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THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  GENERAL  BRADLEY 

By  Daniel  S.  Gillmor 

When  General  Bradley  became  head  of  the  Veterans  Administration  he  took  on  a  task 
as  challenging  as  a  battle.  Now  that  he  has  labored  there  for  two  years  and  has  moved  on 
to  the  army's  highest  position,  the  time  is  opportune  to  appraise  his  accomplishment.  How 
effective  was  the  General  at  VA?  Is  the  VA,  a  chronic  subject  for  criticism  two  years 
ago,  now  operating  more  efficiently?  How  does  the  General  shape  up  as  a  peace  time  ad- 
ministrator? More  than  18  million  veterans  are  directly  affected. 

SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS 

By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 

The  noted  English  editor,  journalist,  and  lecturer — S.  K.  Ratcliffe — reported  on  life  under 
Britain's  Labor  Government  in  the  clarifying  "Here  Britain  Stands"  for  the  July  SG.  Now 
comes  his  followup  on  the  wheelhorse  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

GETTING  SOMETHING  DONE  ABOUT  PREJUDICE 

By  Julius  Schreiber 

The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Relations  contributes  the  next  article  to 
our  enthusiastically  received  series  on  mental  health.  Dr.  Schreiber  views  prejudice  against 
minorities — Negroes,  Jews  and  other  groups — as  basically  an  ill  health  in  the  mind. 

YALE'S  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 

By  Jules  Archer 

In  the  November  number,  Education  for  Our  Time,  Kathryn  Close  threw  the  spotlight  on 
the  steelworkers  institutes  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  and  other  colleges.  Now  Jules 
Archer  covers  a  more  elaborate  venture  in  this  field — Ivy  League  trail-blazing  to  help  solve 
the  tough  modern  problem  of  labor-management  relations. 

AMALGAMATED  HOUSES-TWENTY  YEARS  OF  COOPERATION 

By  Evelyn  Seeley 

Evelyn  Seeley,  a  keen-eyed  reporter,  examines  the  brilliantly  successful  pioneer  of  co- 
operative housing.  What  has  been  achieved  in  two  decades?  Can  we  lick  the  national 
emergency  for  homes  in  the  same  way?  A  housing  story  of  accomplishment. 

STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

By  Richard  L.  Neuberger 

The  third  in  the  series  of  Alaskan  subjects  by  this  wide-ranging  Oregon  journalist,  well 
known  to  SG  readers.  Mr.  Neuberger  presents  the  pros  and  cons  for  Alaskan  statehood,  a 
subject  increasingly  timely  and  important  in  1948. 
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Design  for  Giving 


The  Story  of  the  National  War  Fund.  1943-1947 

By  Harold  J.  Seymour.    Foreword  by   Winthrop   Aldrich,   President,    National    War    Fund,    Inc. 

Everyone  interested  in  fund-raising  will  welcome  this  factual  volume  which  points  out  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  that  unique  federation  of  philanthropic  effort,  the  National  War  Fund.  The 
story  of  this  achievement  is  here  presented  in  a  frank  account  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Fund,  both  its  mistakes  and  successes.  Officials  of  all  philanthropic  organizations  will  find 
here  tested  methods  which  can  be  effectively  applied  in  their  own  fund-raising  campaigns.  ".  .  a 
blueprint  of  modern  methods  of  fund-raising,  presented  simply,  honestly  and  entertainingly." — 
John  Price  Jones,  President,  The  John  Price  Jones  Corporation.  ".  .  .  should  help  all  who  deal 
with  the  financing  of  national  organizations,  and  should  be  of  great  value  also  to  those  who 
seek  support  for  causes  in  communities."—/*^  A.  Urice,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Board  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  $2.50 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR 

Social  Agency  Administration 

By  El-wood  Street,  Director,  Community  Chest  and  Council  of  Eastern  Fairfield  County,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

This  volume  is  a  comprehensive  work  book  and  reference  manual  for  all  kinds  of  social  work 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  It  covers  the  entire  machinery  of  administration,  including 
the  work  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  general  executive;  governing  policies,  including 
personnel  relations,  as  well  as  budgeting  and  accounting  procedures.  No  work  of  comparable 
encyclopedic  scope  is  available  for  social  work  executives  who  wish  to  make  more  efficient  and 
economical  the  entire  conduct  of  their  agency.  $5.00 

EDUCATION  FOR  WHAT  IS  REAL 

By  Earl  C.  Kelley,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Wayne  University,  Detroit.  Foreword  by 
John  Dewey. 

A  report  on  certain  significant  findings  of  the  Hanover  Institute,  this  volume  focuses  upon  a  new 
understanding  of  the  role  of  perception  in  the  educational  process.  Analyzing  the  extent  to  which  vision 
can  bring  accurate  perceptual  results,  it  elaborates  the  implications  of  these  discoveries  for  teaching, 
learning  and  growth.  "...  a  work  whose  significance  will  prove  virtually  inexhaustible." — John 
Dewey  in  the  Foreword.  $2.00 

INTERCULTURAL  ATTITUDES  IN  THE  MAKING 

Parents,  Youth  Leaders  and  Teachers  at  Work 

Edited  by  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  William  Van  Til,  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education. 

A  working  manual  on  how  to  improve  attitudes  of  children  and  young  people  toward  members  of 
minority  groups — as  these  are  met  in  school  and  neighborhood.  This  methods  book  for  parents,  teachers 
and  youth  group  workers  is  directed  toward  the  removal  of  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  Ninth  Year- 
book of  the  John  Dewey  Society.  $3.00 

CONFLICTS  OF  POWER  IN  MODERN  CULTURE 

Edited  by  Lyman  Bryson,  Prof,  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Louis 
Finkelstein,  Pres.,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  Robert  M.  Maclver,  Prof,  of  Sociology,  Columbia 
University. 

This  book  is  a  sweeping  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  power  and  aggression  in  western 
culture.  Sixty-two  authors,  many  of  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  leaders  of  today,  contribute  the  re- 
sources of  their  special  fields  of  knowledge  to  the  search  for  a  common  solution.  Their  coordinated 
efforts  represent  an  important  step  in  defining  the  sources  of  conflict  in  our  culture  and  charting  the 
way  to  transformation  and  integration  of  that  Culture  iteslf.  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Conference  on 
Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  $6.50 

FAMILY  AND  CIVILIZATION 

By   Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Associate  Prof,  of  Sociology,  Harvard  University. 

A  landmark  in  the  literature  of  the  human  family,  this  scholarly,  detailed  study  is  the  first  book  to  de- 
velop a  complete  theory  of  the  family.  Following  the  development  of  the  Western  family  from  its 
beginning  in  history  up  to  its  present  status  and  its  possible  future  course,  the  author  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  family  decay  in  such  times  as  the  present  as  revolutionary  as  it  is  logical.  Here  is  a  book 
of  outstanding  importance,  not  only  for  every  sociologist,  but  for  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
problems  of  marriage  and  the  family.  $6.00 
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Of.    PATIENT    NOW,    MY    SOUL;    Tiinr    MAST 

endured   still   worse   than   this." 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  men 
have  been  speaking  courage  to  themselves 
with  this  line  of  Homer's.  Very  good  and 
famous  men  have  repeated  it  in  very  tough 
positions,  and  why  not  mankind  again  as 
it  faces  the  New  Year  of  1948?' 

For  all  the  strains  on  his  endurance 
which  Odysseus  could  recall — Olympian 
thunderbolts  from  arbitrary  fate,  the  folly 
of  friends,  shipwreck  of  hopes,  siren  songs, 
swinish  obsessions,  and  waiting  which 
seemed  endless — the  present  generation  has 
seen  the  same,  item  for  item.  Whatever 
may  come,  are  we  not  practiced  in  en- 
durance? 

But  among  ourselves,  do  not  our  hearts 
deserve  better  than  mere  dogged  holding 
on?  In  saying  "Hail  and  Farewell"  at  the 
turn  of  the  year,  the  need  is  deep  for 
some  brighter  wisdom.  Courage  is  indis- 
pensable, now  especially,  and  the  challenges 
to  courage  await  every  step.  But  isn't  there 
some  other  promise  for  a  Happy  New  Year? 
A  gleam,  at  least,  appears  in  this  from 
the  late  Alfred  North  Whitehead: 

"The  middle-class  pessimism  over  the 
future  of  the  world  comes  from  a  confusion 
between  civilization  and  security.  In  the 
immediate  future  there  will  be  less  security 
than  in  the  immediate  past,  less  stability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  instability  which  is  inconsistent  with 
civilization.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  great 
ages  have  been  unstable  ages." 

There  is  a  prospect  for  us  not  merely  to 
grit  our  teeth  but  to  lift  our  chins.  The 
forecasts  for  1948  are  not  for  stability. 
What,  we  may  well  ask,  is  stability?  But 
there  are  better  things.  And  in  the  assur- 
ance that  1948  can  be  made  a  milestone 
toward  one  of  the  great  ages,  Survey 
draft/lie  extends  its  good  wishes — A  Happy 
New  Year! 
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IRVING  DII.I.IARD  is  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  from 
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HARLAND  MANCHESTER  visited  Peru  last 
spring.  Although  a  roving  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  and  a  specialist  on  science, 
hs  extends  his  writing  frequently  to  other 
publications,  other  subjects. 

GARDNER  MURPHY  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  an  authoritative  writer  in  his 
field,  his  book  just  out,  "Personality:  A 
Biosocial  Approach  to  Origins  and  Struc- 
tures." 


HII.LIER  K.RIEGHBAUM  is  a  newspaper  man 
and  past  contributor  to  Survey  Graphic, 
a  navy  lieutenant  commander,  more  re- 
cently with  public  relations  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  of  UN. 

MABEL  A.  STANFORD,  a  California  pro- 
fessional photographer,  knew  Norway  be- 
fore the  war  and  returned  last  summer  for 
another  look. 

The  discussion  of  UMT  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  lies  between  Dean  EARL  REED 
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SILVERS  of  Rutgers  University  and  ALONZO 
F.  MYERS,  professor  of  education  of  New 
York  University. 

LAST  MARCH  WE  QUOTED  HERE  A  LETTER 
from  an  American  teacher,  serving  in 
Japan,  who  had  been  requested  by  a 
Japanese  colleague  to  try  to  get  him  some 
copies  of  Survey  Graphic.  The  Japanese 
professor,  a  sociologist,  had  once  been  one 
of  our  subscribers,  but  bombings,  fires, 
and  his  two-year  confinement  as  a  "thought 
convict"  had  destroyed  his  library  and 
taken  away  the  means  to  rebuild  it.  A  file 
of  Survey  Graphic  from  January  1942  to 
date  was  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
American  educator,  with  our  good  wishes, 
for  his  own  use  and  the  use  of  his  Japanese 
friends  trying  to  develop  a  social  work 
curriculum  at  the  college. 

Recently  in  further  letters  from  this 
American,  we  learned  another  chapter: 

"You  will  be  sorry  to  know  that  Pro- 
fessor A.  [the  Japanese]  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  some  weeks,  recovering  from 
a  serious  operation.  I  carried  a  bundle  of 
Survey  Graphics  to  him  there.  .  .  .  He  was 
flat  in  bed  that  day,  just  sat  up  to  open 
the  package  and  then  lay  back  again  with 
the  screen  of  Survey  Graphics  around  his 
pillow  and  his  eyes  feasting  on  them." 

And  from  a  later  letter:  "As  to  those 
Survey  Graphics,  Professor  A.  and  I  are 
both  too  grateful  for  words.  You  don't 
know  what  it  means.  We  have  so  little  to 
work  with,  and  teachers  and  students  are 
all  so  anxious  to  catch  up  with  the  world 
from  which  the  war  cut  them  off.  .  .  .  He 
says  there  are  so  many  things  in  the 
Graphic  to  teach  the  Japanese,  particularly 
the  handling  of  food  problems,  and  the 
graphic,  impressive  way  of  presenting 
statistics.  As  soon  as  he  is  able,  he  plans 
to  make  brief  outlines  of  some  of  the 
articles  and  distribute  them  outside  the 
college,  among  those  who  are  working  on 
the  same  kind  of  problems  here  in  Japan." 

It  is  heartening  to  think  of  Professor  A., 
now  free  to  think  his  "dangerous  thoughts" 
of  democracy  and  social  progress,  and 
using  Survey  Graphic  to  help  the  oncom- 
ing generation  to  build  a  new  Japan. 

FROM    AMONG    APPRECIATIVE    COMMENTS    CON- 

cerning  the  "Education  for  Our  Time" 
special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  in  Novem- 
ber, it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  two  on  the 
article,  a  favorite  with  readers,  "The  En- 
during Goal"  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman: 

"It  was  packed  with  deep  and  probing 
insights,  and  in  the  words  of  Herbert 
Croly,  it  should  start  little  insurrections  in 
complacent  minds." 

Said  the  second,  ".  .  .  highly  prophetic, 
based  upon  principles  which  are  indis- 
pensable, not  only  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, but  of  religion  and  every  other  area 
of  human  action.  ...  It  is  beautifully 
written  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  and 
inevitable  principles  which  are  involved. 
If  Emerson  were  living,  and  he  certainly 
is  in  connection  with  an  article  like  that, 


Anno  Domini  1947 

Let  us  remember  this  year — 

only  how  we  have  shamed  him 

in  whose  honor  our  gifts  were  once  given. 

Let  those  who  are  without  sin  make  merry. 

Let  whosoever  knows  that  his  brother  has  nothing  against  him 

offer  his  gift  with  a  whole  heart  upon  the  altar. 

We  who  still  feast  at  the  inn 

shall  have  lights  of  all  colors  and  yards  and  yards  of  tinsel, 

and  a  juke  box  to  drown  out  the  voice  of  any  angel. 

The  star  in  the  east  will  be  imitated  in  neon, 

and,  that  late  travelers  may  understand  the  situation  clearly, 

the  no-vacancy  sign  will  be  flood-lit. 

Some  will  come  to  the  feast  perhaps  a  little  breathless 
because  of  trouble  along  the  road. 

"A  woman  we  met  seeking  a  place  for  her  child  to  be  born  in. 
She  seemed  to  be  without  a  country.  No  nation  would  claim  her. 
Someone  will  have  to  determine  what  zone  she  belongs  in 
before  her  case  can  be  handled." 

There  was  a  disturbance,  too,  outside  the  stable 

that  has  been  set  aside  as  a  shrine.  Some  wild  fanatic 

overturned  the  counters  of  those  who  have  concessions 

to  buy  and  sell  there — for  the  sake,  of  course,  of  tourists. 

We  heard  him  mutter  some  rigamarole  about  "prayer,"  and  "all  the  nations" 

before  we  locked  him  up. 

It  is  a  pity  that  things  like  this  can  happen 

on  the  very  eve  of  Christmas.  A  man  can  hardly  travel 

from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  these  days  without  encountering  someone 

who  has  fallen  among  thieves;  there  are  steps  that  should  be  taken. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  proceed  to  open  the  gifts  we  have  been  given, 

thanking  God  tonight  that  we  are  not  as  others. 

Peggy  Pond  Church 


The  Moon  Returns 

Through  the  bare  winter  trees  the  moon  came  back, 
Each  branch  a  ragged  seam  across  the  white. 
There  were  so  many  nights  held  in  the  black 
I  had  to  grasp  for  this  one  formed  of  light. 

Always  the  miracle  of  this  returning; 
Yet  still  the  heart  forgets,  a  mind  rejects 
The  lunar  promise  of  the  solar  burning 
Through  darkened  nights  the  calendar  expects. 

Always  the  moon  comes  back  to  wax,  to  wane. 
To  deepen  shade,  to  set  the  night  in  view, 
To  trace  my  path  along  a  wooded  lane, 
Yesterday's  darkness  then  made  bright  and  new. 

Raymond  Kresensky 


I  am  sure  he  would  be  delighted  beyond 
measure." 

Still  on  the  subject  of  Professor  Linde- 
man, there  should  be  reported  also  several 
dissenting  letters  to  his  book  review  of 
"Human  Destiny"  by  Lecomte  DuNouy, 
last  summer.  He  expressed  critical  and 
unfavorable  opinion,  to  which  the  book's 
admirers  were  not  silent. 

Arthur  F.  Gardner  of  Factoryville,  Pa., 
thought  it  "unworthy  of  such  an  important 
book.  ...  At  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  I  found 
the  book  being  studied  and  considered  one 
of  the  important  publications  of  the  year." 

President  Blake  Tewksbury  of  Keystone 
Junior  College,  La  Plume,  Pa.,  wrote  in 
praise  of  the  book: 

"...  In  these  days  of  materialism  and 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of 'the  scientific 
method,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  a  scientist 
develop  his  theories  of  creation  and  reach 
the  conclusion  that  moral  and  spiritual 


values  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
universe." 

ALTHOUGH  DR.  FLORENCE  R.  SABIN  WAS 
seventy-five  when  Survey  Graphic  last 
February  told  of  her  "Second  Career"— of 
her  having  come  out  of  retirement  after  a 
distinguished  first  career  in  teaching  and 
research  and  of  her  leading  a  fight  for 
modern  health  legislation  in  Colorado — the 
career  did  not  stop  there.  On  January  1, 
this  New  Year,  it  flowered  anew,  when 
she  took  office  as  Denver's  city  manager 
for  health  and  charities.  This  note  is  to 
bring  the  record  up  to  date  —  with  space 
reserved  for  future  accomplishments. 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER,  ROCKWELL  KENT'S 
famous  woodcut,  "Hail  and  Farewell"  is 
from  the  series  executed  for  the  American 
Car  &c  Foundry  Company  and  by  their 
permission. 
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Prologue  to  a  Political  Year 

With  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Republican  Congress  and  the 
Election  at  stake,   1948  is  just  the  year  for  petty  politics — IF. 


Harris    &    Ewing 


A  RE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR 
^*- two-party  system  of  self-govern- 
ment equal  to  the  test  which  lies  ahead 
in  this  presidential  campaign  year  of 
1948? 

Here  is  a  question  not  simply  to  be 
asked  rhetorically  or  pondered  by  a 
few  who  teach  or  study  government. 
It  is  a  practical  question  of  the  first 
magnitude  which  demands  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  entire  nation  in  one 
way  only  — with  the  clearest,  most 
earnest,  most  determined  YES! 

There  is  no  guarantee  at  all  that 
we  shall  answer  it  in  this  way.  But 
the  answer,  whatever  it  is,  will  have 
to  be  written  in  acts;  words  count  for 
/.ero.  What  we  think  in  our  hearts  or 
what  we  tell  others  will  not  make  the 
slightest  difference  unless  confirmed 
hv  what  we  do. 


IRVING  DILLIARD 

Solemn  talk,  you  say.  But  in  fact, 
all  of  us  may  gain  from  a  reminder 
that  this  is  not  to  be  called  merely  a 
year  of  stress.  This  is  a  world  crisis, 
and  using  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
issues  now  facing  Congress  as  a  par- 
tisan plaything  is  simply  playing  with 
dynamite,  or  as  the  saying  goes  in 
1948 — atoms. 

Never  in  the  160  years  since  the 
founding  fathers  compromised  their 
differences  to  produce  the  Constitu- 
tion has  it  been  more  true  that,  in 
Cleveland's  stanch  phrase,  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  confronts  us  —  not  a 
theory. 

What  is  the  condition? 

What  is  the  test  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  meet  it? 

First,  an  estimate  of  the  situation. 
The  initial  fact  is  that  the  calendar 


has  brought  us  around  again,  as  every 
four  years  under  our  pattern  of  fixed 
elections,  to  a  period  in  which  we  all 
divide  into  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  singlemindedly  undertake 
to  hold  or  capture  for  our  party  the 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

Traditionally  we  go  to  any  length* 
for  our  side.  We  become  extremely 
careless  with  the  truth  even  if  we  do 
not  ignore  it  altogether.  We  say 
things  we  would  never  think  of  saying 
under  other  circumstances.  We  make 
promises  we. cannot  keep  or  else  have 
no  intention  of  keeping.  We  engage 
in  trades  and  deals  which  we  know 
are  beneath  us.  We  blind  ourselves 
to  clear  facts  which  at  other  times  we 
should  recognize  as  compelling. 

All  this  we  do  to  one  paramount 
end— to  get  votes  for  our  candidates, 
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to  possess  the  political  prizes  in  state 
and  nation. 

•  This  year  we  have  not  only  the 
general  fact  of  a  presidential  election 
and  all  that  goes  with  that.  We  have 
it  set  in  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, politically.  And  we  have  the 
coincidence  of  some  of  our  toughest 
questions  of  policy  coming  up  for 
decision  immediately,  not  to  be  post- 
poned beyond  the  election  —  with 
frightening  consequences  for  muffing 
them. 

VV  ITH  THE  PRESENT  TERM  COMPLETED, 

the  Democratic  party  will,  have  been 
in  control  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  for  sixteen  years. 
This  is  twice  as  long  as  the  party,  as 
we  know  it  today,  has  ever  before 
held  control  at  one  stretch.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  span  which  equals  the  total  of 
its  previous  years  of  control  since  the 
Civil  War— eight  years  of  Wilson  and 
eight  years  of  Cleveland. 

Power  held  so  long  gets  to  be  a 
habit.  Those  in  control  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  authority  and  patronage  that 
they  shrink  all  the  more  from  the 
idea  of  change.  At  the  same  time, 
those  out  of  power  grow  the  hungrier 
for  influence  and  advantage. 

Looking  back,  we  see  that  there  has 
not  been,  in  these  sixteen  years,  a 
single  presidential  campaign  which 
produced  a  real  contest.  For  his  fourth 
term,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  over- 
whelmed Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
in  the  electoral  count,  432  votes  against 
99,  and  no  other  Republican  had  done 
so  well  against  him.  The  last  four 
presidential  elections  were  runaways 
for  the  Democrats. 

Then  something  happened  in  the 
midterm  congressional  election  of 
1946.  Roosevelt*  tired  and  spent,  had 
died.  In  his  place  was  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, a  relatively  little  known  product 
of  the  Pendergast  machine,  in  which 
tenure  and  patronage,  personalities 
rnd  friendships  counted  for  more  than 
public  issues. 

Although  there  were  creditable  en- 
tries in  his  senatorial  record,  this  new 
President  was  lacking  in  progressive 
conviction  and  s  prestige.  He  had  the 
country's  sympathy  and  good  will  but 
little  of  its  respect. 

In  short,  Harry  Truman  was  an 
almost -nondescript,  pretty -much -be- 
wildered man,  lifted  suddenly  to  a 
post  beyond  his  powers.  The  country 
remembered  his  great  predecessor  as 


warm  and  appealing,  optimistic, 
imaginative,  resourceful,  and  bound- 
lessly energetic.  The  contrast,  to 
many,  was  appalling. 

Moreover,  formal  hostilities  had 
ended  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
and  postwar  disillusionment  had  set 
in.  With  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  differences  long  held  in  check 
began  to  come  out.  Large  ones  made 
their  appearance  at  conferences  of  the 
victorious  allies.  Lesser  ones  took 
shape  at  home.  When  the  congres- 
sional elections  came  around,  a  thou- 
sand and  one  discontents  and  griev- 
ances went  to  the  polls  and  the  Re- 
publicans, out  of  power  since  Hoover's 
midterm,  not  only  swept  the  House 
but  surprised  themselves  by  taking  the 
Senate  as  well. 

How  crushing  this  defeat  was,  still 
is  not  realized.  Here  is  one  way  to 
measure  it :  from  Pennsylvania  straight 
west  all  the  way  to  Colorado,  there  is 
now  only  one  Democratic  senator — 
Scott  W.  Lucas  of  Illinois.  Every 
other  administration  senator  in  this 
agricultural  -  industrial  heart  of  the 
country  was  turned  out.  Even  Mis- 
souri, the  President's  usually  Demo- 
cratic home  state,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  has  two  Republi- 
ca-.i  senators. 

JL  HIS     OVERTURN     SUGGESTED     AT     ONCE 

that  an  important  law  of  American 
politics  was  again  at  work,  namely: 
the  party  which  takes  control  of  Con- 
gress in  midterm  will  win  .the  presi- 
dency two  years  later.  That  has  been 
true  over  more  than  half  a  century. 
Switches  in  House  control  in  1894, 
1910,  1918,  and  1930  anticipated  party 
changes  in  control  of  the  presidency 
in  1896,  1912,  1920,  and  1932. 

This  precedent  is  not  unbreakable. 
It  can  be  broken  just  as  was  the  anti- 
third-term  tradition.  But  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  political  scien- 
tist, Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing,  writes  in 
his  highly  informative  study,  "Con- 
gressional Elections:  1896-1944,"  this 
law,  until  it  is  broken,  remains  "a 
fairly  reliable  criterion  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  American  politics." 

And  so  for  several  months  after  the 
1946  election,  the  Republican  victories 
appeared  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  for  1948.  The  message  read,  or 
at  least  seemed  to  say,  that  the  GOP 
would  have  an  easy  time  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  pretty  much  regard- 
less of  its  nominee. 

But  in  came  the  new  Congress  with 
the  Republicans  in  control.  It  is  un- 


necessary here  to  review  the  struggles 
over  governmental  expenditures,  tax 
reduction,  labor  policy,  and  other 
issues;  the  record  of  special  messages, 
independent  action  and  no -action, 
vetoes  and  the  overriding  of  vetoes. 
That  is  fresh  in  the  memories  of  us 
all.  Notwithstanding  constructive 
agreements  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  we  have  seen  that  fears  of  a 
stalemate  in  a  politically  divided  gov- 
ernment are  fully  justified. 

All  the  while  the  cost  of  living 
mounted  in  the  inflationary  spiral  of 
higher  wages,  higher  prices,  then 
higher  wages  and  again  higher  prices. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  Republicans  has 
cooled.  In  1947,  special  elections  to 
fiH  vacancies  in  the  House  were  held 
in  five  districts  which  the  Republicans 
carried  in  1946.  In  each,  the  Republi- 
can majority  was  lowered,  and  in  one 
the  GOP  margin  was  down  twelve 
percentage  points. 

This  counter-trend  was  confirmed 
by  the  municipal  elections  in  Novem- 
ber in  politically  sensitive  Indiana — a 
state  with  a  Republican  governor  and 
two  Republican  senators.  The  Demo- 
crats won  mayoralties  right  and  left 
and  ousted  Republicans  in  several  of 
the  larger  cities. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  a  presi- 
dential horse  race.  That  is  what  1948 
opens  on,  ten  months  in  advance  of 
election  day.  The  prospect  is  for  the 
tightest  contest  since  Wilson  edged 
out  Charles  Evans  Hughes  thirty-two 
years  ago  in  a  battle  whose  outcome 
was  not  determined  until  the  final 
delayed  returns  came  in  from  rural 
California. 

The  normal  course  the  first  six 
months  of  this  presidential  horse  race 
is  through  the  halls  of  Congress.  Elec- 
tion year  after  election  year  it  has 
been  this  way.  Each  party  has  sought 
to  use  the  Congress  to  embarrass  the 
other,  as  a  means  to  rival  political 
ends.  In  such  a  situation,  the  politi- 
cians, Cautious  men  by  profession, 
commit  themselves  as  little  as  possible. 
At  best  the  public  welfare  marks  time. 

VV  HEN     ONE     PARTY     HAS     HELD     THE 

presidency  in  presidential  years  and 
the  other  controlled  Congress,  the  re- 
sulting deadlock  has  shunted  the  needs 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  people  out  at 
the  little  end  of  the  horn.  Such  an 
instance  followed  the  Democratic  de- 
feat in  1918.  Senators  William  E. 
Borah  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  set 
about  to  even  their  score  with  Wilson. 
Abetted  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  they 
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blocked  the  peace  treaty,  kept  the 
United  States  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  out  of  its  rightful  role 
in  world  affairs.  A  strong  case  could 
be  made  for  the  proposition  that  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  was  Hitler 
and  Nazism  and  the  new  war  they 
waged. 

The  high  cost  of  living  was  an  issue 
in  the  1920  session  of  Congress,  pre- 
ceding the  Harding-Cox  campaign. 
Wilson  asked  for  legislation  to  combat 
the  price  spiral.  Looking  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  Republican  Congress  gave* 
the  Executive  little  aid.  The  leaders 
preferred  to  blame  living  costs  on  the 
administration's  expenditures  and  its 
insistence  on  keeping  taxes  high- 
identical  complaints  today. 

The  sessions  which  followed  the 
1910  and  1932  midterm  overturns  ifor 
the  most  part  also  were  given  over  to 
political  jockeying,  to  pulling  and 
hauling  intended  to  discredit  the  other 
side. 

L,EFT  TO  ITS  OWN  DEVICES,  THE  SECOND 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  now 
assembling,  would  be  no  better  — 
probably  worse.  As  the  basis  for  such 
a  forecast,  we  have  the  recriminations 
and  frustrations  of  the  first  session  and 
of  the  special  session  last  month. 

But  in  1948  "no  better"  will  be  not 
nearly  good  enough.  The  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
along  with  the  President,  have  got 
to  find  the  Way  to  something  better. 
For  there  is  a  fact  of  graver  moment 
in  1948  than  the  prize  of  the  presi- 
dency, and  that  is  the  state  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  gear  ourselves 
blandly  to  the  lesser  concern  when 
our  fate  is  tied  to  the  larger.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  meaning  of  1948  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Congress  in  the  new  session  faces 
a  whole  series  of  issues,  any  one  of 
them  a  heavy  burden  for  any  preced- 
ing session. 

European  relief  is  the  basic  factor 
today  in  the  lives  of  more  than  200,- 
000,000  persons  abroad,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  sound  foreign  policy  for 
us.  It  represents  the  ultimate  in  re- 
nunciation of  isolation  —  yet  many 
members  of  Congress  still  would  vote 
isolationist  if  they  thought  the  times 
would  give  popular  support  to  their 
stand. 

Communism  is  changing  from  a 
challenge  to  democracy  to  a  threat  and 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  as  a  consequence,  have  de- 
teriorated from  month  to  month.  Yet 


unless  we  accept  a  counsel  of  despair, 
we  must  continue  to  work  for  an  un- 
derstanding which  can  be  the  basis 
for  peace. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  meas- 
ured up  to  our  hopes;  yet  we  have  no 
choice,  actually,  but  to  strive  even 
harder  to  make  it  the  instrument  for 
good  will  and  harmony  which  we  had 
envisioned  it  would  be. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  reve- 
nue to  pay  for  vast  and  unavoidable 
government  activities.  In  a  time  of 
high  national  income  and  of  unprece- 
dented national  debt,  there  is  the 
clearest  indication  of  high  taxes  in 
order  to  reduce  that  debt — with  the 
anomaly  of  a  serious  drive  to  cut 
taxes.  Tied  to  this  is  the  threat  of 
inflation  and  the  need  to  control  it. 

More  than  two  and  a  half  years 
after  V-E  Day,  our  gates  are  still 
closed  to  the  displaced  of  Europe, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  are 
even  now  huddled  in  cheerless,  frus- 
trating camps,  yet  Congress  here  con- 
tinues to  shirk  a  duty  which  could 
not  be  plainer. 

The  list  of  waiting  decisions  could 
be  long  extended:  loosening  the  tariff 
bonds  on  world  trade  without  which 
there  can  be  no  world  recovery;  long 
overdue  housing  for  veterans  and  their 
families;  protection  and  extension  of 
civil  rights  for  all  citizens;  provision 
of  personnel  adequate  to  discharge  our 
obligations  and  meet  our  opportunities 
in  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea;  en- 
largement and  perfection  of  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  and  the  govern- 
ment information  service  as  an  en- 
couragement to  friends  behind  the 
Iron  Curtains;  aid  for  education 
without  infringing  the  fundamental 
separation  of  church  and  state;  pro- 
vision for  enforcement  of  mine  safety 
inspections;  planning  to  meet  an  al- 
ways possible  curtailment  in  employ- 
ment or  a  break  in  our  none-too- 
healthy  prosperity — these  and  many 
other  issues  are  serious  and  could 
become  critical. 

Such  issues  deserve  handling  on 
their  merits.  They  also  command 
attention  now  as  the  very  substance  of 
representative  self-government  at  work 
in  a  world  which  is  hearing,  from  a 
vast  propaganda  machine  day  after 
day,  that  democracy  is  weak  and 
fumbling  and  incompetent.  When, 
for  example,  Congress  fails  to  pass  the 
Strntton  bill  to  admit  100,000  carefullv 
screened  DP's  each  year  for  four  years, 
the  loss  is  much  more  than  the  bill 
and  the  worthy  cause  which  it  em- 


braces.    The    whole    practice    of    de- 
mocracy is  weakened  by  that  much. 
This  is  the  condition.    Here  is  the 
test.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  our 

prospects  ? 

JL  HIS    IS    NO    TIME    TO    TALK    OF    LONG 

range  changes  such  as  constitutional 
amendments  to  lengthen  the  term  of 
House  members,  to  establish  the  par- 
liamentary system  with  the  Cabinet 
sitting  in  Congress,  to  prevent  the 
President  from  succeeding  himself  as 
a  check  on  his  political  activity.  These 
proposals  have  no  relevance  now. 
What  we  do  must  be  done  in  the 
weeks  that  are  rushing  at  us  in  1948. 

The  times  are  too  urgent  for  inac- 
tion. The  stakes  are  too  great  for  a 
round  of  political  charges  and  counter 
charges  —  and  do-nothingism.  How 
can  we  sufficiently  impress  these  self- 
evident  truths  on  the  men  we  have 
sent  to  Washington?  That  is  the 
question. 

The  first  requirement  —  being  se- 
verely practical— is  for  the  American 
people  to  resolve  that  this  session 
shall  not  fall  to  the  level  of  those 
others  .degraded  into  curtain  raisers 
to  presidential  campaigns.  This  reso- 
lution is  absolutdy  necessary.  With- 
out it  we  merely  re-live  the  past  and 
stumble  into  well  known  pits. 

Not  every  last  one  among  our  140,- 
000,000  people  need  so  resolve.  That 
ideal,  of  course,  is  utterly  beyond  at- 
tainment. But  throughout  the  coun- 
try, east  to  west,  north  to  south,  in 
every  state  and  every  congressional 
district,  there  must  be  men  and  wo- 
men aroused  and  determined  that  the 
old  frustrations  shall  not  be  repeated 
in  this  crisis  year  of  1948. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  this 
resolution  be  promptly  and  effectively 
translated  into  action,  impressive  to 
both  President  and  Congress.  The 
action  is  equally  necessary;  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  joke  without  the  action. 

We  have  the  machinery  for  this  at 
hand  in  the  highly  organized  condi- 
tion of  American  society.  Parts  of  this 
machinery  have  been  used  many  times 
by  special  interests  to  impress  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill.  It  can  be 
used  now  as  never  before  to  impress 
the  larger  view,  not  that  of  special 
interests,  but  the  interest,  if  not  the 
life  itself,  of  our  country  in  relation 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  mobilized  public  opinion,  this 
means  to  action,  needs  to  stand  above 
even  the  appearance  of  partisanship. 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Hay  a  of  Peru 

The  People's  Strong  Man 


NE    EVENING    LAST    MAY     JN    LlMA, 

Peru,  some  5,000  exuberant  teen- 
age students  of  all  colors  and  races 
wedged  themselves  into  an  auditorium 
.tnd  stood  for  hours,  cheering  and 
singing  with  delirious  abandon.  This 
wild  exhibition  of  devotion,  which 
American  bobby-soxers  reserve  for 
Sinatra  or  Van  Johnson,  was  lavished 
upon  a  stocky,  middle-aged  man  with 
a  powerful  head,  hooked  nose,  and 
jutting  jaw — Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la 
Torre,  founder  and  fighting  leader  of 
Peru's  Apra  Party.  After  two  decades 
of  exile,  persecution,  and  underground 
existence,  Apra,  which  stands  for 
"Popular  Revolutionary  Alliance  of 
America"  has  emerged  into  daylight 
as  Peru's  only  strong,  well  organized 
political  party,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  in  South  Amer- 
ican politics. 

To  its  hordes  of  well  trained  mem- 
bers, toughened  by  adversity  and  in- 
spired by  a  zeal  which  is  almost  re- 
ligious, Apra  means  better  wages, 
more  food,  new  schools,  a  better  break 
for  sharecroppers,  and  land  for  the 
disinherited.  It  means  economic  free- 
dom for  the  Indians  who  are  held  in 
virtual  serfdom  by  a  small  white 
minority,  and  it  means  the  develop- 
ment of  Peru's  great  natural  resources 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

To  its  equally  determined  enemies. 
Apra  is  a  dangerous  delusion,  and 
Haya  a  monster  and  a  demagogue 
who  will  balk  at  nothing  in  his  ruth- 
less drive  for  totalitarian  power.  These 
enemies  include  most  of  the  wealthy 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  Conquista- 
dors, who  direct  their  vast  haciendas 
Irom  magnificent  homes  in  Lima, 
control  society  and  most  of  the  press, 
and  send  their  children  abroad  to  be 
educated. 

Equally  bitter  is  the  small  but 
shrill  Communist  party  of  Peru, 
which  has  damned  Haya  as  a  rene- 
gade and  a  fascist  since  he  made  it 
clear  twenty  years  ago  he  would  have 
no  part  of  the  Marxist  creed. 

Both  Conservatives  and  Commu- 
nists declare  that  he  has  stolen  their 
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fire.  They  want  all  these  fine  things, 
too,  they  say,  and  they  can  do  it 
better. 

Haya  marches  between  them,  an 
armored  tank  which  bounces  off  the 
missiles  of  both  and  plows  forward 
toward  its  goal — the  domination  of 
Peru,  with  its  inevitable  impact  upon 
other  Latin  American  countries  which 
labor  under  the  same  burden  of  mass 
poverty  and  underproduction. 

Haya  is  a  master  orator  and  poli- 
tician who  has  taken  notes  all  over 
the  world  and  knows  every  trick  in 
the  bag.  On  the  platform,  he  has  the 
irascible  humor  of  a  La  Guardia  and 
the  stirring  conviction  of  a  Bryan.  He 
would  do  well  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, or  Rome.  He  kisses  babies, 
shakes  hands,  and  waves  to  the  crowd 
with  an  air  which  takes  the  curse 
off  the  job.  He  plays  his  audience 
like  a  pipe  organ,  making  them  laugh, 
cry,  or  boil  over  as  he  pulls  the  stops.. 
With  supreme  confidence,  he  delivers 
a  punch  line  and  turns  casually  to 
the  water  pitcher  while  the  expected 
applause  thunders  over  his  head 

JL  HAT  DAY    IN   MAY,  THE  Al'RA    YOUNfi- 

sters  had  been  refused  a  permit  to 
parade,  and  opposition  papers  had  de- 
nounced Haya  for  "poisoning  the 
minds  of  children"  with  his  ideas. 
Haya  retorted  that  it  was  never  too 
early  for  youths  to  learn  to  be  good 
citizens,  and  brought  down  the 
house. 

Haya  campaigns  for  political  and 
economic  equality  for  women,  which 
puts  boundless  adoration  in  the  eyes 
of  his  schoolgirl  fans.  Once  when 
heckled  by  a  woman  carrying  a  baby 
he  bowed  gallantly  and  replied:  "Very 
well,  Senora.  but  your  son  will  be 
an  Aprista." 

He  has  always  been  a  champion  of 
the  Indian,  and  since  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  Peru's  7,850,000  people  are  all 
or  part  Indian,  great  numbers  of  these 
long  ignored  people  crowd  his  meet- 
ings. 

Alone  in  his  office,  after  balcony 
appearances  before  the  last  determined 


enthusiasts,  Haya  drops  his  platform 
personality,  and  is  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  an  alert,  determined  in- 
tellectual, with  facts,  figures,  and 
dates  at  his  fingertips  and  shrewd 
and  competent  answers  to  any  ques- 
tions you  can  throw  at  him. 

One  of  Peru's  greatest  problems, 
Haya  points  out,  is  the  shortage  and 
consequent  high  prices  of  home  grown 
foods.  Four  fifths  of  the  people  of 
Peru  live  directly  from  the  soil,  but 
vast  tracts  of  the  limited  area  of  arable 
land  are  held  by  "lazy  landlords,"  as 
Haya  calls  them,  who  rake  in  fat 
profits  from  a  distance  and  have  little 
interest  in  increasing  production  by 
modern  machinery  and  scientific 
management. 

Far  up  in  the  Sierra  foothills  and 
surrounded  by  desolate  crags,  I  saw 
such  haciendas.  Many  miles  from 
market  and  worked  by  Indians  whose 
only  tools  were  spades,  this  land  is 
sometimes  worth  as  much  as  $300  an 
acre  because  of  the  fancy  prices  ob- 
tainable for  food.  One  result  is  a 
meager  Peruvian  diet,  very  low  in 
meat  and  dairy  products  and  high 
in  bread  and  potatoes.  It  follows 
naturally  that  Peru  stands  high  in 
deficiency  diseases,  and  that  the  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  in  Lima  and  the 
port  of  Callao  is  notorious  even  for 
backward  countries.  Some  65  percent 
of  all  the  farmers  in  Peru  rent  their 
land  or  sharecrop  it,  and  the  struggle 
for  land  is  so  intense  that  rents  are 
exorbitant. 

Land  reform  is  one  of  Apra's  lead- 
ing "musts,"  and  a  new  law  forced 
through  by  Apra  congressmen  will 
benefit  small  farmers  by  putting  a 
ceiling  over  land  rentals  and  the  per- 
centage of  produce  which  sharecrop- 
pers must  turn  over  to  the  owners. 
Since  this  will  reduce  the  income  of 
some  of  Peru's  most  prominent  fami- 
lies, it  intensifies  their  hatred  for 
Haya  and  all  his  works. 

Taking  a  longer  view,  Apra,  like 
all  other  factions  in  Peru,  plans  ex- 
tensive irrigation  projects  which  will 
turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
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of  the  coastal  desert  into  rich  farm- 
land good  for  two  crops  a  year.  But 
while  the  big  landowners,  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  would  devote  much  of  the 
new  acreage  to  "factories  in  the  field" 
to  grow  cotton  and  sugar  cane  for  ex- 
port, Haya  would  divide  it  into  small 
farms  which  today's  sharecroppers, 
with  the  aid  of  long  term  hank  credit, 
could  purchase  and  equip  for  the  pro 
duction  of  food  crops. 

Haya  would  also  support  and  en- 
courage the  ancient  communal  system 
of  Indian  agriculture  which  still  sur- 
vives in  the  mountain  areas.    Indians 
don't  like  to  work  alone,  he  says.  The 
Communists  have  enrolled  many  In- 
dians by  appealing  to  this  trait,  especi- 
ally in  Cu?xo,  the  old  Inca 
capital,  where  a  huge  ham- 
mer and  sickle,  set  in  stone 
high    on    a    mountainside, 


dominates  all  the  town. 

The  exploited  Peruvian  Indians 
have  developed  a  mask  to  conceal 
their  hatred  of  the  white  man,  says 
Haya.  Apra  wants  to  break  through 
this  shell  and  help  them  to  take  their 
place  as  first  class  citizens.  If  Apra's 
foes  triumph,  he  warns,  the  Indians 
will  turn  to  the  Communist  faith. 

He  has  sat  in  unofficially  at  a  num- 
i»er  of  wage  negotiations  with  big 
Peruvian  employers,  and  has  helped 
obtain  substantial  increases.  He  is  op- 
posed as  a  rule  to  strikes,  for  violence 
might  prove  to  be  a  boomerang,  and 
the  army  and  the  police  are  controlled 
for  the  most  part  by  conservatives. 
Typical  of  his  current  tactics  is  his 
argument  to  the  copper  mine  owners: 

You  operate  mines  at  13,000  feet. 
Only  the  Indians  who  are  accustomed  to 
high  altitudes  can  work  these  mines. 
Yet  you  pay  them  low  wages  and  don't 
protect  them  from  silicosis.  The  Indian 
is  just  as  important  to  you  as  the  copper. 
If  they  don't  get  higher  wages  and  bet- 
ter, houses,  their  sons  will  leave  home 
and  go  to  the  coast.  Then  where  will 
you  find  miners  who  can  work  at  that 
altitude? 

Haya's  program  also  includes  much 
needed  new  schools  and  more  teach- 
ers to  reduce  Peru's  60  percent  illiter- 


acy rate,  as  well  as  new  housing, 
health  measures,  and  other  plans  for 
social  betterment.  A  start  has  been 
made  along  these  lines  in  recent  years 
— due,  Haya  maintains,  to  Apra 
pressure. 

1  O  COORDINATE  AND  DIRECT   HIS  ENTIRE 

program,  Haya  and  his  brain-trusters 
have  presented  a  master  blueprint  for 
an  "Economic  Congress"  in  which 
capital,  labor,  and  government  would 
participate.  This  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Peruvian  Congress, 
while  a  further  plan  for  a  Financing 
Corporation,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
program,  awaits  action. 

His  master  plan  for  Peru  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  intensive  study 
and  debate,  much  of  it  performed  in 
prison  and  exile.  The  oldest  of  five 
brothers,  he  was  born  in  Trujillo,  a 
city  in  northern  Peru,  during  the 
bloody  revolution  of  1895. 

He  came  from  an  old  Spanish  fam- 
ily who  had  lost  most  of  their  lands. 
His  grandfather  was  a  teacher,  his 
father  a  liberal  editor.  He  showed  a 
precocious  taste  for  the  violin  and  for 
politics.  When  a  school  bully  beat  up 
a  smaller  boy,  he  called  the  class  to- 
gether and  formed  a  court  to  try  him. 
At  thirteen  he  deserted  a  school  out- 


ing to  return  to  town  for  election  re- 
ports. He  announced  to  his  parents 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
not  a  shyster.  He  spent  some  time 
in  the  high  Andes,  and  was  nauseated 
when  he  saw  Indian  workers  brutally- 
lashed  by  their  overseers.  Soon  he- 
was  writing  articles  for  his  father's 
paper  and  reading  Tolstoy,  Darwin, 
and  Kropotkin  in  a  workers'  library 
near  his  home.  In  1917  his  father  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  took  his  fam- 
ily to  Lima. 

Haya  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
San  Marcos,  earning  his  way  by  teach- 
ing in  a  private  school  and  acting  as 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  He  joined 
the  Federation  of  Students,  a  politi- 
cally minded  group,  and  made 
speeches  advocating  the  eight -hour 
day  and  other  reforms.  He  founded 
a  school  for  the  education  of  working- 
men,  and  taught  geography  and  social 
history  to  a  class  of  hotel  waiters  at 
2  A.M.  after  they  had  finished  the  late 
shift.  Authorities  tried  to  get  rid  of 
the  young  firebrand  by  shipping  him 
to  Europe  on  a  scholarship,  but  he  re- 
fused the  tempting  offer. 

In  192/>  he  became  a  national  figure- 
when  the  dictatorial  President  Leguia 
planned  a  ceremonial  "consecration  of 
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People's  Strong  Man 

Peru  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus." 
While  Peru  officially  professed  and 
protected  Roman  Catholicism,  it  was 
believed  that  this  gesture  would  en- 
danger the  individual  freedom  of  re- 
ligion guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
At  a  meeting  of  students  and  work- 
ers Haya  attacked  the  plan.  Troops 
broke  up  the  meeting,  and  a  student 
and  a  trolley  conductor  were  killed. 
Haya  led  a  savage  fight  for  their 
bodies,  and  carried  them  into  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  and  150  followers 
barricaded  themselves.  After  a  stale- 
mate lasting  three  days,  the  govern- 
ment permitted  a  public  funeral  pro- 
cession in  which  40,000  mourners  par- 
ticipated. The  next  day  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lima  canceled  the  disputed 
act  of  consecration.  The  student's 
meeting  which  I  attended  in  May 
1947  was  held  to  observe  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
two  men. 

JJ.AYA  WAS  NOW  A  MARKED  ENEMY  OF 

the  oppressive  Leguia  regime.  When 
he  ran  for  president  of  the  Students' 
Federation,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  a  cell  on  the  prison  island 
of  San  Lorenzo.  He  promptly  began 
a  hunger  strike.  He  was  elected  in 
absentia,  and  the  government  retali- 
ated by  banning  all  student  and 
worker  organizations.  There  followed 
the  first  general  strike  in  the  history 
of  Lima,  called  in  protest  against 
Haya's  arrest.  Within  forty  -  eight 
hours,  the  government  lifted  the  ban 
against  the  organizations,  and  after  a 
six-day  fast,  Haya  was  brought  forth 
from  jail  and  sent  into  exile. 
Visiting  Panama  and  Havana, 


Haya  was  hailed  as  a  new  leader  by 
students  and  radical  leaders.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  Mexico,  and 
there  became  private  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  He  studied 
the  results  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
and  after  long  discussions  with  politi- 
cal leaders  he  announced  for  the  first 
time,  before  a  group  of  students,  his 
plan  for  an  Alianza  Popular  Revolu- 
cionaria  Americana.  He  set  forth  a 
fundamental  platform- — since  changed 
materially — in  five  points: 

Action  to  curb  imperialism  (em- 
phasis on  the  yanqui  variety). 

Political  unity  of  Latin-America  (in 
the  footsteps  of  Bolivar). 

Nationalization  of  land  and  indus- 
tries. 

Internationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Solidarity  with  all  oppressed  peoples 
and  classes. 

And  he  unfurled  a  new  flag  de- 
signed to  express  Apra's  mission.  On 
a  red  background  a  map  of  Latin 
America  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Patagonia  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

To  round  out  his  political  educa- 
tion, Haya  went  to  England,  where 
he  studied  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  under  Harold  Laski,  and 
also  at  Oxford.  He  practiced  English 
composition  and  wrote  articles  for 
British  liberal  and  labor  periodicals. 
He  visited  Russia,  examined  the  Com- 
munist system,  and  decided  that  it 
was  not  suitable  for  Peru.  At  an  in- 
ternational ami  -  imperialist  congress 
held  in  Brussels  in  1927  he  made  his 
position  clear.  While  he  was  being 
bitterly  attacked  by  Latin  America's 


Communist  leaders  for  his  stand,  the 
Peruvian  government  banned  Apra  as 
a  Communist  organization. 

JN INETEEN       HUNDRED      TWENTY -EIGHT 

found  him  in  San  Salvador  planning 
an  armed  revolution  in  northern  Peru 
to  overthrow  Leguia.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  returning,  the  plot  failed, 
and  Apra  leaders  in  Peru  were  ex- 
ecuted. Haya  sailed  for  Europe  shout- 
ing, "Long  live  Apra!" 

Three  years  later  he  made  a  tri- 
umphant return  to  his  native  land  as 
Apra  candidate  for  president.  San- 
chez Cerro  had  overthrown  Leguia 
and  had  promised  to  restore  democ- 
racy. Haya  plunged  into  a  vigorous 
campaign,  but  Cerro's  men  counted 
the  ballots.  It  was  widely  charged 
that  the  election  was  framed.  As 
Cerro  took  office,  Haya  told  a  mass 
meeting  of  Apristas: 

Anyone  can  reach  the  national  palace, 
because  the  way  that  leads  to  it  can  be 
bought  with  gold  or  conquered  with 
guns,  but  the  mission  of  Apra  is  to 
reach  the  conscience  of  the  people  be- 
fore reaching  the  palace.  More  Aprista 
blood  will  be  shed,  but  we  can  wait.  .  .  . 
Only  Apra  can  save  Peru. 

A  wave  of  savage  persecution  fol- 
lowed. Thousands  of  Apristas  were 
arrested,  tortured,  killed,  and  exiled. 
Hundreds  were  sent  to  El  Fronton, 
a  damp  and  filthy  prison  island  where 
many  died  from  illness.  Journalists 
who  served  time  on  the  bleak  rock 
have  told  me  of  varicose  veins 
caused  by  confinement  in  a  vertical 
coffin,  and  of  days  spent  in  La  Lo- 


Some  of  the  20,000  Apristas  who  met  for  a  triumphant  demonstra- 
tion,  1933,  in  Lima,  after  the  party  ban  during  the  Cerro  regime 
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berra  (the  sea  woir; — a  cave  which 
was  flooded  ,at  high  tide.  Cerro  had 
closed  the  workingmen's  schools,  but 
in  this  prison  and  others,  classes  in 
politics  and  public  speaking  were  con- 
tinued, and  illiterate  Indians  were 
taught  the  Three  R's. 

Haya  went  underground  and  was 
caught  and  put  in  prison,  where  he 
refused  food  and  became  very  ill.  His 
execution  was  expected  daily.  There 
were  protests  from  all  over  the  world, 
one  from  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  another  signed  by  in- 
tellectuals including  Albert  Einstein, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Jane  Addams,  and 
Harold  Laski.  After  fifteen  months 
he  was  released. 

Vv  MILE  HAYA  WAS  IN  PRISON,  THE 
Trujillo  revolt  and  massacre  of  1932 
took  place.  It  was  touched  off  by  a 
group  of  Aprista  workmen,  who  as- 
saulted and  occupied  some  army  bar- 
racks. In  swift  and  indiscriminate  re- 
prisal, government  troops  and  planes 
slaughtered  some  two  thousand  in- 
habitants, halting  only  when  local  con- 
servatives pleaded  with  the  com- 
mander. After  the  smoke  cleared,  102 
Aprista  prisoners  were  court-martialed 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Ordered  to 
dig  their  own  graves,  they  sang  the 
Apra  song  as  they  swung  their 
shovels. 

The  next  year,  Cerro  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a  young  Aprista  hothead, 
and  General  Benavides,  who  was 
named  president,  promised  a  fair  and 
open  election.  The  election  was  post- 
poned a  number  of  times,  then  a  few 
days  before  it  took  place,  it  was  ruled 
that  Apra  was  an  international  or- 
ganization and  therefore  was  not 
eligible  to  present  a  candidate.  Haya 
quickly  passed  the  word  that  Apristas 
were  to  switch  their  votes  to  a  liberal 
candidate  named  Eguiguren.  The  re- 
sults were  not  announced  and  the 
election  was  declared  void  on  the 
ground  that  Apra  had  illegally  par- 
ticipated. Haya  and  his  party  leaders 
once  more  went  into  hiding. 

In  1945,  Haya  and  his  Apristas 
could  no  longer  be  denied,  and  they 
took  their  place  openly  as  Peru's  nu- 
merically strongest  political  force. 
Apra's  backing  helped  to  place  the 
scholarly  liberal  Bustamante  in  the 
president's  palace,  and  Apra  congress- 
men and  cabinet  members  have  had 
some  success  in  forwarding  party  pro- 
gram. "Apra,"  once  a  whispered 
word,  is  now  defiantly  emblazoned  in 
two-foot  letters  on  Peruvian  walls  all 


the  way  from  the  swank  Lima  suburb 
of  Miraflores  to  the  llama-trodden  vil- 
lages of  the  Sierras.  Opposition 
erasers  follow,  but  never  catch  up. 
Yet  many  an  ardent  Aprista  still 
glances  about  anxiously  and  asks  you 
not  to  mention  his  party  connection. 

They  may  have  reason.  The  proud, 
wealthy  old  families  are  grimly  de- 
termined to  kill  the  Apra  party.  Since 
the  Communists  also  hate  the  Apris- 
tas, they  can  no  longer  associate  Haya 
with  Moscow.  Instead  they  call  his 
movement  fascist,  and  predict  that, 
once  in  power,  Haya  would  cast  aside 
democratic  procedure  and  civil  liber- 
ties, rule  Peru  with  an  iron  hand. 

"What  can  be  expected  from  a 
party  which  has  its  own  anthem  and 
flag,  whose  members  obey  his  com- 
mands, in  a  system  of  vertical  organi- 
zation, and  who  salute  with  the  left 
arm  raised?"  asks  El  Comercio  of 
Lima,  leading  opposition  newspaper. 

Apra's  trappings  are  indeed  startling 
to  the  observer.  Its  salute,  banners, 
rhythmic  handclapping,  handkerchief 
waving,  regimented  cheering,  and 
ecstatic  adoration  of  its  hero  remind 
the  North  American  of  camp  meet- 
ings, Chautauquas,  and  Army  -  Navy 
games  as  well  as  of  mass  demonstra- 
tions for  el  Duce  and  der  Fuehrer. 

For  all  these  things,  Dr.  Luis  Al- 
berto Sanchez,  rector  of  Lima's  vener- 
able San  Marcos  University  and  one 
of  Haya's  right  hand  men,  has  a  ready 
answer.  He  said: 

During  my  stay  in  your  country,  I 
noticed  that  candidates  in  your  less  lit- 
erate southern  states  employed  banjo 
players  and  blues  singers.  With  our  illit- 
eracy rate  of  60  percent,  a  little  more 
drama  is  not  surprising.  Also,  Latins 
like  drama.  As  for  our  salute,  when 
Apra  was  organized  in  1931,  the  Com- 
munists had  their  clenched  fist  and  the 
Fascists  their  open  right  palm.  We 
adopted  the  raised,  open  left  palm,  not 
to  associate  ourselves  with  these  groups, 
but  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  them. 

JM.ORE   SIGNIFICANT  THAN   APRA'S  WIN- 

dow  dressing  is  Haya's  complete  con- 
trol over  his  party.  After  Apra  took 
its  part  in  the  government  in  1945, 
he  called  a  mass  meeting  at  which  the 
newly  elected  Aprista  congressmen 
filed  up  to  the  platform  and  presented 
Haya  with  their  resignations,  for  him 
to  use  if  he  should  see  fit. 

In  Haya's  tight,  well  disciplined  or- 
ganization there  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  our  more  successful  mu- 
nicipal machines.  Like  our  bosses,  he 


has  a  pyramidal  structure  of'  local 
leaders  whose  orders  come  from  the 
top,  he  provides  circuses  and  not  a 
little  bread,  and  dispenses  patronage 
and  protection  to  the  faithful.  Using 
the  methods  of  a  tough,  realistic 
politician,  he  also  inspires  the  ideal- 
istic so  that  they  will  work  as  hard 
as  he  does.  The  young  Apristas  who 
finish  their  jobs  and  spend  long  even- 
ings on  party  work  show  a  conse- 
crated zeal  which  recalls  that  of  the 
volunteer  CIO  workers  in  the  great 
unionization  drive  of  1937.  Nothing 
quite  like  this  ever  happened  in  Peru 
before. 

Haya  works  for  La  Tribitna,  the 
Apra  daily  newspaper,  makes  at  least 
one  political  speech  a  day,  teaches 
constitutional  law  and  social  psy- 
chology at  a  school  for  future  party 
leaders,  and  is  usually  at  his  Apra 
office  until  after  midnight.  Unmar- 
ried, he  lives  in  Lima  with  his  two 
sisters,  a  brother  -  in  -  law,  and  his 
eighty-five-.year-old  mother,  a  devout 
Catholic  whose  crusading  son  has 
always  puzzled  her. 

To  fit  the  times,  Haya  has  trimmed 
and  altered  his  early  program,  which 
was  strongly  anti-imperialistic,  anti- 
clerical, and  pro-Indian.  Because  of 
Peru's  great  need  of  working  capital, 
he  seeks  to  protect  foreign  investors 
by  giving  them  representation  in  the 
new  over-all  directing  agency,  the 
Economic  Congress.  Since  85  percent 
of  Apristas  are  Roman  Catholics, 
Apra  no  longer  attacks  the  clergy. 
While  Indians  are  the  main  bene- 
ficiaries in  his  program  of  social  jus- 
tice, he  no  longer  talks  of  race.  Along 
with  the  reclamation  of  Peru's  desert 
and  jungle,  Haya  would  open  the 
doors  to  European  agricultural  work- 
ers, regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

A.T  THE  MOMENT,  HAYA  AND  HIS  PARTY 

are  going  through  a  new  kind  of 
crisis.  Last  January,  Francisco  Grana 
Garland,  wealthy  publisher,  planter, 
and  drug  importer  and  a  bitter  foe  of 
Apra,  was  mysteriously  murdered  as 
he  left  his  office.  Opposition  news- 
papers immediately  charged  Apra 
with  the  deliberate  assassination  of 
Grana,  and  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  investigation  of  the  crime  has 
dominated  Peruvian  politics  ever 
since.  The  three  Apra  cabinet  min- 
isters resigned  so  that  they  could  not 
be  accused  of  influencing  the  investi- 
gation, and  Apra  members  have  sub- 
scribed 65,000  soles  (about  $6,500)  as 
(Continued  on  page  37 ) 
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Recent  Social  Thinking  in  the  field  of  Mental  Health — two  in 
one  this  month,  the  two  series  current  in  these  pages  since 
last  fall  are  combined  in  the  pair  of  articles  here  following. 


Psychology  Serving  Society 

Schools,    courts,   clinics,    and   vocational   centers   have   put   this 
new-born  science  to  work,  and  now  international  relations  also. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS  WERE  PRETTY  DEFEN- 
•*•  sive  a  few  years  ago  about  the 
question  whether  their  discipline  had 
anything  to  offer  to  a  perplexed 
and  frightened  society.  They  pointed 
out  that  an  infant  science,  such  as 
was  astronomy  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury or  chemistry  in  the  seventeenth, 
had  to  get  its  principles  clear  before 
it  could  develop  a  corpus  of  informa- 
tion, and  that  this  corpus  of  informa- 
tion had  to  be  both  big  and  well- 
ordered  before  decent  applications 
could  be  made.  Psychologists  inno- 
cently shook  their  heads  when  asked 
"to  what  good"  their  efforts  came. 

Then,  after  only  a  few  years  of 
preparation  in  the  administration  of 
personality  tests  and  the  gathering  of 
public  opinion  data,  with  assistance 
from  physiologists  in  the  study  of 
eye  and  brain  and  muscle,  and  from 
psychiatrists  in  dealing  with  disturbed 
persons,  they  found  themselves  sud- 
denly whirled  into  a  position  of  un- 
dreamed-of activity  in  World  War  II. 

They  were  expected  to  tell  who 
would  be  able  to  fly,  to  navigate,  and 
10  bomb;  who  would  crack  up  when 
conducting  traffic  control  in  North 
Africa;  who  would  make  good  offi- 
cer material  in  the  ground  forces; 
who  would  handle  the  civilian  popu- 
lation competently  when  suddenly 
sent  to  a  European  assignment;  what 
factors  would  step  up  industrial  pro- 
duction in  war  plants;  what  it  was 
that  made  highly  patriotic  elements  in 
the  population  hold  back  during  war 
bond  drives;  what  it  was  that  made 
people  vote  for  candidates  that  stood 
for  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  had 
espoused  in  the  recent  public  opinion 
poll.  Dozens  of  new  research  devices, 
thousands  of  individual  psychologists 
were  involved  in  these  war-time  as- 
signments. 

With  the  coming,  since  1945,  of 
large  scale  clinical  psychology  in  the 
Veterans  Administration,  with  the 
great  expansion  of  clinical  services  to 
civilians,  and  with  the  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  industrial  psychology,  public 
opinion  polling  and  research,  the 
psychologist  is  in  the  position  of 
Icarus,  his  new  wings  flying  higher, 
wider,  and  handsomer  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  flying  before  and  wonder- 
ing if  he  will  crash  with  a  bang  as 
the  wings  melt  in  the  heat  of  a  too 
ardent  public  response.  He  feels 
rather  insecure  as  to  whether  actually 
he  is  giving  what  he  seems  to  be 
giving.  He  is  faced  with  a  new  series 
of  questions  as  to  the  very  nature 
and  content  of  his  job  as  a  psycholo- 
gist. 


A  O  .GET  A  FAIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  NATURE 

of  the  new  psychological  perspectives 
which  are  now  opening,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  go  back  to  an  extra- 
ordinary book  with  the  title  "Re- 
membering" by  F.  C.  Bartlett,  of 
Cambridge  University.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1932. 

Any  mention  of  memory  will  bring 
to  the  psychologist's  mind  a  series  of 
well  planned  and  exquisitely  executed 
experiments  in  the  German  labora- 
tories of  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  get  a  sharp 
mathematical  formulation  of  the  way 
in  which  we  memorize,  forget,  and 
rememorize  formal  assignments  such 
as  prose  or  verse.  In  these  investiga- 
tions, nonsense  syllables  had  at  first 
been  used,  and  the  exact  amounts  of 
learning  and  forgetting  plotted  in 
beautiful  curves.  All  this  might  at 
first  suggest  that  the  mind  is  im- 
pressed in  as  simple  and  obvious  a 
manner  as  is  a  piece  of  paper  or  wax 
tablet  upon  which  an  impression  is 
made.  Memory  had  been  naturalized 
in  the  laboratory.  Misgivings  here  and 
there  naturally  appeared,  but  psycholo- 
gists felt  themselves  on  the  way  to 
discovering  principles  essentially  simi- 
lar to  those  obtaining  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

Bartlett's  experiments,  however,  be- 


gan at  another  point.  Instead  of 
memorizing,  his  human  guinea  pigs 
were  expected  to  look  at  postal  cards 
upon  which  appeared  the  pictures  of 
army  and  navy  officers  and  then  later 
to  recall  what  they  had  seen.  They 
were  expected  to  read  a  narrative 
about  a  battle  among  Eskimo  tribes- 
men or  about  an  English  cricket 
match,  to  tell  the  story  for  a  second 
observer  to  learn,  and  so  on,  in  relay 
fashion,  to  get  the  message  through  to 
eight  or  ten  people. 

In  these  studies  it  began  to  be  ob- 
vious that  there  is  no  such  process 
as  "memory"  which  can  be  neatly 
lifted  out  of  the  box,  or  detached  from 
the  rest  of  what  makes  the  human 
animal  tick.  It  became  obvious  thai 
even  the  coolest  and  most  neutral  ma- 
terial arouses  feelings  and  attitudes; 
indeed,  it  has  a  feeling  tone  related  to 
the  whole  system  of  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  individual  person.  Some  years 
before  this,  Freud  had  suggested  a 
dynamic  or  personal  approach  to  the 
problem  of  memory,  but  the  material 
was  fragmentary  and  it  emerged  from 
a  clinical  setting  in  which  experi- 
mental validation  was  not  possible. 
But  what  Bartlett  had  done  was  to 
force  a  reconstruction  within  experi- 
mental psychology  itself. 

More  radical  and  more  influential 
was  the  work  of  Muzafer  Sherif,  a 
Turkish  student  working  first  at  An- 
kara, then  at  Harvard,  then  at  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  Columbia  laboratory 
he  had  a  group  of  individual  subjects 
in  a  dark  room  all  observing  the 
movements  of  a  tiny  point  of  light. 
Here  they  learned  habits  of  group 
perception.  That  is,  each  one  teamed 
to  see  the  movements  as  the  other 
members  of  the  group  saw  them.  But 
the  pinpoint  stimulus  actually  never 
moved  at  all. 

From  such  experiments  it  became 
clear  that  the  laboratory  of  social  psy- 
chology, instead  of  being  a  rather 
esoteric  instrument  dealing  in  minor 
points  of  detail,  was  A  primary  cruci- 
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ble  in  which  everyday  facts  of  social 
life  must  be  tested. 

Sherif's  "Psychology  of  Social 
Norms,"  appearing  in  1936,  hammered 
home  the  point  that  members  of  cul- 
tural groups,  primitive  or  advanced, 
all  over  the  world,  see  not  simply 
with  their  eyes,  but  in  terms  of  deeply 
ingrained,  emotionally  loaded  habiu 
of  perception.  The  whole  conception 
of  freeing  oneself  from  personal  bias 
by  "leaning  over  backwards"  thus 
seems  very  childlike,  naive,  and  ir- 
relevant to  the  actual  problem  of  gain- 
ing scientific  objectivity.  Objectivity, 
on  the  contrary,  has  to  be  learned  the 
hard  way,  not  grasped  by  a  single  act 
of  will. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ethnologists, 
many  of  them  making  good  use  of 
training  in  psychoanalysis,  began  to 
point  out  under  field  conditions  much 
that  was  emerging  also  from  the  stud- 
ies of  such  men  as  Harriett  and  Sherif ; 
and  there  began  to  emerge  just  before 
World  War  II  a  new  conception  of 
the  relations  of  "personality  and  cul- 
ture." Largely  in  consequence  of 
studies  of  primitive  personalities  in 
relation  to  primitive  cultures,  as  car- 
ried forward  by  such  people  as  Mar- 
garet Mead,  Ruth  Benedict,  Ralph 
Linton,  Abram  Kardiner,  and  Cora 
DuBois,  there  emerged  before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  II,  a  series  of 
vigorous  and  ingenious  studies  of 
"national  character."  These  included 
Ruth  Benedict's  study  of  the  Japanese, 
and  a  series  of  studies  now  in  prog- 
ress dealing  with  the  characteristic 
traits  of  Chinese,  Rumanians,  Nether- 
landers.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
ethnological  or  historical  or  psycho- 
logical, as  one  pleases.  They  represent 
a  region  in  which  these  disciplines  arc 
completely  fused. 

These  efforts  toward  a  realistic 
social  psychology  extend  also  into  the 
international  arena.  Serious  efforts 
are  now  under  way  to  systematize  the 
study  of  international  relationships 
under  categories  which  are  psycho- 
logically fruitful.  Not  only  individual 
university  specialists,  but  even  some  of 
the  larger  foundations  have  begun  to 
recognize  that  international  relations 
constitute  not  just  a  political  or  an 
economic  or  a  diplomatic  problem. 
For  human  beings  are,  after  all,  in- 
volved and  human  beings  bring  every- 
thing that  they  are  into  everything 
that  they  do. 

Here  enter,  nervously  but  with  de- 
termination, the  newer  kinds  of  eth- 
nologists, psychiatrists,  psychologists, 


bent  upon  seeing  what  can  be  done 
about  a  social  psychology  of  inter- 
national affairs.  (Jerome  Bruner,  at 
Harvard,  has  actually  gotten  an  inter- 
national social  science  organi/.ation 
under  way.) 

It  is,  of  course,  an  experimental 
question  how  much  such  an  inter- 
national social  psychology  will  achieve. 
Hut  our  international  situation  is 
pretty  desperate;  it  has  prompted  an 
effort  to  determine  how  our  present 
knowledge  in  social  psychology  may 
make  possible  a  tentative  formulation 
of  the  psychological  forces  that  lie  at 
the  roots  of  our  tensions.  Indeed,  a 
research  program  is  actually  beginning 
to  take  shape,  and  while  the  bet  may 
be  against  its  preventing  World  War 
III,  the  same  could  be  said  of  other 
expedients;  and  at  least  this  urgently 
needed  experiment  will  help  throw 
into  relief  some  of  the  things  that  we 
vaguely  know  to  be  wrong  but  about 
which  we  are  doing  nothing. 


T    IS    IN    THIS    CONTEXT    OF    THE    NEWER 
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social  psychology  that  one  must  un- 
derstand the  rapid  changes  that  have 
been  going  on  in  the  study  of  public 
opinion.  The  same  year,  1932,  which 
marked  Bartlett's  "Remembering," 
marked  also  the  initiation  by  George 
Gallup  of  that  series  of  public  opinion 
studies  which  first  gave  the  American 
public  some  inkling  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  public  opinion  data  could 
be  assessed.  Simply  by  paying  full 
attention  to  the  problem  of  sampling, 
in  such  a  way  that  there  was  an  ade- 
quate number  of  people  representing 
each  age  group,  each  economic  level, 
each  religious  or  educational  sub- 
grouping,  and  so  on,  it  was  possible 
to  predict  accurately  how  congressional 
or  presidential  voting  would  go;  and 
in  the  hands  of  other  analysts  even 
better  predictions  have  been  obtained. 
From  these  studies,  the  success  of 
which  lay  chiefly  in  a  greater  statisti- 
cal sophistication  than  was  attained 
earlier,  there  have  emerged  a  series 
of  new  ways  of  thinking  about  public 
opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  obvious,  as 
these  public  opinion  operations  have 
been  carried  forward,  that  they  are 
giving  us  a  year-by-year  view  of  con- 
temporary American  history.  At  sev- 
eral of  the  American  public-opinion 
centers  a  full  bodied  view  of  shifts  in 
economic  and  political  thinking  can 
now  be  obtained,  in  which  one  watches 


the  slow  crystallization  of  attitude 
along  economic  class  lines,  and  ob- 
serves in  careful  personality  studies 
the  reasons,  for  example,  why  certain 
individuals  vote  "contrary  to  their 
pocketbooks." 

In  such  studies  as  these,  as1  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  democracy 
finds  an  extremely  important  ally; 
for  one  can  no  longer  escape  con- 
fronting direct  evidence  as  to  what  it 
is  that  most  people  want,  and  in  what 
direction  their  wants  are  changing. 

Take  the  studies  which  show,  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  months  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  how  very  closely  the  public 
opinion  findings  match  the  steps 
taken  by  President  Roosevelt.  One 
may,  if  one  wishes,  argue  that  people 
would  have  moved  as  they  did  no 
matter  what  F.D.R.  said  or  did.  But 
the  record  has  clearly  indicated  a  mass 
movement  of  greater  and  greater 
readiness  to  aid  the  British  even  at 
the  risk  of  war,  a  greater  determina- 
tion to  resist  further  Japanese  and 
German  expansion;  so  that  the  his- 
torian of  1950  or  2000  will  not  have 
to  speculate  whether  F.D.R.  "had 
public  opinion  with  him"  or  not.  Per- 
haps part  of  the  present  fear  in  Con- 
gress regarding  the  further  develop- 
ment of  public  opinion  research  may 
He  in  the  fear  that  certain  congres 
sional  interpretations  of  public  opinion 
mav  not  be.  factually  well  based. 


ALONG  WITH  PUBLIC  OPINION  RESEARCH 
has  gone  a  rapid  change  in  industrial 
psychology.  Up  until  about  1930,  in- 
dustrial psychology  was  primarily 
concerned  with  getting  the  greatest 
immediate  return  from  the  plant  and 
the  worker.  But  then  there  began, 
notably  in  the  Hawthorne  studies  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  a 
series  of  investigations  of  worker 
morale,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
greater  well-being  and  a  sense  of  more 
complete  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  industrial  plant  led  to  more  and 
more  "ego  involvement,"  more  and 
more  determination  to  do  a  good  and 
solid  job.  From  these  studies  devel- 
oped the  study  of  what  is  today  called 
the  "social  psychology  of  the  indus- 
trial situation." 

Very  dramatic  are  many  of  the  im 
provements  in  wartime  production  re- 
sulting from  a  study  of  such  human 
factors.  Take,  for  example,  the  dem- 
onstration by  Alex  Bavelas  that  a 
group  of  women  textile  workers  who 
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were  already  at  the  point  of  their 
maximum  performance  —  at  their 
"physiological  limit" — were  capable  of 
a  sudden  and  marked  increase  of 
productiveness  as  soon  as  they  had 
spent  a  half  hour  in  a  discussion 
group  to  decide  upon  their  group 
goals. 

In  the  same  way,  the  leadership  of 
the  industrial  situation  has  been  psy- 
chologically studied,  with  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  personal  quirks 
and  foibles,  the  covert  hopes  and  com- 
pletely unconscious  motivations,  which 
operate  in  the  upper  and  middle  strata 
of  business  management.  Amazing 
light  begins  to  be  thrown  on  the 
forces  which  make  industry  move, 
many  of  which  are  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  naive  assumption  of 
pure  dollars-and-cents  motivation,  a 
profits  -  and  -  loss  philosophy  which 
comes  down  to  us  from  classical 
political  economy. 

These  investigations  have  a  still 
wider  significance  as  one  begins  to 
study  the  very  process  of  industrial 
leadership. 

Here  one  begins  to  integrate  clinical 
methods  and  industrial  research  meth- 
ods, to  the  point  of  getting  a  grip  on 
the  dynamics  of  economic  change; 
one  begins  to  see  where  society  has 
to  go  if  these  kinds  of  people  are 
placed  in  these  kinds  of  situations. 
Such  studies  begin  to  make  clear, 
whether  in  business,  in  agriculture, 
in  the  labor  movement,  or  in  politics, 
what  the  daily  grinding  pressures  are, 
how  they  are  received  and  exploited, 
and  within  what  range  the  individual 
may  divert  or  reconstruct  them. 

All  this  is  fundamental  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  democracy.  It  was  the 
vision  of  the  late  Kurt  Lewin  and  his 
associates  that  led  to  the  initiation  of 
a  "Research  Center  in  Group  Dy- 
namics" at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  to  carry  on  experi- 
mental studies  in  the  nature  of  demo- 
cratic modes  of  living.  It  has  become 
a  commonplace  that  psychology  ought 
to  be  able  to  assist  the  democratic 
process  itself. 

One  very  simple  but  extremely  use- 
ful device  which  has  accompanied 
such  studies,  is  the  "Sociorrietry"  of 
J  L.  Moreno,  a  device  by  which 
people  choose,  in  order,  the  people 
with  whom  they  wish  to  live  or  work. 
Each  individual  indicates  those  to- 
ward whom  he  feels  an  attraction. 
In  this  way,  sociometric  placement  in- 


volves grouping  people  not  in  terms 
of  their  intellectual  level  or  past  ex- 
perience, but  in  terms  of  who  actually 
clicks  with  whom.  Sociometric  pro- 
cedure has  repeatedly  proved  capable 
of  making  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  happiness  and  effectiveness  of 
functional  groups. 

Moreno  is  also  associated  with  the 
experimental  development  of  the 
"Psychodraina,"  a  technique  in  which 
each  person  plays  a  role  as  defined 
in  the  community,  learns  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  patient, 
by  actually  participating  in  a  spon- 
taneous, dramatic  production  of  such 
a  situation.  In  the  same  way  personal 
tensions  are  studied  by  getting  the 
Italian  merchant  or  barber  to  try  the 
role  of  being  an  Irish  contractor  or 
subway  guard,  and  vice  versa,  each 
social  group  being  given  the  experi- 
ence not  only  of  receiving,  but  of 
giving  the  kinds  of  responses  that  are 
characteristically  given  in  community 
contacts.  Such  work,  of  course,  re- 
mains on  an  experimental  basis;  but 
it  has  proven  so  far  exceedingly  useful 
as  a  device  for  breaking  down  case- 
hardened  rigidities  which  go  with 
group  membership. 

5 

\V  MAT   OF   EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  ? 

The  applications  of  psychology  in 
education  grow  steadily  "warmer."  To 
be  sure,  intelligence  tests  and  experi- 
ments on  memorizing  continue  to  be 
very  useful,  but  emphasis  is  shifting 
to  studies  of  the  personalities  of  teach- 
ers and  of  their  pupils;  studies  of  the 
emotional  jamming  that  makes  it  hard 
to  learn  to  read;  studies  of  the  social 
psychology  of  the  classroom. 

Profound  changes  are  going  on  as 
a  result  of  studying  the  process  of 
learning  as  an  expression  of  the  entire 
personality  of  the  individual  learner. 
While  the  "progressive  education"  of 
John  Dewey  has  seemed  recently  to 
many  to  be  "dated"  and  lacking  the 
fire  it  possessed  in  its  early  days,  it 
has  actually,  under  new  names  and 
new  forms,  dominated  all  those  types 
of  research  in  education  in  which  the 
curricula  and  progress  through  college 
as  a  whole  are  conceived  not  in  terms 
of  subject-matter  learning,  but  in 
terms  of  personality  growth.  Here 
the  Sarah  Lawrence  College  publica- 
tions define  just  how  each  subject 
matter  is  functionalized  so  that  it  does 


something  to  the  individual  student, 
and  how  the  "dons"  and  the  members 
of  the  "student  work  committee"  fol- 
low closely  and  sympathetically  the 
growth  of  each  individual  in  response 
to  curricular  and  extra-curricular  ex- 
periences. 

Even  with  rampant  reaction  going 
on  in  the  right  wing  of  educational 
thinking  today,  in  the  attempt  to 
stylize  and  formalize  the  whole  proc- 
ess, there  is  increasing  recognition 
through  such  studies  of  the  learner 
that  the  final  test  is  what  happens  to 
the  whole  individual. 


JjOTH    IN    AND    OUT    OF    SCHOOL    THERE 

is  more  and  more  concern  with  chil- 
dren that  have  trouble  in  learning— 
whether  it  be  learning  school  subject- 
matters  or  learning  how  to  live  in  the 
community.  This  has  meant  the  rapid 
growth  of  clinical  psychology. 

Until  recently,  clinical  psychology 
consisted  primarly  of  the  administra- 
tion of  psychological  tests  —  mostly 
intelligence  tests — in  clinics,  courts, 
institutions  for  handicapped  children, 
and  so  on.  Such  services  have,  of 
course,  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  psychiatrists.  The 
enormous  increase  in  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  highly  skilled  per- 
sonal aid  and  guidance  in  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  both  of  the  abnormal 
and  of  the  normal  person,  together 
with  the  gross  insufficiency  in  the 
number  of  psychiatrists,  has  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  clinical 
psychology,  often  in  settings  where  no 
psychiatrist  is  available. 

Active  controversy  prevails  as  to 
whether  clinical  psychologists  who 
have  no  medical  training  should  ever 
be  responsible  for  guidance  and  ther- 
apy. But  in  view  of  the  force  of  the 
flood  tide,  it  is  a  little  silly  to  sit,  like 
King  Canute,  commanding  the  tide 
to  stand  still.  Clinical  psychologists 
are  doing  an  expanding  job,  and  the 
present  problem  is  the  practical  one 
of  giving  them  training,  under  the 
available  psychiatrists,  i.e.  the  chance 
to  get  the  kind  of  experience  upon 
which  competent  practice  depends. 

Mr.  Krieghbaum's  article  in  this  is- 
sue describes  the  applications  of 
psychology  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration clinics.  Two  aspects  of  the 
activity  of  the  VA  may  be  further 
emphasized  here: 

One,  the  VA  is  financing  the  edu- 
cation of  clinical  psychologists  on  a 
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large  scale.  Veterans  enrolled  in  uni- 
versities as  graduate  students  of 
psychology  are  financed  toward  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  while  giving  in  return 
a  considerable  share  of  their  time  to 
practical  clinical  services  to  hospital- 
ized veterans  and  obtaining  clinical 
training  in  so  doing.  The  VA  evi- 
dently intends  to  continue  this  train- 
ing program  for  many  years  ahead, 
thus  adding  hundreds  of  trained  men 
to  the  professional  supply. 

Two,  clinical  services  are  aspects  of 
applied  science  which  can  remain 
healthy  only  as  long  as  pure  science, 
in  the  form  of  research,  continues  to 
flourish.  The  doctor's  theses  and 
other  research  studies  done  in  the 
field  of  personality  study,  tests,  and 
therapy  by  VA  clinical  psychology 
students  will  for  many  years  consti- 
tute an  important  share  of  the 
research  program  of  American  psy- 
chology, integrating  laboratorv  and 
field  approaches,  as  suggested  earlier. 

Everywhere  that  one  turns  in 
schools,  courts,  clinics,  vocational 
centers,  one  may  stumble  on  a  clinical 
psychologist  at  work  not  only  with 
tests  and  interview  procedures,  but 
also  with  therapeutic  techniques  of 
one  or  another  type. .  The  feeling  is 
spreading,  notably  in  our  public 
schools,  that  not  only  the  disturbed 
pupil,  but  the  ordinary,  normal  pupil 
with  ordinary,  normal  problems,  is 


entitled  to  the  best  professional  psy- 
chological guidance  he  can  get. 


T 

JL  HERE   IS   NO   SPACE   HERE  TO  MENTION 

developments  in  those  areas  which 
border  upon  psychology  but  which 
are  not  as  yet  recognized  as  coming 
within  it.  Most  important  of  all  is 
parapsychology  or  psychical  research, 
an  area  in  which  a  number  of  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  and  -indeed 
biologists  and  physicists,  have  been 
conducting  investigations.  The  ortho- 
dox world  of  science  is,  of  course, 
unaware  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
well-controlled  experimental  work  on 
telepathy  and  related  problems.  Since 
these  data  have  "no  right  to  exist," 
they  seldom  appear  in  the  journals 
read  by  the  solemn  and  accredited 
world  of  science;  the  journals  in  which 
such  research  is  being  published  are 
scarcely  known  to  psychologists. 

It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  this 
country  and  England  several  labora- 
tories are  at  work  on  the  conditions 
under  which  telepathic  phenomena 
occur,  and  a  number  of  repeatable  ex- 
periments, that  is,  experiments  which 
can  be  repeated  with  confirmatory 
results  by  other  investigators,  are  in 
the  process  of  development. 

These  data,  just  because  they  give 
a  view  of  human  nature  so  different 


from  our  standard  view,  are  bound 
in  time  to  place  a  new  perspective  on 
the  meaning  of  human  nature.  A  few 
years  ago  one  might  have  thought  it 
too  late  in  world  history  for  the  re- 
sults of  such  experiments  to  make 
any  radical  change  in  practical  human 
relations.  Parapsychology,  however, 
seems  likely  to  offer  us  within  a  few 
years  a  few  general  principles  about 
the  mode  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween man  and  man  which  may  help 
us  to  understand  more  fully  that  deep 
reciprocity  and  interdependence  of 
human  beings  upon  which  sound 
community  relations  must  ultimately 
be  based. 

This  and  other  marginal  fields  bor- 
dering upon  psychology  seem  to  me 
to  have  immense  significance  for  the 
future.  The  immediate  tasks  of  the 
psychologists  of  this  decade,  however, 
are  to  find  young  men  of  warm  and 
sturdy  personalities,  interested  both  in 
science  and  in  application;  to  train 
them  in  all  the  perspectives  and  re- 
search methods  of  the  day;  to  sensi- 
tize them,  as  they  are  being  trained, 
to  all  the  social  needs  which  they  can 
serve;  and  to  give  them  a  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  psychol6gy  fits 
in  with  medicine,  with  education, 
with  the  social  sciences,  in  achieving  a 
better  understanding  of  humanity's 
predicament  and  of  the  need  for  ap- 
plied science  in  finding  a  way  out. 


Rehabilitation  by  Self-Help 


HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 


W    PEOPLE    IN    THIS    AGE    OF    SPECIAL- 

ization  would  expect  to  obtain 
medical  aid  from  a  college  sophomore, 
a  meat  market  employe,  or  a  radio 
repairman. 

Yet  I  recently  saw  these  three  sit- 
ting around  a  table  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  mental  hygiene  clinic 
in  New  York  City  helping  to  cure 
each  other. 

The  war  put  a  great  many  men 
and  women  under  such  strains  as 
they  had  never  had  to  bear  before, 
and  they  "cracked  up."  Some  did  not 
show  or  know  of  this  maladjustment 
until  they  had  been  discharged  from 
military  service — but  they  did  then. 
Both  groups  are,  in  some  ways, 
among  the  most  intensely  wounded 
of  the  war.  No  operation,  no  new 


"wonder  drug,"  no  miracle  of  mod- 
ern prosthetics  can  aid  them.  Their 
task  and  their  doctor's  is  helping 
troubled  minds  to  find  themselves. 
Yet  in  this  difficult  field  under  mod- 
ern handling,  the  percentage  of  recov- 
eries is  considerably  higher  than  in 
medicine  generally. 

A  grateful  nation  charged  the 
Veterans  Administration  with  caring 
for  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  helped  win  the  war.  The  VA 
mental  hygiene  program  has  become 
outstanding  in  the  generally  spectac- 
ular reorganization  during  the  past 
two  years  under  Major  General  Paul 
R.  Hawley,  recently  retired  as  head 
of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  One  integral  part  of 
that  project  is  the  use  of  group  ther- 


apy, which  may  range  from  sup- 
portive, informational,  or  inspirational 
mental  hygiene  talks  for  those  with 
mild  symptoms  to  active  patient  par- 
ticipation of  life-and-death  seriousness 
when  veterans  ventilate  their  prob- 
lems in  the  group  and  receive  group 
comments  and  interpretations. 

The  New  York  City  mental  hy- 
giene clinic  is  one  of  VA's  show 
places.  It  was  here  that  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  see  patients  practice  group 
therapy.  Here  the  veterans  talked 
through  their  problems  with  only  an 
occasional  nudge  from  a  psychologist 
who  sat  in  on  the  conversations. 
Actually  the  patients  were  curing 
themselves. 

One  veteran  had  been  a  radio  re- 
pair man  for  fifteen  successful  years 
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before  he  joined  the  navy's  Seabees. 
After  a  wartime,  head  injury,  he  suf- 
fered from  headaches  and  had  re- 
cently "blanked  out"  because  of  a 
combat  association  when  he  spilled  a 
can  of  red  paint.  Another  was  a 
young  Negro  who  had  been  in  com- 
bat in  Italy  with  the  ground  forces. 
He  wanted  to  leave  his  underpaid 
job  in  his  father's  Harlem  meat 
market  but  hesitated  because  he  felt 
a  strong  affection  for  the  rest  of  his 
family.  A  third  was  a  first  generation 
American  who  had  won  a  Purple 
Heart  flying  over  the  Japanese  home- 
land in  a  B-29.  He  was  having  trouble 
readjusting  to  college  work  after  his 
years  in  the  army. 

1  HE     PSYCHOLOGIST,     ON     FIRST  -  NAME 

terms  with  all  of  them,  began  with 
a  renewal  of  the  radio  man's  story 
of  the  paint  incident. 

"You-  used  to  be  so  hesitant  about 
talking,  Joe.  How  do  you  account  for 
your  change  at  the  last  session?" 

The  mechanic  nervously  lit  a  ciga- 
rette as  he  explained  that  his  head- 
aches had  been  troubling  him  but  he 
had  never  had  his  mind  go  "blank" 
before.  Usually  disinclined  to  talk 
about  his  case,  he  apparently  had  been 
frightened  by  his  experience  into  a 
willingness  to  try  anything  that  might 
help.  As  he  progressed,  he  became 
less  nervous,  talked  more  freely,  and 
stopped  fumbling  with  his  cigarette. 

"SometHing  is  wrong  with  me.  The 
doctors  don't  seem  to  find  the  an- 
swers. I  don't  see  how  I  can  keep 
going  with  these  headaches  getting 
worse,"  he  concluded. 

"What  do  you  think  the  doctors 
should  do,  Joe?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure.  Maybe  I 
should  spend  some  weeks  in  a  VA 
hospital  for  a  complete  check-up." 

"What  sort  of  a  check  did  you  get 
when  you  came  to  VA?" 

"Oh,  it  was  complete  enough,  1 
guess.  The  doctor  even  took  X-ray 
pictures." 

"What  did  they  show?" 

"There  wasn't  any  sign  of  a  tumor, 
he  told  me." 

"You  still  think  something  physical 
is  causing  the  trouble,  don't  you?" 

"Yes.  They  should  be  able  to  do 
something."  Joe  pressed  his  fingers 
against  his  forehead,  shook  his  head. 
"It  couldn't  hurt  like  that  if  there 
wasn't  something  the  matter." 

"What  do  yo"  think.  Bob?" 


"Maybe  there  is  something  the  mat- 
ter that  doesn't  show  up  on  the  X- 
ray." 

Joe  took  a  deep  breath.  "I  wonder. 
I  didn't  like  the  way  that  civilian 
doctor  acted  when  I  talked  to  him." 

The  psychologist  asked,  "Why?"  As 
Joe  hesitated,  he  continued,  "Who  was 
that?" 

"The  doctor  I  went  to  before  1 
came  here." 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"He  sent  me  to  VA.  He  acted  as 
if  the  case  was  too  'hot'  for  him." 

Again  bringing  the  others  into  the 
discussion — an  essential  part  of  group 
therapy — the  psychologist  asked  the 
meat  market  employe,  "Why  do  you 
think  Joe  is  worried  about  being  re- 
ferred to  VA?" 

Jim  suggested  that  apparently  Joe 
had  already  supplied  the  answer  when 
he  admitted  he  wondered  whether  his 
case  was  "hot." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  right?" 

"Not  necessarily,"  said  Jim.  "May- 
be the  doc  wanted  to  save  Joe  his 
cash.  Cx)uld  be,  you  know."  He 
smiled. 

Joe  smiled,  too.  It  was  obvious  that 
he  was  thinking  over  that  angle.  One- 
could  almost  see  him  wondering  if 
he  had  worried  unduly. 

The  psychologist,  almost  as  if  read- 
ing Joe's  mind,  turned  to  the  student 
again  and  asked.  "Joe  is  entitled  to 
VA  treatments,  you  know.  Bob. 
Should  he  take  them?" 

"Sure.  I've  read  in  the  papers  that 
they're  as  good  as  you  can  get.  Re- 
minds me  of  a  guy  in  my  old  outfit 
who  nad  a  lot  of  dough  and  went  to 
private  doctors.  They  operated  on  his 
leg  two  or  three  times.  And  when 
he  didn't  seem  to  get  over  it  right, 
they  finally  called  in  a  specialist  they 
said  was  the  best  man  in  the  country 
for  that  kind  of  an  operation.  They 
had  a  hard  time  getting  him  and  ii 
cost  plenty.  He  fixed  Jack  up  all  right. 
It  turned  out  later  the  reason  the  doc- 
tor was  so  busy  was  because  he  was 
spending  half  his  time  at  a  VA  hos- 
pital. Probably  he  would  have  done 
the  operation  in  the  first  place  if  Jack 
had  gone  to  VA." 

"What  do  you  think,  Joe?"  asked 
the  psychologist. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  It's  a 
point."  Then  after  a  pause,  "You 
know,  doctor,  when  I'm  here  you  al- 
most talk  me  out  of  it.  Then  when  I 
leave  and  haw  those  headaches,  1 


just  think  what  a  mess  I'm  in." 

Joe  had  just  taken  the  first  step  to 
get  out  of  his  "mess."  He  had  begun 
to  cooperate  in  the  group  therapy 
sessions.  That  conversation,  which 
seemed  to  wander  aimlessly,  aired 
some  of  the  buried  problems  which 
doctors  believe  are  causing  the 
troubles,  which  Joe  thinks  are 
physical. 

Thus  these  men's  thoughts — those 
on  the  surface  and  die  more  sub- 
merged ones,  too — were  tossed  back 
and  forth  during  the  group  therapy 
session  by  the  men  themselves.  Much 
depended  on  the  psychologist.  Those 
in  the  VA  clinic  are  experienced  men. 
For  example,  the  one  that  I  saw  at 
work  also  teaches  psychology  at  New 
York  University. 

JNloW,    HOW    IS    IT,    SERIOUSLY,    THAT    A 

group  of  mentally  sick  persons  them 
selves,  untrained  in  either  psychology 
or  psychiatry,  can  help  cure  each 
other  ? 

Dr.  Helen  Campbell,  a  Swarthmore 
professor  before  the  war  and  in 
charge  of  clinical  psychology  at  the 
New  York  clinic  since  it  opened  in 
May  1946,  explained  it  this  way: 

A  patient,  in  the  first  place,  may  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  his  difficulties  if  a 
fellow  sufferer  analyzes  them,  in  many 
cases  sooner  and  more  effectively  than 
if  the  psychologist  himself  told  him. 
That  is  why  many  psychologists  use  the 
non-directive  technique. 

Possibly  even  more  important  is  what 
we  call  the  socialization  factor  involved. 
Virtually  all  of  the  veterans  here  are 
suffering  because  of  disturbed  inter- 
personal relationships  —  trouble  with 
their  wives,  children,  parents,  employers, 
teachers,  or  friends.  Group  therapy  pro- 
vides a  laboratory  course  in  human  re 
lations. 

At  these  sessions,  a  patient  may  learn 
how  to  understand  himself  better.  He 
may  practice  new  techniques  in  relation- 
ships. If  he  feels  that  these  new  attitudes 
work,  he  can  apply  them  outside  the 
clinic.  For  instance,  if  there  is  an  ag- 
gressive member  who  insists  on  talking 
all  the  time,  the  others  in  the  group 
usually  hold  him  down.  He  learns  better 
how  to  mingle  with  people. 

Another  important  point— when  the 
veteran  sees  that  others  too  need  mental 
assistance,  he  loses  his  sense  of  unique- 
ness. 

If  proof  is  needed  of  the  psycholo- 
gist's importance  in  VA  mental  health 
work,  it  is  convincing  to  notice  the 
number  working  in  the  New  York 
clinic.  Prior  to  General  Hawley's  re- 
organization, not  a  single  psychologist 
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was  employed  in  any  of  the  VA  neu- 
ropsychiatric  hospitals  and  it  had  no 
mental  hygiene  clinics.  Now  at  least 
a  hundred  work  in  the  New  York 
clinic  alone,  and  other  hundreds 
across  the  nation. 

VETERANS  WHO  PARTICIPATE  DAILY  IN 
cooperative  therapy  at  the  mental 
hygiene  clinic  on  the  ninth  floor  at 
252  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
represent  only  a  small  segment  of 
former  servicemen  needing  treatment. 
Dr.  Daniel  Blairi,  chief  of  VA's  entire 
neuropsychiatric  services,  told  me  that 
at  least  100,000  could  well  use  help 
and  yet  only  a  fraction  of  them  are 
now  taking  advantage  of  VA  facil-' 
ities.  He  believes  that  preventive 
medicine  is  infinitely  better  than 
curative;  he  would  prefer  to  have 
veterans  who  feel  they,  may  "crack" 
visit  a  VA  clinic  before  they  actually 
do. 

Even  the  war-disturbed  veteran 
comprises  only  a  part  of  the  still 
greater  and  ever  growing  mental 
health  problem.  Veterans  belong  to  a 
special  group  for  whom  help  has  been 
provided.  Some  of  them  probably 
would  have  needed  assistance,  war  or 
no  war.  But  many  would  have  gone 
along  normally  except  for  the  strains 
of  military  service. 

Some  mental  cases,  the  VA  recog- 
nizes, grow  out  of  definite  physical 
facts.  For  instance,  amputees  suffer 
a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  shock 
when  they  lose  an  arm  or  leg.  Psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  recogni/.e 
I  this  but  most  of  this  type  of  therapy 
is  handled  outside  the  mental  clinics. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  plays  a 
large  role  in  the  over-all  VA  activities. 
Under  the  guidance  of  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists,  veterans  with  physi- 


Drawings  of  the  human  figure  constitute  one  of 
the  tests  used  by  VA  psychologists.  Distortions 
from  reality  highlight  important  individual 
thought  processes.  The  male  and  female  figures 
at  left,  obviously  reminiscent  of  Popeye  and 
Olive  Oyl  were  produced  by  a  patient  diagnosed 
as  "obsessive,  with  incipient  schizophrenia." 
Those  below  come  out  of  a  diagnosis  of 
"neurotic  depression." 


cal  disabilities  are   retrained   for   jobs 
which  fit  them  better. 

The  "hobby  shop,"  a  few  floors  be- 
low the  mental  hygiene  clinic  in  the 
New  York  City  VA  building,  illus- 
trates one  phase  of  rehabilitating  the 
physically  handicapped.  Veterans,  in- 
cluding amputees,  go  there  to  work 
at  weaving,  wood  carving,  and  other 
tasks  which  attract  their  attention  and 
at  the  same  time  the  shop  provides 
an  outlet  for  the  products  of  occupa- 
tional therapy. 

On  the  average,  every  day  twenty 
veterans  visit  the  hygiene  clinic  the 
first  time  for  help  in  untangling  their 
emotional  difficulties. 

They  move  through  a  routine  as 
exact  and  ordered  as  an  assembly  line. 
First  comes  an  on-the-spot  decision  as 
to  whether  their  sickness  grew  out  of 
military  service.  VA  calls  this  determi- 
nation of  the  service-connection  of  the 
disability.  In  cases  requiring  mental 
hygiene,  the  widest  possible  latitude  is 
extended  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
A  physical  examination  checks 
whether  anything  is  wrong  organ- 
ically. Perhaps  the  illness  has  a 
physical  cause.  Patients  requiring 
mental  hygiene  then  have  a  pre- 
liminary interview  with  a  psychiatric 
consultant  to  explore  possibilities  of 
treatment,  after  which  they  meet 
members  of  the  clinical  team  that  will 
treat  them. 

All  this  requires  from  two  to  four 
hours.  The  effort  is  to  give  the  veteran 
good  care  with  a  minimum  of  red 
tape  and  to  make  him  reali/.e  that 
this  is  what  he  is  getting.  This  last, 
the  doctors  stress,  is  imperative  in 
mental  cases. 

The  current  patient  load  of  the 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  VA  mental 
hygiene  clinics  is  about  eight  hundred 


veterans.  To  treat  them,  there  are  the 
equivalent  of  forty  full  time  psychi- 
atric teams.  Thus,  if  a  consultant 
works  half  time,  another  contributes 
enough  so  that  together  they  represent 
a  single  team  unit. 

AT  THE  MENTAL   HYGIENE  CLINIC,  THE 

psychiatric  team  consists  of  a  psychi- 
atrist, a  psychologist,  two  social  work- 
ers, and  two  clerk-typists.  Possibly 
this  last  pair  represents  a  concession 
to  bureaucracy,  but  it  also  means  that 
the  other  members  are  freed  from 
paper  work  which  formerly  hampered 
them. 

The  psychiatrist  makes  a  general  ex- 
ploration of  the  veteran's  troubles. 
The  social  worker  finds  out  about  his 
background  and  explains  what  may 
be  expected  from  him  and  -what  he 
may  expect  from  the  clinic.  The  psy- 
chologist decides  what  tests  are  to  be 
given  and.  in  many  cases,  works  on 
the  treatment. 

Psychologists  and  social  workers, 
according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  are  in  no 
sense  mere  technical  assistants  to  the 
psychiatrist.  A  feeling  of  collaboration 
is  developed,  the  members  of  each 
group  maintaining  an-  equal  attitude 
of  responsibility  for  their  patients. 

Dr.  Blain.  a  psychiatrist  who  set  .in 
outstanding  wartime  record  in  rc- 
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habilitating  merchant  seamen  whose 
ships  had  been  torpedoed  or  bombed, 
has  paid  special  tribute  to  the  psy- 
chologists' role.  He  said : 

Psychologists  are  trained  in  certain 
elements  which  are  omitted  in  the 
training  of  psychiatrists,  just  as  psychi- 
atrists study  some  fields,  like  pathology, 
anatomy,  and  biochemistry,  which  are 
usually  not  part  of  the  training  of  psy- 
chologists. The  psychologist  commonly 
is  made  acquainted  with  certain  scien- 
tific methods,  with  statistics,  and  with 
factors  necessary  to  proper  quantitative 
evaluation,  the  science  of  measurement. 
.  These  elements  in  his  training  make 
him  a  valuable  team  member  who  can 
contribute  to  investigation,  evaluation, 
and  surveys. 

.PSYCHOLOGISTS  WERE  ASSIGNED  DURING 
the  war  to  many  tasks  of  evaluating 
personalities  an'd  finding  jobs  into 
which  men  and  women  would  best 
fit.  Few  agencies  utilized  them  more 
than  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
and  many  OSS  techniques  now  have 
been  put  to  civilian  use. 

Psychologists  use  the  fairly  new 
projective  tests  to  probe  the  indi- 
vidual's personality  and  determine,  if 
possible,  what  is  wrong.  This  is  the 
diagnosis.  Then  they  provide  oppor- 
tunities, once  the  line  of  treatment 
has  been  defined,  for  the  individual's 
growth  through  psychotherapy.  In 
this,  they  may  use  frank  explanations 
of  the  veteran's  trouble  in  language 
that  he  can  understand  and  thus 
eliminate  his  worries  and  doubts,  or 
they  may  practice  individual  or  group 
discussions.  In  this  last  classification 
falls  group  therapy. 

Both  war  and  postwar  handling  of 
former  servicemen  provided  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  human  material 
never  before  available  to  the  psycholo- 
gists. Given  this  opportunity,  many 
forms  of  diagnosis  and  of  treatment 
have  been  evolved  and  others,  little 
known  before  the  war,  have  been 
adopted  as  standard  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  con- 
ventional intelligence  tests,  VA  psy- 
chologists may  choose  any  one  of  four 
projective  approaches  in  their  battery 
of  tests.  These  are: 

1  Ink  blot  tests  developed  by  Her- 
man Rorschach  in  Switzerland  some 
twenty  years  ago  but  not  used  ex- 
tensively by  psychologists  in  this 
country  until  the  war.  The  patient  is 


asked  to  tell  what  he  sees  in  ten 
standardized  ink  blots  which  comprise 
the  test.  There  are  unlimited  interpre- 
tations of  the  teri  cards,  but  through 
long  experience  psychologists  have 
found  that  personality  types  have  cer- 
tain characteristic  answers.  For  ex- 
ample, one  blot  which  is  commonly 
described  as  two  men  is  apt  to  be 
called  the  ribs  of  a  human  being  by  a 
person  suffering  from  a  split  person- 
ality. 

2  Sentence  completion  tests  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Henry  Murray  during  his 
years  with  the  Harvard  Psychological 
Clinic  and  extensively  applied  to  OSS 
candidates  to  determine  their  adjust- 
ments, their  feelings,  and  their  atti- 
tudes. 

The  hundred  sentences,  divided  so 
that  the  patient  will  not  be  overtired 
of  testing  by  answering  all  of  them  at 
a  time,  yield  important  clues  to  his 
attitudes  toward,  for  example,  his 
mother,  women  generally,  his  supe- 
riors at  work  or  in  school,  his  own 
abilities  and  goals,  his  fears. 

The  sentence  completion  tests  of 
fifty  questions  are  given  with  a  ten- 
minute  time  limit.  This  means  that 
the  individual  does  not  have  time  to 
consider  each  answer.  He  has  to  reach 
down  into  his  subconscious  for  most 
of  his  replies  and  so  cannot  mask  or 
hide  his  real  feelings.  Psychologists 
have  found  that  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  incomplete  sentence 
refers  to  "I"  or  to  "Charlie"  or  "John." 
The  person  almost  without  exception 
identifies  himself  with  the  situation. 

3  Thematic     Apperception     Tests 
(TAT),  also  used  by  Dr.  Murray  to 
evaluate  OSS  personnel. 

The  patient  is  shown  a  series  of 
pictures  and  asked  to  write  a  short 
story  about  each.  In  one,  for  instance, 
two  heads  are  shown  close  together. 
Frequently  they  are  seen  romantically 
as  a  couple  dancing  or  kissing.  How- 
ever, in  a  recent  case  a  psychologist 
obtained  a  clue  to  an  underlying  cause 
of  a  schizophrenic  personality  when 
they  were  described  as  being  of  the 
same  sex.  Another  picture  shows  a 
girl  carrying  books  while  several  men 
work  in  a  field  in  the  background. 
The  story  about  this  illustration  some- 
times gives  clues  to  the  patient's  atti- 
tude toward  women  and  also  toward 
learning. 

4  A    request   to   draw   the   human 


figure.  Distortions  from  reality  may 
highlight  important  thought  processes 
of  the  individual.  For  example,  it  is 
significant  whether  a  man  draws  the 
figure  of  a  male  or  female  first.  Psy- 
chologists use  this  test  to  determine 
the  masculinity-femininity  relation- 
ships of  the  individual. 

RECENTLY,  A  VETERAN  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
atoll  battlefields  who  walked  into  the 
menta(l  hygiene  clinic  complained  of 
being  nervous,  restless,  and  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind.  His  conversation 
rambled  but  disclosed  a  belligerent, 
emotional  individual. 

This  patient's  replies  to  the  sen- 
tence-completion tests,  and  the  psy- 
chologist's conclusions  based  on  them 
show  how  these  diagnostic  tools  are 
used: 


I   suffer   most   from 
sciousness. 


.   self-con- 


I'm 


I  often  think  about  how  .  . 
doing. 

When  they  turned  him  down  for  the 
job,  Bill  ....  worried  about  himself. 

Joe  was  uneasy  because  ....  he  was 
unsure  of  himself. 

CONCLUSION:  This  patient  is  basically 
insecure,  having  doubts  about  himself. 

He  always  wanted  to  be  ....  great. 

Most  people  do  not  know  that  I  .... 
have  quite  an  ego. 

He  thinks  of  himself  as  ....  pretty 
good. 

CONCLUSION:  He  was  over-compen- 
sated for  his  feeling  of  inadequacy  by 
adopting  an  egocentric  manner. 

It  is  embarrassing  ...  to  be  misjudged 
and  treated  so. 

Every  time  he  wasn't  invited,  Ralph 
....  felt  himself  wronged. 

It  is  irritating  to  be  ....  misjudged. 

CONCLUSION:  With  little  insight  into 
.  his  own  behavior,  the  patient  projects 
the  cause  to  others. 

My  family  is  ....  just  folks  with 
lots  of  faults. 

He  was  dominated  by  ....  his 
mother. 

Bob's  family  was  ....  a  jamboree  of 
personalities  and  noise. 

CONCLUSION:  His  family  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  his  irritation. 

When  the  diagnosis  was  supported 
by  the  Rorschach  and  the  TAT,  the 
veteran  was  hospitalized  as  a  para- 
noid type. 

But  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  do 
the  pieces  fall  so  easily  into  a  pattern. 
More  likely,  for  example,  an  indi- 
vidual w'ill  write:  "The  men  who 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Boat  day  at  Hammerfest,  alive  as  a  summer  resort,  and  twice  as  excited  over  the  rebuilding. 

They  Were  Ready 


MABEL  A.  STANFORD 


WHEN  I  WENT  TO  NORWAY  A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  FOR  MY 
first  visit  since  1939,  I  found  the  country,  from  Oslo 
to  the  Arctic,  awake  and  at  work.  During  the  occupation, 
Norway  developed  in  secret  a  tremendous  scheme  of  recon- 
struction. One  official  told  me,  "I  was  happily  removed  from 
my  office  for  four  years  and  had  the  time  in  my  home  to 
plan  for  the  future  activity  of  my  department."  He  was 
only  one  of  many  who  were  ready,  as  soon  as  freedom  came, 
to  begin  to  shape  a  planned  future  for  Norway. 

Today,  with  starvation  stalking  most  of  the  war-stricken 
lands,  the  Norwegians  are  able  to  say,  "No  one  need  go 
hungry  here  this  winter."  With  many  other  areas  in  turmoil 
Norway  has  kept  the  familiar  pattern  of  life  for  the  thous- 
ands who  returned  from  exile  and  war  service. 

Norway  has  restored  most  of  the  communication  and 
transportation  systems  which  bind  the  long  country  together. 
Even  in  devastated  Finnmark  far  to  the  north,  they  have 
rebuilt  hundreds  of  the  bridges,  docks,  lighthouses,  and 
roads  which  the  Germans  systematically  destroyed. 

I  heard  people  say  again  and  again,  "It  must  be  done." 
They  were  talking  of  the  heroic  restoration  in  the  far  north, 
the  reestablishment  of  the  entire  school  system  which  the 
Germans  wrecked,  the  pressure  of  urgent  problems  of 
finance,  currency,  hospitals  and  medical  care,  bus  and  boat 
service  to  isolated  communities,  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. Norwegians  have  one  objective,  not  to  "restore"  their 
common  life  to  prewar  levels,  but  to  develop  a  happier  and 


healthier  way  of  life  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  country. 

In  every  town  and  city,  new  houses  are  going  up,  old 
buildings  are  under  repair.  There  are  all  sorts  of  shortages, 
but  the  last  scrap  of  material  is  put  to  good  use.  The  docks 
are  busy,  the  markets,  stores,  trains  and  buses  crowded. 

I  visited  the  "Norwegian  Lidice,"  the  small  fishing  vil 
lage  of  Televaag  on  an  island  out  of  Bergen.  The  Germans 
utterly  destroyed  the  village — burned  every  building,  killed 
the  livestock,  scattered  the  inhabitants. 

Now  the  houses  are  being  rebuilt,  each  larger  and  more 
comfortable  than  the  original,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
survivors  are  being  brought  home.  Televaag  has  had  the 
help  of  friendly  groups  throughout  the  world. 

From  the  south  to  Varanger  fjord,  from  Skenivek  to 
Kirkenes,  I  was  greeted  by  the  heartening  sights  and  the 
cheerful  sounds  of  rebuilding.  I  found  Norway's  long,  con- 
tinuous tradition  intact.  The  Norwegians  have  walked  the 
perilous  road  of  war  and  postwar  adjustment  without  falling 
into  Europe's  slough  of  despond.  The  task  confronting  the 
nation  when  the  enemy  capitulated  is  only  begun,  but  it  is 
well  begun. 

X1  ROM  THIS  HOPEFUL  PICTURE  NO  ONE  SHOULD  CONCLUDE  THAT 

the  Norwegians  no  longer  need  help;  but  so  far  as  any 
people  can,  they  are  helping  themselves.  Their  eyes  are  on 
the  future,  and  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  progress  toward 
their  goal  in  the  honest  coin  of  patience,  toil,  and  self-denial. 
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While  Norway  is  safeguarding 
her  patterns  of  life,  she  is  also 
experimenting  with  new  ways. 
The  operation  of  the  new 
deep-freeze  fish  plant  at 
Tromsoe  is  being  watched 
eagerly  as  it  may  revolutionize 
the  export  methods  of  one  of 
the  country's  chief  industries 


Trondheim's  open  air  market  at  King  Olaf's  pillar 
sells  local  flowers  and  fjord  strawberries  rather 
than  the  oranges  and  bananas  of  prewar  years 


Norway  -  A wa 


Bodoe,  a  port  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  rising  from  its  ruins  like  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake. 
Old  German  barracks  supply  the  chief  building  material 


e  and  at  Work 


Mail   and  supply  boats  are   the    only    links    the    fisher- 
men of  the  Lofoten  Islands   have  with  the  outside  world 


Part  of  restored  Televaag. 
condemned  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  fate  of  Lidice. 


Aid  for  the  USA 


We  could  turn  our  back,  perhaps,  on  the  call  for  help  from  Europe's 
270,000,000  people,  but  what  about  the  return  from  them  which  we  need? 


pHE  CALL  FOR  HELP   THAT   HAS   COME 

-*-  to  us  from  Europe  is  a  plea  to 
preserve  political  freedom  as  well  as 
to  restore  the  means  of  prosperity. 
Economic  aid  has  political  overtones; 
but  economic  aid  graduated  by  politi- 
cal and  military  necessity  will  fail  of 
its  purpose.  We  cannot  fight  com- 
munism by  politically  timed  hand- 
outs. This  will  not  give  "assurance 
that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may 
live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from 
fear  and  want."  Nor  will  it  create  in 
our  own  land  the  spirit  that  will  make 
us  the  organizing  center  of  a  prosper- 
ous world  and  the  bulwark  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  A  negative  attitude, 
prompted  by  fear,  and  grudgingly 
calculated  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  will 
have  reactions  on  our  own  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  aid  to  Europe 
given  positively  and  constructively  by 
calculations  of  economic  productivity 
will  return  political  dividends.  This 
is  a  critical  turning  point  in  the  long 
run  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  more  important  that 
we  should  act  for  the  right  reasons 
than  that  we  should  act  rightly.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  mercy  (which 
has  the  same  root  as  commerce) 
blesses  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him 
that  takes. 

The  levels  of  subsistence  aimed  at, 
in  all  the  "relief"  proposals  for  west- 
ern Europe,  are  low;  but  the  degree 
of  effort  they  demand  from  tired  and 
disheartened  workers  in  these  stricken 
lands  is  great.  If  the  production  tar- 
gets that  have  been  set  for  them  are 
not  attained,  or  if  the  iron  curtain 
does  not  lift,  or  when  lifted,  discloses 
that  the  granary  is  bare,  or  if  prices 
do  not  fall  from  their  present  levels, 
further  aid  must  be  asked  from  the 
United  States — or  Europe  must  sink 
lower  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  War,  waged  first 
on  the  military,  then  on  the  economic 
and  political,  and  again  on  the  mili- 
tary level  with  new  and  more  de- 
structive weapons,  has  over  the  last 
thirty  years  ruined  Europe's  capacity 
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to  act  as  the  organizing  center  of  our 
civilization,  and  destroyed  western 
Europe's  ability  to  feed  and  clothe 
itself  without  outside  aid.  What  R.  H. 
Tawney  said  twenty  years  ago  about 
the  wars  that  brought  the  medieval 
world  to  ruin  now  reads  like  a  pro- 
phetic comment  on  our  own  times: 

Mankind,  it  seems,  hates  nothing  as 
much  as  its  own  prosperity.  Menaced 
with  an  accession  of  riches  which  would 
lighten  its  toil,  it  makes  haste  to  re- 
double its  labors,  and  to  pour  away  the 
perilous  stuff,  which  might  deprive  of 
plausibility  the  complaint  that  it  is  poor. 

Applied  to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  new 
resources  commanded  by  Europe  during 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
might  have  done  something  to  exorcise 
the  specters  of  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  to  raise  the  material  fabric  of  civili- 
zation to  undreamed  -  of  heights.  Its 
rulers,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  alike, 
thought  otherwise.  When  pestilence  and 
famine  were  ceasing  to  be  necessities 
imposed  by  nature,  they  reestablished 
them  by  political  art.  The  sluice  which 
they  opened  to  drain  away  each  new 
accession  of  superfluous  wealth  was  war. 

Drawing  on  some  older  wisdom, 
Mr.  Tawney  added  a  comment  from 
Erasmus,  worth  pondering  today: 

"Of  all  the  birds,"  wrote  the  sharp- 
est pen  of  his  age,  "the  eagle  alone  has 
seemed  to  wise  men  the  type  of  royalty 
— not  beautiful,  not  musical,  not  fit 
for  food,  but  carnivorous,  greedy, 
hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and, 
with  its  great  powers  of  doing  harm, 
surpassing  them  in  its  desire  of  doing 
it." 

JTERHAPS  IT  IS   AS  WELL  NOT  TO  LINGER 

over  the  fact  that  we  have  chosen 
this  predatory  bird  as  our  national 
symbol.  It  is  better  to  recall  the  word 
arsenal,  which  we  used  so  freely  in 
connection  with  democracy  during  the 
war.  Originally,  that  word  meant  a 
workshop  or  factory,  a  center  of  the 
mechanical  arts. 

The  United  States  now  has  the 
capacity  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the  free 
world.  It  could  create  in  other  coun- 
tries the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell  from 


us  in  two-way  trade.  The  know-how 
of  Americans  is  their  greatest  pro- 
ductive asset;  but  the  most  efficient 
factory  cannot  function  without  cus- 
tomers. Our  best  customers  need  not 
only  food  and  fuel  till  they  can  dig 
for  themselves;  they  need  a  stock  of 
materials  to  work  on,  machines  to 
process  the  materials,  and  technical 
help  in  setting  up  the  machines  and 
organizing  modern  layouts. 

They  cannot  eat  gold  or  weave  cloth 
out  of  paper.  Nor  can  they  recreate 
their  productivity  out  of  doles.  The 
proposal  to  set  up  a  U.  S.  Corporation 
for  European  Reconstruction  contains 
a  valuable  idea:  Is  it  technical  effi- 
ciency which  America  has  to  offer  to 
the  world? 

OUT    THIS    IS    AN    IDEA    THAT    MUST    BE 

freed  of  any  hint  of  dictation  or  domi- 
nation. Technical  efficiency  does  not 
necessarily  connote  political  wisdom. 
The  technicians  are  good  servants  of 
society  but  poor  masters.  The  task 
before  us  is  to  negotiate,  like  good 
neighbors,  effective  means  of  helping 
our  friends  and  allies  without  inter- 
fering in  their  family  affairs  or  pa- 
tronizing their  poverty. 

The  United  States  has  not  come  to 
its  affluence  by  moral  superiority.  Its 
people  do  not  differ  from  their  Euro- 
pean forbears  in  any  marked  mental 
or  physical  characteristics,  except  that 
they  have  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
born  in  a  richly  endowed  country 
with  resources  so  organized  as  to  give 
opportunity  to  the  common  man. 

America  means  something.  The 
Revolution  and  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  expressed  principles  of 
political  liberty  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity that  have  proved  themselves  in 
practice.  Americans  of  the  present 
generation  have  inherited  the  fruits 
of  this  social  experiment — the  larger 
number  of  them,  or  at  least  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  having  come 
into  the  inheritance  by  adoption.  Into 
the  experiment  went  ingredients  from 
many  European  struggles  for  liberty 
—the  English  tradition  of  the  com- 
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mon  law  and  parliamentary  democ- 
racy, the  French  tradition  of  liberty 
and  equality,  Irish  independence  and 
Scottish  industry,  along  with  German, 
Polish,  Scandinavian,  Slavic  contribu- 
tions to  the  Revolution  and  to  the 
formative  period  of  the  Union. 

Every  movement  towards  freedom 
in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century 
added  its  quota — the  Italian  immi- 
grants who  came  after  Garibaldi  and 
Mazzini,  as  well  as  the  Carl  Schurzs. 
We  are  what  we  are  because  of  this 
outpouring  from  Europe. 

\V  E  CAN  BE  PROUD  OF  WHAT  GENER.V 

tions  of  Americans  have  done  and 
we  must  cling  to  what  is  different  in 
our  society — to  the  tolerance  of  creeds, 
and  the  intolerance  of  caste,  to  the 
equal  opportunity  in  our  schools,  and 
the  diversity  of  our  economic  enter- 
prise. But  this  should  not  lead  us  to 
strike  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisee. 

Other  peoples — the  Danes  and  the 
Swiss,  for  example— have  created  for 
themselves,  a  way  of  life  that  com- 
pares with  our  own,  out  of  far 
scantier  resources.  The  exuberant 
productivity  of  America  is  an  achieve- 
ment to  wonder  at,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  except  in  a  vast 
area  of  abundant  resources.  In  the 
past  we  have  often  abused  that  rich- 
ness, exploiting  our  heritage  in  what 
John  Muir  was  moved  to  describe  as 
"a  gobble-gobble  economy." 

We  have  been  content  to  watch 
wind  and  water  erode  fertile  fields 
into  arid  wasteland  while  elsewhere 
we  were  transforming  deserts  into 
productivity  by  harnessing  nature.  We 
have  drawn  recklessly  upon  oil  and 
mineral  reserves. 

We  have  plunged  boldly,  and  on 
the  whole  we  have  won  our  gambles, 
though 'sometimes  the  costs  have  been 
heavy.  The  magnificence  of  our  ven- 
tures still  astonishes,  and  often  ap- 
palls, those  who  must  ration  them- 
selves more  carefully. 

We  have  been  free,  till  now,  also 
of  the  strategic  cares  that  have 
burdened  Europe.  The  handful  of 
people  in  thirteen  eastern  states  who 
spread  across  a  continent  trace  their 
history  as  that  of  a  moving  frontier. 
Along  that  frontier  there  was  no  room 
for  disputed  claims. 

If  the  locomotive  had  not  pierced 
the  mountain  barriers  and  given 
Horace  Greeley  the  opportunity  for 
his  ban  mot,  New  England  sea  cap- 
tains would  have  been  right  with  their 
rivals  from  old  England  on  the  sea- 


iroiuicrs  of  trade  and  settlement. 
Caleb  Cushing  prayed  that  he  might 
be  divinely  prevented  from  entertain- 
ing "the  idea  of  cooperating  with  the 
British  Government  in  ...  upholding 
the  base  cupidity  and  violence  and 
high-handed  infraction  of  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  which  have  char- 
acterized the  operation  of  the  British, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  the 
seas  of  China;"  but  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  no  illusions  about  "the 
arrogant  and  insupportable  preten- 
sions of  China,"  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  Caleb  Cushing  himself 
leported  that,  after  he  had  expressed 
himself  "with  extreme  plainness  and 
frankness,"  and  relieved  himself  of 
"all  the  harsh  things  which  needed 
to  be  said,"  he  had  obtained  by  treaty 
"complete,  equal,  and  impartial  parti- 
cipation" in  all  the  advantages  and 
privileges  secured,  or  to  be  secured, 
by  any  other  nation  in  China. 

We  should  remember  also  that  the 
development  of  our  continent  was  al- 
ways part  of  the  world  market.  In 
the  beginning,  New  England  exported 
grain  and  the  southern  states  ex- 
ported tobacco.  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  written  that  "the  extensive  culti- 
vation of  cotton  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  expected,  but  from  the  previous 
establishment  of  domestic  manufac- 
tories of  the  article;"  but  within  a 
generation  the  industrial  demands  of 
Lancashire  had  begun  to  open  a 
market  that  grew  steadily  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  wheat,  and  later  the  corn-fed 
hog  products  of  the  Middle  West, 
silver  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 
and  in  our  own  time  the  prunes  and 
raisins  of  California,  have  found  im- 
portant outlets  in  Europe.  At  the 
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moment  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  preventing  a  disastrous  de- 
cline in  prune  and  raisin  prices  by 
buying  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  for 
European  relief — quantities  that  in 
more  normal  times  went  to  Europe 
(mainly  to  Britain)  by  way  of  trade. 
The  settlement  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  were 
hastened  not  only  by  the  expanding 
markets  offered  to  the  new  areas  of 
production,  but  also  by  the  European 
capital  which  was  borrowed  to  build 
lailroads  and  develop  minerals.  La- 
borers for  farm  and  factory  came 
largely  from  Europe  also. 

JL  HE  SECURITY   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

was  never  a  cause  of  anxiety  as  long* 
as  the  seas  were  patrolled  by  a  power 
with  which  war  became  less  and  less 
likely.  We  have  never  had  conscrip- 
tion in  peaceful  times,  and  have  been 
able  with  impunity  to  let  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  run 
down  for  long  decades  at  a  time.  This 
golden  age  is  over. 

Formerly  we  could,  when  necessary, 
mobilize  our  power  in  leisurely  fash- 
ion. Secure  behind  the  oceans,  we 
could  rely  upon  time  being  available 
to  start  our  war  preparations  from 
scratch.  In  two  world  wars  we  have 
come  in  to  deliver  the  final  blows 
after  other  peoples  had  sustained  the 
first  assaults. 

These  wars  quickened  in  tempo.  In 
the  first  we  had  nearly  three  years, 
in  the  second  not  much  over  two 
years,  before  the  shooting  war  started 
for  us.  We  shall  have  less  time,  less 
stalwart  allies,  and  less  ocean  insula- 
tion if  we  ever  face  another  war. 

For  reasons  of  sheer  self-preserva- 
tion, therefore,  we  are  bound  to  exert 
ourselves  to  create,  as  far  as  lies  with- 
in our  power,  a  prosperous  peace- 
loving  and  free  world.  The  peoples 
from  whom  we  sprang,  and  from 
whom  we  first  drew  our  love  of 
liberty,  are  capable  still  of  doing  what 
they  did  earlier.  We  have  good  allies 
to  the  south  of  us,  and  in  the  British 
dominions  whose  way  of  life  is  closest 
of  all  to  our  own. 

If  we  can  lend  a  hand  to  set 
western  Europe  on  its  feet  again,  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  economic 
enterprise  and  political  liberties  can 
flourish  will  be  a  reality.  But  if 
Europe  is  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  regi- 
mentation, we  shall  have  to  follow 
Colonel  McCormick's  Chicago  Tri- 
bune and  revert  to  the  philosophy 
and  habits  of  the  caveman. 
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Nothing  to  be  debated  in  the  current  Congress  more  closely  touches 
American  homes  and  lives  than  the  proposal  here  discussed  pro  and  con. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING? 

This  Educator  Says  "Yes" 


T  HAVE  long  held  that  the  average 
A  boy  graduating  from  high  school  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  is  too  young  for 
college.  My  experience  of  the  past  two 
years,  with  our  campus  wholly  dom- 
inated by  returned  war  veterans,  has 
strengthened  that  conviction.  The 
youngster  just  out  of  secondary  school, 
attempting  to  compete  with  his  more 
mature  classmates  has  had  little  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  qualities  of 
leadership  which  college  should  give 
him.  He  is  the  forgotten  man  of  to- 
day. 

The  veterans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  getting  more  from  college  and 
giving  more  to  it  than  any  group  of 
undergraduates  I  have  known  during 
more  than  three  decades  at  Rutgers 
University.  Their  training  and  experi- 
ence have  served  to  establish  ob- 
jectives, to  crystalize  their  thinking, 
to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  of  higher  education. 
They  do  an  infinitely  better  job  in 
the  classroom  and  also  in  extracur- 
ricular activities,  including  athletics, 
than  do  their  younger  brothers. 

Their  attitude  and  their  achieve- 
ments recently  led  me  to  write  a 
book,  "Son  of  To-morrow,"  (West- 
minster Press)  in  which  I  suggested 
that  after  finishing  high  school  a  boy 
either  take  a  job  for  a  year  or  two  or 
enlist  in  the  armed  forces  for  eighteen 
months  before  college  entrance.  The 
book  has  caused  widespread  contro- 
versy. Many  educators  have  approved 
it,  many  have  criticized  it.  The  chief 
arguments  against  the  book's  thesis 
are,  (1)  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  wartime  and  peacetime  train- 
ing and  that  a  boy  now  going  into 
service  would  face  many  temptations 
which  would  serve  to  weaken  his 
moral  stamina;  and  (2)  that  youth 
would  become  military-minded  and 
our  country  an  aggressor  nation. 

To  the  second  contention  I  can  only 
say  that  the  veterans  now  on  our 
campus  are  the  most  peace  loving 
group  of  students  we  have  ever  had. 
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In  answer  to  the  first,  1  should  like  to 
tell  the  stories  of  John  and  Jerry. 

John  is  now  twenty  years 'old.  He 
was  eighteen  when  he  entered  college, 
a  harum-scarum,  irresponsible,  party 
loving  boy,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
"spoiled"  at  home.  His  scholastic 
record  was  so  poor  that  he  withdrew 
before  the  end  of  the  semester  to 
avoid  flunking  out.  People  shook  their 
heads  when  he  went  to  training  camp. 
The  Army  would  ruin  him,  they  said. 

He  spent  six  months  with  the  oc- 
cupation forces  in  Japan  and  came 
back  physically  improved  and  morally 
intact.  Somewhere  along  the  way  he 
grew  up,  he  explained,  and  women 
and  parties  just  weren't  in  the  new 
picture.  He  minded  his  own  business, 
and  no  one  thought  the  less  of  him 
because  of  it.  John  returned  to  the 
campus  a  chemistry  major  and  has 
now  shifted  to  business  administra- 
tion. This  peacetime  veteran  is  doing 
a  good  job  at  college. 

J  ERKY  IS  A  DIFFERENT  TYPE.  HE  WAS  AN 

outstanding  student,  a  potential  cam- 
pus leader,  except  for  his  excessive 
shyness  and  reserve.  He  resented  his- 
call  to  service  at  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year,  considering  it  un- 
necessary and  a  complete  waste  of  his 
time.  He  planned  to  continue  after 
college  with  graduate  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  and  every  week  counted.  But 
he  told  me  when  he  returned  from 
Germany  that  his  service  experience 
had  meant  more  to  him  than  his  two 
years  in  college.  He  had  rubbed  el- 
bows with  all  kinds  of  young  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  had 
learned  what  they  thought  about, 
what  their  ambitions  were.  And  lie 
had  become  "a  good  mixer." 

There  were  many  temptations,  he 
a'dmitted;  women,  drinking,  playing 
the  black  market,  stealing  —  many 
more  possible  pitfalls  than  at  college 
or  at  home.  Hut  he  had  decided  when 
he  sailed  for  Germany  that  he  would 
go  straight.  He  kept  to  his  decision 


and  is  a  better  man  for  it.  He  is  in 
favor  of  universal  training. 

1  asked  him  about  boys  without  hi.s 
education  and  family  background.  He 
said  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
the  boy  himself.  If  he  was  weak,  he 
succumbed  to  temptation;  if  he  was 
strong,  he  resisted.  Some  of  the  clean- 
est men  he  knew  came  from  poor 
homes  and  had  never  attended  high 
school;  some  of  the  worst  "rounders'" 
were  ex-college  students.  The  right 
kind  of  officer  exerted  great  influence 
ror  good,  he  added. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commis 
sion  on  Universal  Training  recom- 
mends in  its  report:  "(1)  The  selec- 
tion of  men  of  character  as  command- 
ing officers  of  the  several  camps;  (2) 
the  selection,  and  proper  training  in 
the  problems  of  an  eighteen-year-old, 
of  the  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  who  will  take  part  in  the 
training."  This  I  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial. 

Our  youth  of  today  are  exposed  to 
temptation  everywhere;  in  high 
school,  in  factories,  on  athletk  fields, 
in  offices,  on  college  campuses.  Sooner 
or  later  they  must  break  away  from 
mother's  apron  strings  and  live  their 
own  lives.  And  under  what  better 
conditions  can  they  make  the  break 
than  in  a  training  camp  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  peers,  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  men  specially  prepare* 
to  understand  their  problems? 

JM  Y  EXPERIENCE  WITH   YOUTH  HAS   1» 

eluded  thirty-four  years  on  a  collejj 
campus,  ten  years  as  associate  director 
oi  a  summer  camp  in  Maine,  and  OIK- 
year  as  deputy  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  Union  County,  New  Jerse) . 
I  have  dealt  with  all  sorts  of  boys 
and  young  men  ranging  in  age 
from  ten  to  thirty.  My  faith  in 
them  is  absolute.  Only  on  rare 
casions  have  they  broken  their  won 
to  me.  In  hundreds  of  instances  they 
have  proved  their  honesty,  their  lov 
altv.  and  their  willingness  to  mee 
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obligations.  I  do  not  fear  the  effect,  of 
military  training  on  today's  youth.  If 
ihey  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
And  why,  they  will  play  their  part  as 
adequately  as  did  millions  of  their 
older  brothers  in  World  War  II.  And 
just  as  these  oldsters  are  better  men 
because  of  their  experiences,  so  the 
youngsters  as  a  result  of  their  train- 
ing, will  be  better  qualified  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

I  feel  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  health  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  program.  The 
trainee  will  follow  a  wholesome 
schedule,  with  good  food,  regular 
hours,  plenty  of  exercise.  Physical  de- 
fects will  be  corrected.  Outdoor  life 
and  physical  training  will  build  up 
the  boys'  bodies,  and  establish  habits 
of  fitness  which  should  continue  in 
later  years.  A  healthy  boy  is  usually 
happy  and  responsive.  The  proposed 
program  should  make  healthy  young- 
sters of  thousands  of  boys  who  are 
now  suffering  from  disabilities  of 
which  they  may  not  be  aware.  A 
young  man  cannot  realize  his  full 
possibilities  unless  he  is  physically 
sound.  Universal  training  will  serve 
to  make  him  so. 

In  camp,  the  trainee  will  be  under 
strict  but  intelligent  discipline.  The 
absence  of  discipline  in  family  life  to- 
day is,  I  believe,  one  of  our  biggest 
problems.  Ninety  percent  of  the  cases 
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To  help  men  in  training  to  "get  fit" 
and  "keep  fit"  the  army  prescribes 
progressively  vigorous  exercise 


Men  in  the  experimental  L7MT  unit 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  spend  much  ol 
their  off-duty  time  in  this  study  hall- 


coming  before  me  as  a  juvenile  judge 
were  due  to  improper  home  environ- 
ment. Boys  in  their  middle  teens  were 
permitted  to  run  wild  because  their 
parents  did  not  or  could  not  control 
them. 

At  our  college,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  students  summoned  to  the  dean's 
office  for  infraction  of  rules  are  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  home  discipline. 
The  root  of  the  trouble  is  the  doting 
mother  or  the  dominating  father.  The 
youngsters  need  to  get  away,  to  de- 
velop independence  of  thought  and 
action,  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
They  can  do  so  under  the  proposed 
plan  of  universal  training.  And  what 
a  release  it  would  be  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  them! 

All  those  included  in  the  program 
would  have  to  make  emotional  ad- 
justments in  new  surroundings  and 
under  strange  conditions.  But  that  is 
a  part  of  their  education,  a  factor  in 
their  growth.  The  average  eighteen 
year-old  adjusts  himself  fairly  easily. 
He  is  willing  to  go  along  with  others 
of  his  age  so  long  as  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination and  no  favoritism.  Parents 
send  their  eight-year-old  sons  to  camp 
and  their  fourteen-year-old  sons  to 
boarding  school  and  believe  they  are 
acting  wisely.  It'  these  children  can 
adjust  to  new  situations,  why  not  the 
vouth  in  his  late  teens? 
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There  is  no  questioning  the  fact 
that  the  shy  youngster,  the  boy  who 
has  been  too  delicately  nurtured,  may 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  (He  is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  hard  time  wherever 
he  goes.)  But  the  program  calls  for 
the  assistance  of  trained  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  chaplains.  Trainees 
with  personal  problems  will  be  part 
of  their  job. 

Some  of  the  boys  will  be  unhappy 
— that  is  to  be  expected.  But  I  believe 
that  before  the  period  of  training 
ends,  most  of  them  will  find  them- 
selves, and  that  in  itself  will  be  an 


educational  achievement.  As  a  result 
of  his  experience,  the  boy  will  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  job  or  of  college. 

Jerry,  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
article,  learned  to  become  a  "mixer" 
during  his  period  of  service.  The  same 
opportunity  will  be  presented  the 
trainees  under  universal  training. 
They  will  be  in  close  association  with 
rich  boys,  poor  boys,  and  boys  neither 
rich  nor  poor.  Their  horizons  will  be 
broadened,  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature  enlarged.  And  further,  as  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission 


points  out,  the  program  "would  bring 
together  young  Americans  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  to  share  a  common 
experience  and  to  fulfill  a  common 
obligation  to  their  country,  thus  con- 
tributing to  national  unity,  the  found- 
ation of  our  security." 

VVE    MUST    NOT    LOSE    SIGHT    OF    THE 

fact  that  the  proposed  program  would 
offer  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
vocational  guidance.  The  commission 
recommended  that  the  individual  test- 
ing now  used  in  the  armed  forces  be 
supplemented  by  "vocational  aptitude 
tests  which  could,  together  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Y    INSTRUCTIONS    FROM    THE   EDITOR 

stated  that  both  articles  deajing 
with  universal  military  training  "must 
definitely  be  limited  to  the  educa- 
tional pluses  and  minuses,  and  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  matter  of  na- 
tional security."  It  is  necessary  to 
state,  however,  that  neither  this  writer 
,  nor  any  educational  group  or  organi- 
zation with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
would  oppose  compulsory  peacetime 
training  if  we  believed  that  it  would 
make  any  recognizable  contribution 
to  our  national  security  or  to  world 
peace.  Unfortunately,  on  this  question 
our  military  leaders  are  not  free  to 
speak  unless  they  favor  U.M.T. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Universal  Training  admitted 
that  the  program  cannot  be  justified 
en  grounds  other  than  military  ne- 
cessity. I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  commission  considered  first 
whether  a  program  of  universal  training 
could  be  supported  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  possible  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's health,  education,  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment. It  has  been  our  judgment 
that,  if  these  were  the  only  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  program,  they 
could  be  secured  more  surely  and  more 
appropriately  through  a  strengthening 
of  existing  public  and  private  agencies 
in  these  fields  rather  than  by  a  separate 
system  of  universal  training. 

In  commenting  on  the  health  as- 
pects of  U.M.T.  the  commission  rec- 
ognized frankly  that  "no  six-month 
training  period  can  possibly  make  up 


for  the  failures  of  our  society  to  pro- 
vide proper  medical  care  and  the 
other  elements  of  sound  health  during 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  a  person's 
life."  Commenting  further  on  the 
health  aspects  of  the  program: 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  net 
effect  of  this  program  on  the  general 
health  would  be  distinctly  ,on  the  posi- 
tive side.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  (1)  that  a  program  of 
this  kind  could  not  be  justified  on  that 
basis  alone,  (2)  that  its  benefits  will 
be  limited,  and  (3)  that  the  same  ad- 
vantages could  be  provided  in  other 
ways  by  the  civilian  community  if  there 
were  a  will  to  do  so  and  if  adequate 
funds  were  provided  for  the  purposes. 

In  considering  the  moral  aspects  of 
U.M.T.,  it  was  stated: 

We  must  admit  at  once  that  a  serious 
moral  problem  is  presented  by  the  very 
removal  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  from  the 
normal  influences  of  his  home,  church, 
school,  and  local  comunity,  and  his  com- 
parative isolation  in  a  camp  with  large 
numbers  of  other  men  under  an  en- 
tirely new  and  different  environment. 

As  to  educational  advantages,  the 
commission  declared: 

No  one  would  advocate  such  a  ven- 
ture [U.M.T.]  purely  with  conventional 
educational  objectives  in  view,  or  would 
argue  that  such  objectives  could  not 
far  better  be  attained  by  the  equivalent 
amount  of  time  spent  elsewhere. 

Clearly,  those  who  seek  to  sell 
U.M.T.  to  the  American  public  on 


the  basis  of  what  it  would  do  for  the 
health,  education,  and  morals  of  the 
nation's  male  youth,  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Universal  Training  for  their  justifica- 
tion. 

The  commission  went  even  further 
in  indicating  how  alien  to  American 
ideals  is  the  whole  concept  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  in  peacetime 
when  it  stated: 

For  reasons  already  given,  this  pro- 
gram should  only  continue  for  as  long 
as  military  necessity  requires  it.  When 
this  necessity  ceases  through  the  hoped- 
for  growth  of  a  world  with  a  real  in- 
ternational order  and  an  effective  United 
Nations,  it  should  be  quickly  abandoned 
since  it  has  no  proper  place  in  American 
life  [italics  mine]  except  to  the  extent 
that  national  security  and  our  world 
obligations  demand  it. 


The  commission  admits  that 
U.M.T.  "has  no  proper  place 
Amercan  life"  and  exhorts  us  to  ge 
rid  of  it  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  But  if  this  plan  is  put  intc 
effect,  there  will  be  important  vestec 
interests  to  protect  it,  including  tr 
many  thousands  of  army  officers 
occupying  the  "temporary  higher 
rank"  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion for  those  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gram. Most  important  of  all  in  pro- 
tecting the  permanency  of  U.M.T. 
would  be  the  powerful  propaganda 
arm  of  the  War  Department  itself. 
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The  commission  did  not  have  access 
to  House  Report  No.  1073,  released 
July  24,  1947  (nearly  two  months 
after  its  own  report)  by  the  Publicity 
and  Propaganda  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Department  and  entitled 
"Investigation  of  Participation  of 
Federal  Officials  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  it  Relates  to  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training."  The  members  of  the 
sub-committee,  all  of  whom  signed 
the  document,  are:  Forest  A.  Harness, 
chairman;  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Henry  J.  Latham,  Carter  Manasco,  J. 
Frank  Wilson.  Let  me  quote  from 
that  report: 

Your  committee  reports  that,  on  the 
basis  of  hearings  held  on  June  20  and 
July  24,  1947,  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  War  Department  is  using  govern- 
ment funds  in  an  improper  manner  for 
propaganda  activities  supporting  com- 
pulsory military  training,  or  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  "universal  mili- 
tary training".  .  .  .  The  use  of  federal 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation  is  unlawful  under  section  201, 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  We 
have,  therefore,  brought  these  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  a  request  that  the  Attorney 
General,  at  once,  initiate  proceedings  to 
stop  this  unauthorized  and  illegal  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys. 

He  would  be  gullible  indeed  who 
expected  the  Department  of  Justice 


".  .  .  such  training  should  be  of  a  predominantly  military  character  and  specifi- 
cally designed  to  prepare  him  for  service  in  one  of  the  armed  forces." — Front 
the  report  of  The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal  Training. 


to  take  any  effective  steps  in  this  mat- 
ter. Many  educators  hold,  with  this 
writer,  that  once  we  adopt  U.M.T.  it 
will  be  virtually  impossible  to  termi- 
nate it — regardless  of  its  effect  on  the 
education,  health,  and  morals  of  our 
youth,  or  on  American  ideals. 


UT  THERE  ARE  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE 


B 

plan  that  should  give  us  pause.  I 
submit  that  the  commission's  proposal 
would  almost  surely  result  in  federal 
military  control  of  American  second- 
ary and  higher  education.  The  report 
suggests,  for  example,  that  funds  be 
allocated  to  universal  training  to  pro- 
vide educational  aid  to  as  many  as 
45,000  trainees,  all  of  them  selected  by 
the  military  authorities.  Thus  the 
armed  forces  would  obtain  first  call 
on  the  nation's  finest  and  most  capa- 
ble male  youth.  The  President's  com- 
mission even  proposes  to  select  train- 
ees and  give  them  financial  aid  in 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  presum- 
ably to  assure  the  Army  an  adequate 
supply  of  military-minded  chaplains, 
at  the  same  time  helping  soften  oppo- 
sition of  church  groups  to  U.M.T. 

Among  the  options  open  to  the 
trainee,  following  his  six  months  in 
military  camp,  is  that  of  college  at- 
tendance accompanied  by  enrollment 
in  the  ROTC.  This  would  virtually 


require  every  college  enrolling  male 
students  to  maintain  an  ROTC  unit. 
Personally,  I  have  no  objection  to 
ROTC  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis. 
My  objection  is  to  a  scheme  under 
which  the  colleges  would  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  an  ROTC  unit 
in  order  to  exist,  and  the  War  De- 
partment could  exercise  control  over 
the  colleges,  through  its  power  to 
eliminate  a  ROTC  unit  whenever  it 
chose  to  do  so. 

The  commission  argues  that  the 
scheme  would  not  mean  military  con- 
trol of  educational  institutions,  but 
its  argument  is  not  convincing.  The 
commission  report  states: 

.  .  .  the  special  courses  under  the 
second  educational  option  would  be  reg- 
ular ones  of  the  institution  he  was  at- 
tending which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  [italics  mine]  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Army 
and  would  not  be  courses  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  War  Department 
and  unwillingly  forced  upon  an  educa- 
tional institution.  However,  the  War 
Department  and  educational  institutions 
should  work  together  in  the  develop- 
ment of  courses  which  might  serve  the 
purposes  of  both. 

The  commission  put  as  the  first 
item  in  its  eight-point  program  for 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Charity  Taught  Me 


MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


TTt     MIGHT     HAVt     STEPPED     OCT     OF     A 

•*•  •*•  Rembrandt  canvas  as  he  entered  my 
office  —  tall,  gray-bearded,  stoop  -  shoul- 
dered, a  tragic  face  illumined  by  intense 
and  somber  eyes.  His  beard  swept  down 
over  a  buttoned  fur  coat  that  reached 
from  neck  to  ankle.  It  was  a  mild 
( )ctober  day. 

"This  is  Mr.  Hyman  Solomon,"  said 
my  secretary.  "He  was  turned  down  at 
the  admission  desk  because  Miss  Rhati- 
gan  thought  he  was  able  to  pay  a  private 
doctor." 

Like  other  charitable  clinics,  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary  inquired  into  the  cir 
cumstances  of  each  "new  patient,"  being 
obligated  to  accept  none  who  could 
afford  private  medical  service.  As  di- 
rector of  the  dispensary,  I  had  made  the 
rule  that  any  applicant  who  protested 
against  rejection  should  see  me  person- 
ally. There  were  perhaps  two  such  cases 
a  week. 

The  girl  handed  me  his  admission 
record.  There  were  the  name  and  ad- 
dress; age,  sixty -six;  married;  three 
young  children;  occupation,  sewing- 
machine  operator;  complaint,  persistent 
cough.  On  the  card  was  written:  "T.D." 
"Wears  fur  coat." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  a  little 
about  your  family  and  why  you  came 
tc  us  here?" 

"I  arrived  in  Boston  two  years  ago. 
When  cold  weather  comes,  I  cough. 
Last  winter  we  had  still  some  savings. 
They  are  gone  now.  In  Kiev  I  was  a 
teacher.  Here  I  must  work  a  machine. 
I  get  tired,  but  I  must  earn.  A  doctor 
might  help  me."  He  went  on  more 
slowly,  speaking  with  accent  but  in  good 
English.  "The  children  are  our  grand- 
children. My  son  and  his  wife  were 
killed  in  a  pogrom.  Neighbors  saved  the 
>  hildren.  They  are  ours  now." 

Those  were  sweatshop  .days  for  gar- 
ment workers,  long  before  unionization. 
I  knew  what  tailors'  wages  were,  and 
i he  long  slack  periods.  I  spoke: 

"Mr.  Solomon,  we  would  like  to  help 
you  if  we  can.  I  am  afraid  that  your 
fur  coat  gives  the  impression  that  you 
have  money." 

I  saw  his  eyes  kindle.  I  saw,  too,  that 
the  fur  showed  signs  of  decay  and  of 
repair.  He  lifted  his  head.  Beginning  at 
the  neck,  he  undid  button  after  button 
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with  care.  Then  with  dignity  he  spread 
the  front  fur  wide  open. 

He  had  no  coat  under  it.  No  shirt. 
Only  an  undershirt. 

"It  was  my  father's"  he  said. 

After  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
sorrow  and  dignity  of  the  man  are  sharp 
in  my  memory.  I  learned  then,  if  never 
before,  that  in  "dispensing  charity,"  even 
medical  charity,  we  are  operating  upon 
the  souls  of  human  beings. 

J.  lit  BOSTON  DISPENSARY  STORY  BEGAN 
with  a  fur  coat,  but  it  didn't  end  there. 
On  that  particular  day,  Hyman  Solomon 
was  sick,  needed  a  doctor,  had  no  money 
and  (as  he  told  me  later)  after  his  wife 
had  besought  him  for  a  week  to  go  to 
the  clinic,  he  had  steeled  himself  to  "bow 
his  head." 

Appreciating  his  sensitiveness  and 
knowing  how  doctors,  (who,  as  in  most 
such  clinics,  received  no  pay  for  their 
services)  might  react  to  the  sight  of  that 
fur  coat,  I  went  upstairs  for  a  brief  chat 
with  the  medical  man  who  was  to  see 
him.  Clearly,  the  help  of  charity  was 
necessary,  but  the  blow  of  charity  had 
tc  be  countered  by  personal  fellowship. 
Then  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Solomon  and 
(still  more)  the  medical  social  worker 
carried  the  story  on.  Within  four  nonths 
the  cough  was  gone  and  this  scholar  in 
three  Oriental  languages,  as  he  turned 
cut  to  be,  had  been  found  a  job  in  a 
library  and — to.  his  joy — a  week  end 
opportunity  to  teach  in  a  Sabbath  School. 

Here  began  the  second  lesson.  Within 
a  little  less  than  two  years,  we  had 
started  at  the  Boston  Dispensary  a  Pay 
Clinic,  where  the  doctors  were  paid  for 
their  time  and  the  patients  themselves 
paid  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
service  (except  the  general  overhead); 
and  where,  because  there  was  money  to 
spend,  we  could  insure  the  physician's 
regular  attendance,  employ  enough 
skilled  assistance  for  him,  and  limit  the 
number  of  patients  so  as  to  do  an  effi- 
cient professional  job.  I  had  become 


convinced  that  the  medical  needs  of  all 
the  people  who  "couldn't  afford  a  doc- 
tor" could  not  be  met  by  charity.  The 
pay  clinic  was  not  a  complete  substitute 
for  charity,  for  there  were  people  that 
could  not  pay  anything  at  all,  and  still 
other  people  who  could  afford  office  fees 
but  not  major  illness  at  home  or  in 
a  hospital.  But  the  pay  clinic  could 
shunt  some  persons  from  the  charity 
road. 

More  pay  clinics  were  set  going  at  the 
Boston  Dispensary.  They  are  still  run- 
ning. Some  other  institutions  followed. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  during  the  early  Twenties 
and  later  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
1  had  opportunty  to  help  several  get 
started  "in  New  York  and  Chicago.  But 
they  ran  up  against  an  obstacle  which 
scamped  their  growth  or  even  prevented 
their  being  born  —  the  opposition  of 
physicians  because  of  the  alleged  com 
petition  of  pay  clinics. 

The  pay  ciinics,  however,  had  a  by- 
product which,  like  the  dyes  and  drugs 
distilled  from  coal,  has  sometimes  proved 
more  valuable  than  the  product  itself. 
They  focused  the  attention  of  their  doc- 
tors and  administrators  on  what  nobody 
had  time  for  in  the  old-fashioned  charity 
clinics — the  efficient  rendering  of  medi- 
cal services,  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  medical  and  administra- 
tive standards.  Some  of  the  clinics  con- 
nected with  first  rank  medical  schools 
did  the  same  thing.  They  didn't  call 
themselves  pay  clinics,  although  they 
salaried  their  key  doctors  and  some  of 
their  patients  were  charged  more  than 
nominal  fees. 

XTERE  WAS  THE  START  OF  fJROUP  MT.DICAL 

practice  under  non-profit  auspices, 
which  has  gone  far  towards  supplying 
the  best  of  medical  service  for  the  pa- 
tients and  the  best  of  professional  oppor- 
tunities for  physicians.  Parallel  to  this 
has  been  private  group  practice,  from 
the  Mayo  Clinic  down,  especially  in  the 
Midwest. 

I  thought  of  the  fur  coat  last  spring. 
The  president  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  was  testifying  in  favor  of 
Senator  Taft's  "Health  Bill,"  and  in 
defending  the  Means  Test  as  part  of 
that  program,  he  said: 
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The  Means  Test  is  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  process'for  determining  whether 
an  individual  is  financially  able  to  meet 
the  cost  of  necessary  care,  and  for  in- 
suring that  aid  will  reach  the  individual 
in  need.  .  .  . 

Doctors  and  hospitals  apply  Means 
Tests  every  day  in  determining  whether 
needy  patients  shall  receive  medical  or 
hospital  care  without  charge,  or  at  par- 
tial cost.  Community  chest  contribu- 
tions, gifts,  and  charitable  endowments 
for  hospital  care  run  into  huge  amounts 
every  year.  These  charitable  funds  are 
intended  for  the  care  of  persons  whose 
low  income  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  the  cost  of  medical  and 
hospital  care.  Hospitals  have  been  quietly 
using  various  sons  of  Means  Tests  to 
determine  which  of  their  patients  are 
most  in  need  of  such  financial  assistance. 
There  is  no  reason  in  these  cases  for 
any  outrage  of  personal  feelings.  The 
practice  is  accepted  as  a  fine  expression 
of  charitable  purpose  applied  in  worthy 
manner. 

Of  course  the  practice  of  the  Means 
Test  is  "accepted"  by  those  who  apply 
it.  And  given  the  situation  of  most  hos- 
pitals, their  officers  have  had  to  apply 
it.  Nobody  should  blame  them  for  that. 
How  clearly  this  hospital  administrator 
sees  the  outside  of  the  fur  coats! 

I  am  not  opposed  to  charity.  I  have 
administered  charity  and  learned  that  it 
can  be  necessary  and  useful,  but  I  have 
learned  something  more.  Charity  taught 
me  its  own  limitations.  One  of  these 
limitations  is  financial.  There  never  has 
been  nor  ever  will  be  enough  charity — 
private  or  public  —  to  solve  any  really 
big  social  problem:  education;  old  age; 
unemployment;  medical  care.  Another 
limitation  is  spiritual.  The  giver  may 
feel  a  stimulating  gratification,  the  re- 
cipient a  rewarding  gratitude. 

But  neither  of  these  sentiments  makes 
up  for  the  stigma  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority associate  with  receipt  of  charity. 
This  disadvantage  is  at  its  minimum 
when  the  charity  is  private  and  per- 
sonal, but  the  trend  in  our  times  has 
been  overwhelmingly  towards  adminis- 
tration through  organizations. 

VV   ITHIN   THE  PAST   FEW   MONTHS   I    HAVE 

seen  a  revealing  instance  of  this 
trend  in  the  hospital  field.  The  state  of 
Maryland  has  just  adopted  the  policy  of 
paying  non-government  hospitals  full 
cost  (up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  per  day) 
for  the  care  of  indigent  patients.  There 
is  a  long  history  behind  this  action — a 
generation  or  more  during  which  a  few 
cities,  like  New  York,  paid  voluntary 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  "public  charges," 


but  only  token  amounts,  far  below  cost 
of  service;  while  a  few  other  cities  and 
states  (like  Pennsylvania)  made  lump 
sum  grants  for  the  same  purpose,  de- 
termined Heaven,  and  a  few  insiders, 
knew  how. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  American 
Hospital  and  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Associations  agreed  upon  a  policy 
of  "payment  of  public  funds  to  voluntary 
hospitals."  Payments  should  be  on  a 
per  diem  basis  for  services  rendered; 
cost  was  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  rate  of  payment;  lump  sum  pay- 
ments were  discouraged;  uniform  cost 
accounting  systems  were  urged.  Sub- 
stantial though  piecemeal  progress  fol- 
lowed in  effectuating  these  policies. 

VV  HAT  MARYLAND  HAS  DONE  is  THUS 
the  confirmation  of  a  long-develop- 
ing policy  by  the  definitive  action  of  an 
important  state.  It  came  as  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  a  crisis  in  the  hospitals,  in 
Baltimore  and  elsewhere,  because  of 
high  and  still  rising  costs,  pressing  as 
hard  on  their  budgets  on  the  one  side 
as  the  demand  for  beds  pushed  them  on 
the  other.  The  cost  to  the  state  of  the 
new  rates  of  payment,  over  the  previous 
nominal  amounts,  will  exceed  a  million 
dollars  in  1948.  The  hospitals  were  not 
passive  about  the  proposal.  Leading 
trustees  and  administrators  spoke  for  it; 
the  State  Hospital  Association  urged  all 
hospital  authorities  to  "see  their  legis- 
lators"; the  Governor  recommended  it 
in  a  special  message;  the  chief  news- 
papers supported  it;  it  was  made  law 
last  November  within  five  days  after 
the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

To  me  this  means  a  very  different 
kind  of  medical  charity  from  that  which 
was  described  by  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary's incorporators  in  1796  as  "private" 
benevolence,  "the  more  refined  as  it  is 
the  more  secret";  or  even  from  that 
implied  in  the  statement  of  the  president 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
which  presents  the  hospital  as  a  source 
of  charity  responsible  only  to  itself. 

This  action  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  comes  at  a  moment  when 
methods  of  paying  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices as  well  as  for  hospitalization  are 
under  exigent  discussion.  I  thought  of 
Hyman  Solomon's  fur  coat  again  on 
November  19  last,  when  I  heard  on  the 
radio  the  notable  speech  of  Bernard 
M.  Baruch. 

"The  need  for  more  medical  care 
exists,"  this  elder  statesman  told  six 
hundred  doctors  and  hospital  adminis- 
trators. "There  is  no  question  the  need 
will  have  to  be  met,"  Mr.  Baruch  con- 


tinued.    "The    problem    is    —    how?' 

And  he  went  on  in  words  from  which 
I  will  quote  rather  than  try  to  para 
phrase,  to  state  the  third  lesson  which 
my  meditations  about  the  fur  coat  had 
finally  taught  me:  that  the  widely  vary- 
ing and  usually  unpredictable  costs  of 
illness  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  heal- 
ing, reconstructive,  and  preventive  pow- 
ers of  medicine  must  be  made  fully 
available,  in  ways  that  do  not  subject 
Americans  to  the  indignity  of  charity 
or  to  any  private  or  public  autocracy. 
He  does  not  mention  charity.  He  takes 
its  values  and  its  limitations  for  granted. 
He  said  to  the  physicians,  in  part: 

"Your  organizations  have  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  pressing  voluntary 
health  insurance.  You  and  others  have 
proven  group  insurance  to  be  a  sound, 
practical  way.  That  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment. You  can  be  mighty  proud  of  it. 

"But  I  would  not  be  frank  —  nor 
friendly — if  I  did  not  add  what  you 
know.  It  is  not  good  enough.  .  .  . 

"The  American  Medical  Association — 
its  Bureau  of  Medical  Economics — esti- 
mated in  1939  that  families  earning 
$3,000  or  less — two  thirds  the  popula- 
tion— cannot  afford  the  cost  of  serious 
illness.  Some  of  these  can  afford  volun- 
tary insurance,  although  inflation  has 
reduced  their  number.  But  what  of  the 
little  fellows  who  cannot?  I  have  asked 
that  of  nearly  everyone  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  medical  care.  Nothing 
has  been  suggested  so  far,  which  prom- 
ises success,  other  than  some  form  of 
insurance  covering  these  people  by  law 
and  financed  by  the  government,  at 
least  in  part — what  some  would  call 
compulsory  health  insurance.  .  .  . 

"1ST 

•L^l  ATIONALLV,      THE      PROGRAM      MIGHT 

well  be  administered  by  a  body  of  doc- 
tors and  non-doctors  to  keep  medical 
care  as  free  from  politics  as  possible. 

"As  to  financing,  my  own  preference 
runs  toward  the  government  meeting 
only  part  of  the  cost,  with  part  coming 
from  payroll  deductions  from  employers 
and  workers.  In  time,  these  deductions 
will  become  absorbed  in  general  costs 
of  production.  .  .  .  We  can  absorb  these 
medical  costs  better  than  other  countries 
which  must  also  meet  these  needs.  .  .  . 

"The  needs  can  be  met — as  in  other 
fields — without  the  government  taking 
over  medicine  or  socializing  it,  some- 
thing I  would  fiercely  oppose. 

"Law  protects  society.  It  is  the  ab- 
sence'of  law  which  destroys  it. 

"I  do  not  fear  government  taking  its 
legitimate  part  in  medicine,  any  more 
than  I  fear  it  in  education  or  housing." 
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The  Dilemma  of  Modern  Writing 


HARRY  HANSEN 


TWO  EVENTS  OF  RECENT  DATE  HAVE 
an  important  bearing  on  freedom  of 
expression  in  writing — on  what  we  say 
and  how  we  say  it.  One  is  the  action  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  amending  its  production  code  to 
provide  for  stricter  supervision  over 
films  about  crime  and  criminals,  and 
subjects  likely  to  be  "offensive  to  good 
taste."  The  other  is  the  statement  of 
Spyros  P.  Skouras,  president  of  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox,  that  his  company  has 
revised  "Forever  Amber"  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  National  Legion '  of 
Decency  and  "other  organizations  rep- 
resentative of  public  opinion,"  and 
regretting  his  public  criticism  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  con- 
demned the  film  as  unfit  for  their 
parishioners. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Skouras  reads 
like  an  abject  apology,  and  the  changes 
in  the  film,  emphasizing  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death  and  closing  with  "May 
God  have  mercy  on  us  for  our  sins," 
have  a  religious  connotation.  Both  the 
action  of  the  association  and  of  Mr. 
Skouras  suggest  less  a  change  of  convic- 
tions than  that  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  read  its  own  barometer,  the 
box  office,  and  preferred  to  keep  its 
theaters  solvent.  The  boycott  recom- 
mended by  several  religious  leaders, 
notably  in  Philadelphia,  seems  to  have 
been  effective. 

The  success  of  this  pressure  on  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  is  likely  to  lead 
to  similar  attempts  in  book  publishing, 
which,  we  must  admit,  is  giving  con- 
servative readers  plenty  of  provocation. 
But  here  a  boycott  is  less  successful.  Al- 
though religious  readers  can  increase 
mightily  the  sales  of  a  book  —  "The 
Robe"  and  "The  Song  of  Bernadette" 
are  examples — they  are  less  able  to  get 
the  public  to  abstain  from  buying  a 
specific  title.  Coercion  has  been  used 
against  booksellers  in  Boston  by  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  groups  (the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  is  predomi- 
nantly Protestant)  and  booksellers  have 
taken  the  books  off  their  counters',  but 
the  publisher  has  suffered  no  vital  loss, 
for  sales  of  the  proscribed  books  in- 
creased in  the  rest  of  the  country. 


Civil  actions  brought  in  different  lo- 
calities have  had  varying  results;  the 
"Memoirs  of  Hecate  County"  has  been 
both  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  its 
sales  have  increased  elsewhere.  Such  ac- 
tions are  not  welcomed  by  publishers; 
they  hurt  prestige  and  eat  up  legal  fees, 
but  in  the  course  of  two  decades  only 
a  few  books  have  been  withdrawn  and 
their  withdrawal  or  suppression  has  had 
no  effect  on  the  way  books  are  written. 

But  we  do  face  a  new  situation  and 
it  involves  not  merely  censorship  but 
liberty  —  and  license  —  in  expression. 
There  are  critics  of  standing  who  be- 
lieve that  authors  will  go  right  on  break- 
ing down  the  last  barriers  of  reticence 
and  eventually  getting  a  worm's  eye 
view  of  human  activity.  I  don't  credit  it, 
partly  because  the  revolt,  for  which  the 
twentieth  century  stands,  against  con- 
vention, blind  faith,  and  unscientific  liv- 
ing, shows  signs  of  fatigue  and  of  the 
need  to  get  its  breath. 

We  can  repeat  patterns  endlessly,  but 
we  can  originate  only  by  a  constructive 
effort,  and  the  thought  of  the  postwar 
years  seems  to  be  turning  to  that.  Lit- 
erary historians  are  busy  getting  a  per- 
spective on  the  past,  tracing  our  per- 
formances back  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, searching  for  progenitors.  Critics 
who  once  made  Joyce  the  "onlie  beget- 
ter," now  write  lucidly  and  respectfully 
of  Henry  James. 

.TOR     A      NUMBER      OF     YEARS      I      HAVE 

watched  practically  all  the  books  in- 
tended for  the  general  reader — that  is, 
trade  books,  as  distinct  from  technical 
and  professional  books — pass  my  desk, 
and  while  I  could  read  but  a  fraction  of 
them,  I  was  able  to  examine  many  others 
and  get  an  approximate  knowledge  of 
their  contents.  During  this  time  I  have 
witnessed  the  continuous  widening  of 
the  writer's  interests;  the  unfailing  ap- 
pearance of  new  authors,  some  crude  and 
undisciplined,  but  all  earnest  in  trying 
to  get  their  ideas  on  paper;  the  opening 
of  print  to  new  areas  of  mental  and 
physical  experience;  the  popularization 
of  a  natural  style,  even  among  the  aca- 
demic, and  the  democratization  of  writ- 
ing, making  it  express  the  world  of  the 


common  man  and  invite  his  interest. 
Even  the  retreat  of  some  groups  from 
general  comprehension,  as  in  the  case  of 
poets,  has  not  affected  the  larger  move- 
ment. This  was  highly  desirable,  for  it 
meant  fresh  blood  and  new  foundations, 
on  which  a  new  literary  movement 
would  be  based  when  experiments  were 
consolidated. 

In  criticism,  this  has  been  a  period  of 
relativity.  It  has  reflected;  the  absence 
of  standards  and  has  had  little  authority 
for  nearly  two  decades.  The  best  o£-|he 
critics  have  become  interpreters  or  •  lit- 
erary historians;  sympathetic  with  cur- 
rent writing,  they  avoid  pedantry.  The 
only  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  critical 
authority  came  from  the  extreme  Marx- 
ists, who  tried  to  make  literature  the 
agent  of  social  reform  and  economic 
revolution.  Social  science  may  help  ex- 
plain literature  and  may  affect  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  writers  work,  but  if 
it  dictates  expression  it  devitalizes  the 
creative  imagination. 

In  writing,  freedom's  charter  protects 
both  the  genius  and  the  hack.  On  the 
fringe  of  achievement  hangs  the  exploit- 
er. He  is  responsible  chiefly  for  such 
lamentable  events  as  the  boycott  of 
motion  picture  houses.  Can  he  be  made 
to  assume  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
art  and  hereby  raise  the  level  of  writ- 
ing? Obviously,  it  should  be  raised.  The 
incentive  should  not  come  merely  from 
conservatives  who  are  fed  up  with  pro- 
fanity and  lechery  in  novels,  but  from 
discriminating  choices  of  readers  in  gen- 
eral. The  leniency  with  which  reader 
regard  slipshod  writing  is  not  basec 
solely  on  the  tolerance  of  the  informec 
but  on  the  ignorance  of  new  audiences, 
which  take  their  cue  from  the  general 
social  attitude.  By  common  consent  they 
do  not  tolerate  exhibitionism  in  the 
street,  but  they  accept  it  of  necessity  ir 
books  they  carry  into  their  homes.  • 

JM.ANY     AUTHORS     ARE     AWARE      OF      THI! 

difficulty  but  have  no  remedy.  They  ab- 
hor censorship  and  all  external  restraint 
There  is  also  a  powerful  tradition  that 
protects  the  experimenter  in  literature  as 
in  science,  to  which  we  are  indebted. 
Authors  cannot  raise  the  level  of  writing 
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by  passing  resolutions.  They  can  merely 
do  so  by  writing  the  best  that  is  in 
them,  living  up  to  their  own  ideals,  and 
thus  influencing  their  times  unintention- 
ally. The  exuberance  of  Ernest  Heming- 
way and  the  intense  writing  vitality  of 
Thomas  Wolfe  have  been  positive  influ- 
ences in  our  time.  Both  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  freedom  that  the  artist 
enjoys,  but  neither  abused  it  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  craft. 

Social  awareness  and  social  usefulness 
are  not  the  same  thing;  an  author  may 
have  the  one  trait  without  making  any 
effort  to  influence  his  time.  But  he  must 
have  some  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
for  he  now  runs  the  risk  of  suppression 
from  two  extremes,  the  religious,  which 
operates  through  boycotts,  and  the  totali- 
tarian, which  would  make  him  the 
creature  of  a  political  and  economic  pro- 
gram. Writing,  which  is  dependent  for 
life  on  the  precious  boon  of  individual 
freedom,  must  therefore  also  accept  indi- 
vidual responsibility  —  a  situation  that 
faces  every  member  of  human  society. 

This  necessity  is  stated  clearly  by 
Julian  Huxley  in  "Touchstone  for  Eth- 
ics," a  work  of  special  interest  because 
in  it  the  author  develops  his  formula 
for  living  in  a  world  benumbed  by 
atomic  fear.  He  is  trying  to  find  a  basis 
for  human  cooperation  without  sacrific- 
ing the  benefits  of  "individual  varia- 
bles." He  is  not  dealing  with  writing; 
but  the  whole  matter  of  social  responsi- 
bility affects  the  writer  no  less  than  the 
scientist  or  philosopher.  He  declares — 

.  .  .  the  primacy  of  the  individual  over 
the  state,  far  from  implying  selfish  de- 
velopment or  development  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  has  as  its  corollaries 
tolerance,  the  duty  not  to  use  others  only 
or  primarily  as  means,  and  the  equality 
of  all  individuals  in  respect  of  certain 
important  opportunities. 

Translate  this  into  the  field  of  writing 
and  it  puts  a  brake  on  selfishness,  ex- 
ploitation, and  disregard  of  (he  best 
standards  of  the  time. 

The  difficulty  is  that  every  author  will 
subscribe  to  this  general  statement  and 
then  refuse  to  apply  it  to  himself.  Take 
the  case  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  the  voluble 
evangelist  for  existentialist  philosophy. 
To  show  that  the  human  individual  is 
an  isolated  being  living  by  his  instincts 
in  a  fear-ridden  atmosphere,  he  writes 
novels  that  are  not  only  badly  con- 
structed but  examples  of  literary  irre- 
sponsibility. In  "The  Reprieve,"  his 
characters,  invariably  described  by  twos, 
enter  and  leave  the  story  erratically; 
most  of  them  take  to  sex  acts  listlessly 


and,  to  emphasize  their  instinctive  be- 
havior, Mr.  Sartre  has  to  portray  scato- 
logical situations  in  great  detail.  Mr. 
Sartre  defends  his  methods  energetically 
and  thereby  wins  defenders  who  find  his 
stories  deeply  symbolic.  The  prestige  of 
French  literature  puts  a  heavy  load  on 
Americans  who  follow  trademarks. 

There  is  an  excuse  for  young  writers 
who  portray  soldiers  in  their  profane 
and  bawdy  moments;  these  soldiers  are 
.flinging  themselves  at  the  bars  that  stop 
them  from  leading  normal  lives  and  the 
writers  are  interested  chiefly  in  repre- 
sentation. But  Mr.  Sartre  is  a  man  of 
high  intelligence  and  a  philosopher  who 


pretends  to  reveal  man  to  himself  in  a 
world  that  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
him.  The  malady  of  literature  in  our 
time  is  not  demonstrated  primarily  in 
such  works  as  "Forever  Amber/'  in 
which  the  public  appetite  for  bawdy 
conduct  is  fed  by  the  shovelful,  but  in 
such  books  as  "The  Reprieve,"  which 
are  consciously  constructed  on  the  low- 
est level  to  serve  high  purposes.  How  to 
preserve  intellectual  freedom  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  a  sense  of  literary 
responsibility  is  here  the  problem,  and  it 
is  directly  related  to  the  need  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  social  mala- 
dies of  our  time. 


ALBERT  SCHWEITZER— The  Man  and 
His  Mind,  by  George  Seaver.  Harper. 
#3.75. 

PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESS— 
The  Story  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  by 
Hermann  Hagedorn.  Macmillan.  #3. 

Katharine  N.  Rhoades 


CJEORGE  SEAVER  HAS  WRITTEN  A  BROADLY 
conceived  and  thoughtfully  documented 
life  of  the  renowned  and  beloved 
Alsatian,  Albert  Schweitzer  —  philoso- 
pher, preacher,  musician,  organ  builder, 
theologian,  doctor  of  medicine.  It 
is  something  of  an  undertaking  for 
an  author  to  weave  together  such  di- 
verse traits,  talents,  and  labors,  as 
Schweitzer's  and  to  produce  the  struc- 
ture of  an  integrated  personality  and  an 
ordered  life,  but  this  the  author  has 
done.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished it  within  the  limits  of  this  one 
volume,  had  he  not  been  able  to  bring 
to  it  not  only  a  scholarly  interest  in 
Schweitzer  himself  but  also  in  the  sub- 
jects that  enthralled  him. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Part  I,  "His  Life,"  gives  a  clear,  some- 
what detached  account  of  the  vital 
events  from  childhood  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  shaped  and  matured  this 
dedicated  and  loving  soul,  he  who  de- 
liberately chose  to  renounce  a  distin- 
guished career  in  order  to  offer  his  life 
for  the  healing  of  Negroes  in  the  Congo. 
Part  II,  "His  Mind,"  deals  with  Schweit- 
zer's interpretations  of  the  Jesus  of  the 


Gospels  in  "The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,"  and  with  other  writings. 

There  is  temptation  to  discuss  and  to 
question  the  soundness  of  Schweitzer's 
theology,  but  this  is  not  a  review  of 
"The  Quest,"  and  this  reviewer  is  not 
a  theologian.  However  I  do  quote  a 
passage  about  Schweitzer  from  a  recent 
book  by  Roger  Lloyd,  "The  Church  of 
England  in  the  Twentieth  Century": 

"That  tremendous  personality  could 
not  be  expressed  within  the  negatives  of 
his  theology.  He  was  to  become  not  the 
least  inspiring  of  all  the  long  roll  of  the 
great  saints  of  God."  And  to  those  who 
deplored  the  fact  that  Schweitzer  "had 
reduced  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  to  the 
level  of  a  deluded  and  rather  pathetic 
fanatic,"  Canon  Lloyd  continues:  "This 
is  exactly  what  Schweitzer  had  done 
with  this  Hero.  And  yet,  illogically, 
inconsistently,  Jesus  was  to  him  the 
Lord  of  all  his  life." 

Mr.  Hagedorn's  book  is  less  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  less  objective  in 
treatment.  Here  the  poet  is  concerned 
with  the  prophet  whom  he  admires  and 
esteems.  He  tells  the  story  of  this  great 
man's  life  with  the  color  and  fluency  of 
a  gifted  writer.  There  is  warmth  and 
drama  in  his  narrative. 

If  Mr.  Seaver's  book  seems  at  times 
factual  at  the  expense  of  feeling,  it  is  a 
more  scholarly  and  detailed  piece  of 
research.  Mr.  Hagedorn  purposes  to 
portray  Schweitzer  as  a  saintly  seer 
rather  than  to  present  a  more  complete 
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synthesis  of  his  personality.  There  is 
much  of  the  same  thrilling  biographi- 
cal data  in  both  of  these  volumes,  and 
in  them  both  Schweitzer  is  quoted 
freely. 

Albert  Schweitzer  is  profoundly  dis- 
turbed over  the  decay  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. He  writes  in  "The  Decay  and 
Restoration  of  Civilization,"  quoted  by 
Hagedorn : 

The  problems  involved  in  salvaging 
civilization,  even  those  which  lie  en- 
tirely in  the  material  and  economic 
sphere,  are  in  the  last  resort  to  be 
solved  only  by  an  inner  change  of 
character  ....  The  only  conceivable 
way  of  bringing  about  a  reconstruction 
of  our  world  on  new  lines  is  first  of 
all  to  become  new  ourselves  .... 
Everything  else  is  more  or  less  wasted 
labor,  because  we  are  thereby  building 
not  on  the  Spirit,  but  on  what  is  merely 
external. 

One  of  the  turning  points  in  Schweit- 
zer's life  was  when  there  came  to  him, 
like  a  revelation,  the  sure  belief  that 
at  the  core  of  man's  relationships  and 
of  the  Christian  ethic  there  must  be 
Reverence  for  Life. 

20th  CENTURY  CONGRESS,  by  Estes 
Kefauver  and  Jack  Levin.  Duel!.  Sloan 
and  Pcarce.  #3. 

PRESIDENTIAL     GOVERNMENT     IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES,    by    C.    Perry 
Patterson.     University    of    North    Caro- 
lina Press.    #3.75. 

Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey 

CONGRESS    HAS    COME     INTO     ITS     OWN     IN 

recent  books,  written  at  this  time  of  a 
growing  realization  that  popular  gov- 
ernment cannot  weather  the  storms  of 
the  present  and  future  unless  there  is  a 
strong  legislative  body  working  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  executive.  Fol- 
lowing where  Young's  "This  is  Con- 
gress" and  Galloway's  "Congress  at  the 
Crossroads"  left  off,  Kefauver  and  Levin 
have  shown  that  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  long-needed  reforms  in  congressional 
procedure  and  have  indicated  the  next 
steps  in  simple  and  readable  form. 

Sorest  among  all  the  sore  spots  on 
which  Kefauver  and  Levin  put  their 
fingers  are  those  of  the  relations  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  government.  That  the  right  hand 
of  American  government  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  wants  and  that  it 
frequently  deliberately  wishes  to  do  the 
opposite  is  well  known. 

The    possibility    of    congressional    re 


fusal  to  go  along  with  plans  painfully 
worked  out  by  the  Executive  and  other 
countries  sits  like  an  incubus  on  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs;  the 
growth  of  the  Executive  in  the  United 
States  —  until  government  has  become 
primarily  an  administrative  affair  — 
affects  our  domestic  policy  throughout. 
The  number  of  proposals  for  change  is 
legion,  most  notable  and  numerous  being 
that  of  changing  the  American  system 
of  government  into  the  parliamentary 
scheme. 

While  not  moving  for  such  a  complete 
change,  Professor  Patterson  would  go 
part  way.  His  volume  stresses  the  point 
that  party  government  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  without  constitu- 
tional limitatiqji  and  is  primarily  cen- 
tered in  one  man,  the  President. 

While  realizing  it  is  not  within  the 
realm  of  practical  possibility,  nor  in  line 
with  American  tradition,  to  go  over 
entire  to  the  British  scheme  of  parlia- 
mentary machinery,  Professor  Patterson 
advocates  a  responsible  congressional 
Cabinet.  He  would  have  the  American 
•executive  forced  to  act  through  Ministers 
chosen  from  Congress  and  responsible 
to  it.  This  Cabinet  would  have  at  least 
twice  as  many  members  as  there  are 
executive  departments  so  that  each  de- 
partment could  be  represented  by  a 
Minister  in  each  house.  The  Cabinet 
would  fall  only  when  its  measures  are 
actually  defeated  by  Congress  and  so 
repudiated  by  its  own  party. 

The  proposal  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  though  whether  or  not  it  would 
provide  better  supervision  over  the  ad- 
ministration than  at  present  is  to  be 
doubted.  At  least  it  would  provide  the 
essence  of  party  responsibility  now  so 
lacking. 

Suggestions  such  as  those  in  these 
volumes  are  greatly  needed  and  some 


must  be  tried  so  that  our  creaking  legis- 
lative machinery  will  be  made  not  only 
well-oiled  but  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  tremendous  burden  of  representative 
government  in  the  world  today. 

NEW  FIELDS  OF  PSYCHIATRY,  David 
M.  Levy,  M.D.  Norton.  #2.75. 

Winfred  Overholser,  M.D. 

OINCE       THE       ESTABLISHMENT       OF       THE 

Thomas  W.  Salmon  Memorial  Fund  in 
1931,  selection  as  a  Salmon  Lecturer  has 
come  to  constitute  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  the  psychiatric  world.  The 
present  volume  presents  the  Salmon 
Lectures  of  1946,  given  by  one  of 
America's  brilliant  psychiatrists.  Partic- 
ularly known  hitherto  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  child  psychiatry,  Doctor  Levy 
here  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of 
further  vistas  of  the  possible  contribu- 
tions of  psychiatry,  not  only  to  criminol 
ogy,  social  work,  industry,  and  the 
armed  forces,  bui  to  politics  as  well. 

Child  psychiatry,  as  first  developed  by 
William  Healy  (to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated),  began  as  an  excursion  into 
the  field  of  delinquency.  Psychiatry  has 
continued  to  serve  penology,  but  is  far 
from  being  integrated  with  it.  T»  this 
lack  of  integration  and  the  failure  to 
gain  cooperation  from  correctional  per- 
sonnel generally,  together  with  the  pres- 
ence of  politics  as  a  not  infrequent 
factor  in  the  selection  of  such  personnel. 
Levy  attributes  the  fact  that  "our  genera! 
level  of  development  remains  .  .  . 
largely  custodial." 

The  author  discusses  some  phases  of 
military  psychiatry,  especially  personnel 
selection  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices. He  points  out  that  some  types  of 
neurotics  would  have  done  well  if 
utilized  in  the  military  service,  and  that 
in  selecting  personnel,  psychological 
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tests   were   not   enough;    the    psychiatric 
interview   here   again    proved   its   value. 


Mr.    Huxley's   own    faith    is    certainly 
unbounded.     Interestingly    enough,    his 


The  section  on  political  psychiatry  will      address  appeared  almost  simultaneously 


be  of  particular  and  timely  interest  to 
many  readers.  Doctor  Levy  had  a  long 
experience  in  Europe  with  the  military 
government  organization  in  the  work  of 
de-nazification.  Of  all  the  psychological 
tests  the  Rorschach  proved  the  most 
important,  but  here  again  the  psychia- 
tric interview  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
useful  procedure  in  studying  the  Ger- 
man candidates  for  posts  under  the 
Information  Control  Division.  A  para- 
graph sums  up  some  of  the  differences 
noted  between  Nazis  and  anti-Nazis: 

As  compared  with  the  others,  studies, 
of  anti-Nazis  revealed  fewer  instances 
of  harsh,  disciplinary  fathers,  more  in- 
stances of  mothers  who  openly  demon 
strated  affection.  Anti-Nazis  were  more 
frequently  "only"  children  or  favorite 
children.  They  had,  more  often,  parents 
of  different  religions  and  different  na- 
tionality. They  had  more  frequent  ex- 
perience of  travel  (six  months  or  longer) 
in  foreign  countries,  which  influenced 
their  political  or  social  viewpoints,  and 
more  frequently,  intimate  friendships 
with  people  who  were  anti-militaristic  or 
anti-Nazi.  They  revealed  naturally 
marked  differences  in  political  attitude 
tests.  They  displayed  differences  also  in 
the  Rorschach  and  similar  tests. 

The  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a 
distinguished  series  of  Salmon  Lectures. 

UNESCO:  Its  Purpose  and  Its  Philosophy, 
by  Julian  Huxley.  Public  Affairs  Press. 

George  N.  Shuster 

J  ULIAN  HUXLEY,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF 
UNESCO,  delivered  the  address  re- 
printed here  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
post  of  secretary  general  of  the  new 
organization.  It  has  ever  since  proved 
a  stimulus  to  controversy,  being  de- 
nounced by  those  who  disagree  with  its 
"philosophy"  and  greeted  with  applause 
by  those  who  accept  at  least  some  of  the 
conclusions  established. 

Very  briefly  restated,  the  argument 
runs  as  follows:  if  there  is  to  be  a  world 
society,  there  must  be  a  world  philoso- 
phy; and  since  prior  claimants  to  the 
honor,  being  sorely  divided  amongst 
themselves,  cannot  any  of  them  hope  to 
win  universal  acclaim,  the  time  has 
come  to  recommend  Mr.  Huxley's  own 
doctrine,  which  is  perhaps  less  a  "phi- 
losophy" than  a  belief  that  the  methods 
of  science  can  be  employed  to  control 
the  processes  of  evolution  and  so  move 
humanity  forward. 


with  Hans  J.  Morgenthau's  "Scientific 
Man  versus  Power  Politics,"  which  is 
a  very  effective  critique  of  the  assump- 
tion that  natural  science  and  the  social 
sciences  can  be  coordinated.  I  should 
say  that  a  comparative  reading  of  the 
two  statements  will  prove  for  most  stu- 
dents a  rewarding  experience.  At  any 
rate,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  UNESCO  can  or  will 
embark  on  the  kind  of  crusade  which 
Mr.  Huxley  eloquently  suggests. 

WILSON  —  THE  ROAD  TO  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE,  by  Arthur  S.  Link. 
Princeton  University  Press.  $5. 

Richard  A.  Newhall 


WITH    SOLID    TASTES,    WHO    LIKE 

biographies  to  be  long  and  informing, 
will  be  pleased  at  the  scope  of  this  book 
and  will  look  forward  to  the  several 
volumes  which  presumably  are  to  fol- 
low. Others,  whose  memories  go  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  century,  will 
enjoy  a  lively  account  of  bygone  political 
excitement,  which  they  can  recall,  but 
which  the  author  presents  objectively 
as  history  viewed  from  the  perspective 
of  a  new  generation.  In  contrast  to  most 
previous  books  about  Woodrow  Wilson, 
here  is  a  very  objective  account,  without 
pretense  of  partisanship,  and  even  seem- 
ingly lacking  in  that  sympathetic  atti- 
tude which  many  biographers  develop 
towards  their  subject. 

This  approach,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
the  exploitation  of  new  documentary 
material,  has  the  advantage  of  making 
clear,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  why 
many  persons  could  feel  violently  hos- 
tile towards  Wilson,  widiout  being 
"bad"  men.  But  perhaps  the  weakness 
of  such  an  approach  is  that  it  does  not 
make  it  equally  clear  why  many  more 
persons  were  ardently  devoted  to  Wilson. 

The  author  strikes  his  keynote  on 
Wilson's  career  in  his  comment  on  the 
Princeton  controversies.  He  says: 

The  Princeton  period  was  the  micro- 
cosm of  a  later  macrocosm,  and  a  politi- 
cal observer,  had  he  studied  carefully 
Wilson's  career  as  president  of  Princeton 
University,  might  have  forecast  accur- 
ately the  shape  of  things  to  come  during 
the  period  when  Wilson  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  During  the 
first  years  of  both  administrations,  Wil- 
son drove  forward  with  terrific  energy 
and  momentum  to  carry  through  a  mag- 
nificent reform  program,  and  his  ac- 
complishments both  at  Princeton  and 
Washington  were  great  and  enduring. 
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Letters  and  Life 

Yet  in  both  cases  he  drove  so  hard,  so 
flatly  refused  to  delegate  authority,  and 
broke  with  so  many  friends  that  when 
the  inevitable  reaction  set  in  he  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  new  situation. 

This  thesis  may  make  thoughtful  men 
ponder  the  nature  of  politics  as  a  way 
of  achieving  enduring  results.  And  for 
the  student  of  politics  this  volume 
should  be  of  unusual  interest.  At  a 
moment  when  American  democracy  as 
a  political  system  is  being  tested  in  the 
competition  of  world  affairs,  a  vivid  and 
detailed  description  of  how  that  system 
worked,  and  still  works,  is  timely.. 

The  possessive  attitude  which  bosses 
and  professional  politicians  feel  for  their 
organizations,  the  "loyalty"  which  they 
expect  and  exact,  and  the  extent  to 
which  those  organizations  control  the 
situation,  are  things  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  patriotic  citizens.  The  gruel- 
ing demands  of  campaigning  in  a  coun- 
try the  size  of  the  United  States  are 
appalling;  Mr.  Link  has  illustrated  this 
with  skill  from  a  hundred  newspapers 
in  over  sixty  different  cities. 

But  there  is  a  staleness  to  old  cam- 
paign oratory,  which  can  be  misleading. 
Here  are  the  words  spoken,  but  they 
do  not  evoke  the  response  now  which 
they  did  then.  The  reader,  unless  he 
exercise  considerable  care,  will  tend  to 
become  slightly  bored,  and  contemptuous 
of  the  last  generation  of  Americans. 

THE    LIMITIST,    by   Fred    I.    Raymond. 
Norton.    #2. 

Alpheus  T.  Mason 

J.N   THIS    SHORT   BOOK    OF    LESS    THAN    TWO 

hundred  pages,  Mr.  Raymond  gives  his 
solution  for  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  of  the  modern  world:  "big- 
ness"— big  business,  big  labor  unions, 
big  government.  The  remedy  is  very 
simple,  the  author  tells  us,  and  easily 
enforceable.  Why  not,  he  suggests,  limit 
the  size  of  corporations  —  amount  of 
surplus,  number  of  places  in  which 
business  can  be  transacted,  number  of 
workers  that  may  be  employed,  and  so 
on— just  as  most  states  now  place  a 
limit  on  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles. 
This  principle,  Mr.  Raymond  believes, 
would  help  capitalism  realize  its  ideal  of 
wide  distribution  in  the  ownership  of 
property  and  thus  ward  off  socialism. 
He  points  out  quite  correctly  that  new 
enterprise  has  not  flourished,  as  the 
capitalist  theory  promised.  Instead,  cor- 
porations become  both  fewer  in  number 
and  bigger  in  size.  Big  government  and 


big  labor  unions,  he  tells  us,  are  but 
the  reflection  of  industrial  giantism. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  bigness 
is  itself  a  reflection  of  a  far  greater 
evil  —  monopoly.  Only  monopoly  can 
afford  the  inefficiency  that  usually  ac- 
companies bigness.  If  this  is  true,  re- 
move monopoly  and  the  driving  force 
of  competition  will  discourage  its  by- 
product, bigness. 

The  publisher's  blurb  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Raymond  "presents  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  raised  by  Brandeis 
.  .  .  and  others  unwilling  to  believe  that 
giantism  is  the  mark  of  industrial  ef- 
ficiency or  economic  justice."  This  mis- 
takes Brandeis's  understanding  of  the 
problem.  For  him,  "bigness"  was  indeed 
a  curse,  but  it  was  a  blight  born  of 
monopoly.  "I  am  so  convinced,"  Bran- 
deis said  in  1911,  "of  the  economic 
fallacy  in  a  huge  unit  that  if  we  make 
competition  possible,  if  we  create  condi- 
tions where  there  could  be  reasonable 
competition,  that  these  monsters  would 
fall  to  the  ground." 

Brandeis  would  deal  with  the  surface 
malady  of  bigness  by  striking  at  the 
cancerous  root  of  monopoly.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
approach  is  likely  to  "present  a  practical 
solution." 

COMMUNITAS:  Means  of  Livelihood 
and  Ways  of  Life,  by  Percival  and  Paul 
Goodman.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
#6. 

Guy  Greer 

JL  HE  GOODMAN  BROTHERS,  PERCIVAL  THE 
architect  and  Paul  the  novelist-philoso- 
pher-poet, have  got  together  and  turned 
out  a  remarkable  job  of  writing.  Avow- 
edly (to  use  their  own  words)  "this  is 
a  book  of  topics"  around  and  about 
city  planning.  Towards  the  end  of  its 
141  double-size  pages,  they  sum  up  the 
matter  thus: 

Well,  if  such  is  the  dignity  of  com- 
munity planning — it  addresses  itself  to 
the  particularity  of  a  thousand  places; 
then  presumes  to  treat  every  function  of 
external  behavior  in  those  places;  and 
then  adds  to  this  subject  matter  the 
imagination,  invention,  and  ideals  of 
the  planner — if  this  is  community  plan- 
ning, where  on  earth  are  the  planners' 

Be  not  alarmed!  We  are  not  they, 
and  this  book  is  not  it. 

What  the  authors  do  is  to  go  back 
of  accepted  concepts  of  planning  and 
make  an  analysis  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  for  which  a  plan  must 
provide  the  physical  framework.  They 
do  so  with  extraordinary  boldness,  and 
they  have  produced  a  book  that  no 


planner  with  more  than  a  superficial 
sense  of  the  significance  of  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  can  affcfrd  to  miss  reading. 

Much  of  their  discussion  is  of  eco- 
nomics, as  viewed  by  thinkers  who  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  hampered 
by  the  weight  of  pedantic  learning  that 
many  professional  economists  seem  duty 
bound  to  display.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  professionals  can  find  anything 
seriously  wrong  with  their  reasoning — 
except  that  it  assumes  a  readiness  to* 
abandon  outworn  assumptions  in  a 
manner  shocking  to  some  of  the  elders. 

Physical  frameworks  are  suggested 
(with  delightfully  drawn  illustrations) 
for  a  wide  variety  of  economic  and 
social  systems.  These  range  from  the 
traditional  setups  common  in  the  West- 
ern world  to  the  most  advanced  pro- 
posals and  tentatives  of  Soviet  Russia. 
They  take  in  their  stride  the  dreams 
of  Le  Corbusier  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  as  well  as  the  more  pedestrian 
imaginings  of  less  revolutionary  plan- 
ners. But  to  this  reviewer,  the  most 
stimulating  economic  and  social  ideas  in 
the  books  are  the  authors'  own — not 
entirely  original,  perhaps,  but  presented 
with  new  vigor  and  persuasiveness. 
•  Their  obvious  preference  is  for  an 
economic  society  wherein  the  production 
and  distribution  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices really  necessary  for  a  wholesome 
(and  potentially  happy)  life  for  every 
body  is  completely  socialized,  with  every- 
thing else  left  free*  to  fluctuate  as  much 
as  could  happen  under  laissez  jaire  at 
its  most  unstable.  The  technical  prob- 
lems of  achieving  such  a  dual  economy, 
and  of  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the 
two  halves,  are  not  fully  worked  out. 
But  surely  here  is  something  to  think 
about,  not  only  by  planners  but  by 
everyone  who  realizes  that  neither 
American  capitalism  nor  Soviet  com- 
munism has  as  yet  found  the  right 
answer  for  a  tolerable  organization  of 
society. 

MAKING  THE  AMERICAN  MIND; 
Social  and  Moral  Ideas  in  the  McGuffey 
Readers,  by  Richard  D.  Mosier.  King's 
Crown  Press.  $3. 

Alden  Stevens 

TIE  McGuFFEY  READERS  BETWEEN 
1836  and  1920  sold  122,000,000  copies, 
reaching  their  peak  in  1880,  when 
1,700,000  copies  were  sold.  Mark  Sulli- 
van estimated  that  half  the  school  chil- 
dren in  America,  between  1836  and 
1900,  "drew  inspiration  from  McGuffey 's 
Readers."  From  primers  to  high  school 
readers,  rhetorical  guides,  spelling  books, 
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and  something  called  a  "Juvenile 
Speaker,"  McGuffey  ran  the  school 
reading  programs  of  America. 

Mr.  Mosier  has  analyzed  the  content 
of  this  tremendous  propaganda  weapon 
and  has  sought  to  rind  the  sources  of 
McGuffey 's  eclecticism.  He  has  done 
this  in  a  scholarly  form,  though  his  com- 
ment in  places  betrays  his  dislike  for  the 
McGuffey  system  and  sometimes  detracts 


Prologue  to  a 
Political  Year 

(from  page  7) 

What  can  be  read  as  Republican 
criticism  of  the  Democrats  will  only 
cancel  out  what  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
Democratic  criticism  of  the  Republi- 
cans. The  one  way  to  lift  this  public 


from  the  effectiveness  of  his  study.   On      opinion  above  partisanship  is  to  par- 


this  non-scholarly  approach  Mr.  Mosier 
is  open  to  criticism,  as  well  as  on  me- 
chanical features  of  the  book  such  as 
numbered  notes  on  the  text  arranged  at 
the  end  of  the  book  instead  of  as  foot- 
notes, which  make  reading  the  book  a 
matter  of  turning  continually  to  the  back 
pages  to  find  his  references. 

Aside  from  these  possible  weaknesses, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mosier  does 
his  job.  The  McGuffey  Readers  studi- 
ously cultivated  thrift,  honesty,  truth- 
fulness, and  love  of  parents.  Many 
stories  in  the  books  extol  virtue  and 
call  for  a  strict  religious  purity  and 
obedience  to  the  ten  commandments. 

Love  of  country  and  patriotism  are 
also  praised  throughout.  But  it  is  a 
special  kind  of  patriotism  —  that  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, of  Harrington,  Locke,  and  Black- 
stone.  The  Readers  had  few  kind  words 
for  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  only  con- 
tempt for  Tom  Paine. 

Property  is  a  natural  and  desirable 
product  of  living  in  an  ordered  society, 
and  its  protection  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  government.  "Part  only  of  society 
was  sufficient  to  provide,  by  their  manual 
labor,  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of 
all;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent 
useful  arts,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
science." 

The  late  Bishop  William  Lawrence  of 
Massachusetts  is  quoted  thus: 

"It  is  only  to  the  man  of  morality 
that  wealth  comes.  ...  Godliness  is 
in  league  with  riches."  Says  McGuffey: 
"God  gives  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
some  persons,  in  order  that  they  may 
assist  those  who  are  poor." 

To  McGuffey,  woman's  place  was  in 
the  home.  He  deplored  all  feminist 
movements.  Drink  was  a  demon  and 
destroyer — look  at  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Readers  really  did  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  making  the  conserva- 
tive section  of  the  American  mind. 
Many  members  of  Congress  today  act 
as  though  they'd  never  read  anything 
else.  This  series  may  even  correctly 
claim  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
American  conservative  tradition. 


ticipate  in  organizing  opinion  that  is 
fair,  balanced,  evenhanded — and  posi- 
tive. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  or  the 
professional  association  which  con- 
demns a  presidential  pardon  for  a 
convicted  mail  fraud  crook  like  Boss 
Curley  must  also  hold  Congress  to 
account  for  a  tax  reduction  bill,  ad- 
vocated not  because  Congress  believes 
in  reduction  at  a  time  of  inflation  and 
tremendous  debt,  but  because  Con- 
gress thinks  a  cut  will  make  votes. 

The  trade  union  or  the  voters' 
league  which  checks  it  up  to  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  when  he 
charges  "bad  faith"  in  a  presidential 
attack  on  the  spiral  of  high  prices  can 
show  its  balance  by  checking  it  up  to 
the  Executive  who  would  wangle  a 
high  appointive  post  for  an  untrust- 
worthy crony.  After  all,  an  adminis- 
tration that  insistently  included  in  its 
official  family  a  "profiteer  in  human 
misery"  should  not  be  considered  im- 
mune to  being  carefully  watched  in 
the  future. 

The  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
service  luncheon  and  supper  clubs 
which  meet  every  week  in  communi- 
ties ranging  from  the  largest  cities 
down  to  small  towns  and  villages  can 
profitably  make  this  resolution  and 
this  action  a  prior  order  of  business. 
The  many  thousands  of  veterans' 
posts,  fraternal  orders,  women's  clubs, 
medical  and  bar  associations,  engi- 
neering societies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions can  do  the  same  thing. 


.LETTERS  AND  TELEGRAMS  AND  FORMAL 
statements  should  pour  in  upon  the 
President  and  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. The  word  should  go  in 
longhand  on  penny  postcards  written 
on  kitchen  tables  after  a  day's  work; 
from  secretaries  who  hasten  to  wire 
the  declared  conviction  of  large  or- 
ganizations; by  word  of  mouth:  by 
the  newspapers  and  on  the  radio. 

The  message  to  send  is  not  that 
politics  is  adjourned,  but  that  politics 
this  year  must  be  on  a  high  and  re- 
sponsible plane.  The  word  is  that 
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political  discussion  and  education  arc 
as  much  in  order  as  ever,  but  that 
political  trickery,  misrepresentation, 
and  deceit  are  ruled  out.  It  should 
serve  notice  that  the  people  have  taken 
charge.  It  should  be  as  quick  to  ap- 
plaud the  good  as  to  oppose  the  bad. 

Let  this  happen  and  the  United 
States  of  America  will  have  its  New 
Awakening.  Democracy  will  be  in 
fact  a  vital,  vibrant,  shining  way  of 
life,  one  which  we  are  proud  to  dis- 
play before  the  world,  which  will  give 
new  heart  to  distant  friends  risking 
their  lives  to  plead  the  cause  of  liberty 
where  oppressors  rule. 

This  is  not  impossible.  It  is  not 
more  than  we  can  do.  We  elected  this 
Congress  and  we  can  turn  it  out  of 
office  in  November.  In  the  months 
ahead  we  can  require  it  to  serve  us. 

We  sent  Harry  Truman  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Ten  months  from 
now  we  shall  say  whether  we  want 
him  to  continue.  In  the  interval  we 
can  require  him  to  serve  us. 

This  year  19.48  is  no  time  to  blame 
our  ills  on  the  President— or  on  Con- 
gress. The  occupant  of  the  White 
House  is  all  the  President  we  have 
until  he  is  replaced.  This  Congress  is 
our  latest  screening  of  the  American 
people  to  produce  the  most  representa- 
tive body  on  earth.  If  we  discredit 
President  and  Congress  we  discredit 
ourselves.  That  we  do  at  our  own 
peril. 

It  is  up  to  the  vast  rank  and  file 
of  citizens.  It  is  in  their  hands — our 
hands.  They — we — can  make  all  the 
difference. 

1  HE  ALTERNATIVE  IS  TO  WASTE  THE  SIX 

precious  months  next  ahead  of  us  in 
a  game  of  political  tag  in  which  every- 
one, including  innocent  onlookers 
growing  weaker  day  by  day  on  starva- 
tion diets,  will  lose.  The  alternative 
is  to  fumble  in  what  may  well  be  one 
of  the  greatest  lost  chances  in  history. 

Now  is  the  time. 

The  place  is  everywhere  —  Maine, 
Indiana,  Texas,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Wyoming,  Virginia,  Missouri, 
Oregon,  Kentucky,  California— every- 
where throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country. 

This  is  asking  a  great  deal — of  the 
American  people,  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  of  the  individual  citizen, 
of  me  the  writer  and  you  the  readers 
of  this  article.  It  is  asking  that  we 
break  for  once  with  the  settled  habit 
of  taking  a  fling  every  four  years.  It 
is  asking  that  we  accept  the  role  of 


positive  responsibility  tor  our  political 
behavior.  It  means  foregoing  a  great 
deal  of  election-year  fun,  taking  on  a 
great  burden  of  serous  concern.  Such 
an  idea  requires  justification,  and  it 
is  in  this  case  the  simple  alternative 
which  leads  to  the  edge  of  disaster— 
for  the  world,  and  ourselves  too. 

Mental  Health 
for  Veterans 

(from  page   18) 

work  under  me  are  ....  satisfied."  A 
trained  psychologist  would  note  that 
this  was  a  blocked  answer  having,  in 
itself,  little  significance.  It  might  be 
a  blind  to  cover  up  a  real  source  of 
trouble  or  it  might  simply  be  a  stereo- 
type— further  checking  would  show 
the  nature  of  the  "block." 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  STUDY  ALL  ASPECTS  OF 
the  answers.  Erasures  and  omissions 
usually  indicate  either  that  a  person 
believes  his  responses  have  shown  too 
much  or  that  a  critical  areas  been 
touched.  Questions  about  these 
changes  immediately  after  the  test 
eliminate  such  irrelevant  details  as 
corrections  of  spelling.  An  overlong 
reply  may  indicate  either  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  precise  reaction  as  fully 
as  possible,  or  an  effort  to  conceal  the 
true  reaction. 

Morris  I.  Stein,  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist who  has  worked  extensively  with 
sentence  completion  tests,  had  this  to 
say  about  them: 

These  tests  are  simple  to  administer 
and  few  patients,  except  the  severely 
distorted,  ever  refuse  to  take  them.  They 
offer  clues  as  to  critical  areas  in  per- 
sonality and  some  knowledge  of  the 
dynamics  of  behavior  involved.  Al- 
though these  tests  are  not  substitutes 
for  odier  techniques,  they  are  a  valuable 
supplement.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  not  requiring  such  specific  training 
as  the  Rorschach  or  the  Thematic  Ap- 
perception Tests  or  odiers. 

In  addition  to  their  roles  in  group 
therapy,  psychologists  help  treat  two 
other  groups  of  patients. 

Some  mental  patients  chiefly  need 
to  know  what  is  at  the  root  of  their 
trouble.  Many  do  not  understand — 
because  they  never  had  it  explained 
to  them — that  any  person  is  likely  to 
crack  up  under  strain.  A  childish  prej- 
udice against  mental  treatment  may 
jeopardize  the  eventual  recovery  of 
others.  When  the  psychologist  has 
gained  the  patients'  confidence,  he  can 


overcome  many  barriers  blocking 
their  road  back  to  health. 

At  the  VA  mental  hygiene  clinic, 
some  lectures  are  given  to  classes  so 
that  the  members  may  better  under- 
stand their  own  sickness.  These  not 
only  clear  away  prejudices  but  also 
help  the  men  to  gain  insight  into 
their  own  problems. 

An  aphasia  clinic  at  the  New  York 
regional  office  uses  psychologically 
trained  speech  pathologists.  Most  of 
these  patients  have  had  a  head  injury. 
Here  is  a  place  where  the  psycholo- 
gists come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  the  physically  handicapped  veteran. 
Only  indirectly  are  they  concerned 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  am- 
putee, for  example.  But  it  is  a  differ- 
ent story  with  the  victim  of  aphasia. 

This  patient's  problems  are  fairly 
unusual.  Due  to  damage  to  the  brain, 
he  may  have  a  word  clearly  in  mind 
but  be  unable  to  speak  it.  Conversely, 
with  a  different  type  of  damage,  he 
may  be  unable  to  make  any  meaning 
out  of  a  word  that  he  hears  clearly. 
In  still  another  case,  he  cannot  read 
a  word  which  he  sees  perfectly.  The 
remedy  is  reeducation  in  speaking, 
listening,  or  reading. 

With  the  normal  patterns  disrupted 
by  the  brain  damage,  new  routes  of 
communication  have  to  be  established. 
It  is  comparable  to  a  wreck  on  the 
main  line  of  a  railroad,  so  that  all  the 
traffic  has  to  be  rerouted  over  subsid- 
iary lines.  Eventually  it  can  be 
worked  out  but  it  requires  time,  in 
both  instances. 

Through  a  laborious  process  of 
drills  repeated  over  and  over,  basic 
patterns  for  new  habits  are  built  up. 
To  stimulate  the  patient's  own  desire 
to  carry  through  the  long,  tedious 
process  is  part  of  the  psychologist's 
task.  The  treatment  calls  for  patience 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  both 
the  veteran  and  the  psychologist.  Yet 
the  number  of  successful  cases  has 
more  than  justified  the  effort. 

VV  ITH    BOTH    VETERANS    AND    CIVILIANS 

leaning  more  and  more  heavily  on 
psychologists,  the  demand  for  prop- 
erly trained  workers  is  far  beyond 
the  present  ability  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  supply  them.  Thus 
when  the  VA  launched  a  clinical 
program  which  could  use  virtually 
all  of  the  trained  psychologists  in  the 
country,  the  agency  had  to  set  up  its 
own  training  activities. 

This  program  operates  on  a  scale 
not  even  dreamed  of  before  the  last 
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war.  Yet  it  is  imperative  that  this 
training  be  integrated  with  all  the 
mental  hygiene  activities.  No  matter 
what  diagnostic  tests  are  developed 
and  what  therapy  is  indicated,  the 
techniques  will  be  almost  useless  with- 
out adequate,  trained  personnel  to 
use  them. 

As  Dr.  James  G.  Miller,  the  former 
Harvard  psychologist  who  launched 
the  VA  clinical  psychology  program, 
told  me  recently: 

"Eventually  VA  will  probably  need 
more  than  a  thousand  clinical  psy- 
chologists. There  is  no  way  to  obtain 
them  except  for  VA  to  sponsor  a 
large  scale  training  program.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing." 

As  part  of  this  program  and  also 
to  help  meet  the  shortage  of  trained 
personnel,  VA  mental  hygiene  clin- 
ics are  using  clinical-psychologist  in- 
ternes, just  as  medical  internes  are  to 
be  found  at  work  in  every  modern 
hospital.  In  both  situations,  patients 
are  fully  safeguarded  against  any  mis- 

Strong  Man  of  Peru 

a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer. 

In  the  highly  involved  case,  promi- 
nent Apristas  have  been  charged  with 
bribery  to  secure  false  evidence,  and 
the  police  arrested  an  army  sergeant, 
who  first  confessed  that  he  had  killed 
Grana  at  the  behest  of  a  party  leader, 
then  repudiated  the  confession  in 
court,  saying  that  it  had  been  ob- 
tained under  duress.  Apristas  point 
out  that  once  before  someone  took  a 
shot  at  Grana  in  a  dispute  which  was 
definitely  personal.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  in  their  long  struggle,  in- 
dividual Apristas  have  sometimes 
been  quick  on  the  trigger.  Now 
Apra's  foes  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  conviction  of  an  Aprista— 
they  hope  that  by  pinning  the  murder 
on  party  leaders  they  can  once  more 
banish  Apra  to  the  lower  depths. 

(COUNTRYWIDE     MUNICIPAL     ELECTIONS 

scheduled  for  July  10  were  to  have 
constituted  a  showdown,  but  the  cau- 
tious, scholarly  President  Bustamente, 
who  is  trying  to  keep  peace  with  both 
sides,  postponed  the  trial  of  strength 
on  the  ground  the  compulsory  regis- 
tration law  had  been  violated. 

A  catchall  anti-Apra  organizatkm, 
Alianza  National,  with  a  reported 
war -chest  of  $2,000,000,  has  been 
formed  in  recent  months,  with  a  for- 
mer Communist  as  propaganda  chief. 


takes  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
internes. 

Because  of  the  great  shortage  of 
adequately  trained  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, group  therapy  has  become  a 
standard  procedure  in  the  VA  mental 
hygiene  program.  It  is  the  best  hope 
for  handling  large  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 
Veterans,  physically  intact  but 
wrecked  mentally  by  searing  war  ex- 
periences, are  being  cured,  thanks  to 
the  successful  adaption  of  war-tested 
diagnostic  and  treatment  techniques. 

As  the  VA-trained  psychologists  fin- 
ish their  training  and  decide  whether 
to  stay  with  the  federal  agency  or  to 
work  with  the  larger  problem  of 
mental  illness  in  all  classes  of  the 
community,  the  benefits  will  spread 
far  beyond  those  who  took  part  in 
the  war.  All  America  stands  to  profit 
because  of  the  project  which  initiative 
and  vision  have  brought  into  being 
only  in  the  past  two  years. 


(from  page  11) 

When  Congress  met  in  July,  conserva- 
tive senators,  who  control  the  upper 
house,  boycotted  its  sessions,  while 
the  lower  house,  dominated  by  Apris- 
tas, met  and  passed  bills.  Whereupon 
Alianza  broadcasts  took  the  line  that 
there  was  no  Congress,  and  that  there 
was  a  "truly  revolutionary  situation." 

Explosions  followed.  Apra  called  a 
general  strike  which  cost  the  party 
many  supporters.  The  government 
closed  a  large  high  school  whose  stu- 
dents, strongly  Apra,  had  been  pro- 
testing against  overcrowded  dormi- 
tories and  bad  food.  Nine  hundred 
students  barricaded  themselves  in  the 
building,  and  in  the  rioting  that  fol- 
lowed, police  fired  at  the  crowd,  kill- 
ing a  fifteen  -  year  -  old  student  and 
wounding  nineteen  others.  There  was 
an  impressive  funeral  procession  and 
great  public  sympathy  for  the  young 
Apristas. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  army  officers 
and  a  soldier  bearing  a  machine  gun 
raided  the  offices  of  La  Tribuna,  the 
Apra  newspaper,  and  lined  up  the 
staff.  The  soldier  was  ordered  to  hre, 
but  the  gun  failed  to  work.  A  cam- 
era man  snapped  the  scene,  and  the 
picture  appeared  on  page  one  the  next 
morning.  Conservative  papers  were 
silent,  and  the  government  said  that 
the  leader  of  the  raiders  was  acting 
on  his  own. 

These  deeds  of  violence  have  weak- 
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ened  the  position  of  the  anti-Apras, 
who  since  the  Grana  murder  have 
been  trying  to  pin  all  crimes  on  Haya 
and  his  men. 

M.EANWHILE,      PERU'S      CRUCIAL      ECO- 

nomic  condition  does  not  contribute 
to  the  self-control  either  of  the  cru- 
sading Apristas  or  their  sworn  ene- 
mies. Food  is  costly  and  the  sole  is 
deteriorating.  Officially,  a  dollar  will 
get  you  6:5  soles,  but  in  what  Lima 
calls  the  "open  market"  it  will  bring 
as  many  as  12.  A  commission  has 
been  sent  to  Washington  to  arrange 
for  retiring  the  defaulted  Peruvian 
bond  issues,  so  that  Peru  will  be 
eligible  for  new  loans.  Without  fresh 
capital,  Peru  can  do  little  to  improve 
the  lot  of  her  people. 

One  need  not  be  a  partisan  to  rec- 
ognize that  Peru  is  serving  as  a  po- 
litical laboratory  for  an  important  ex- 
periment. Can  her  government,  long 
oligarchic,  evolve  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  order  into  an  instrument 


broadly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
her  people?  Can  both  conservatives 
and  radicals  submerge  self-interest 
with  the  restraint  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  working  democracy? 

Haya's  vision  of  social  justice  does 
not  stop  at  Peru's  borders.  At  a  forum 
in  New  York  last  March  he  talked  of 
a  Magna  Carta  for  the  Americas,  a 
kind  of  master  Western  Hemisphere 
Constitution  by  which  the  Apra  brand 
of  economic  democracy  would  be  ex- 
tended to  other  backward  countries. 
This  ambition  should  not  be  lightly 
dismissed.  Apra  is  allied  with  the 
People's  Party  of  Venezuela,  and 
Haya  is  the  leading  spirit  in  a  group 
of  Latin  American  democratic  non- 
Communist  parties. 

Haya's  name  has  become  a  symbol 
of  a  better  life  among  large  groups 
of  Latin  America's  masses,  whom  the 
Communists  also  seek  to  enroll. 
What  happens  in  Peru  during  the 
coming  months  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 


Universal  Military  Training? 


'Yes" 

(from  page  26) 

icsults  assembled  from  trained  ob- 
servation of  persons  during  the  basic 
period,  provide  a  sound  basis  for  in- 
dividual counseling."  Such  a  series  of 
tests  would  help  thousands  of  these 
youths  to  find  their  proper  places  in 
life. 

I  am  concerned,  as  the  reader  al- 
icady  may  have  judged,  not  with  the 
military  aspects  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  universal  training,  not  with 
its  cost,  but  with  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  average  teen-age  boy. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  advantages 
to  the  boys  themselves  so  far  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  argu- 
ments urged  against  such  universal 
training  is  that  it  would  undermine 
the  morals  of  the  nation's  youth.  But 
I  hold  that  these  boys  would  be  as 
well  protected  as  they  possibly  could 
be  at  home,  on  the  farm,  in  commerce 
or  industry,  in  school  or  college. 

The  President's  commission  admits 
that  "a  serious  moral  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  the  very  removal  of  a  boy 
of  eighteen  from  the  normal  influ- 
ences of  his  home,  church,  school,  and 
local  community."  But  the  commis- 
sion comments,  in  its  report: 


We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
this  problem  is  in  any  wise  insoluble 
and  that  good  counseling,  together  with 
good  educational,  ethical  and  religious 
guidance  cannot  largely  take  care  of  it. 
.  .  .  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  ot  provide  a  moral  en- 
vironment in  the  training  camps  and 
stations  which  could  be  far  superior  to 
the  kind  of  environment  in  which  many 
boys  would  otherwise  be  living  in  their 
home  communities. 

To  this  end,  the  commission,  and 
other  proponents  of  universal  training 
stress:  the  selection  of  "men  of  char- 
acter as  commanding  officers;"  special 
training  in  youth  problems  for  all 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
taking  part  in  the  program;  enlist- 
ment of  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
communities  surrounding  each  camp; 
expansion  in  the  number  and  func- 
tions of  chaplains.  The  President's 
commission  also  recommended  that 
the  following  acts  be  made  federal 
offenses:  (1)  selling  alcoholic  bever- 
ages or  narcotics  to  a  trainee;  (2) 
prostitution  or  procuring  when  a 
trainee  is  involved,  and  (3)  assaulting 
a  trainee  by  the  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon. 

If.  my  own  son,  who  had  two  ships 
sunk  under  him  in  the  Pacific,  were 
eighteen  years  old,  I  would  want  him 
to  take  this  training  because  I  be- 
lieve he  would  become  a  better  man 
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because  of  it.  I  can  not  state  more 
forcefully  my  conviction  that  universal 
training  is  desirable  for  young  Amer- 
icans today. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  adoption  of 
the  program  will  have  any  material 
effects  upon  our  secondary  schools. 
A  boy  will  be  permitted  to  graduate 
before  he  enters  training  camp.  He 
will  be  in  the  same  category  as  his 
classmates.  To  be  sure,  he  will  lose 
six  months  or  a  year  before  going  to 
work  or  to  college,  but  so  will  the 
other  fellow.  A  boy  in  his  late  teens 
is  perfectly  willing  to  do  what  the 
other  fellow  does. 

1  HE   PROGRAM   WILL  FORCE  NO  CHANGE 

on  the  school  curricula.  Universal 
training  simply  means  that  hundreds 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
youths  will  spend  six  months  in  train- 
ing and  thus  become  qualified  to  play 
a  part  in  maintaining  national  security 
and  at  the  same  time  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "grow  up"  before  they  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  earning  a 
livelihood  or  continuing  their  educa- 
tion. 

The  effect  upon  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  more  pro- 
nounced than  upon  secondary  schools. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission, 
every  trainee  would  have  six  months 
of  basic  military  training,  in  a  camp 
or  aboard  ship.  At  the  end  of  this 
initial  period,  various  options  would 
be  open  to  him. 

One  of  these  is  to  pursue  his  educa- 
tion at  the  college  or  university  of 
his  choice,  provided  it  has  a  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  program.  The 
courses  he  would  take,  under  this 
option,  would  be  the  regular  work  of 
the  college,  not  "courses  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  unwillingly  forced  upon  an 
educational  institution."  However, 
they  would  have  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  "as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  army."  To 
work  with  the  War  Department  in 
shaping  courses  which  would  secure 
this  approval  might  mean  some  modi- 
fications in  content  or  teaching  meth- 
ods in  certain  instances.  However, 
many  educators  and  university  officials 
— and  I  am  among  them — hold  that 
this  does  not  in  any  sense  foreshadow 
"military  domination  of  higher  edu- 
cation," and  that  those  who  so  argue 
are  tilting  at  windmills. 

The  proposal  of  the  President's 
commission  is  that  the  entire  training 
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program  be  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  control  of  a  three-man  com- 
mission reporting  directly  to  the 
President.  Two  members  would  be 
civilians,  one  a  military  representative. 
The  report  comments: 

In  suggesting  that  the  commission 
have  a  civilian  majority,  we  have  been 
guided  by  our  deep  conviction  that  this 
undertaking  must  be  a  civilian  effort 
resting  on  the  understanding,  interest, 
and  support  of  the  American  people, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  safeguards 
that  the  civilian  community  would  wish. 

The  President's  commission  has 
recommended  universal  training  as 
essential  for  national  defense.  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  the  com- 
mission on  that  score.  But  I  believe,  • 
also,  that  the  adoption  of  the  program 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
youth  of  our  land.  Under  proper 
guidance,  they  would  gain  in  matur- 
ity, in  character,  and  in  understanding 
of  their  fallows.  The  drafting  of 


youth  for  such  training  would  make 
stronger  men  and  better  citizens  of 
millions  of  boys.  And  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  purpose  of  education. 

And  "No" 

(from  page  27) 

national  security  "A  strong,  united, 
healthy,  and  informed  nation."  The 
final  item  is  universal  training, 
though  the  commission  was  careful 
to  explain: 

We  do  not  give  it  [U.M.T.]  priority 
over  any  of  the  other  elements  we  have 
set  forth  of  an  integrated  national  de- 
fense program.  Neither  do  we  put  it 
behind  the  others.  It  has  neither  pur- 
pose nor  effect,  except  as  part  of  a 
balanced  structure.  .  .  . 

We  realize  diat  there  may  be  danger, 

if  our  country   puts  universal  training 

into    effect,    that    it    will    therefore    be 

lulled   into   a   feeling   of  false   security. 

(Continued  on   page  40) 
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There  may  be  a  tendency  for  this  rea- 
son, coupled  with  a  natural  desire  for 
economy  and  lower  taxes,  to  seek  to 
offset  the  expenses  of  the  universal  train- 
ing program  by  curtailment  of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  military  elements  of 
national  security.  ...  If  the  introduc- 
tion of  universal  training  should  have 
such  an  indirect  effect  of  weakening, 
rather  than  strengthening,  the  other 
elements  of  our  national  security,  then 
our  commission  is  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  universal  training 
would  be  a  mistake  and  would  diminish, 
rather  than  increase,  our  national  se- 
curity. 

A  HE  COMMISSION  SPELLED  OUT  THE 
kind  of  opportunity  it  considered 
essential  to  attain  the  ".  .  .  informed 
nation"  which  it  listed  as  "our  Num- 
ber One  security  requirement": 

A  high  general  level  of  education 
throughout  the  country,  with  advanced 
schooling  made  the  privilege  of  all  who 
can  qualify  for  it  by  their  own  merit 
and  certainly  without  regard  to  race — 
a  factor  all  too  prevalent  in  many  states. 
This  is  recommended  not  only  so  that 
we  may  have  enough  people  in  the  more 
technical  *and  special  fields  that  lead  to 
industrial  and  scientific  preeminence 
but  also  so  that  we  may  have  an  in- 
formed public  opinion,  cognizant  of  so- 
ciety's problems,  and  a  universal  under- 
standing among  our  citizens,  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  general  welfare,  of 
their  country's  obligations  in  the  world 
community,  and  of  the  benefits  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Given  the  unequal  resources  of  the 
states  and  of  communities  within  each 
state,  this  objective  can  be  realized 
only  through  federal  financial  aid  to 
education.  But  let  us  consider  the 
effect  on  public  education  of  the  adop- 

'  tion  of  universal  military  training. 
During  the  last  regular  session  of 
Congress,  the  press  quoted  a  White 
House  spokesman  who  declared  that 
the  Administration  desired  no  legis- 
lation for  federal  aid  to  education 
until  U.M.T.  legislation  has  been 
enacted. 

But  it  seems  virtually  certain  that, 
ir  Congress  adopts  U.M.T.,  the  cost 
will  be  so  high  that  it  will  enact  no 
legislation  giving  financial  aid  to  pub- 
lic education.  Thus  universal  military 
training  would  mean  that  public  edu- 

•cation  in  the  United  States  would  be 
increasingly  hard  pressed  for  funds, 
and  that  present  inequalities  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  would  persist.  It 
is  significant  that  there  was  no  rep- 
resentative of  public  education  on  the 
President's  Commission  for  Universal 


Training,  although  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers, three  were  administrators  ot 
private  colleges. 

The  President's  commission  esti- 
mated that  the  program  it  recom- 
mended would  cost  "about  $1,750,000,- 
000  a  year."  Hanson  Baldwin,  The 
New  Yorf(  Times  expert  on  military 
affairs,  has  stated  that  U.M.T.  would 
cost  betwen  three  and  five  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  That  is  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  commission's  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  military  and  civilian 
staff  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  staff 
member  for  every  four  trainees.  This 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  customary 
public  education  ratio  of  thirty  pupils 
per  teacher. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  esti- 
mating the  eventual  cost,  that  this  six- 
month  basic  training  proposal  is  only 
the  beginning.  Six  months  was  the 
War  Department's  figure  for  the  be- 
ginning. But  once  started,  it  will  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  six 
months  training  period  is  not  long 
enough.  High  officials  of  the  War 
Department  testified  before  congres- 
sional committees  that  any  training 
period  of  less  than  two  years  is  worth- 
less. Further,  the  commission  report 
suggests  that  it  might  be  well  at  some 
future  time  to  add  a  compulsory  train- 
ing program  for  young  women  "in 
all  possible  fields  of  wartime  impor- 
tance." The  potential  ramifications  of 
the  scheme  are  almost  endless. 

Many  persons  favoring  the  adop- 
tion of  universal  military  training 
point  to  the  splendid  records  being 
made  in  college  by  former  servicemen 
and  women.  To  me  that  is  no  valid 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  U.M.T. 
It  is,  however,  a  convincing  argument 
for  the  provision  of  significant  work 
experience  and  life  experience  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  program.  An- 
tioch  College,  Berea  College,  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions have  demonstrated  that  such 
programs  can  be  developed  and  that 
they  pay  large  dividends  in  terms  of 
maturity,  responsibility,  and  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  students. 

A  HE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  MUST  CHOOSE 
between  placing  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  and  training 
of  its  youth  in  its  great  system  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  colleges 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  choice  may  well  determine  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SEASONED  EXECUTIVE 

Many  years'  professional  experience  in 
public  relations,  fund  raising  and  commu- 
nity organization,  as  well  as  newspaper- 
man with  excellent  working  knowledge  of 
graphic  arts,  seeks  opportunity  with  pro- 
gressive community  agency  or  private 
firm. 

8670  Survey 


PROGRAM    DIRECTOR   of    Farm    School    for 
problem    boys    desires    similar    position.     Ten  . 
years    executive    experience.    Minimum    salary 
considered  $4000.  Now  employed.  8666  Survey. 

MALE  EXECUTIVE,  34,  Catholic,  veteran, 
married  with  family.  M.A.  Social  Work.  13 
years  well  rounded  experience  public  and 
private,,  .family  and  children's  fields.  Knowl- 
edge public  relations,  chest-council  organiza- 
tion and  operation.  Experienced  speaker.  De- 
sire executive  position  wide  administrative 
responsibilities.  No  limit  field  or ,  location. 
Presently  employed  as  executive.  8668  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE  posi- 
tion in  community  organization,  group  work  or 
institution.  Excellent  experience  and  recom- 
mendations-— national  and  overseas  agencies. 
Age  33,  married.  8667  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONAL,  Private  School,  ^Camp, 
Housefather,  Counselor,  Recreation  Dire«9r, 
mature,  references,  college,  experienced  child 
guidance,  available  immediately.  8671  Survey. 

DIRECTOR    CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTION, 
Executive  Children's  Agency,  or  Juvenile  Pro- 
bation Work.   (B.A.  sociology  major,  psychol- 
ogy and  education  minors) ;  4  quarters  Gradu- 
ate  Social   Work   (psychiatric)  ;    18  years'  ex- 
E erience   Group,   Camp,   Case   and   Child  Wel- 
ire  Work;   4  years  Assistant  Superintendent 
Delinquent   Boys'    Home.     8672    Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  to  super- 
vise Social  Service  Department  in  New  Type 
80- Bed  State  Mental  Hospital.  Should  be 
graduate  of  School  of  Social  Work  with  re- 
lated experience.  Salary  range  $3000  to  $4000. 
Permanent  position  under  Civil  Service.  Write 
Dr.  E.  E,  Elder,  Superintendent,  Youngs- 
town  Receiving  Hospital,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

MEDICAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS   WANTED. 

Challenging  opportunity  for  medical  social 
workers,  who  are  of  Lutheran  faith,  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  a  nation  wide  service 
to  tuberculosis  patients.  Progressive  program 
and  excellent  supervision  for  staff  develop- 
ment. Recognized  personnel  practices.  Gradua- 
tion from  an  approved  school  of  social  work 
required.  (Under  Lutheran  auspices). 

Applications  also  invited  for  scholarships  lead- 
ing to  degree  in  medical  social  service. 

For  further  information  address  Wheat  Ridge 
Foundation,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado. 

CASE  WORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  case  worker  of  ad- 
vanced agency  classification.  Duties  include 
limited  case  load  and  responsibility  for  special 
projects.  Salary  range  $3200  to  $4500.  Write 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  15  Fernando 
Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER,  woman,  A.A.S.W.  or  equiva- 
lent, for  new  rapidly  growing  family  agency. 
Very  good  opportunity  for  a  competent  worker. 
Salary  commensurate  with  training  and  experi- 
ence. Family  Service  of  Altoona,  510  Com- 
merce Building,  Altoona,  Pa. 


SUPERVISOR  for  a  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  a  large  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  Quali- 
fications :  Academic  training  and  experience 
in  Supervision.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience— minimum  $3580.  8635  Survey. 


WANTED:  Trained  Case  Supervisor  in  family 
and  children's  agency.  A  challenging  oppor- 
tunity that  offers  participation  in  formulating 
agency  policies ;  community  organization  and 
interpretation.  Catholic  Service  League,  138 
Fir  Hill,  Akron,  Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CASEWORK,  for  multiple 
service  family  casework  agency.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range 
$3600-$4500  annually.  Write  Director,  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau,  127  N.  W.  Second 
Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 


CASE  WORKER  experienced  in  family  and 
children's  work,  especially  in  the  latter  field, 
for  a  small  multiple  function  Jewish  agency 
in  a  middle  size,  midwestern  community.  Op- 
portunities for  student  supervision,  community 
and  group  work-case  work  activities.  Salary 
.range  between  3,000  and  $3,800.  8661  Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  Honolulu 
office  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  under  De- 
partment of  Health  in  Hawaii.  Begianir.g^  sal- 
ary $257.92,  plus  bonus  of  $25.  Qualifications: 
combination  of  two  years  of  full-time  experi- 
ence in  recognized  social  casework  agency 
and  graduation  from  two-year  school  with 
specialization  in  psychiatric  social  work. 
Duties :  to  share  with  another  social  worker 
the  bulk  of  the  clinic  case  load,  under  the 
supervision  of  two  full-time  psychiatrists  and 
a  psychiatric  social  work  administrator. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINIC  desires  case- 
worker. State  training  and  experience.  Main- 
tenance if  desired.  Worcester  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  21  Catherine  Street,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


CASEWORKER  — SUPERVISOR  —  for  job 
leading  to  full  supervision.  Position  soon. 
Must  nave  completed  graduate  training,  have 
interest  in  supervision,  and  have  had  substan- 
tial casework  experience  in  agency  of  high 
standards.  Opening  January  1.  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  Inc.,  313  S.  E.  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. :  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired;  salary  range  $2700-$3925 ;  appoint- 
ment within  range  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE    I    $2580-$2936 

GRADE    II    $2664-13312 

GRADE   III    $3144  up 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3. 
CALIFORNIA. 


CASEWORKER.  Well  trained,  wanted  for  hos- 
pital in  New  York  City.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary. Field  Work  in  psychiatric,  family  or 
medical  agency  acceptable.  Fairly  new  de- 
partment. Emphasis  on  casework  aspects  of 
rehabilitation.  Offers  casework  service  to  priv- 
ate patients  on  fee  basis.  Good  supervision. 
Salary  range  $2400-$3400.  8655  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  Must  be  college  graduate 
with  social  work  training  and  Council  experi- 
ence. Write  A.  C.  Boyer,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  280  North  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINIC,  San  Mateo 
County,  (suburban  San  Francisco)  recently 
organized,  has  opening  for  psychiatric  social 
worker,  preferably  with  administrative  ex- 
perience; beginning  salary  $4000.  to  $4500. 
Unusual  professional  opportunity  in  keenly 
interested  cooperative  community.  Apply  im- 
mediately by  telegram  or  airmail  to  Child 
Guidance  Chnic,  1408  Howard  Avenue,  Bur- 
lingame,  California. 

CASE  WORKER— with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  in 
graduate  school  plus  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  8664  Survey. 

CAPABLE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  with 
experience  in  community  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, and  with  training  in  child  wel- 
fare field,  wanted  by  middlewest  children's 
home,  which  is  modernizing  program.  Enthusi- 
astic Board  of  Directors  and  interested  com- 
munity with  which  to  work.  State  detatfs  of 
training,  experience  and  references.  8669 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  for  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  Supervision  of  chil- 
dren's institution,  and  foster  home  program. 
Training  and  experience  in  children's  work 
necessary.  Salary  $3600.  Address — Mrs.  Vance 
McCay,  413  Calumet  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 

.    LESLIE  CO.,    KENTUCKY.     .    i 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  jgraduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  with  group  work 
training  and  experience  in  agency  located  in 
Negro- White  neighborhood  carrying  on  inter- 
racial program.  Position  open  January  1, 
1948.  Write  Maurice  McCrackin,  Findlay 
Street  Neighborhood  House,  916  Poplar  Street, 
Cincinnati  14,  Ohio. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR— opportunity  to 
work  with  fine  young  staff  eager  to  develop. 
Fairly  new  Department,  rethinking  policies 
and  program.  Social  Service  Department  of 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Family,  psychi- 
atric or  medical  background  acceptable.  8642 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  excellent  Com- 
munity Council  with  effective  local  leadership, 
a  record  of  genuine  accomplishment  and  ade- 
quate financing.  Prefer  experienced  individual, 
but  will  consider  person  of  initiative  with 
knowledge  of  Community  organization  who 
is  ready  to  assume  initial  executive  responsi- 
bility. Write  briefly  giving  details  of  educa- 
tion, work  record  and  approximate  salary  re- 
quirements. Community  Council,  6th  Floor 
Pepper  Building,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SENIOR  and  JUNIOR  CASEWORKERS 
wanted  for  home  finding  and  adoptive  studies, 
excellent  supervision  assured.  Salary  ranee — 
$2200  to  $3000.  Write  to  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $285.00-$315.00  per  month.    Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum    Qualifications:    College  4   years,    graduate   study    1    year   at    recognized    school    of   social 

work   which   must   have   included   courses   in  child   welfare    and    public   welfare   administration    and 

supervised   field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:     3   years   in   the  past   6  years   of   social   work,    1    of   which   must  have   been   in   child 

welfare,   1  year  in  public  assistance  and   1   year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER 


ool    of    social 
stration    and 


Salary  Range:  $270.00-$300.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum    Qualifications:    College   4   years,    graduate   study    1    year   at   recognized    schc 

work   which   must    have    included   courses    in   child    welfare   and   public    welfare    admim 

supervisory  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:    1  year  in  the  past  5  years  Of  social  work  in  child  welfare. 

For  application  blanks  and  information  write  via  air  mail,  supplying  minimum   qualifications   to 

ALASKA    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC   WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


SMITH    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  a  Pro- 
gram of  Social  Work  Education  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

The  course  provides  two  years  of  academic  credits 
including  theory,  field  practice  in  selected  social 
agencies,  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  23,  1948 

SMITH    COLLEGE    STUDIES    IN    SOCIAL    WORK 
Contents  for  December,  1947 

Effectiveness  of  Casework  in  Marital  Discord  with 
Alcoholism  Dorothy  S.  Baldwin 

Abstracts   of   Theses:    Smith    College   School    for 
Social  Work,  1947 

tor  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Inter-Group  Work 
Social  Research 

Announcing  •  new  section  of  the  advanced  program 
on  the  professional  doctorate  level  in  cooperation  with 
the  Winter  V.A.  Hospital  and  the  Menninger  Founda- 
tion of  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Wort 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social   Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth    Avenue  Boston,    Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A   ProjfMion  for   thf  College  Woman 

An    Intensive   and   basic   experience   in   the   various    branches   of   aunlnc   to 
ctfered    duriiiK    the    thirty    month*'    course    which    leads    to    the    decree    of 

MASTER    OF   NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    decree    in    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
approved  standing  IB  required  for  admiwion. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information   aHdrtsa ; 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

N«w    Haven,    Connecticut 


"Congratulations  on  your  splendid  Novem- 
ber issue!  Would  that  it  were 


Required 
Reading 


for  all   those  concerned  with  education." — 
The  Education  Digest. 

Give  copies  to  forward  looking  friends  and  neigh- 
bors— teachers  and  their  supervisors — high  school 
and  college  students — members  of  the  Board  of 
Education — your  mayor  and  councilmen — editors 
— PTA  leaders — librarians — church,  business,  and 
labor  leaders — members  of  women's  clubs  and  dis- 
cussion groups. 

Rates:  one  copy  for  60  cents,  two  copies  for 
five  or  more  copies  at  40  cents  each. 
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DIVIDE  THE  LAND  AND  LET  THE  PEOPLE  GROW 

An  espousal  of  Palestine  Partition 
by  a  first  hand  observer 


Fourteenth   "Calling   America"   number    coming   in    March 
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"Qive  us  this  Day  our  Daily  Bread" 


Nineteen  hundred  years  have  gone  by 
since  this  prayer  was  first  voiced  for  all  man- 
kind.  Now  it  is  not  only  spoken  in  a  hundred 
tongues,  but  animates  some  of  the  great 
charges  on  human  concern  and  concerted 
action  "to  match  world  hunger  with  world 
food."  You  have  heard  it  here  at  home  in 

— Roosevelt's  call  for  a  new  deliver' 
ance:  Freedom  from  want 

-Truman's  call  on  our  granaries  to 
meet  desperate  need  in  Western 
Europe 

—Marshall's  call  directed  not  "against 
any  country  or  doctrine  but 
against  hunger,  desperation, 
chaos" 

— Stimson's  call  not  to  stand  apart  and 
"desert  every  principle"  by  which 
we  "claim  to  live"  and 

— Orr's  call  for  world  production  that 
will  yield  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
"beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
Utopians" 

We  have  all  heard  it  in  the  name  of 
hopelessness  and  fear;  of  undernourished 
bodies,  parched  fields,  war  demolished  live' 
lihoods.  More  and  more  we  hear  it  in  the 
name  of  young  lives  and  old  liberties,  of 
economic  revival  and  the  re' 
surgence  of  democracy,  of 
peace  and  plenty  and  good' 
will  among  men. 


Among  the  Articles  in  the  Special  Number 
which  will  focus  on  this  Crucial  Problem — 

CAN  MANKIND  MAKE  GOOD?— by  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr 

Director  General,  Food   and  Agriculture  Organization,   United 
Nations. 

THE   MAN   AND   HIS   MESSAGE— An   Intimate   Portrait— by 

Ritchie  Calder 
Science  Editor,  News  Chronicle,  London. 


UNTIL  NEXT  SUMMER'S  HARVEST— The  Facts  in  the  Case— 

J.  W.  Evans 
Economics,  Marketing  and  Statistical  Division,  FAO. 

THE  HUMAN  TREASURE  OF  FRANCE 

Children  and  Malnutrition-  -by  Prof.  Robert  De  Bre,  M.D. 
Youth  and  Tuberculosis — by  Prof.  Etienne  Bernard,  M.D. 

HUNGRY  POLAND— by  Noble  Clark 
Chief  of  the  FAO  mission  there. 


*    * 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN,  BREAD?— by  Lillian  Robbins 
Two  close-ups  of  boys  in  an  UNRRA  center  in  Germany. 

FROM  PEOPLE  TO  PEOPLE— Organized  Help  by  the  Ameri- 
can Voluntary  Agencies — by  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 

THE  STAKE  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS— What  They  Are 
Afraid  of — by  Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
USA. 

THE  STAKE  OF  CONSUMERS— What  every  British  House- 
wife Knows — by  Helen  Hall  Chairman,  National  Consumer* 
Association,  USA. 


FOOD  AND  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN— by  Willard  Thorp 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  USA. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  COUNCIL— New  Tools  for  Production— 
by  Florence  Reynolds 
Assistant  Director  of  Information,  FAO. 

THE  CANADIAN  WAY— An  Overall  Food  Program— by  Her- 
bert Hannam 
President,  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture. 

FILLING  THE  RICE  BOWLS  OF  ASIA— by  C.  Frank  Glass 
Prewar  Editor  of  The  China  Wee\]y  Re- 
view, Shanghai 


GRAPHIC 


TEAM  PLAY  FOR  PLENTY— Collabora- 
tion Under  the  United  Nations — by  Vis- 
count Bruce 
Chairman,  World  Food  Council. 


1,700,000,000  from  investors 

for  new  telephone  facilities 

in  the  last  two  pars 
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IHERE  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  bags  in  this  pic- 
ture. Suppose  each  bag  contained  ten  million  dollars. 

That  would  make  $1,700,000,000  — the  amount 
that  investors  have  furnished  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  your  telephone  service  in  the  last 
two  years.  Further  substantial  amounts  are  being 
invested  this  year. 

Investors  put  their  money  in  the  telephone  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  security  and  a  reasonable  return. 
Every  telephone  user  shares  the  benefits  in  more  and 
better  telephone  service. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  term  investors  means  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  investors  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  in  every  section  of  the  country— men  and 
women  just  like  yourself.  The  telephone  business 
has  been  built  by  the  savings  of  the  many  rather  than 
the  wealth  of  the  few. 

The  large  sums  that  have  been  put  into  new 
facilities  in  the  last  two  years  alone  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  cost  of  providing  and  improving  telephone 
service.  The  instrument  in  your  home  and  the  few 
wires  you  see  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  $257  in- 
vestment behind  every  telephone. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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Will  "Food  for  Europe 
be  too  little  and  too  late? 


During  the  next  six  crucial  months —  at  little  cost — NEW  REPUBLIC  magazine  can 
keep  you  well-posted  on  how  practical,  how  effective  the  method  for  European  recovery 
will  be.  No  matter  what  plan  is  used,  will  aid  come  too  late?  Will  there  be  world 
prosperity  or  depression?  Again,  New  Republic's  keen,  critical  interpretations  of  these 
important  questions  and  its  independent  news  coverage  will  be  valuable  to  you  in  for- 
mulating your  own  opinions. 

Through  New  Republic  you  may  also  be  better  informed  each  week  on  other  vital 
political  and  economic  problems  such  as:  Russia,  Palestine,  future  of  U.N.,  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  inflation,  labor,  civil  liberties — everything  pertinent  to  progress  and  America's 
social  order. 


New 
Republic 


(ioi  new  subscribers  only) 
NEW   REPUBLIC 
40  East  49th  Street.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  the  following  trial  subscription  to  NEW 
REPUBLIC  at  your  Mid-Winter  Offer  of  26  weeks 
(6  months)  for  $2. 


Address 

City,  Z»ne.  State 

Name 


Address 


City.  Zone,  State 
Signed 


Address 


City,  Zone.  State 


O  Check  enclosed,    n  Send  bill. 

Canadian   and    Foreign   orders   50e   additional 
G  Check    here   for   annual    subscription   for   $6.          SGF 


MID-WINTER  SUBSCRIPTION 
GIFT  OFFER  FOR  YOU  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS 

26  WEEKS  OF  NEW  REPUBLIC  FOR  $2 


(6  MONTHS) 


Good  Only  Until  March  21,  1948 
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Among  Ourselves 

AIRAHAM  LINCOLN,  A  CENTURY  AGO  NOW, 
was  serving  his  one  and  only  term  in 
Congress.  It  was  the  most  significant  year, 
perhaps,  that  had  dawned  for  him — 1848 — 
and  it  ended  as  a  major  disappointment. 
He  learned  his  way  around  Washington,  if 
that  was  worth  anything,  and  made  the 
House  iaugh  with  some  rather  original 
remarks.  But  he  was  undistinguished  and 
pleased  nobody  as  a  congressman.  His 
party  back  in  Illinois  rejected  him  for  re- 
nomination  and  his  chosen  successor  was 
beaten  in  the  November  elections.  Tagged 
hopelessly  as  a  failure  in  politics  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  returned  to  circuit  riding 
on  the  frontier.  From  1848,  who  could 
have  seen  anything  ahead  for  that  man? 

"AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  WEEK,"  FEBRU- 
ary  22-29,  has  been  fostered  for  thirteen 
years  by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  It  is  an  occasion  for  stress- 
ing what  is  no  less  than  necessity  for  unity 
and  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  through- 
out the  whole  population,  a  challenge 
underscored  by  President  Truman's  invita- 
tion to  the  American  people  "to  use  this 
occasion  to  think  deeply  about  these  princi- 
ples and  to  promote  their  application  to 
all  human  relationships  everywhere  through- 
out the  year."  Hence  this  paragraph,  al- 
though pages  could  be  no  exaggeration. 

AMONG  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  THIS  MONTH:' — 
DANIEL  S.  GILLMOR,  himself  a  veteran  and 
former  pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  has 
been  executive  editor  of  Survey  Graphic 
and  this  month  at  his  own  request  trans- 
fers to  part  time  activity  as  associate  editor 

JULES   ARCHER,  a   newspaperman 

and  war  veteran,  decided  on  leaving  the 
army  to  dig  in  as  a  free  lance  in  rural 
Connecticut.  .  .  .  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE,  one  of 
England's  leading  journalists  and  friend  to 
a  long  generation  of  British  statesmen,  has 
appeared  often  in  Survey  Graphic,  most 
recently  last  July  ("Here  Britain  Stands"). 

RUTH  GRUBER  returned  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  Palestine  and  the  DP  camps  of 
Europe  as  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
Yorl(  Herald  Tribune.  She  accompanied 
the  UN  Special  Committee  on  Palestine 
and  in  1946  travelled  over  much  of  the 
same  route  with  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry.  She  covered  the  tragic 
story  of  the  "Exodus  1947"  and  the  return 
shipment  of  Exodus  refugees  back  to 
Europe.  Also  an  expert  on  Alaska  and  the 
Soviet  Arctic.  See  "Neighbors  Across  the 
Arctic"  Survey  Graphic,  February  1944. 

EVELYN  SEELEY,  journalist  and  teacher, 
contributed  "No  Child  Need  Be  Lost"  to 
Survey  Graphic's  special  issue  on  Education, 

November,  1947 RICHARD  L.  NEU- 

BEROER,  frequently  welcomed  before  to  these 
pages,  continues  this  month  his  high-light 
impressions  of  his  recent  visit  to  Alaska 
....  NORMAN  KIELL,  who  learned  about 
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India  during  two  years  there  as  information 
and  education  specialist  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  is  with  the  Hillel  Foundation 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

DR.  JULIUS  SCHREIBER,  "Prejudice,"  is 
director  of  the  National  Institute  ef  Social 
Relations,  Washington,  D.  C.  With  his 
manussript  he  included  a  bibliography  of 
significant  recent  books  and  reports  in  his 
special  field  which  he  had  consulted.  In 
the  interest  of  lay  readers  (and  editors) 
we  have  omitted  these.  But  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  the  list  on  request. 

Concerning  his  article,  Dr.  Schreiber 
writes  us:  "In  attempting  to  cover  the  over- 
all subject  of  prejudice  in  a  few  printed 
pages,  I  have  had  to  run  the  risk  of  some 
over-simplification  of  certain  concepts,  as 
well  as  to  forego  treating  many  aspects  of 
this  major  social  problem.  For  more  de- 
tailed studies,  I  should  like  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  bibliography." 


.A.s  IF  DR.  SCHREIBER'S  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
prejudice  disease  required  support,  this  is 
from  the  January  Atlantic  article,  "Psychia- 
try Today"  by  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger: 
"Number  one  among  all  of  the  social 
neuroses  in  America  today  is  the  wide- 
spread prejudice  and  discrimination  against 
persons  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 
Bigoted  intolerance,  the  thesis  of  'white 
supremacy,'  anti-Semitic  prejudices,  dis- 
criminatory practices,  hostile  attitudes  to- 
ward Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  are 
all  present  in  varying  degrees  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Psychiatrists  are 
familiar  with  these  as  symptoms  in  their 
patients.  Therefore,  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  much  about  the  psychologi- 
cal dynamics  and,  consequently,  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  prejudices  for  the  individual. 
Surely,  if  they  would  crystallize  their  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  they  could  make  con- 
structive suggestions  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem." 
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"I  WANT  YOU  ALL  TO  REMEMBER 

THAT  WE  ARE  DEALING  WITH  PEOPLE  . . ." 
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VA's  Rejuvenation  Under  GI's  General 

How  the  vastest  social  work  enterprise  in  U.  S.  history  was  reclaimed  from 
a  shambles  by  the  Bradley  system  of  decentralization  and  personal  touch. 


'HE     SAME     WEEK     THAT     GENERAL 

Omar  N.  Bradley  took  over  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
August  1945,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
all  VA  personnel  in  Washington  at 
the  big  auditorium  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment. That  was  an  unprecedented 
innovation.  Most  of  them  had  never 
seen  their  boss  before.  The  keynote  of 
Bradley 's  talk  to  them  was: 

"I  want  you  all  to  remember  that 
we  are  dealing  with  people  —  with 
men,  each  one  with  grave  problems. 
You  cannot  think  of  them  any  other 
way  than  that,  and  certainly  never 
again  as  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper." 

("Cannot"  is  the  word.  The  Gen- 
eral always  has  it  written  out  that 
way  in  his  speeches,  because  "can't" 
in  his  Missouri  accent  comes  out 
"cain't.") 

That  order  recognized  quite  a 
number  of  individuals — some  14,500,- 
000  veterans  from  the  late  war,  plus 
their  dependents,  plus  the  others  clear 
back  to  heirs  of  Mexican  War  vet- 
erans. They  were  not  statistics,  not  to 
be  handled  en  masse. 

An  army  was  that  same  sort  of 
thing  to  Bradley,  which  explains  his 
being  called  "the  GI's  general."  When 
he  was  sent  over  to  Tunisia  in  the 
discouraging  February  of  1943,  he 
managed  to  reach  the  troops  pretty 
quickly  with  his  individual  touch. 
They  got  to  know  the  Old  Man,  go- 
ing around  not  in  a  general's  big 
limousine  but  in  a  jeep  with  one  aide 
and  a  driver  for  company.  They  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  out  to  use 
their  lives  to  add  another  star  to  his 
collar  and  that  for  all  his  untheatrical 
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style,  he  knew  the  best  way  to  take 
them  where  they  had  to  go. 

In  the  Sicilian  campaign  that  sum- 
mer, the  late  Ernie  Pyle  noticed  that 
although  the  headlines  were  mostly 
about  Patton,  the  GI's  were  all  talk- 
ing Bradley.  Pyle  proceeded  to  get 
acquainted  with  Bradley  himself  and 
wrote  five  warm,  admiring  stories 
about  him,  the  only  general  he  ever 
bothered  to  single  out.  This  personal 
essence  is  inseparable  from  the  man, 
wherever  he  may  be. 

As  one  of  the  fourteen  and  a  half 
million,  I  asked  the  General  what  he 
thought  of  his  twenty-eight  month 
stint  as  head  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  humane  tone  came  out 
in  his  answer,  along  with  the  modest 
small-town  manner  he  has  managed 
to  preserve  intact  throughout  his  car- 
reer: 

"It  was  really  quite  a  valuable  ex- 
perience," he  said  earnestly,  as  if  he 
were  applying  for  a  new  job.  "Civil 
administration  was  something  new  to 
me,  and  I  think  I  learned  a  lot." 

That  is  one  side  of  Bradley,  pos- 
sibly the  side  which  has  attracted  most 
comment,  the  unspoiled  simplicity 
which  goes  with  photographs  of  his 
non-Hollywood  face.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental side  of  him. 

OUT  IT  ISN'T  ALL.  FOR  BRADLEY  is  A 
big  time  operator,  make  no  mistake 
of  that.  Those  spectacled  gray  eyes 
of  his  are  not  merely  fatherly,  they  are 
executive  and  soldierly.  Bradley  is  an 
intellectual  who  taught  mathematics 
and  tactics  for  eight  years  at  West 
Point,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
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man  of  action  in  the  field  of  war, 
Bradley  is  the  one— at  the  historic 
break-through  ,at  St.  L6  in  1944,  when 
he  pushed  out  Patton  on  his  famous 
end  run — who  made  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  "the  most  daring  de- 
cision in  the  Battle  of  France."  It  is 
no  accident  that  he  is  going  now  to 
the  army's  highest  job  —  Chief  of 
Staff. 

His  going  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, however,  was  not  a  matter 
of  daring.  He  had  no  choice.  That 
was  done  for  him  by  the  President, 
and  he  accepted  on  the  soldier's  prin- 
ciple of  "orders  is  orders."  That  day 
when  he  raised  his  hand  and  took 
his  oath  of  office — the  day  after 
Japan's  surrender — it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Bradley 's  mind  went  back  for 
reassurance  to  the  blackest  days  he 
had  ever  seen. 

T 

JL  HOSE    DAYS     MIGHT     HAVE    BEEN    IN 

Tunisia.  He  had  been  sent  over  to 
take  command  because  things  were 
going  badly.  The  winter  was  terrible, 
the  allies  had  failed  in  their  initial 
try  for  Tunis,  and  the  German  pan- 
zers had  got  away  with  a  disillusion- 
ing surprise  at  the  Kasserin<;  Pass. 
The  American  Second  Corps  re- 
mained a  poor  and  scattered  subsidi- 
ary within  the  British  First  Army. 

The  need  for  reorganization  was 
unmistakable,  and  as  he  worked  at 
that,  he  insisted  firmly  on  the  assign- 
ment of  a  definite  separate  objec- 
tive to  his  troops.  Bizerte,  they  gave 
him,  the  more  experienced  British  al- 
lowing for  the  probability  of  having 
to  turn  in  eventually  and  take  the 
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town  themselves.  But  under  Bradley 
the  American  corps  broke  out  like  a 
real  army  and  in  three  weeks  swept 
into  Bizerte  irresistibly,  earning  for 
their  commander  the  message  from 
Chief  of  Staff  Marshall,  "All  our  con- 
fidence in  you  has  been  justified.  .  .  ." 

\JENERAL  BRADLEY  NEEDED  ALL  RE- 
assuring  memories  when  he  went  to 
the  VA.  It  was  the  most  unpromising 
spot  in  Washington,  and  the  hottest. 
One  friend  told  him,  "Inside  of  two 
years  they'll  toss  you  out  of  your 
office  window  right  on  your  face. 
And  you'll  land  so  hard  you'll 
bounce." 

Sharp  in  memory  were  the  scan- 
dals which  riddled  veterans  affairs 
after  the  other  war.  The  veterans 
themselves  then  got  a  permanent 
grouch  and  the  director  of  the 
veterans'  bureau  was  investigated  by 
the  Senate  and  handed  over  to  the 
courts  to  be  sent  to  jail. 

The  fighting  had  ended  in  Europe, 
now  likewise  in  the  Pacific.  Practic- 
ally everyone  in  uniform  was  shriek- 
ing to  be  let  out  at  once,  joined  in 
the  cry  by  their  parents,  their  wives, 
and  by  their  congressmen. 

The  job  was  merely  the  greatest 
population  shift  in  American  history. 
The  old  Veterans'  Administration 
was  creaking  under  its  load  already. 
The  VA  had  been  purged  of  the 
long-ago  scandals  but  remained  prac- 
tically without  a  friend.  Albert 
Deutsch  in  PM  called  it  "a  vast  de- 
humanized bureaucracy,  enmeshed  in 
mountains  of  red  tape,  ingrown  with 
entrenched  mediocrity,  undemocratic- 
ally  operated  under  autocratic  con- 
trol." 

So  General  Bradley  took  over.  The 
federal  statutes  were  eloquent  with 
the  promises  which  Congress  had 
mad°  to  the  heroes  of  army,  navy,  and 
air  torces,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents. All  he  had  to  do  was  to  see 
these  promises  honored.  It  was  a  fac- 
tory that  had  to  be  reconverted  from 
war  to  peacetime  production,  at  the 
same  time  tripled  or  quadrupled  in 
capacity,  reorganized  and  a  new  sys- 
tem installed,  while  the  production 
line  must  never  stop  but  roll  ever 
faster  and  smoothly  turn  out  its  more 
complicated  new  models. 

Bradley 's  mathematical  mind  and 
retentive  memory  are  as  useful  in 
interviews  as  in  the  poker  and  bridge 
sessions  at  which  he  shines.  He  reeled 


off  effortlessly  the  statistics  of  his 
new  veterans. 

"Nobody  had  any  idea  how  fast  the 
men  would  actually  be  discharged," 
he  said.  "The  army  and  navy  esti- 
mated that  it  would  never  reach  more 
than  600,000  men  per  month."  Then 
with  a  wry  grin  he  added:  "Actually 
they  were  pushing  a  million  and  a 
half  men  our  way  every  month,  and 
25  percent  of  them  put  in  claims." 

That  meant  an  avalanche  of  appli- 
cations for  hospitalization,  pensions, 
compensation,  farm  or  business  loan 
guarantees,  educational  or  training 
subsistence,  tuition,  and  readjustment 
allowances.  All  had  to  be  considered, 
processed,  and  acted  upon. 

T 

_L  ODAY     THERE      ARE     FEW     TO      DENY 

Bradley  did  the  impossible.  He  car- 
ried the  VA  through  demobilization, 
expanding  as  he  decentralized  its  top- 
heavy  structure.  He  got  hospitals  and 
thousands  of  doctors.  He  ended  the 
years  of  American  Legion  policy- 
making,  cut  miles  of  red-tape,  and 
put  the  agency  as  nearly  on  a  current 
basis  as  anyone  could  expect.,  He 
stuck  as  stubbornly  as  a  Missouri 
mule  to  what  he  thought  was  right 
in  the  face  of  telling  argument  as 
well  as  force.  Through  it  all,  he 
stamped  his  personal  interest  in  the 
individual  veteran  on  the  vast  mech- 
anism of  the  VA,  making  it  sensi- 
tively responsive  to  the  human  needs 
of  human  beings. 

He  was  careful  not  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  Congress  set  for  VA  serv- 
ices, in  that  doubtless  reflecting  his 
ingrained  army  method. 

To  the  veteran  returned  from  the 
war  to  find  the  best  housing — indeed 
practically  any  housing — already  oc- 
cupied, the  fact  that  Congress  had 
made  no  provision  for  this  need  was 
small  comfort.  So  was  the  fact  that 
the  amounts  authorized  for  his  com- 
pensation or  subsistence  were  fixed  in 
shrunken  1944  dollars. 

Whether  the  administrator  should 
have  taken  a  stand  on  these  major 
problems  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  a  man-sized  job  on  his 
hands  already  if,  as  he  chose  to  do, 
he  confined  himself  to  what  Congress 
had  commanded. 

Not  all  of  that  job  is  done  by  any 
means,  and  Bradley  with  his  charac- 
teristic frankness  is  the  first  to  say  so. 
"The  insurance  program  has  been 
sluggish,"  he  says.  "It  is  still  behind 
what  we  wanted  to  accomplish.  So, 
in  spots,  is  the  handling  of  claims  and 


subsistence.  Every  item  has  to  be  in- 
dividually considered  even  though 
many  are  disallowed.  For  a  while  we 
were  getting  13,000,000  letters  every 
month  and  sending  the  Treasury  8,- 
000,000  vouchers  authorizing  checks!" 
A  VA  official  later  checked  his 
freehand  figures  for  me.  They  were 
accurate. 

\JENERAL  BRADLEY  NOW  is  FIFTY-FIVE. 
He  was  born  on  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
1893,  in  central  Missouri  north  of  the 
river,  in  the  town  of  Clark,  moving 
as  a  boy  to  nearby  Moberly.  His 
father,  a  country  school  teacher,  died 
when  the  boy  was  thirteen.  If  he 
were  to  get  an  education,  his  best 
chance  seemed  to  be  West  Point,  pro- 
vided he  could  get  in,  and  he  won  the 
competitive  examination. 

Omar  Bradley  then  was  a  strong, 
tall  country  boy.  His  father  had 
taught  him  to  shoot  and  bird  hunt- 
ing remains  today  his  favorite  sport. 
He  is  an  excellent  marksman  and  the 
story  is  that  he  kills  pheasant  on  the 
wing  with  a  rifle.  He  also  was  ath- 
letic, playing  a  good  left  field  on  the 
academy  baseball  team,  guard  on  the 
football  team.  He  gained  the  name  of 
"Brad"  which  his  friends  still  call 
him.  His  was  the  famous  class  of 
1915,  which  included  Eisenhower  and 
McNarney;  he  finished  forty-fourth. 

At  graduation,  Bradley  chose  the 
infantry  because  it  offered  "more  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  men."  That 
certainly  was  an  indication,  but  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  re- 
mained buried  in  the  great  anonym- 
ity of  the  army.  He  missed  the  AEF 
in  the  other  war,  but  according 
to  those  who  knew  him,  he  went  be- 
yond the  average  peacetime  officer  by 
a  more  conscious  and  studious  prep- 
aration for  high  responsibility  if  his 
time  should  ever  come.  And  although 
more  than  thirty  members  of  his  class 
won  their  general's  stars,  Bradley  was 
the  first — when  in  1941  he  was  sent 
to  command  and  expand  the  infan- 
try school  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

From  then  on  his  story  is  pretty 
much  history — Africa,  Sicily,  the  com- 
mand of  United  States  ground  forces 
in  the  invasion,  group  commander 
in  all  the  fighting  across  Germany. 

Amid  the  topheavy  brass  he  never 
lost  his  unpretentious  simplicity  and 
concentration  on  the  job.  He  always 
avoided  the  flowers  of  speech,  al- 
though his  Tunisian  victory  moved 
him  to  an  order  of  the  day  to  his 
troops,  full  text  as  follows:  "This  ends 
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operations  for  the  U.  S.  II  Corps  in 
North  Africa." 

It  seems  fair  in  sizing  up  the  Brad- 
ley personality  to  quote  a  remark  of 
his  about  some  military  biography  he 
had  been  reading.  "I  think,"  he  told 
a  friend,  "maybe  the  only  quality  all 
the  great  generals  had  in  common 
was  their  understanding."  And  a  fur- 
ther quotation — this  from  one  of  nu- 
merous personal  letters  from  veterans 
who  somehow  like  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  general  since  their  discharge: 
".  .  .  under  your  command  every- 
one felt  more  secure.  We  knew  if  we 
had  to  fight  and  die,  it  would  not  be 
in  a  useless  blunder  or  in  a  general's 
try  for  glory.  Under  you,  we  knew 
that  every  attempt  was  being  made  to 
protect  us — that  the  doggie  wouldn't 
be  given  a  raw  deal." 


JL  WO     HULL     YEARS     BEFORE     GENERAL 

Bradley  went  to  the  VA,  Congress 
had  passed  the  sweeping  act  to  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  for 
disabled  veterans  and  a  year  later, 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
known  as  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  These 
acts  created,  on  paper,  the  greatest 
socialized  enterprise  ever  conceived 
in  the  United  States. 

To  nearly  fifteen  million  veterans 
those  promises  made  the  VA  a  kind 
of  governmental  parent  who  would 
give  them  a  $20  allowance  for  52 
weeks  while  they  looked  for  a  job; 
would  pay  $500  a  year  tuition  for  four 
years  and  grant  a  living  allowance 
while  they  went  to  school  or  college; 
would  guarantee  bankers'  loans  for 
their  homes,  farms,  or  businesses; 
would  give  them  a  financial  hand 
while  they  learned  a  trade  in  the  city 
or  on  the  farm,  would  provide  medi- 
cal  and  hospital  care  when  they  be- 
came ill,  and  would  shelter  them  in 
soldiers'  homes  in  old  age. 

The  program  was  to  care  for  men 
wounded  physically  or  mentally  in 
service.  It  was  to  care  for  the  wid- 
ows and  children  of  men  killed  in 
line  of  duty,  or  who  died  from  serv- 
ice-connected causes,  It  was  to  run 
the  biggest  insurance  system  in 
the  world.  Finally,  it  was  to 
carry  on,  as  before,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  veterans  of  past  wars. 

In  the  field,  VA  "facilities" 
had  become  human  junk  piles 
where  many  a  civil  service 
VA  doctor,  out  of  touch 
with  new  techniques,  prac- 


ticed a  medieval  kind  of  medicine 
which  dealt  with  "compensables," 
"non-compensables,"  and  "numbers" 
rather  than  with  sick  men.  Earnest 
doctors  caught  in  the  maze  of  red 
tape  struggled  and  gave  up.  Old  em- 
ployes of  the  VA  recall  that  the  as- 
sistant administrators  never  set  foot 
in  the  lower  offices  of  the  Washing- 
ton building,  that  the  administrator 
insured  his  privacy  by  designating 
one  elevator  in  the  building  to  his 
exclusive  use. 


selves,  and  you  will  have  a  glimmer 
of  the  administrator's  trials. 
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»UT      LACK      OF      PERSONAL      CONTACT 

did  not  prevent  the  old  VA's  higher 
brass  from  worrying  about  efficiency. 
To  make  sure  that  employes  were  on 
time,  bells  in  the  corridors  every 
morning  clanged  at  eight-fifteen,  and 
precisely  at  that  moment  the  guard 
slammed  the  iron  gates  at  the  per- 
sonnel entrance  to  the  building.  To 
get  in,  a  latecomer  had  to  give  his 
name  and  department  to  the  guard, 
who  forwarded  the  damning  evi- 
dence to  the  supervisor. 

The  VA  was,  furthermore,  practi- 
cally the  private  preserve  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  with  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  sharing  authority.  If 
an  unwary  unattached  veteran  ven- 
tured into  VA  offices  seeking  some 
benefit  granted  by  law,  the  gleam  of 
a  button  in  the  lapel  of  the  contact 
officer,  the  clerk,  the  doctor,  the  de- 
partment head,  was  sure  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  how  he  could  get  action. 
Legion  officials  reached  the  effrontery 
where  a  group  inspecting  a  VA  hos- 
pital loudly  reprimanded  a  VA  physi- 
cian in  the  presence  of  his  patients. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, at  any  time,  it  was  certain 
anyone  connected  with  the  VA 
should  experience  continual  harrass- 
ment.  Even  a  newspaper  reporter  as- 
signed to  the  VA  gets  calls  day  and 
night  from  people  asking  about  this 
claim,  that  insurance  premium,  this 
other  benefit.  Add  a  host  of  insistent 
demands  from  organizations,  delega- 
tions, congressmen,  or  any  of  the 
country's  18,000,000  veterans  them- 


O     OTHER     OFFICIAL,     EXCEPT     THE 

President,  has  a  constituency  that 
blankets  the  whole  country  and  all  the 
territories.  Every  congressman  with  a 
veteran  at  his  elbow — and  that  means 
every  congressman — is  the  adminis- 
trator's personal  problem  in  the  fine 
art  of  official  tact,  and  every  en- 
counter with  any  agency  becomes  an 
exacting  test  at  compromise. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  problems, 
Bradley  took  the  job,  by  cable  from 
Germany.  Immediately,  he  sent  home 
bustling,  rotund  Major  General  Paul 
R.  Hawley,  who  had  energetically 
headed  army  medicine  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  with  orders  to  begin 
at  once  to  revamp  the  medical  serv- 
ices. Bradley  followed  in  June,  bring- 
ing two  enlisted  men  and  fifteen  offi- 
cers chosen  for  their  administrative 
experience.  The  "Army  of  Occupa- 
tion," as  VA  civil  servants  still  call 
it-,  went  to  work,  and  Bradley  pa- 
tiently endured  celebrations  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Moberly,  Missouri.  To 
ease  his  reluctance  to  the  job,  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  "Bradley  Bill" 
under  which  the  General  retained  all 
his  army  perquisites,  including  quar- 
ters and  allowances,  and  even  gave 
him  the  unique  right  to  set  the  date 
of  his  return  to  army  duty.  As  quickly 
as  possible,  the  administrator  moved 
in  at  Fort  Meyer  and  the  job  lay 
ahead. 

Although  2,000,000  veterans  al- 
ready had  been  discharged,  less  than 
20,000  had  entered  training  under 
either  the  GI  or  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Within  the  next  two  years  350,000  of 
the  disabled  were  to  receive  training, 
and  over  2,500,000  non-disabled. 

The  VA  had  first  entered  the  bil- 
lion dollar  class  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1945,  with  total  expendi- 
tures of  $2,271,000,000.  For  the  year 
ending  last  June,  they  went  to  $7,- 
805,000,000,  a  figure  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  federal  agency  except 
the  unified  new  National  Defense 
Department.  From  a  trickle,  the  num- 
ber receiving  readjustment  al- 
lowances became  nearly  7,500,- 
000.  To  carry  this  load  VA 
personnel  expanded  from  70,- 
000  to  a  high  of  225,000  em- 
ployes last  February,  after 
which  it  dropped  back  under 
retrenchment  policies  to  a 
limited  200,000. 
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GI's  General 

Bradley  at  the  start  declared  bluntly 
that  it  would  be  "impossible  to  pile 
the  huge  load  of  World  War  II  on  a 
chassis  built  for  World  War  I."  He 
slashed  through  a  twenty-year  ac- 
cumulation of  red  tape,  acquired 
forty  six  new  hospitals  from  army 
and  navy  surpluses  and  thousands  of 
young  doctors  trained  by  the  services. 
Working  with  Congress,  he  launched 
hundreds  of  new  bills  to  straighten 
out  "bugs"  in  the  laws,  fighting  to 
keep  the  seven  billion  dollar  agency 
from  becoming  a  pork-barrel.  And 
he  blandly  refused  to  permit  VA 
policy  to  be  dictated  by  the  Legion. 


in  the  field.  VA  was  going  to  expand 
rapidly,  and  the  old  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington  was  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  system  of  thirteen 
branch  offices  and  many  more  re- 
gional and  subregional  offices. 


RADLEY     HAD    BEEN     AT    WORK    ONLY 

half  an  hour  his  first  day  when  the 
famous  bells  rang. 

"What  in  heaven's  name  is  that?" 
he  inquired. 

"Why,  that's  the  eight-fifteen  bell, 
General,"  an  old-timer  explained. 
"Everybody  in  VA  has  to  be  at  work 
when  it  rings.  Then,  they  are  rung 
again  at  .  .  ." 

"I  understand,"  the  General  in- 
terrupted mildly.  "Have  them  discon- 
nected at  once,  please." 

"How  can  you  expect  people  to 
treat  others  as  human  beings,"  Brad- 
ley explained  later,  "if  they  are  re- 
garded as  irresponsible  school  chil- 
dren?" Then  in  his  Missouri  drawl 
he  added  tolerantly,  "People  get 
buried  in  the  mechanics  of  running 
a  gov'ment  agency.  What  we  wanted 
was  to  treat  the  veteran  as. a  client." 

A  few  days  later  when  he  learned 
the  reason  why  no  one  else  was  us- 
ing "his"  elevator  he  said  pointedly: 
"Far  as  I  know  that  elevator  belongs 
to  the  United  States." 

He  put  his  preachings  into  personal 
practice  when  General  Hawley  called 
him  with  a  story.  An  Oklahoma 
farmer  veteran  had  been  stricken 
with  infantile  paralysis.  If  his  life 
were  to  be  saved,  he  had  to  have  an 
iron  lung  without  delay,  but  the  only 
one  available  was  in  Boston.  Bradley 
called  for  his  battle-scarred  Army  C- 
47,  named  the  Mary  Q.  for  Mrs. 
Bradley,  and  twelve  hours  later  the 
bulky  breath-giving  mechanism  was 
trundled  out  in  Oklahoma. 

The  "Mary  Q."  became  headquar- 
ters in  the  weeks  following,  as  Brad- 
ley and  a  group  of  new  and  old  VA 
executives  flew  around  the  country. 
Bradley  wanted  to  meet  personally 
the  men  who  were  running  the  show 


*NE    BIG    SECRET    OF    BRADLEY    AS    AN 

executive  is  his  knack  of  picking 
men.  Once  he  has  sized  up  a  subor- 
dinate and  given  him  a  job,  he  dele- 
gates the  authority  to  let  him  do  it. 
He  doesn't  hold  onto  a  detail  and 
worry  it  to  death.  In  one  week  in 
the  "Mary  Q."  he  covered  6,000  miles, 
talking  with  men  in  hospitals,  with 
veterans  and  VA  employes,  a  kind  of 
Diogenes  looking  for  men. 

"He  wanted  tough,  eager,  optimis- 
tic men  who  were  ready  to  tackle  a 
big  job  and  get  it  done,"  Bradley 's 
aide  told  me. 

For  the  first  year  or  so,  nothing  was 
too  good  for  Bradley  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Shortly  after  the  General  became  the 
nation's  Number  One  social  worker, 
Representative  Ellsworth  Buck  arose 
in  the  house  and  flipped  out  some  17 
feet  of  pasted-together  VA  forms,  "re- 
quiring some  360  answers  or  compu- 
tations." Buck  estimated  that  a  vet- 
eran would  need  the  services  of  "a 
tax  lawyer,  a  real  estate  lawyer,  an 
ex-Washington  bureaucrat,  and  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant"  in  order  to 
get  what  was  authorized  for  him  as 
a  stock-in-trade  loan  for  his  business. 

Just  three  days  later,  Buck  got  up 
again.  "It  is  with  gratification,"  he 
said,  "and  with  increased  admiration 
for  the  administrator,  of  the  Veteran's 
Administration  that  I  now  show  you 
two  simple  forms  shortly  to  be  put 
into  effect  for  stock-in-trade  loans." 
Still  wielding  a  ruler,  he  found  the 
seventeen  feet  now  reduced  to  three, 
only  two  inches  of  which  had  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  shopkeeping  veteran. 

Before  Bradley,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  VA  was  pretty  much  the 
private  political  happy-hunting-ground 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  Legion 
lived  for  —  and  by  —  representing  the 
veterans.  But  Bradley  had  learned  no 
such  routines  in  his  experience.  He 
was  there  to  serve  the  veterans  them- 
selves, not  any  organization.  It  was 
no  surprise,  therefore,  that  after  six 
months  of  Bradley,  National  Com- 
mander John  Stelle  of  the  Legion  let 
out  a  blast. 

He  was  bitter  about  "delays."  The 
VA  had  suffered  a  "tragic  break- 
down." The  VA  needed,  he  said,  "a 
seasoned  businessman,  not  a  soldier, 


however  good  a  soldier  he  may  be." 

General  Bradley 's  reply  was  frank 
and  factual.  There  was  more  delay 
in  some  cases,  he  said,  than  the  Legion 
commander  charged.  He  showed  the 
figures,  showed  the  causes.  He  also 
revealed  that  in  the  six  months  past 
the  number  of  veterans  had  precisely 
doubled.  He  also  mentioned  that  he 
had  overruled  the  commander  in  se- 
lecting a  hospital  site  in  Decatur, 
Illinois,  the  commander's  home  state. 

"Did  Mr.  Stelle  say  anything  about 
your  deficiencies  before  the  final  loca- 
tion of  the  hospital?"  a  reporter 
asked. 

"No,"  said  the  General. 

The  incident  rallied  support  to  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  from  President  Truman 
down.  Generous  praise  has  been 
given  him  often  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  the  Amvets.  Even 
Legion  reports  have  said  a  few  kind 
words  at  times. 

JL  HE     HONEYMOON    REALLY    EXTENDED 

until  the  new  Congress  in  1947.  In 
committee  hearings  Bradley  found 
himself  repeatedly  being  asked  ques- 
tions like  "You're  interested  in  vet- 
erans' welfare,  aren't  you,  General?" 
His  "Yes"  would  be  followed  invari- 
ably by  demands  why,  therefore,  was 
he  not  in  favor  of  the  congressman's 
own  particular  bill. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  General 
ever  answering  "No,"  but  in  at  least 
two  instances  it  was  debatable 
whether  his  judgment  was  in  the  vet- 
erans' interest  or  not.  One  instance 
was  his  sponsorship  of  a  ceiling  of 
$175  as  subsistence  for  a  veteran  with 
dependents,  and  a  limit  of  $200  on 
combined  salary  and  subsistence. 

This  naturally  brought  protests 
from  the  veterans  organizations  and 
individuals.  Many  were  dropped  from 
training  since  they  already  had  ex- 
ceeded the  two-year  limitation.  Many 
others  found  their  incomes  sharply  re- 
duced. Yet  at  hearings  on  bills  to 
raise  or  abolish  the  ceilings  Bradley 
stubbornly  opposed  either  proposal,  on 
the  ground  that  if  the  ceilings  were 
raised,  then  Congress  would  have  to 
consider  raising  the  compensation  of 
all  other  classes  of  veterans.  The  fact 
that  $90  would  remain  the  top  gov- 
ernment payment  of  subsistence  re- 
gardless of  ceilings  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

Just  as  stubbornly,  he  fought  a  bill 
for  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Labor  Trouble  Under  the  Microscope 

How  Yale  is  teaching  business  and  union  leaders  to  under- 
stand one  another,  to  function  as  labor-relations  doctors. 


A  VALIANT  EXPERIMENT,  CAPABLE  OF 
changing  the  course  of  labor  re- 
lations in  this  country  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, is  now  under  way  at  Yale 
University.  The  experiment,  the  Labor 
and  Management  Center,  is  a  com- 
bined educational  and  research  proj- 
ect, with  participation  jointly  by  la- 
bor unions  and  big  industries. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essentials,  the 
experiment  is  designed  to  educate  la- 
bor leaders  in  the  problems  of  man- 
agement; business  executives  in  the 
problems  of  labor;  and  both  in  a 
practical,  scientific  examination  of 
how  far  each  can  go  in  winning  ob- 
jectives, without  crippling  our  econ- 
omy or  themselves. 

To  dispel  the  clouds  of  confusion 
that  blind  management,  union  lead- 
ers, and  workers,  E.  Wight  Bakke, 
Sterling  professor  of  economics  and 
director  of  the  center,  has  designed 
the  project  like  an  enormous  micro- 
scope with  twin  lenses.  One  lens  is 
focused  on  the  classroom,  where  un- 
ion leaders,  plant  managers  and  indus- 
trial relations  vice-presidents  gather 
together  as  "students"  to  hear  lec- 
tures, participate  in  seminars,  swap 
•experiences,  and  answer  each  other's 
questions.  The  second  lens  is  trained 
on  factories  and  union  halls,  for  long 
range  research. 

Professor  Bakke,  a  casual,  practi- 
cal, tweedy  man  whose  amiable 
face  is  mostly  forehead,  looks  less 
like  a  professor  of  economics  than 
one  of  his  own  pupils.  His  career  has 
been  uncloistered,  based  on  a  firm- 
rooted  belief  that  you  cannot  learn 
about  people  from  books. 

He  has  made  firsthand  studies  of 
labor  problems  in  England  and  Scan- 
dinavia, as  well  as  the  USA.  For  three 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  appeals 
committee  of  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board.  He  has  found  the  time  to 
write  books  and  articles  on  social  in- 
surance, employment,  and  labor  rela- 
tions, including  contributions  to 
Survey  Graphic,  in  between  his  wide 
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ranging  investigations  for  the  center. 

Of  Norwegian  descent,  he  grew  up 
in  the  Middle  West,  where  he  was 
imbued  with  the  town  meeting  spirit 
that  marks  his  academic  approach  to 
today's  problems.  He  says  of  his  pres- 
ent work  that  his  goal  is  "to  make 
my  contribution  to  removing  any- 
thing which  inhibits  expression,  de- 
velopment, and  participation  of  all 
the  people  in  shaping  the  institutions 
and  mores  under  which  they  work." 

There  are  some  thirty  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  nation,  including 
California,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Harvard,  and  Cornell,  which  are  do- 
ing some  kind  of  work  in  this  field. 
But  the  Yale  Labor  and  Management 
Center  is  distinctive  in  its  resources 
and  in  the  breadth  of  its  scheme.  It 
is  financed  by  nineteen  corporations, 
twenty  unions,  the  Yale  Student 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Univers- 
ity's general  funds,  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  four  foundations, 
and  by  individual  gifts.  By  its  own 
statement,  the  center  defines  its  ob- 
jective as:  "the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  welfare  through  re- 
search, teaching,  and  service  activities 
in  the  field  of  relations  among  work- 
ers, unions,  and  management." 

JL  wo  YEARS  AGO,  MR.  BAKKE  DECIDED 
to  probe  behind  the  newspaper 
stories  reporting  a  tidal  wave  of  labor 
trouble  in  terms  of  demands,  denials, 
and  denunciations.  He  went  around 
to  nine  trouble  spots,  interviewing 
sixty  selected  industrialists  and  an 
equal  number  of  union  leaders.  What 
he  learned  convinced  him  that  we 
were  groping  in  the  dark  ages  of  la- 
bor relations.  Everybody  could  tell 
him  what  the  other  fellow  had  done 
that  was  outrageous;  nobody  quite 
knew  why  the  other  fellow  had  done 
it.  Each  side  complained  of  being 
misunderstood.  Each  charged  the 
other  with  being  so  unpredictable  that 
one  could  not  guess  what  would  be 
the  next  move  in  any  direction. 


After  his  searching  talks  with  in- 
dustrialists and  union  leaders,  Mr. 
Bakke  concluded  that  unless  labor 
•and  management  learn  to  under- 
stand and  respect  each  other's  basic 
needs,  they  will  tumble  into  chaos 
together,  and  carry  the  country's  wel- 
fare with  them. 
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'OTH     BUSINESS     AND     UNION     EXECU- 

tives,  he  found,  were  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  made  their  opposite  numbers 
tick.  Both  admittedly  relied  on  in- 
tuition, prejudice,  slogan,  improvisa- 
tion, pet  technique,  and  formula,  in 
shaping  delicate  labor  policies. 

The  actual  work  of  the  center  be- 
gan about  five  years  ago  when  Yale 
granted  a  few  fellowships  to  union 
men,  and  some  companies  at  the  same 
time  furloughed  their  industrial  rela- 
tions executives  to  study  mutual 
problems  together  under  Mr.  Bakke 
at  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations. 
The  next  year  (1944)  the  broadening 
classroom  and  research  work  of  the 
project  were  brought  together  by 
Yale  University  in  a  separate  unit, 
the  Labor  and  Management  Center, 
affiliated  with  the  institute. 

The  center  now  proposes  to  train 
its  microscopes  on  almost  every  phase 
of  labor  relations.  Its  discoveries  will 
be  "theory"  to  the  same  degree  that 
theory  is  used  in  building  bridges, 
treating  nervous  disorders,  or  drawing 
up  a  constitution. 

The  urgent  job  which  the  center 
is  tackling  first  is  the  exploration  and 
analysis  of  acute  differences  between 
labor  and  management,  to  help  each 
to  understand  what  motivates  and  de- 
termines the  action  of  the  other  and 
hence  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
reconcile  differences.  That  this  can 
be  done  voluntarily,  Mr.  Bakke  is 
as  certain  as  were  the  Wright  broth- 
ers that  man  could  and  would  fly. 

He  views  the  seething  labor-man- 
agement cauldron  of  today  in  histori- 
cal perspective.  His  convicyon  is  that 
we  are  years  behind  England  and  the 
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Scandinavian  group  in  striking  a 
workable,  satisfactory  balance  between 
capital  and  labor. 

"The  period  of  acute  battle  is  closer 
to  us  than  to  them,"  he  explains. 
"Their  war  of  survival  between  the 
groups  is  farther  in  the  past.  Our 
people  still  have  the  smoke  of  battle 
in  their  eyes.  Labor  and  management 
have  signed  an  armistice,  but  it's  an 
uneasy  peace  because  they  are  recent 
enemies.  Wounds  continue  to  smart 
in  victory  and  in  defeat." 

He  also  points  out  that  our  or- 
ganizational structure  for  dealing 
with  labor  disputes  is  still  immature. 
Rules  and  procedures  have  not  been 
firmly  established.  What  is  and  what 
is  not  within  a  union's  province,  or 
management's  prerogative,  depends 
on  who  punches  hardest.  Neither  is 
strong  enough  to  control  its  own 
ranks,  or  speak  with  one  voice.  There 
is  confusion  because  routines  are  not 
accepted  as  in  older  nations. 

The  work  of  the  center  is  based 
on  five  assumptions: 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  and  per- 
fect democracy,  free  unions,  free  man- 
agement, and  free  enterprise. 

2.  These   institutions   will    survive   or 
fall  together. 

3.  There  is  a   large  area  of  common 
interest    among    these    institutions,    but 
the  conflicts  among  them  are  real. 

4.  It  is  desirable   to  reduce  the  con- 
flicts, which  if  unresolved  endanger  the 
survival  of  all  these  institutions. 

5.  A    research    and   educational    proj- 
ect   like    the    center    can    contribute    to 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  2  and  4. 
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HEN  MR.  BAKKE  FIRST  SET  ABOUT 
winning  support  for  the  center,  labor 
and  management  leaders  were  both 
skeptical.  Could  there  be  a  genuinely 
impartial  agency? 

Extremists  in  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  university  pessimists,  could 
not  see  how  to  reconcile  such  vio- 
lently clashing  interests.  A  still  greater 
difficulty  was  with  the  union  leaders 
and  industrialists  who  wanted  to 
know  what  techniques  the  center 
would  teach  organizers  and  company 
executives. 

Techniques,  Mr.  Bakke  said,  were 
important.  But  suppose  we  trained 
our  surgeons  that  way?  Suppose  we 
simply  taught  them  how  to  hold  a 
surgical  knife,  without  teaching  them 
anatomy?  Techniques  without  basic 
knowledge*  re  dangerous  because  they 
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would  work  in  one  instance,  tail  mis- 
erably in  another.  Labor  relations  ex- 
perts must  diagnose  a  situation  be- 
fore reaching  for  a  bottled  technique. 

Many  union  leaders  and  industrial- 
ists were  suspicious  of  the  project  on 
the  grounds  that  labor  relations  move 
at  express  speed.  Right  or  wrong, 
swift  decisions  had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Bakke  nailed  these  protests 
by  asking  what  was  gained  by  a  rapid 
wrong  decision?  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter to  suffer  grievances  a  little  longer, 
widi  the  knowledge  that  when  action 
was  taken,  the  decision  would  oe 
scientifically  accurate,  and  hence  ear- 
marked for  success? 


LATED    FOR    THE    ASHCAN    Oh    HISTORY, 

if  the  center's  aspirations  are  realized, 
is  the  industrialist  who  "solves"  his 
labor  problems  with  tear  gas,  injunc- 
tions, and  frenzied  shrieks  of  "Red!" 
Along  with  him  will  go  the  labor 
leader  who  exhorts  his  followers  to 
shoot  it  out  first  across  the  barricades 
rather  than  at  the  collective  bargain- 
ing table;  and  also  the  perplexed,  un- 
happy arbitrator  who  satisfies  nobody 
,md  settles  nothing  with  shotgun  com- 
promises. 

In  place  of  this  primitive  trium- 
virate would  be  a  new  cadre  of  men 
trained  as  labor  relations  doctors, 
with  the  same  scientific  know-how 
.is  medical  doctors.  These  men  would 
be  capable  of  diagnosing  diseased  la- 
bor relations  and  prescribing  the  cor- 
rect remedy.  Even  more  important, 
they  would  know  how  to  vaccinate 
both  labor  and  management  against 
the  plagues  which  destroy  industri:il 
peace. 

The  center  disregards  a  good  many 
academic  traditions.  The  students 
range  in  age  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-four,  with  "preference  for  men 
above  thirty."  There  are  no  grades  — 
only  passing  or  failing  marks  at  the 
semester's  end.  And  a  passing  mark 
depends  less  on  how  much  a  student 
knows  than  on  how  much  he  con- 
fesses he  doesn't  know  —  and  on  his 
ability  to  ask  intelligent  questions. 

Yale  invites  companies  and  unions 
to  furlough  key  executives  for  a  term 
of  three  and  a  half  months  of  resi- 
dence work  at  the  center.  A  number 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
available.  The  response  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  enthusiastic  —  five 
applications  for  every  award  open. 
And  the  men  who  come  as  students 


to  the  center's  classrooms  and  round- 
table  conferences  are  all  hand-picked 
by  interested  unions  and  firms.  Last 
term  the  center  had  110  students, 
about  two  thirds  from  management, 
one  third  from  labor. 

Before  each  course  begins,  students 
are  urged  to  park  their  prejudices 
outside.  This  warning  is  usually  su- 
perfluous once  they  pool  experiences 
and  learn  from  each  other  by'  asking : 
"Why  this  policy?  Why  this  practice? 
Why  this  effect?  What  are  you  afraid 
of?" 

The  answers  obviously  provide  a 
wealth  of  factual  slides  for  the  cen- 
ter's searching  microscope.  But  they 
are  of  immediate  value  in  helping 
both  labor  and  management  leaders 
understand  what  is  at  the  back  of 
the  other's  mind.  And  you  cannot 
hate  a  man  whose  motives,  attitudes, 
fears,  aims,  and  needs  you  have  spent 
many  weeks  exploring.  So  men  who 
come  to  Yale  as  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies leave  as  labor  relations  doctors, 
able  and  willing  to  work  together  for 
a  healthy  relationship. 

When  the  center's  students  first  ar- 
rive, they  delight  in  long  soap  box 
harangues.  Mr.  Bakke  and  his  asso- 
ciates wisely  let  them  get  all  this  out 
of  their  systems,  then  ask  classroom 
orators  who  persist  in  monopolizing 
the  rostrum,  "What  are  you  worried 
about?" 

After  enough  students  are  con- 
vinced that  the  more  they  prate,  the 
more  they  sound  like  pathological 
cases,  the  class  is  told  firmly,  "You're 
not  here  to  convince  anybody  that 
your  point  of  view  is  right.  You  fel- 
lows were  sent  to  make  use  of  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  find  out  how 
and  why  the  other  fellow  thinks  as 
he  does.  Ask  questions — don't  waste 
time  arguing!" 

It  rarely  takes  more  than  one  ses- 
sion before  both  union  and  industry 
representatives  realize  that  this  is  a 
chance  to  get  genuine  insight  into 
their  opponent's  minds  and  motives. 
They  pump  each  other  hard.  And 
gradually,  to  their  surprise,  each  finds 
that  he  is  becoming  interested  in  the 
other's  problems. 
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N      THE      CENTER  S      FIRST      YEAR,      AN 

unusual  thing  happened.  The  stu- 
dents became  so  absorbed  in  what 
they  were  doing,  they  refused  to  let 
the  work  drop  merely  because  the 
college  day  was  over. 

Without    even    telling    Mr.    Bakke 
what  they  were  up  to,  they  got   to- 
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gether  after  hours  to  work  out  a 
unique  experiment.  To  secure  a  more 
realistic  appreciation  of  how  things 
look  from  where  the  other  fellow  sits, 
unionists  and  company  men  decided 
to  step  into  each  other's  shoes  in  act- 
ing out  the  drama  of  setting  up  an 
hypothetical  industry  in  New  Haven. 
Unionists  thought,  talked,  and 
planned  like  business  men  faced  with 
the  problems  of  getting  a  plant  on  its 
feet.  Company  men  played  the  part 
of  workers  applying  for  jobs.  For 
several  weeks,  union  "industrialists" 
and  management  "unionists"  enacted 
this  odd  drama  in  their  free  time, 
each  seeing  a  familiar  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  their  real-life  op- 
ponents. Many  sessions  of  the  experi- 
ment were  conducted  over  beer  at 
rivate  clubs  to  which  the  manage - 
nent  students  and  the  unionists  in- 
vited each  other  as  guests. 
An  interesting  sidelight  was  cast  on 
tie  life  of  a  union  leader  at  Yale 
when  one  reported:  "We  ate  at  a 
fraternity  house  and  mingled  with 
>ther  students.  It  was  interesting  to 
Hear  how  impossible  it  was  for  some 
af  their  families  to  get  along  on  $25.- 
a  year.  It  was  also  interesting  to 
some  of  the  boys  drink  at  the  bar, 
charge  the  drinks,  and  have  Dad  pay 
the  bill — while  some  of  my  friends 
back  in  Indiana  didn't  have  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  proper  medical  care 
for  their  children." 

A    ME     SECOND     LENS     OF     THE     CENTER 

microscope  turns  on  field  research. 
Lloyd  Reynolds,  associate  director  of 
the  center,  is  now  probing  the  dy- 
namics of  the  wage  problem  to  dis- 
cover the  wage  policies  of  particular 
national  unions,  and  why  they  are 
what  they  are.  He  is  also  making 
another  study  of  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket in  New  Haven  to  determine  the 
factors  which  account  for  worker  mo- 
bility or  stability  with  respect  to  jobs. 
In  this  research  he  is  assisted  by  Jo- 
seph Shister. 

For  a  study  of  employers'  hiring 
policies  and  practices,  another  proj- 
ect director,  William  Noland,  selected 
New  Haven,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  impact  of  technological  and 
organizational  changes  on  the  goals, 
opportunities,  and  practices  of  work- 
ers, union  leaders,  management,  and 
the  public  is  being  charted  by  a  third 
project  director,  Charles  R.  Walker, 
in  collaboration  with  Frederick  L.  W. 
Richardson.  How  can  such  changes 
be  made  and  the  human  relations  in- 


volved be  bettered,  not  worsened: 

A  very  basic  piece  of  research  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Bakke  and 
Chamberlain  is  the  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  human  relations  among 
all  employes  including  the  general 
officers  and  president  of  a  large  public 
utility  and  the  union  which  organizes 
its  workers.  Bakke  describes  this  study 
as  a  "laboratory  test"  of  his  theory  of 
human  behavior  which  it  is  hoped 
will  provide  a  useful  and  sharp  in- 
strument for  diagnosing  the  causes  of 
health  or  sickness  in  human  relations 
in  industry. 

Under  the  direction  of  Neil  W. 
Chamberlain,  the  center  has  just  com- 
pleted its  study  of  the  question  of  a 
"54-40-or-Fight"  line  between  how  far 
unions  are  going,  and  can  go,  in  par- 
ticipating in  management  functions, 
and  what  territory  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered by  management  without 
disrupting  the  organization.  (The 
study  has  just  been  published  in  book 
form.  "The  Union  Challenge  to  Man- 
agement Control."  Harper's.  $4.50.) 
Mr.  Bakke  has  concluded  his 
study  of  how  workers,  industrialists, 
and  union  leaders  react  to  each  other, 
and  why.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
research  is  the  most  significant  ma- 
terial yet  brought  together  showing 
why  workers  join  unions. 


R.  I.  Ncsmith 


E.     Wight     Bakke,     director    of     the 
Yale   Labor   and    Management   Center 

It  should  give  pause  to  glib  radio 
commentators  and  editorial  writers  to 
learn,  as  Mr.  Bakke  discovered,  that 
men  join  unions  not  merely  for  bet- 
tering their  pay  and  hours  of  work 
but  also  for  such  reasons  as:  "I'm 
sticking  with  the  boys  in  whatever 
they  want";  "the  union  gives  you  a 
chance  to  be  somebody";  "we  can  talk 
back  to  the  boss  with  a  union";  "we 
got  something  to  say  about  our  own 
jobs";  "a  man's  got  to  keep  his  self- 
respect";  "the  boss  can't  push  you 
around  any  more." 
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LR.  BAKKE  ANALYZED  HUNDREDS  OF 
similar  responses  obtained  from 
workers  in  organizing  situations  and 
found  that  unions  make  five  basic  ap- 
peals to  workers.  Any  union  planning 
an  organizing  drive,  any  company 
striving  to  keep  its  workers  satisfied, 
can  do  no  better  than  to  check  tactics 
and  policies  against  these  five  points: 

Will  you  be  helping  the  worker  win 
the  society  and  the  respect  of  other 
people?  Will  you  be  appealing  to  his 
desire  for  a  better  standard  of  living, 
and  for  security?  Will  you  be  giving 
him  a  measure  of  independence  in,  and 
control  over,  his  own  affairs?  Will  you 
be  helping  him  "know  the  score"  as  to 
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what  is  going  on  around  him?  And 
will  you  be  increasing  his  self-respect, 
his  feeling  of  being  "geared  in?" 

Another  significant  fact  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Bakke's  research  proj- 
ect was  the  surprising  amount  of 
good  will  toward  union  leaders  that 
exists  among  industrialists,  and  vice 
versa.  The  public  is  only  too  wearily 
familiar  with  the  castigations  hurled 
across  the  labor  fence.  But  seldom  do 
they  hear  the  voices  of  those  in  both 
camps  who  are  enthusiastic  about  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  more  ready  to 
confess  their  own  failings  than  to  ac- 
cuse others. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  us  might  go  la/.y 
if  it  weren't  for  the  continuous  de- 
mands that  the  union  makes  on  us," 
said  one  industrialist.  "There  must  be 
a  limit  on  this,  but  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  'demanding'  which  forces 
us  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  costs 
other  than  by  cutting  wages." 


Another  admitted,  "Managers  have 
one  great  fault — they  tend  to  color 
any  particular  union  by  what  they 
have  heard  of  unions  in  general. 
Though  we  object  when  workers 
build  pictures  of  us  from  a  composite 
of  what  eleven  employers  are  like, 
yet  we  do  the  same  to  them." 

"We  had  an  example  of  fine  rela- 
tions until  a  few  years  ago,"  related 
a  third.  "The  reasonable  union  com- 
mittee members  stopped  serving  be- 
cause a  changed  management — a  new 
president,  in  fact — made  it  so  unre- 
warding that  they  threw  in  the 
sponge.  Within  a  year  the  situation 
was  stinking.  It  is  back  to  normal 
now,  but  the  president  had  to  get  out 
of  industrial  relations  first." 

From  the  union  side  Prof.  Bakke 
heard  equally  significant  admissions. 
One  labor  leader  reported,  "I  was 
talking  with  a  boss  the  other  day  who 
made  a  slip  when  he  said,  'Now,  Jim, 
our  union  .  .  .'  and  then  he  caught 
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himself.  He  wasn't  thinking  of  it  as  a 
company  union  or  as  one  that  he 
could  dominate.  He  just  meant  that 
he  had  a  genufne  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  1  know  he  does." 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,"  said  an- 
other. "There  are  lots  of  companies 
that  have  a  genuine  interest  in  their 
men,  and  they  are  constantly  think- 
ing of  new  ways  to  make  the  work 
more  secure  and  the  conditions  bet- 
ter. Long  before  the  union  came  in 
they  worked  out  all  kinds  of  benefit 
schemes." 

A  third  said,  "We've  done  our  share 
of  playing  up  the  worst  in  the  em- 
ployers in  order  to  prove  to  the  men 
that  they  need  a  union.  So  I  suppose 
we  shouldn't  object  when  they  use  the 
same  tactics  on  us,  talking  in  public 
about  racketeering,  intimidation, 
financial  dishonesty,  and  the  like. 
Sure,  we  did  the  same  thing  in  re- 
verse, but  that  doesn't  keep  such  em- 
ployer tactics  from  being  one  of  my 
headaches." 

A  fourth  reported  this  encouraging 
story  of  what  happened  when  his 
union  asked  an  employer  for  wage 
hikes:  "  'I  haven't  got  the  dime,  Mike,' 
he  says.  'I  trust  you,  Bill,'  I  says,  'but 
the  boys  don't.'  'What  can  I  do  to 
prove  it?'  he  says.  'Suppose  I  get  a 
firm  of  CPAs  which  you  select,  will 
you  take  their  word?'  I  did,  and  sure 
enough  he  didn't  have  the  dough.  So 
without  disclosing  any  information,  1 
went  to  the  boys  and  told  them  to  lay 
off  and  get  busy,  and  we'd  put  that 
money  in  the  till.  Well,  we  did,  and 
six  months  later  got  our  dime." 

JLx  MR.  BAKKE'S  INVESTIGATIONS  HE 
found  enough  men  of  this  caliber  in 
both  the  camps  to  convince  him  that 
the  misleading  picture  of  all  industry 
and  all  unions  at  each  other's  throats, 
or  at  best  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
pounce,  may  sell  papers  and  keep 
radio  dials  tuned  in,  but  is  far  from 
honest  or  accurate. 

He  believes  the  American  press  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to 
industrial  peace.  He  would  like  to  see 
newspapers  offer  equal  space,  free,  to 
each  side  of  a  labor  dispute,  for  each 
to  tell  its  own  story.  He  reasons  that 
the  public,  intelligently  and  fairly  in- 
formed in  this  manner,  could  swing 
the  scales  of  justice  impartially. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  complex 
question  in  this  whole  field  than  the 
one  the  center  proposes  to  explore 
next:  "What  is  the  public  interest?" 
Mr.  Bakke  points  out  that  business- 
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men  declare,  "What  is  good  for  busi- 
ness is  good  for  the  country."  Work- 
ers and  their  union  leaders  declare: 
"The  public  good?  We  are  the 
public!" 

With  a  grin,  Mr.  Bakke  compares 
these  attitudes  to  a  book  he  once  read 
called,  "An  Unbiased  History  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  from  the 
Southern  Point  of  View." 

The  proposed  study  will  seek  to 
establish  a  gauge  by  which  the  various 
factors  that  make  up  "the  public  in- 
terest" can  be  measured  and  hence 
evaluated.  The  analysis  may  take  a 
long  time.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bakke  is 
a  firm  believer  in  using  every  avail- 
able method  of  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation to  prevent  or  compose  indus- 
trial conflict. 


ATra>  Hai'en  Register 
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'NE  OF    HIS   PET  HATES   IS  THE   INTER- 

viewer  and  reporter  who  tries  to 
get  him  to  "read  the  stars."  Forecast- 
ing events  is  not  only  unscientific, 
he  insists,  but  also  tends  to  create  dis^- 
trust  in  the  minds  of  both  labor  and 
management.  If  the  center's  delicate 
work  is  to  succeed,  it  must  have  the 
confidence  and  cooperation  of  both 
sides. 

Nor  will  he  hand  down  verdicts  in 
the  cases  of  John  L.  Lewis  or  James 
C.  Petrillo.  His  interest  in  labor  ethics 
is  expressed  in  one  word:  "Why?"  If 
you  are  going  to  try  to  change  a  sit- 
uation, he  points  out,  it  is  more  useful 
to  know  why  a  man  or  a  group  be- 
aves  in  a  certain  way  than  to  attempt 
judge  them  by  arbitrary  standards 
right  or  wrong. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  Congress  to 
urtail  labor's  right  to  strike.  Unless 
uch  laws  are  dovetailed  with  more 
ractical  means  by  which  labor  can 
chieve  its  ends,  Mr.  Bakke  is  con- 
vinced they  will  lead  sooner  to  vio- 
cnce  than  to  peace. 

"The  most  obvious  trend  of  our 
times,"  he  explains,  "is  toward  greater 
democracy  in  industry,  effected 
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through  unions  as  the  representatives 
of  the  man  in  overalls.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  the  public  interest,  it  is 
the  path  of  wisdom  to  consider  to- 
gether modification  of  the  right  to 
strike,  and  expansion  of  the  right  to 
participate  through  union  representa- 
tion in  the  operations  of  enterprise. 
Their  roots  in  human  need  and  as- 
piration are  inseparably  intet  twined." 

He  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this 
view.  Merlyn  S.  Pitzele  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Mediation  re- 
cently stated,  "A  great  confusion  ex- 
ists which  makes  "it  appear  that  any 
step  toward  greater  union  regulation 
is  a  step  toward  industrial  peace." 

And  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  was  told  by  William 
M.  Leiserson,  nationally  famous  me- 
diator, that  employers,  not  unions, 
have  been  responsible  for  most  viola- 
tions of  union-management  contracts. 

Mr.  Bakke's  contributions  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  have  been 
widely  recognized.  Many  universities, 
including  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  the 
Universities  of  Chicago  and  Califor- 
nia, have  adopted  his  report,  "Mutual 
Survival,"  as  a  textbook. 

A  highly-placed  official  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  (CIO)  wrote 
him:  "I'm  glad  you've  got  a  conser- 
vative place  like  Yale  to  go  into  this 
field.  .  .  .  The  kind  of  students  who 
go  to  Yale  are  apt  to  be  just  the  ones 
who  need  most  to  learn  what  trade 
union  people  are  like  face-to-face." 

Top  men  in  many  large  concerns, 
including  International  Harvester, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  General  Foods, 
have  written  such  tributes  as:  "I  find 
shockingly  little  in  your  ideas  to 
which  I  can  take  objection,"  and  "I 
am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  your 
approach  to  labor  relations." 

The  Yale  Labor  and  Management 


Center  is  the  seedbed  of  peaceful  in- 
dustrial democracy — a  growth  old  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  perhaps, 
but  new  to  the  United  States. 

The  most  obvious  reservation  about 
Mr.  Bakke's  work  is  that  progress  by 
the  scientific  method  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations  is  going  to  take 
time — perhaps  more  time  than  we  can 
now  afford. 


B, 


'UT  THERE   IS    NO   SHORT  CUT  TO   THE 

goal  of  the  Labor  and  Manage- 
ment Center.  As  Mr.  Bakke  stated, 
in  Advanced  Management: 

There  are  many  examples  of  successful 
operation  on  the  part  of  management 
and  union  leaders  in  producing  a  healthy 
situation  in  industrial  relations.  .The  ex- 
amples of  failure  are  equally  numerous. 
How  can  those  who  succeed  and  those 
who  fail  transmit  the  reasons  for  their 
success  or  failure  to  others?  .  .  . 

Men  can  learn  from  each  other  and 
act  accordingly  if  they  share  a  common 
pattern  of  analysis  and  use  the  same 
terms.  Until  they  achieve  that  common 
language,  progress  toward  industrial 
peace  and  efficiency  'in  human  relations 
will  be  accidental.  It  will  depend  on  the 
presence  in  the  situation  of  an  exception- 
ally sensitive  and  wise  and  experienced 
individual  who  is  intuitively  aware  of 
the  principles  of  human  behavior.  The 
most  important  tool  for  making  progress 
orderly  and  cumulative  is  a  theory  of 
behavior  which  can  be  put  to  practical, 
widespread  use.  If  commonly  used,  every 
user  becomes  the  head  of  a  laboratory 
in  which  that  theory  is  corrected  by  ex- 
perience and  becomes  a  tool  sharpened 
for  future  use. 

It  is  the  shaping  of  this  essential 
tool — the  understanding  of  the  mo- 
tives, attitudes,  fears,  aims,  needs 
that  determine  behavior  in  the  held 
of  industrial  relations — which  is  the 
major  task  of  the  Yale  Center  of 
Labor  and  Management. 
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A  doctor  shows  how  the  mental  illness  we  call  prejudice  becomes  a  public 
danger,  and   how  it   can   be  cured.  Fifth   in   the  Mental  Health   Series. 


Doing  Something  About  Prejudice 


j^J  o,  I'M  NOT  prejudiced.  IT'S 
just  that  I  prefer  a  white 
stenographer.  And  that's  all  there  is 
to  it!" 

But  is  that  all  there  is  to  it? 

What  is  a  prejudice?  It  is  an  emo- 
tional blind-spot,  an  opinion  or  atti- 
tude which  is  actually  a  prejudg- 
ment,  a  conclusion  formed  without 
careful  examination  of  the  facts,  an 
idea  uncritically  or  inaccurately 
checked  against  reality. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
prejudice  one  often  hears  the  word, 
"preference."  A  "preference"  means  a 
choice  of  one  thing  or  person  rather 
than  another.  Now  a  choice  may  be 
rationally  or  irrationally  motivated. 
But  all  too  often  one  finds  an  at- 
tempt to  mask  a  prejudice  by  resort 
to  semantic  double-talk.  "Preference" 
sounds  so  much  better  than  "preju- 
dice." 

When  I  prefer  to  make  friends  with 
"white,  Protestant,  100  percent  Ameri- 
cans" only,  my  "preference"  stems 
from  irrational  roots  —  just  as  any 
other  prejudice  does.  For  here  we 
have  a  judgment  which  implies  that 
a  man's  color  or  faith  or  birthplace 
or  ancestry  determines  his  actual 
worth  as  a  human  being.  And  that 
is  neither  sensible  nor  scientific. 

Well,  suppose  it  is  a  prejudice— 
what  harm? 

Let  me  try  to  be  very  explicit: 
Prejudicial  attitudes  and  actions  usu- 
ally reveal  a  personality  disturbance 
within  the  prejudiced  individual.  So 
long  as  the  prejudice  is  not  acted 
upon  or  does  not  lead  others  to  fol- 
low in  similar  irrational  behavior  pat- 
terns (an  optimistic  and  unreal  hope), 
the  tragedy  and  its  consequences  are 
a  problem  of  the  individual.  But  when 
prejudice  is  implemented— translated 
into  some  form  of  unfair  discrimin- 
atory practice— it  is  no  longer  an  in- 
dividual problem:  it  becomes  a  social 
problem  calling  for  social  concern  and 
social  action. 

If  the  selection  of  a  "social  com- 
panion" is  based  solely  on  the  color 
of  a  man's  skin,  we  have  an  act  of 
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prejudice  which  is  admittedly  between 
"me  and  him."  Even  this  does  not 
mean  that  prejudice  so  expressed  is 
harmless. 

But  suppose  we  carry  our  blind- 
spots  beyond  the  realm  of  social  com- 
panionship, into  the  area  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  refuse  to  hire  some- 
one who  is  clearly  qualified  for  a  job 
solely  because  we  dislike  his  religion 
or  color — what  then?  Here,  there  is 
a  projection  of  our  own  emotional 
disturbances  into  the  area  of  social 
relations  to  do  violence  to  the  rights 
of  another  individual.  This  is  dan- 
gerous business. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Preju- 
dice undermines  the  mental  health  of 
all  men — aggressor  and  victim. 

Today,  man  holds  a  ticking  atom 
bomb  in  one  hand"  and  a  dim  lamp 
of  .hope  in  the  other.  And  while  the 
seconds  pass  he  must  make  what  may 
be  the  last  of  his  fundamental  de- 
cisions. 

Can  he  successfully  cut  through  his 
blinding  prejudices,  his  paralyzing 
greed,  his  irrational  hates?  Can  he 
fully  recognize  the  terrible  implica- 
tions of  uncontrolled  human  hostility? 
Can  he  withstand  this  assault  on  his 
mental  health? 

Any  answer  less  than  a  swift, 
world-shaking  "Yes!"  means  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  human  race  in  an 
atomic  puff. 

./VLTHOUGH     WE     KNOW    MORE    ABOUT 

prejudice  today  than  we  did  know  ten 
years  ago,  we  are  still  in  the  simple 
arithmetic  state.  But  of  this  much  we 
are  sure:  no  babe  is  born  with  a  set  of 
prejudices  engraved  upon  his  cortex. 
He  has  merely  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop them — or  not  to  develop  them. 
Later,  he  will  become  aware  of  some 
psychological  insecurity.  And  his  feel- 
ings of  anxiety,  frustration,  hostility, 
guilt,  and  other  expressions  of  intra- 
psychic  conflict  will  be  eased,  at 
least  temporarily,  by  a  battery  of  ir- 
rational attitudes  projected  upon 
others.  In  the  absence  of  some  radical 
changes  in  the  way  man  relates  him- 


self to  his  fellow  men,  that  is  what 
happens  to  people  in  our  culture. 

Very  early  in  his  life,  a  child  be- 
comes aware  of  "we"  and  "us"  as  op- 
posed to  "they"  and  "them."  What 
"we"  ("our  family,"  "our  group") 
say,  do,  and  approve,  is  all  right; 
what  "they"  do  is  open  to  challenge. 
"They,"  the  "others,"  are  not  like  us. 
They  are  strangers,  outsiders,  foreign- 
ers. And  being  different,  they  are, 
therefore,  in  some  way  inferior. 

By  the  time  we  get  into  grammar 
school,  the  foundations  have  been  laid 
for  our  general  attitudes  toward  life 
and  toward  particular  individuals  and 
groups  among  our  fellow  men. 

The  feelings  and  conduct  of  our 
parents  and  of  our  relatives,  friends, 
teachers,  clergymen,  neighbors  influ- 
ence our  own  feelings  and  conduct. 
All  these  people  contribute  to  our 
stereotypes  and  generalizations  about 
our  fellow  human  beings.  As  we  go 
through  life,  our  stereotypes  are  re- 
inforced by  writers  of  fiction,  by  the 
movies,  radio,  theater,  comic  strips, 
and  so  on.  And  we  use  these  stereo- 
types and  generalizations  to  our  own 
great  disservice.  We  walk  about  with 
false  mental  images  of  what  a  Jew 
or  a  Catholic  or  a  Negro  "really  is." 
Why  bother  to  look  upon  each  per- 
son as  an  individual  when  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  lump  all  members  of 
a  group  together  and  say,  "They  are 
all  alike?" 

We  note  discrepancies  between 
what  we  hear  in  church,  what  we 
learn  in  school,  what  we  read  in  our 
civics  textbooks,  and  what  actually 
goes  on  all  about  us.  We  listen  to 
socially  sanctioned  double-talk.  We 
see  brazen  hypocrisy  condoned  by  a 
way  of  life  which  is  shot  through  with 
ethical  ambivalence. 

VV   E  GROW  UP  PRATING  HIGHLY  PATRI- 

otic  and  ethical  phrases — "All  men 
are  created  equal,"  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor." Should  someone  take  us  too 
seriously,  however,  we  are  quick  to 
add  the  handy  phrase,  ".  .  .  but  we 
have  to  be  practical!"  Our  need  to 
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conform  to  the  dominant  mores  of 
our  particular  group  or  society  in- 
sures our  uncritical  acceptance  of  lo- 
cal prejudices. 

But  having  been  told  that  racial 
superiority  is  a  myth  and  that  an  in- 
dividual's intrinsic  worth  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  color  of  skin,  to  religion, 
sex,  place  of  birth,"  or  ancestry- 
having  been  given  the  facts,  why  do 
so  many  of  us  retain  our  prejudices? 


H, 


[ERE  is  THE  ANSWER:  THE  PREJU- 
diced  individual  needs  his  prejudices. 
He  derives  satisfaction  from  his  ex- 
pression of  hostility.  The  prejudice 
itself  is  only  a  symptom  of  an  under- 
lying personality  disturbance  (ranging 
from  very  mild  to  very  severe).  The 
prejudice  is  used  by  the  individual  in 
his  attempt  to  meet  and  solve  his  emo- 
tional problems. 

The    individual    cannot    relinquish 
his   prejudices    by    virtue   of   having 
been   told   the   "truth"  because  he  is 
blind  to  the  very  facts  presented.  Hav- 
ing a  need  for  his  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions,  he   "selects"   from   what  he  is 
told  whatever  suits  his  preconceived 
notions  and  rejects  everything  else  as 
"propaganda"  or  "bunk."  That  is  why 
he  is  easy  prey  for  the  hate  mongers. 
He   is   impervious    to   "appeals   to 
reason"  or  "appeals  to  ethical  values" 
because  the  need  of  his  disturbed  per- 
sonality for  a  defense  or  outlet  has 
compelled     him     to     rationalize     his 
prejudices    and    discriminatory    acts. 
To   him,   these   feelings   and   actions 
are   both    "reasonable"   and    "moral." 
He  has  to  place  laudable  values  upon 
them,  for,  in  spite  of  his  rationaliza- 
tions, he  is,  as  a  rule,  dimly  aware  of 
s   self-deceit.   Being   even    less   able 
than  others  to  control  his  feelings  and 
actions  by  "reason,"  attacks  upon  his 
personality   defenses   in   the  form  of 
rational  appeals"  serve  merely  to  ac- 
centuate the  conflicts  which  gave  rise 
to  the  prejudices  in  the  first  place. 
Facts    alone,    then,   cannot   accom- 
ish    much,    since    prejudices    arise 
from  and  are  maintained  by  irrational 
sources.  Facts,  however,  do  have  an 
extremely  important  part  to  play  in 
an  overall  attack  upon  prejudice  and 
Discrimination,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
Let  us  return  to  the  prejudiced  in- 
dividual. In  some  instances,  his  anxi- 
ety,  frustration,   resentment,  and   ao-- 
gression  result  primarily  from  failure 
to  cope  with  the  distressing  external 
Pressures   of  our   highly   competitive 
society:  he   is   unable  to  achieve  the 


security  and  gratification  which  all 
human  beings  seek.  Sometimes  these 
emotional  disturbances  are  primarily 
the  result  of  inner  personality  con- 
flicts. Usually,  however,  both  processes 
are  at  work  simultaneously. 

The  individual  feels  himself  pecu- 
liarly vulnerable  to  unfriendly  people 
or    enemies    that     he     believes    are 
threatening  hrm.  From  anxiety  and 
frustration,  there  develops  a  series  of 
mutually    reinforcing    and    yet    often 
conflicting  feelings  of  inadequacy,  su- 
periority,   hostility,    aggression,    sub- 
missiveness,  self-hate,  guilt,  and  other 
highly    disturbing   emotions.   And   if 
there  is  to  be  even  a  semblance  of 
inner  peace,  the  disturbance  must  be 
displaced,  thrown  out,  projected  from 
the    disordered   personality    and    fas- 
tened (blamed)  upon  some  thing  or 
process  or   individual  or  group  that 
can  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
individual's  own  difficulties.  In  order 
to  make  the  projection  stick,  the  ra- 
tionalization mechanism  works   zeal- 
ously and  overtime. 

The  intensity  and  quality  of  preju- 
dicial  feelings   and   actions   seem   to 
have  no  relationship  to  the  degree  of 
personality  disturbance.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  prejudice  serves 
different  individuals  differently.  For 
some,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
vice  to   gain    social    acceptance;    for 
others,  it  serves  as  a  disguised  outlet 
for     primitive     impulses     or     drives 
which  society  prohibits  in  their  more 
open   manifestations;   for   still   others 
it  serves  to  compensate  for  marked 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  loneliness,  or 
inferiority;  or  it  may  be  a  less  subtle 
aggression    against    imagined    sources 
of    difficulties    when     in     truth    the 
source   is   within   himself  or   his   en- 
vironment; and  so  on.  While  preju- 
dice, therefore,  is  a  symptom  of  a  sick 
personality,  it  is,  in  the  final  analysis, 
A  social  problem. 


and  in  turn  has  fixed  its  prejudices  on 
others. 

Man  has  within  him  the  talent  and 
power  to  remodel  the  earth.  He  can 
perform  miracles.  He  has  moved  him- 
self forward  and  upward  from  the 
caves  to  the  stars,  from  splitting  rocks 
to  smashing  atoms,  from  beating  mes- 
sage-drums to  radio,  radar,  and  tele- 
vision. And  these  man-made  miracles 
came  from  the  hearts  and  heads  and 
hands  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  black  and 
white,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  native 
and  foreign  born. 
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AT    SEEMS    UNNECESSARY    TO    POINT    OUT 

some  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
prejudicial  actions.  Millions  of  human 
beings,  in  each  generation,  suffer 
gnawing  anxiety,  shame,  resentment. 
They  see  their  legitimate  aspirations 
and  even  modest  hopes  smashed  by 
the  deadly  weight  of  prejudice. 

In  every  land— including  our  own 
— millions  of  unfortunates  have  been 
made  to  suffer  for  the  shortcomings 
and  misfortunes  of  others.  At  one 
time  or  another,  practically  every 
group  has  been  used  as  a  scapegoat 


£\.  MAN  S  WORTH,  HIS  SKILLS  AND  TAL- 

ents,  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings, 
his  behavior  toward  his  fellow  men 
are  not  matters  of  "race"  but  of  some- 
thing else  — the  chance  that  society 
gives  him  to  develop  and  flower.  And 
when  men  choke  off  other  men,  when 
out  of  prejudice  they  condemn  and 
destroy  their  victims,  clearly  they  con- 
demn and  rob  society  itself. 

What  does  all  this  do  to  the  feeling, 
thinking,  and  actions  of  the  victim? 
He  may  try  to  pretend  that  the  prob- 
lem does  not  exist.  But  this  attempt 
to  deny  reality  by  flight  into  fantasy 
is  unwholesome  and  dangerous.  He 
may  submit  to  the  degradation  which 
the  prejudice  imposes.  He  may  say 
that  "this  world  doesn't  count,  any- 
how"—looking  forward  to  the  "next" 
as    the    place    where    "all    men    are 
brothers."    He    may   identify   himself 
more  completely  with  his  own  group. 
He  may  develop  a  measure  of  self- 
hate  and  try  to  "escape"  by  agreeing 
with    (or   even   joining)    those   who 
hate   him.    He    may   behave   so    un- 
naturally as  to  generate  even   more 
tension.   He   may   try   a    little   scape- 
goating  himself— blaming  his  troubles 
on  some  other  minority  group.  Per- 
haps  best   of  all,   he  may   decide   to 
strike  back  at  his  tormentors  and  the 
environmental     factors     which     feed 
their  prejudices. 

And  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  For 
while  it  is  true  that  we  need  more 
information  about  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination, what  we  need  even  more 
urgently  is  action  —  concerted,  cour- 
ageous, wise,  honest  action. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annu- 
ally by  hundreds  of  organizations  to 
combat  prejudice.  From  public  plat- 
forms and  from  street  car  ads,  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  books,  over  the  radio  and  on  the 
screen,  from  billboards,  comic  strips, 
blotters,  and  match  covers— from 
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About  Prejudice 

wherever  the  eyes  and  ears  of  dema- 
gogue, aggressor,  victim,  and  innocent 
bystander  can  be  reached— the  mes- 
sages of  "tolerance"  and  "good  will" 
pour  forth.  And  what  does  all  this 
accomplish  ? 

In  mapping  an  action  program  to 
counteract  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion, it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  three 
things : 

How  IT  STARTS  —  Many  (perhaps 
most)  of  our  prejudices  are  acquired 
in  childhood;  they  are  reinforced  by 
local  mores;  they  are  kept  alive  (often 
started)  by  frustration-aggression  de- 
riving from  external  pressures  or  in- 
ner personality  conflicts,  or  both. 

Vv  HO  is  INVOLVED  —  The  significant 
people  in  a  prejudice-discrimination 
situation  are  the  demagogue,  the 
prejudiced  individual  (who  may  or 
does  follow  the  demagogue  and  whose 
prejudices  may  be  strongly  or  weakly 
held),  the  victim,  the  non-prejudiced 
individual  (not  yet  prejudiced,  but 
potentially  so),  the  anti-prejudice  in- 
dividual (concerned  about  prejudice 
and  trying  to  fight  it),  and  the  grow- 
ing child. 

Vv  HAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  —  Here  are 
the  major  possibilities:  Research  (get- 
ting the  facts);  education  (transmit- 
ting the  facts);  legislation  (enforcing 
existing  laws  and  seeking  to  establish 
new  ones) ;  action  against  demagogues 
and  hate  groups,  modification  of 
community  mores;  joint  participation 
(common  undertakings  between  mem- 
bers of  various  "racial"  and  cultural 
groups);  action  on  social  issues 
(housing,  health,  full  employment, 
minimum  wage,  education  and  so  on). 

And  what  might  be  accomplished 
through  these  lines  of  action? 

Research — 

An  anti-prejudice  action  program  is 
worthless  unless  it  is  guided  by  facts 
and  theories  discovered  and  developed 
by  scientific  research.  Typical  of  the 
hundreds  of  questions  being  studied 
today  are  these: 

Why  is  the  particular  minority 
group  selected  as  the  target  by  the 
prejudiced  individual? 

What  (if  anything)  is  there  about 
the  selected  victim  that  evokes  or 
stimulates  the  prejudice? 


What  kinds  of  information  and  ex- 
periences cause  or  change  prejudices? 

What  is  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  various  media  of  communica- 
tion and  methods  of  education  in  the 
reduction  of  prejudice? 

How  may  an  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  prejudice  be  applied  to 
an  understanding  of  international 
tensions  ? 

Education — 

Education  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant weapon. 

But  what  will  presentation  of  the 
facts  do  to  the  demagogue?  Not 
much — except,  perhaps,  enrage  him. 
It  may,  however,  inhibit  him  some- 
what, since  the  spread  of  factual  in- 
formation can  create  serious  obstacles 
for  his  propaganda  steamroller. 

As  to  the  prejudiced  individual,  we 
have  already  pointed  out  that  he  has 
a  need  for  his  prejudices.  However, 
the  strength  with  which  a  prejudice 
is  held  varies  considerably.  Prejudiced 
individuals  do  relinquish  their  preju- 
dices— it  happens  every  day!  In  the 
majority  of  such  instances,  this  is  not 
due  to  the  presentation  of  the  facts, 
alone,  but  rather  to  developments  de- 
riving from  such  education  —  im- 
proved local  mores,  progressive  legis- 
lation, alleviation  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  pressures,  participation 
on  a  positive  basis  with  individuals 
against  whom  prejudices  exist,  attain- 
ment of  a  more  satisfactory  way  of 
discharging  frustration-aggression. 

Needless  to  say,  education  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  prevention 
of  prejudice  in  children  and  in  non- 
prejudiced  adults.  Here  the  excellent 
programs  of  intercultural  education 
play  a  significant  role.  But  all  such 
education  should  include  "what  to  do 
about  it" — an  action  program.  Fur- 
ther, intercultural  education  in  our 
schools  requires  non-prejudiced  teach- 
ers, professionally  competent  to  give 
such  training.  It  must  be  a  natural 
part  of  the  over-all  curriculum  and 
not  a  special  course  stuck  into  the 
catalogue.  Nor  should  such  education 
be  limited  to  the  school.  It  is  a  task 
for  the  entire  community,  in  which 
parents,  clergymen,  press,  radio,  the- 
ater, movies  must  all  play  their  parts. 

What  does  education  do  for  the  vic- 
tims of  prejudice  and  for  the  anti- 
prejudice  individuals?  It  provides 
them  with  factual  information  and 
thereby  enriches  their  armament  for 
counterattack.  Education  can  also 
help  the  victim  to  accept  himself  and 


identify  himself  with  his  group.  Self- 
esteem  and  self-respect  are  essential  to 
counteract  the  self-pity  and  self-hate 
which  so  many  victims  develop. 

Legislation — 

When  considering  legislation,  one 
should  think  not  only  of  desirable 
new  laws,  but  also  of  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws;  many  communities 
and  states  already  have  laws  which, 
if  enforced,  would  prevent  many  un- 
fair discriminatory  acts  on  the  part 
of  prejudiced  people. 

It  is  often  argued  that  proposed 
legislation  such  as  the  bill  for  a  fed- 
eral FEPC  will  not  work  because 
"You  can't  legislate  moresl"  This  is 
easy  to  say,  and  it  sounds  profound. 
But  no  one  contends  that  the  passing 
of  a  law  on  Monday  will  change  the 
mores  of  the  people  by  Tuesday — as- 
suming that  the  new  legislation  goes 
contrary  to  the  dominant  folkways. 
Yet  customs  do  change.  And  many 
such  changes  were  stimulated,  or  even 
started,  by  the  educational  process  re- 
sulting from  the  passage  of  highly 
controversial  legislation. 

This  author  has  stated  elsewhere: 

If  we  are  proposing  legislation  that 
seeks  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
a  democratic  principle,  and  if  that  legis- 
lation is  a  down-to-earth  proposal  that 
can  actually  work  out  in  everyday  life, 
and  finally  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  ob- 
jective sacial  conditions  —  there  is  no 
other  course  but  to  get  behind  it  and 
push  for  it. 

The  purpose  of  such  legislation  is 
to  alleviate  the  unhappiness  of  inno- 
cent victims  of  prejudice,  but  it  is  sure 
to  make  some  people  unhappy  in  the 
process.  It  must  be  recognized  that  if 
it  is  to  work,  it  must  have  adequate 
administrative  machinery;  that  while 
it  may  be  backed  up  by  punitive  meas- 
ures, it  should  operate,  primarily,  on 
an  educational  level;  that  it  should 
not  be  limited  to  fair  employment 
practices.  Other  problems  calling  for 
legislative  remedy  are:  the  poll  tax 
lynching,  unfair  discrimination  ir 
educational  institutions,  segregation. 

Action  Against  the  Demagogut 

Here  is  a  place  where  we  must 
walk  warily.  Occasionally,  in  our  zeal 
to  fight  the  demagogue,  we  violate  the 
very  civil  liberties  which  we  declare 
he  is  out  to  destro). 

To  deny  a  scoundrel  his  right  to 
speak  is  to  contravene  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  a  free  America.  Further, 
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many  an  obscure  and  utterly  ineffec- 
tive hate  monger  has  been  catapulted 
into  notoriety  by  the  attacks  of  out- 
raged good  citizens.  Their  efforts 
publicize  him,  build  him  up,  give  him 
unmerited  prestige  and  a  role  all  out 
of  proportion  to  his  real  stature. 

Occasionally  such  attacks  upon  the 
demagogue  spread  his  lies  much  fur- 
ther than  he  can  hope  to  do  through 
his  own  efforts.  That  is  why  many 
a  small-time  rabble  rouser  welcomes 
(sometimes  even  stimulates)  noisy 
brawls  and  attempts  to  deny  him  the 
right  to  speak. 

Well  then,  when  do  we  attack  the 
demagogue?  Each  case  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  but  here  are  some  useful  guides: 
When  it  is  clear  that  to  leave  him  un- 
answered is  to  strengthen  his  case  and 
spread  his  influence,  then  "throw  the 
book  at  him";  particularly  so,  when 
he  violates  the  law.  If  the  demagogue 
is  merely  a  loud  mouthed  puppet  re- 
sponding to  hidden  strings,  he  can  be 
silenced  most  effectively  by  discover- 
ing and  exposing  his  backers. 

Local  Mores — 

Many  prejudiced  individuals  are 
merely  conforming  to  local  mores. 
This  calls  for  change  in  such  com- 
munity patterns.  Non-prejudicial  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  community  lead- 
ers is  exceedingly  important.  When 
public  officials,  civic  leaders,  business, 
labor,  church,  school,  press,  and  radio 
take  the  position  that  prejudicial  be- 
havior is  un-American  in  spirit,  that 
it  is  not  the  thing  to  do,  there  is 
enough  twitching  of  guilt  to  cause 
many  of  the  more  mildly  prejudiced 
individuals  to  reexamine  their  prej- 
udices, or  at  least  hesitate  to  imple- 
ment them.  Children  growing  up  in 
a  community  where  prejudicial  feel- 
ings and  actions  are  not  part  of  domi- 
nant patterns  are  more  likely  to  de- 
velop wholesome  personalities. 

Joint  Participation — 

Here  is  a  tremendously  important 
weapon.  But  mere  physical  contact 
with  people  of  other  groups  is  not 
enough.  Prejudices  are  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  "rubbing  of  shoulders" 
on  street  cars  or  in  crowded  stores. 
The  question  is:  What  kind  of  con- 
tacts and  under  what  conditions? 

Special  efforts  to  "get  acquainted" 
usually  have  an  air  of  artificiality 
about  them,  they  are  often  marred  by 
a  "do-good"  or  patronizing  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  comfortable  major- 
ity toward  members  of  the  unhappy 


minority.  Get  acquainted  by  all 
means — but  under  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  everyday  life.  The  contact 
should  provide  a  positive  experience 
in  a  setting  which  is  real. 

A  good  start  is  made  when  we 
study  our  mutual  problems  together, 
make  plans  to  solve  them  together, 
and  actively  work  together,  to  carry 
out  the  solutions  agreed  upon.  Small 
group  discussion,  properly  conducted, 
is  a  major  key  to  success  here. 

In  such  a  face-to-face  situation,  im- 
portant things  take  place.  Many  a 
prejudiced  individual  is  drawn  out  of 
his  isolation,  his  loneliness.  In  shar- 
ing the  experiences  of  others,  attempt- 
ing to  evaluate  problems  together, 
strong  bonds  of  identification  with  the 
group  are  established.  Participation  in 
group  discussion  requires  critical  ex- 
amination of  long-held  attitudes  and 
opinions. 

Group  discussion  gives  everyone  a 
chance  to  air  his  doubts,  complaints 
and  opinions.  It  provides  a  safety 
valve  and  opens  up  new  and  varied 
sources  of  information. 

In  group  discussion,  one  learns  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  other  fellow, 
and  one  learns  to  respect  his  right 
to  hold  an  opposing  point  of  view. 

But  discussion  is  meaningless  unless 
it  is  preliminary  to  constructive  social 
action. 

Cracking  the  Walls  of 
Segregation — 

Prejudiced  people  and  non- 
prejudiced,  but  timid,  souls  behave  as 
if  anything  from  wholesale  rape  to 
atomic  destruction  must  inevitably  oc- 
cur when  white  and  black,  for  ex- 
ample, are  permitted  to  work  together 
in  the  same  office  or  factory — or  live 
together  in  the  same  apartment  build- 
ing or  neighborhood.  Yet  the  facts 
are  that  when  people  of  different  races 
work  together  or  live  together,  and 
no  one  deliberately  seeks  to  stir  up 
artificial  difficulties,  there  is  no  fric- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  inter-group  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  ensue. 

Experience  suggests  that  the  way  to 
break  down  segregation  is  not  to  ask, 
in  advance,  "Will  we  have  trouble?," 
but  to  declare  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culties, and  none  will  be  tolerated. 

Action  on  Social  Issues — 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  frustra- 
tion and  aggression  lies  in  the  failure 
of  the  individual  to  cope  with  many 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  our  highly 
competitive  society.  Often  these  prob- 


lems constitute  a  major  threat  to  men- 
tal health.  Elsewhere,  the  author  has 
stated : 

Man — tossing  about  in  the  sea  of  his 
social  environment — finds  that  his  men- 
tal health  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
what  goes  on  about  him.  Unemploy- 
ment, discrimination,  failure  to  share  in 
the  civil  liberties  guaranteed  all  citizens, 
price  control,  medical  care,  delinquency, 
Housing,  the  threat  of  atomic  war  and 
world  destruction — these  are  very  real 
everyday  problems.  .  .  . 

For  the  social  factors  which  gnaw  at 
emotional  equilibrium,  which  torment 
and  frustrate  even  modest  aspirations, 
which  set  man  against  man,  which  op- 
press, limit,  stultify  and  crush — these  are 
all  of  man's  own  making.  They  are 
born  out  of  the  struggle  of  conflicting 
interests,  out  of  ignorance,  and  often 
out  of  shameless  greed.  'But — they  can 
be  changed.  It  remains  but  to  try.  .  .  . 

Mental  health  needs  an  environment 
where  the  Four  Freedoms  are  a  reality 
and  not  merely  four  phrases.  .  .  .  De- 
mocracy in  our  textbooks  merely  raises 
questions.  Democracy  in  practice — gives 
the  answers! 

To  the  extent  that  social  problems 
are  favorably  solved,  to  that  extent  we 
lift  a  burden  off  the  shoulders  of 
many  an  individual  who  in  his  frus- 
tration has  developed  or  found  it 
necessary  to  retain  prejudicial  outlets. 

And  when  young  people  cease  to 
see  glaring  discrepancies  between 
what  is  preached  and  what  is  prac- 
ticed they  will  have  their  first  real 
opportunity  to  see  and  say  that  de- 
mocracy is  sound  and  that  it  works. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  time  con- 
suming double-talk.  Much  remains  to 
be  learned  about  prejudice.  But  today 
we  know  enough  to  warrant  a  care- 
fully planned  all-out  attack  upon  this 
destructive  social  illness. 
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HO  WILL  CARRY  THE  FIGHT?     IT  IS 

not  one  man's  struggle;  it  is  a  fight 
summoning  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  of  all  creeds  and  colors. 

Too  many  "respectable"  folk  brand 
as  "radical"  or  "crazy"  or  "Com- 
munist" any  serious  attempt  to  change 
the  way  man  relates  himself  to  his  fel- 
low men. 

It  demands  integrity  and  courage  to 
combat  this.  Otherwise  there  are  ideo- 
logical seduction,  flight,  surrender. 

We  are  challenged  to  an  uncom- 
promising fight  for  enlightened  social 
change.  In  that  victory  lies  much  of 
the  cure  for  man's  problems — among 
them  the  crippling  disease  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination. 
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the  Austerity  Way 


S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 

STAFFORD  GRIFFS  WAS  FIRST  NAMED 
in  my  hearing  as  a  coming  po- 
litical leader  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
I  recall  a  meeting  in  Westminster  at 
which  Bernard  Shaw  and  Harold 
Laski  were  the  speakers,  with  Cripps 
as  a  third.  The  Labor  Party  at  that 
time  was  reeling  from  the  defection 
of  Ramsey  MacDonald  and  Philip 
Snowden  and  no  younger  leaders 
were  to  be  seen  taking  their  places. 

GBS  made  a  pointed  reference  to 
Cripps  as  one  who  had  more  of  the 
look  of  leadership  than  any  rival.  That 
was  an  example  of  what  one  may 
call  provisional  foresight,  for  Cripps 
at  that  time  was  by  no  means  prom- 
inent, and  so  far  as  known,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  problematical  figure. 

He  had  joined  the  Labor  Party  in 
the  1920's,  with  no  more  than  a  slen- 
der knowledge  of  the  movement, 
particularly  as  to  the  labor  unions 
in  politics.  He  was  already  marked 
for  success.  His  scientific  training  was 
recognized  as  an  asset  of  high  value, 
and  his  law  practice  grew  rapidly  in 
cases  having  to-  do  with  industrial 
and  commercial  problems.  That  is  a 
rich  and  ever-expanding  field,  and 
Cripps  was  on  the  way  to  one  of 
the  largest  incomes  earned  by  counsel. 

Going  into  politics,  his  rise  was  as- 
sured. The  Labor  Party  was  becom- 
ing attractive  to  young  lawyers,  who 
could  see  that  the  many  prizes  form- 
erly offered  to  Liberals  were  no 
longer  there.  Today  a  Labor  prime 
minister  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
able  men  for  the  government  law 
offices;  but  in  1929,  when  MacDon- 
ald formed  his  second  Administration, 
the  choice  was  still  limited.  Stafford 
Cripps  became  Solicitor-General,  and 
according  to  custom  he  had  to  take 
a  knighthood.  He  filled  the  place 
well  for  two  years,  and  in  1931,  when 
MacDonald  ended  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, went  with  the  bulk  of  his 
party  into  opposition.  Released  from 
the  ties  of  office,  he  became  active  in 
the  country  and  almost  at  once  'was 
in  constant  demand  for  big  meetings. 


Harris    &    Ewing 

Sir    Stafford    Cripps,    the    severe    religious    intellectual    who    symbolizes 
and  enforces  plain  living,  is  British  Labor's  versatile  Man  of  the  Hour 


The  circumstances  were  favorable. 
In  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Philip 
Snowden  the  movement  had  lost  its 
two  most  famous  orators.  They  were 
known,  like  no  others,  everywhere  in 
the  land.  None  could  compare  with 
these  two  in  drawing  power,  and  for 
a  while  Labor  audiences  did  not 
know  where  to  look  for  their  suc- 
cessors on  the  platform.  At  that  time 
Stafford  Cripps  had  none  of  the 
traits  of  a  spellbinder.  No  one  would 
have  guessed  that  he  would  soon  be 
a  star  performer  at  mass  meetings  of 
working  men  and  women.  A  remark- 
able speaker  from  the  beginning,  with 
enviable  ease  and  lucidity  and  a  mas- 
terly power  of  exposition,  he  had  the 
lawyer's  impassivity.  He  was,  and 


still  is,  singularly  cool  and  aloof,  re- 
lying upon  logic  and  plain  statement, 
disdaining  all  the  tricks.  Yet  in  any 
assembly  he  is  a  dominant  force. 


IS    A    GENERAL   RULE,    AS    WE    KNOW, 

that  a  political  party  considers  itself 
fortunate  if  at  a  given  time  it  has  at 
call  half  a  dozen  speakers  for  whom 
there  is  a  steady  and  enthusiastic  de- 
mand. During  the  1930's  Stafford 
Cripps  was  near  the  first  place  in  the 
esteem  of  labor  gatherings  through- 
out the  country. 

He  was  not  by  any  means  a  regular 
party  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
not  seldom  at  odds  with  the  govern- 
ing group,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  trade  unions.  He  would  make 
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speeches  that  embarrassed  those  wor- 
thies and  provided  material  for  the 
other  side.  So  much  so,  that  the  Tory 
papers  adopted  the  practice  of  having 
him  followed,  taking  down  passages 
that  were  good  for  the  headlines. 

In  the  party  and  outside  it  there 
were  many  to  assert  that  Stafford 
Cripps  was  to  be  written  down  as 
a  brilliant  man  lacking  in  political 
sense,  and  so  uncertain  as  a  colleague 
that  his  career  in  public  life  might 
be  regarded  as  finished  almost  be- 
fore it  had  begun.  This  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  was  continually  asserted 
in  the  years  just  before  the  second 
world  war,  when  the  labor  movement 
was  harassed  by  growing  insistence 
upon  a  United  Front  with  the  Com- 
munists. Cripps  himself  worked  hard 
to  that  end. 

OTAFFORD  CRIPPS  is  NEARLY  FIFTY  - 
nine.  He  comes  of  the  highly  favored 
professional  class  which,  despite  the 
silent  revolution  in  England,  still 
commands  most  of  the  advantages  in 
the  public  arena.  His  father  was  a 
Tory  lawyer,  largely  ecclesiastical, 
who  being  a  free  trader  left  his  party 
when  it  reverted  to  the  tariff.  Later, 
as  Lord  Parmoor,  he  accepted  office  in 
Ramsay  MacDonald's  first  Cabinet. 
His  children  enjoyed  a  youth  sur- 
rounded by  liberal  influences.  Their 
mother  was  one  of  the  nine  daugh- 
ters of  Richard  Potter,  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
and  friend  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy.  The  Potter 
girls  had  an  exceptional  field  of 
choice  and  several  were  highly  placed. 
The  gifted  Beatrice  married  Sidney 
Webb  (Lord  Passfield),  colleague 
of  Bernard  Shaw.  Teresa  might  have 
married  a  Scottish  member  of  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service  who  is  remem- 
bered as  a  founder  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tional Congress.  Instead  she  became 
the  wife  of  Alfred  Cripps  and  mother 
of  the  remarkable  man  with  whom 
we  are  now  concerned. 

After  his  regular  university  course 
Stafford  Cripps  took  a  science  degree 
at  the  University  of  London  and  so 
was  qualified  to  direct  an  explosives 
factory  in  the  first  war.  Thereafter, 
for  several  years,  he  gave  almost  un- 
divided attention  to  the  law  and  as  a 
young  barrister  made  rapid  progress 
towards  the  front  rank. 

Of  his  exceptional  success  in  the 
commercial  courts  I  cannot  speak,  but 
I  can  give  a  typical  instance  of  his 
advocacy  in  a  matter  of  high  signifi- 


cance directly  relating  to  the  present 
British  structure  of  social  security. 
The  bodies  we  call  Trade  Boards 
(America  would  call  them  wage 
boards  or  tribunals)  were  created 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  during 
the  first  resolute  assault  upon  the 
deep-rooted  system  of  starvation  pay, 
the  sweatshops  and  their  evil  kin- 
dred. They  made  a  good  start  and 
were  able  to  fix  minimum  rates  in 
all  the  distressed  trades  that  could  be 
dealt  with  on  a  straight  basis,  with- 
out the  complication  of  subdivisions 
or  varied  occupations  on  the  margin. 

But  a  test  case  emerged  when  Mar- 
garet Bondfield,  the  first  woman 
Minister  of  Labor,  issued  an  order 
affecting  a  branch  of  the  catering 
trades,  which  are  still  among  the 
most  difficult  to  regulate  effectually. 
The  order  was  resisted.  The  employ- 
ers argued  that  catering  was  of  so 
multiple  a  character  that  it  could  not 
be  treated  as  an  industry  within  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  Trade 
Boards  Act. 

Now  here,  obviously,  was  a  crucial 
question  of  definition  and  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  act  did  not  apply,  if  mini- 
mum standards  could  not  be  set  up 
amid  the  variety  and  confusion  of  a 
trade  such  as  this,  then  the  boards 
would  be  hamstrung  and  the  cause 
of  the  minimum  wage  would  suffer 
a  heavy  defeat.  Catering  did  not 
stand  alone.  There  were  many  other 
occupation  groups  with  analogous  di- 
visions and  functions,  and  a  court 
judgment  must  have  far-reaching 
consequences. 

Stafford  Cripps,  then  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, appeared  for  the  Boards.  He 
made  a  brilliant  argument,  and  the 
three  High  Court  judges  were  con- 
vinced. The  combined  trades  were 
defined  as  the  catering  industry  and 
the  Boards  were  saved.  The  principle 
of  the  living  wage  with  the  right  of 
government  to  enforce  it  would  not 
be  seriously  challenged  today  by  even 
the  hardiest  survivor  of  laissez-faire. 


E  COME  NOW  TO  STAFFORD  CRIPPS 

the  politician  and  statesman.  I  have 
referred  to  that  stage  when,  by  the 
authorities  and  moderates  of  his  own 
side,  he  was  looked  upon  as  irregu- 
lar and,  one  might  say,  resented  as  a 
maverick.  During  the  years  follow- 
ing the  party  disaster  of  1931  he  was 
conspicuous  on  the  left  of  the  move- 
ment. He  played  in  particular  with 
a  ginger  group  of  intellectuals,  the 
Socialist  League,  who  were  organized, 


not  very  successfully,  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  up  the  leaders  —  Arthur 
Henderson,  Herbert  Morrison  and  the 
rest  —  and  driving  them  to  a  more- 
radical  program  in  the  preparation 
for  the  next  election.  (No  one,  of 
course,  was  anticipating  a  war  period 
without  a  national  election  for  ten 
years.) 

The  efforts  and  manifestoes  of  this 
time  showed  Cripps  to  be  something 
of  an  extremist.  He  -was  given  to 
statements  which  hardly  seemed  in 
character  for  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
a  man  of  so  restrained  a  bearing.  His 
enemies  later  recalled  that  he  put  his 
name  to  proposals  which  indicated  a 
readiness  to.  make  short  work  of  the 
parliamentary  process.  He  declared 
that  in  certain  eventualkies  a  Labor 
Government  would  assert  the  right 
to  legislate  by  decree. 

The  clash  with  his  official  col- 
leagues came  over  the  obstinate  ques- 
tion of  a  United  Front,  to  which  the 
Labor  Party  officially  has  always  been 
hostile.  As  it  happened,  the  Cripps 
group  was  in  a  position  to  make  an 
appeal  that  met  with  wide  response. 
The  most  pressing  issues  of  the  hour 
were  two  —  the  fight  against  Fascism, 
and  the  bitter  cry  of  distress  from 
the  multiplying  victims  of  Nazi  tyr- 
anny. 

On  behalf  of  the  refugees  and  other 
people  in  desperate  need,  Cripps  and 
his  associates  were  in  favor  of  work- 
ing with  Communists  —  in  fact  with 
anyone  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  They 
let  it  be  known  that  they  would  not 
obey  orders  forbidding  cooperation, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  large 
numbers  of  people  agreed  with  them. 
And  moreover,  they  saw  the  United 
Front  as  the  only  possible  answer  to 
the'  Chamberlain  policy  of  1937-38. 
They  fell,  however,  into  a  technical 
error  by  sending  out  a  circular  which 
violated  a  resolution  of  the  National 
Executive.  Cripps  himself  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  powerful  body.  The  result 
was  excommunication.  Cripps  and 
several  of  his  associates  (one  of  them 
is  now  with  him  in  the  Attlee  Gov- 
ernment) were  expelled  from  the 
party,  and  were  not  readmitted  until 
the  war  crisis  exposed  such  tactics  in 
all  their  absurdity. 


CRIPPS,  IT  is  TRUE,  HAS  AT 
times  been  a  good  long  way  from 
the  actualities  of  politics.  Indeed,  few 
men  of  equal  ability  have  made  more 
mistakes  of  judgment.  But  excom- 
munication, a  foible  of  the  extreme 
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Left,  is  folly,  and  in  this  instance  it 
was  altogether  ludicrous.  Through 
several  years  of  difficulty  and  great 
need  the  Labor  Party  was  deprived  of 
the  counsel  and  regular  .ml  of  its  most 
distinguished  intellectual  and  most 
admired  speaker  who,  until  after  the 
crash  of  1939,  was  in  an  odd  position 
of  private  eminence  and  official  con- 
demnation. The  ban  made  no  differ- 
ence to  his  activities;  he  was  as  de- 
voted as  before  to  the  labor  movement 
and  always  at  call.  Nor — and  this  was 
a  notable  proof  of  his  loyalty — did  it 
affect  either  his  own  sympathies  or 
his  standing  with  the  rank  and  file. 
The  British  people  can  be  trusted  to 
recognize  a  public  man  of  indepen- 
dence and  high  aims. 

When  the  war  began  he  was  far 
away  from  England.  He  had  under- 
taken a  journey  to  the  Far  East  by 
way  of  India,  where  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Hindu  and 
Moslem  leaders.  In  China  he  was 
especially  interested  in  industrial  co- 
operatives, the  working  of  which  he 
described  before  audiences  in  Amer- 
ica on  the  way  home. 

The  later  stages  of  his  career  make 
a  chapter  of  noteworthy  experiments 
and  opportunities,  not  all  of  which 
have  been  successful. 

J/  IRST   CAME   THE    ORDEAL   OF    MOSCOW. 

His  appointment  as  ambassador  was 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  all  par- 
ties. The  assumption  was  that  an  en- 
voy of  Socialist  principles  so  pro- 
nounced must  be  the  best  kind  of 
Englishman  to  get  along  with  the 
masters  of  the  USSR.  This  is  a  theory 
which  survives  against  a  weight  of 
evidence.  Russia  was  still  neutral  and 
Cripps  had  to  suffer  many  a  disap- 
pointment. Official  Moscow  was  not 
cordial,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  his 
work  would  have  been  fruitless  with- 
out the  decisive  madness  of  the 
Fiihrer.  The  German  invasion  of 
Russia  insured  the  success  of  the  am- 
bassador's concluding  efforts.  His  re- 
ward was  a  seat  in  the  Churchill 
Cabinet  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Commons,  but  no  front  rank  English- 
man of  the  day  was  less  suited  to  that 
trying  post.  The  House  has  a  hearty 
dislike  for  the  lecturer  or  school- 
master; Sir  Stafford's  day  was  brief. 
There  followed  the  special  mission 
to  India.  Within  two  months  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  eastern  Asia  was  enveloped 


in  war.  The  Japanese  drive  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  an  initial  triumph 
of  aggression  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  warfare.  Burma  was  con- 
quered and  the  Japs  were  hammer- 
ing at  the  gates  of  India.  Churchill 
and  his  colleagues  could  not  mistake 
the  signs.  Their  -decision  was  to  ap- 
proach the  Indian  leaders  with  pro- 
posals for  a  National  Government  and 
complete  freedom  after  the  war.  It 
was  rather  curious  that  Cripps  should 
have  consented  to  bear  the  offer  as 
qualified,  while  his  announcement 
that  he  could  stay  only  the  shortest 
time  was  a  mistake. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  mission 
could  never  have  succeeded.  The 
Gandhi  group  was  against  a  settle- 
ment in  19-12.  The  war  crisis  was  so 
appalling  that  no  Indian  leaders  were 
prepared  to  shoulder  responsibility, 
and  the  bona  fides  of  the  Churchill 
Government  were  not  believed  in. 
Cripps  was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  fear,  fully  justified,  that 
the  next  stage  in  India  would  be  full 
of  tragedy.  I  step  out  here  from  the 
straight  chronological  narrative  to  note 
that  four  years  afterwards  he  was  one 
of  three  members  of  the  Attlee  Cabi- 
net who  visited  India  to  prepare  for 
the  grant  of  full  freedom. 

Back  in  England,  he  saw  the  war 
out  as  Minister  in  charge  of  aircraft 
production.  With  the  making  of  the 
Attlee  Government  in  the  summer  of 
1945,  he  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  his  powers  far  larger 
than  those  exercised  by  any  head  of 
that  department  in  normal  times.  His 
first  job  was  to  stimulate  production 
in  the  great  industries.  To  this  end  re- 
formulated the  scheme  of  working 
parties — that  is,  tripartite  bodies  rep- 
resenting labor,  management  and  the 
public.  These  are  not  concerned  with 
wages  and  hours,  but  rather  with  the 
technique  of  management.  It  would 
perhaps  be  correct  to  say  that  we  can- 
not tell  yet  whether  this  method  is  to 
prove  of  importance,  until  the  coun- 
try has  passed  into  its  new  stage  of 
industrial  control. 

A  HE   YEAR    1947   WAS   OF   TREMENDOUS 

moment  for  Britain.  The  winter 
had  been  of  unexampled  severity, 
followed  by  a  ruinous  drought.  The 
American  loan,  negotiated  in  1945, 
ran  out  with  alarming  speed,  and 
before  the  summer  was  over  the 
government  began  to  disclose  to  the 
people  a  truly  menacing  situation:  the 


disappearance  of  overseas  credits,  the 
dangerous  lowering  of  food  reserves, 
un diminished  dependence  for  the 
main  essentials  upon  North  America, 
and  an  affrighting  chasm  between  ex- 
ports and  imports.  Hence  the  im- 
minence, never  before  known  to  Eng- 
land, of  shortages  which,  unless  the 
trend  were  reversed,  would  mean  pri- 
vation touching  the  bounds  of  penury. 
The  British  people  were  told  that  they 
were  almost  within  sight  of  famine 
conditions. 

JL  HERE  WAS  ON'E  ANSWER  TO  THIS  AND 

one  only:  a  government  demand  for 
harder  work  and  greatly  increased 
production;  a  national  call,  to  the 
support  oi  which  all  the  agencies  <it 
propaganda  were  harnessed. 

The  most  significant  new  appoint- 
ment was  that  of  Stafford  Cripps  as 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  a  title 
which  covered  all  the  authority  over 
industry  and  distribution  that  he 
might  need.  The  reception  of  this 
change  by  the  whole  country  was  a 
most  signal  tribute  to  the  man  now 
called,  in  popular  parlance,  the  Min- 
ister of  Austerity.  As  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  he  had  won  for  him- 
self a  fine  regard  from  the  leaders  ot 
industry.  They  admired  his  intelli- 
gence, his  grasp,  his  power  of  seeing 
into  the  heart  of  a  complex  problem. 
And  they  listened  to  him  also  because 
of  his  class  birthright.  In  his  new  of- 
fice he  had  no  comforting  words  to 
utter.  Whenever  he  spoke  he  had 
grim  facts  to  reveal  and  a  hard  lesson 
to  repeat. 

Conditions  were  exceedingly  grave; 
they  would  get  worse  before  they 
could  be  better.  The  nation,  including 
the  business  world,  took  what  he  gave 
them  without  anger  or  disgust.  The 
heavier  his  message,  the  higher  he 
seemed  to  go  in  their  esteem.  And  it 
was  pointed  out  that,  ironically,  what- 
ever Cripps  might  say  about  the  dark- 
ness ot  the  outlook,  the  stock 
change  was  not  disturbed.  We  ca 
not  point  to  any  statesman  ot  the  past 
halt  century  whose  word.s  and  actions 
in  a  key  position  have  produced  a  like 
effect.  » 

As  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  his 
reign  was  brief.  There  occurred  in 
November  the  odd  little  affair  of  the 
budget  leak,  coming  as  the  result  of 
a  momentary  lapse  on  the  part  ot  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Hugh 
Dalton — the  one  member  of  the  Labor 
Cabinet  who  could  be  regarded  as  the 
equal  ot  Stafford  Cripps  in  menui 
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caliber,  knowledge,  and  power  of 
statement. 

Dalton  is  a  man  of  great  gifts,  no 
more  resembling  the  accepted  type  of 
Labor  member  than  his  colleague, 
no  less  devoted  to  the  party  to  which 
he  has  belonged  since  his  days  at 
Cambridge  University.  He  was  the 
victim  of  a  momentary  blackout.  En- 
tering the  House  to  deliver  his  budget 
speech,  he  confided  the  main  points 
to  a  press  correspondent  at  the  door, 
of  course  without  thought  of  their 
getting  into  print  half  an  hour  too 
soon.  A  budget  leak  in  England  is 
unforgivable,  and  without  hesitation 
Dalton  resigned.  His  place  in  the 

ibinet  ranks  next  to  the  premiership, 
and  for  that  place  there  was  one 
eligible — Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  The  na- 
tion took  his  promotion  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  does  not  relinquish 
Kconomic  AlTuirs.  He  is  the  constitu- 
tional dictator  of  industry,  trade,  and 
finance. 


N  BRITAIN  TODAY,  AFTER  A  SERIES  OF 
vicissitudes  not  rivaled  by  any  states- 
man other  than  Winston  Churchill, 
Stafford  Cripps  is  the  man  of  the 
hour.  Speculation  as  to  his  future  is 
unending.  There  are  some  who  pre- 
dict that  he  will  be  Prime  Minister 
before  the  end  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment in  1950.  Others  are  convinced 
that  there  must  before  long  be  yet  an- 
other suspension  of  party  government: 
a  National  Cabinet  to  grapple  with 
an  unexampled  crisis — that  is,  an  em- 
ergency demanding  a  full  mobiliza- 
tion of  brains  and  patriotism.  Cripps 
would  be  high  in  that  company. 

For  myself,  writing  in  the  last  hours 
of  1947,  I  do  not  hazard  a  forecast, 
but  I  feel  safe  in  being  positive  on 
one  point:  Stafford  Cripps  is  very 
near  the  highest  place  in  the  govern- 


ment; he  will  in  the  near  future  be 
more  conspicuous  than  he  is  now;  he 
will  influence  greatly  trie  coming  de- 
velopments in  Great  Britain,  whatever 
they  may  be.  I  add,  merely  as  a  per- 
sonal guess,  that  his  character  and 
ways  encourage  the  belief  that  in  the 
premiership  his  reign  would  probably 
not  be  very  long.  Most  people  in 
Britain  would  agree  that  national 
leadership  during  a  severe  and  com- 
plicated crisis  demands,  not  the  dis- 
tinguished Crippsian  gifts,  but  quali- 
ties of  harder  grain. 


CRIPPS  is  ENGLISH,  MOST 
unusual  and  yet  an  unmistakable 
racial  type.  He  could  not,  I  suppose, 
be  the  product  of  any  other  country. 
In  physique  he  is  rather  tall  and 
noticeably  slight.  He  has  the  air  of 
an  intellectual  and  very  industrious 
lawyer.  In  committee  I  should  judge 
him  to  -be  the  equal  of  any  man.  He 
is  assured,  positive,  dogmatic  in  con- 
viction if  not  always  in  manner.  He 
has  extraordinary  facility  and  finish 
in  utterance.  He  ,  is  high-minded, 
scrupulous,  withdrawn. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  unanimous  feeling 
among  his  colleagues  that  he  remains 
essentially  unknown  even  to  those 
who  work  near  to  him.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  his  private  life  can  cite 
many  instances  of  his  helpfulness  and 
generosity,  revealing  a  sensitive  care 
and  understanding.  He  is  a  devout 
churchman,  what  we  call  a  High 
Anglican.  His  home  in  the  country 
is  distinctive,  most  characteristic. 

His  wife  is  a  true  helpmeet.  After 
his  return  from  China  in  1940,  she 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  China 
Relief  Fund.  Their  son  John,  who 
accompanied  his  father  on  the  world 
journey  eight  years  ago,  has  lately  be- 
come editor  of  The  Countryman,  a 


quarterly  magazine  of  English  rural 
life  and  tradition,  circulating  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  would  hardly  do  here  to  omit 
mention  of  the  one  feature  of  Cripps's 
personality  that  is  everywhere  known 
and  invariably  commented  upon.  He 
is  a  vegetarian;  and  therefore,  the  hu- 
morists observe,  the  ideal  man  to  be 
Minister  of  Austerity;  while  to  think 
of  him  in  the  Cabinet  of  Winston 
Churchill  is  to  ha*ve  an  unexcelled 
vision  of  personal  opposites. 

American  readers  may  well  ask,  as 
they  come  to  the  end  of  this  sketch, 
how  in  general  the  British  people  like 
it  when  the  director  of  their  national 
Treasury  sounds  the  spiritual  note,  as 
he  constantly  does,  whether  in  Par- 
liament or  on  the  air.  How  do  they 
respond  to  his  sermons?  That  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  answered  in  a  word 
or  two,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
sermons  continue,  in  season  and  out, 
from  year  to  year.  Not  even  his  vege- 
tarianism is  more  characteristic,  and 
nothing  could  better  epitomize  the 
man  than  to  quote  such  a  passage  as 
this  from  a  speech  in  the  House  on 
the  crisis  of  last  fall: 


"I 


WISH    TODAY    THAT    OUR    COUNTRY 

could  refresh  its  heart  and  mind  with 
a  deep  draught  of  that  Christian  faith 
which  has  come  to  us  over  2,000  years 
and  had  over  these  centuries  inspired 
the  peoples  of  Europe  to  fresh  efforts 
and  new  hopes.  It  is  that  spirit  and 
not  our  own  material  hopes  and  dif- 
ficulties that  can  be  the  most  potent 
force  of  our  inspiration,  call  it  by 
what  you  will,  self-sacrifice,  honour, 
love,  or  comradeship;  it  is  the  strong- 
est power  in  our  lives,  and  at  this 
moment  of  deep  difficulty  in  our  his- 
tory we  need  its  supporting  strength 
as  never  before." 


O'Brian 
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The  new  Palestine  formula  struck  off  by  the  United  Nations 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  doctrine  of  "Divide  and  Conquer." 


Divide  the  Land 

and  Let  the  People  Grow 


WHEN,  ON  A  HUSHED  AND  FATEFUL 
Saturday  afternoon  last  No- 
vember, thirty-three  nations  of  the 
\vorld  voted  to  partition  the  Holy 
Land  into  a  Jewish  State  and  an  Arab 
State,  they  were  not  cutting  the  Solo- 
mon baby.  They  were  separating  two 
peoples  experiencing  the  growing 
pains  of  nationalism. 

The  Jewish  settlers  in  Palestine 
have  emerged  as  a  modern,  highly 
civilized,  mature  people,  who  have 
created  their  own  institutions.  With- 
in the  framework  of  the  British  man- 
datory government,  they  have  built 
an  integrated  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  Arabs  in  Palestine 
have  greatly  raised  their  standard  of 
living,  now  remarkably  high  for  the 
Middle  East.  Their  health  has  im- 
proved; their  life  span  lengthened; 
their  babies  have  ceased  dying  like 
flies  under  a  DDT  barrage.  More  of 
their  children  go  to  school;  their 
young  people  to  the  American  college 
at  Beirut,  some  to  Oxford  or  Prince- 
ton. They,  too,  have  become  increas- 
ingly articulate  in  their  desire  for 
nationhood. 

Partition  was  voted  in  Flushing 
Meadows,  but  it  was  the  divided 
claims  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  com- 
munities in  Palestine  that  made  the 
vote  almost  inevitable.  In  terms  of 
realities,  the  Jews  may  be  said  to  have 
themselves  drawn  the  new  map.  Ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  the  Negev, 
the  desert  in  the  south,  their  new 
Jewish  state  coincides  with  the  major 
areas  they  have  settled  and  reclaimed 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  was  because  over  650,000  Jews 
call  Palestine  home,  that  the  United 
Nations  voted  that  homeland  into 
legal  existence.  It  was  because  those 
nations  were  convinced  that  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  could  be  friends  as  well  as 
neighbors,  that  they  divided  the  land. 
"If  you  want  us  to  grow,  tear  us 
apart,"  a  wise  Arab  had  said  at  the 
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time  of  the  Peel  Commission  in 
1937 — and  tten  years  later  the  UN  de- 
cided he  was  right.  Finally,  it  was 
because  of  faith  that  Palestinian  Jews 
and  Arabs,  under  separate  flags,  could 
qualify  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  that  the  United  Nations  voted 
by  a  two  thirds  majority  plus  seven, 
that  both  a  Jewish  sovereign  state  and 
an  Arab  sovereign  state  should  be  cre- 
ated— with  the  ancient  City  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  Holy  Places,  cherished 
by  three  religions,  held  in  trusteeship. 

Neither  the  Arab  nor  the  Jewish 
communities  in  Palestine  are  islands 
set  off  by  themselves.  Each  draws  on 
a  great  watershed  of  kinship  and  al- 
legiance throughout  the  world.  These 
ties  were  potent  factors  in  partition 
and  must  be  reckoned  with  hereafter. 
The  Mohammedan  world  reaches 
from  Gibraltar  and  the  Bosphorus 
to  Singapore.  Seven  Arab  nations, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Yemen  and  Transjordan, 
are  joined  in  an  Arab  League  with 
headquarters  in  Cairo. 

Zionism  has  adherents  on  all  con- 
tinents. Over  200,000  Jews  from  Eur- 
ope, dislodged  by  Nazi  conquest  and 
war,  survivors  of  Hitler's  program 
of  extermination,  are  displaced  per- 
sons, many  of  them  still  in  camps 
of  refuge  —  with  Palestine  the  only 
place  where  they  are  sure  of  welcome. 

A  HERE   WILL   BE   JEWS   AND   ARABS    IN 

both  of  the  new  states.  But  in  spite 
of  the  bloody  clashes  which  have  come 
in  the  wake  of  the  partition  vote, 
there  have  long  been  evidences  in 
Palestine  that  the  two  people  can  live 
together  in  peace. 

One  evening  last  summer,  in  the 
middle-class  Arab  section  of  Jerusalem 
I  helped  an  Arab  mother  get  her  two 
little  daughters  to  bed.  She  herself 
was  well  educated.  "Thirty  years 
ago,"  she  told  me,  "when  the  Jews 
first  began  coming  back  to  the  Middle 


East  in  large  numbers,  we  loved  them. 
They  were  Semites  like  ourselves. 
They  were  our  cousins.  They  brought 
us  doctors  and  teachers.  What  the 
Jews  wanted  was  what  everyone 
wants — a  home.  A  place  to  live  in." 
Even  today,  when  there  have  been 
preachments  of  hate  instead  of  friend- 
ship toward  the  Jewish  refugees,  she 
said,  "We  like  them  when  we  get  to 
know  them.  We  sympathize  with 
them.  We  know  we  would  feel  the 
same  way  they  do — if  we  were  DPs 
and  had  no  home." 

Z\.NOTHER    DAY    I    WAS    SITTING    IN    AN 

orange  grove  in  one  of  the  Zionist 
colonies  in  the  Vale  of  Esdraelon.  A 
young  Jewish  settler  who  had  sur- 
vived gas  chambers  and  Hitler-made 
ghettos,  turned  the  other  side  of  the 
shield.  She  said:  "The  Arabs  and  the 
Jews  have  no  quarrel  with  each  other 
We  want  to  live  in  peace  with  them. 
Palestine  was  promised  to  us  by  fifty- 
two  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  ours 
by  historic  right  and  by  law. 

"We  know  what  it  means  to  be  up- 
rooted, and  we  don't  want  to  uproot 
the  Arabs.  They  have  learned  about 
such  things  as  disease  prevention  and 
trade  unions  from  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
them  about  living  in  this  climate.  If 
we  can  only  work  together,  we  can 
make  the  Middle  East  one  of  the 
most  creative  regions  in  the  world." 

For  thirty  years,  then,  Palestine  has 
been  emerging  as  a  land  with  two 
peoples  and  a  foster  parent.  It  was 
Britain  herself  who  in  April  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  find  a  better  solu- 
tion. The  UN  thereupon  appointed 
the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Palestine,  whose  initials  created 
the  name  UNSCOP  and  whose  eleven 
members  were  Australia,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Guatemala,  India, 
Iran,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden, 
Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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With  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  Nations  was  on  trial  as  an 
instrument  of  peace,  UNSCOP  flew 
into  the  Holy  Land  on  June  16,  1947. 

1  was  one  of  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents attached  to  the  committee, 
traveling  with  them  as  I  had  the  year 
before  with  the  Anglo  -  American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine. 


I 


\     THE    FIVE    THOUSAND-YEAR    HISTORY 

ot  the  Holy  Land,  there  had  prob- 
ably never  been  such  a  convoy  as 
UNSCOP's.  Twenty -six  cars  filled 
with  delegates,  alternates,  interpreters, 
secretaries,  foreign  correspondents,  and 
local  journalists  traveled  the  ancient 
terrain.  For  UNSCOP  wanted  to  see 
the  land  and  the  people  everywhere. 
They  saw  the  yellow  and  terraced 
hills  of  Judea,  unfolding  from  •  the 
Bible.  They  saw  the  broken  and 
eroded  rocks  around  Jerusalem,  the 
blindingly  beautiful  stone  buildings  of 
the  Holy  City.  They  traveled  down 
two-lane  asphalt  highways  through 
the  fertile  Valley  of  Jezreel,  and 
talked  with  the  early  Jewish  settlers 
who  had  drained  malarial  swamps 
and  planted  rich  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  sesame  and  fodder.  They 
saw  grapefruit  and  orange  orchards, 
grapevines,  and  even  banana  trees. 

They  saw  Arab  villages  which  had 
been  perched  on  hilltops  for  defense 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Their 
square  stone  houses  looked  like  white 
hoods  with  tiny  slits  for  windows. 
They  drove  between  the  sunsplashed 
coastal  plain  and  the  blue-green  Medi- 
terranean, washing  up  against  the 
shore.  They  passed  Arab  men  sil- 
houetted on  donkeys  and  camels,  and 
women  in  colorful  gowns,  with  water 
jugs  on  their  heads,  swaying  like 
dancers  down  the  macadam  highway. 

Once  in  scriptural  days,  the  Jews 
had  lived  in  the  hills,  with  the  Phili- 
stines on  the  plains.  UNSCOP  found 
the  Arabs  in  the  hills,  the  Jews  down 
on  the  plains,  building  cities  like  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa,  or  Nathanya,  named 
for  the  American  Nathan  Straus. 

Like  so  many  symbols  of  Pax  Brit- 
tanica,  they  passed  some  124  British 
police  stations — today  set  of?  from  the 
road,  behind  gates,  barbed  wire  and 
sentry  stations.  In  the  towns  they  saw 
tanks  and  armored  cars,  coils  of  rusted 
wire  and  concrete  tank  traps  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  the  huge  sand 
piles  children  make  with  an  over- 
turned pail.  They  saw  British  vet- 
erans of  El  Alamein  and  Tobruk 


march    three    abreast,    down    furtive 
streets. 

They  found  curfews  imposed  from 
dusk  to  dawn  and  heard  sirens  shriek- 
ing at  night.  They  learned  of  arrests 
without  warrants  and  civil  rights  ab- 
rogated— an  object  lesson  in  what  it 
means  to  live  in  a  state  of  siege.  They 
attended  the  trial  of  three  Irgunists 
who  had  participated  in  a  prison 
break  at  Acre  Fortress  and  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Military 
Court  of  Jerusalem  last  June. 
UNSCOP  itself  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  "concern  as  to  the  possible 
unfavorable  repercussions"  that  such 
executions  might  have  on  the  com- 
mittee's work.  These  were  carried 
out,  nonetheless,  and  in  retaliation, 
Irgun  kidnapped  and  hung  two  Brit- 
ish sergeants.  The  cleavage  between 
the  Jews  and  the  mandatory  govern- 
ment grew  wider. 
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N  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

YMCA  in  Jerusalem,  the  committee 
met  and  heard  testimony.  Here  are 
some  of  the  Jews  they  listened  to. 

Chaim  Weizmann:  —  This  Russian 
born,  world  famous  British  chemist 
may  become  President  of  the  new 
Jewish  State. 

His  life  spans  the  new  story  of 
Zionism.  Dr.  Weizmann  had  a  hand 
in  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  Bal- 
four  Declaration.  He  helped  write 
the  agreement  with  the  Emir  Feisal, 
when  the  young  Arab  leader,  later 
King  of  Iraq,  had  himself  approved 
that  declaration  in  the  name  of  those 
Arabs  whom  he  represented  at  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference. 

Now,  almost  blind,  Dr.  Weizmann 
was  hardly  able  to  read  his  prepared 
speech.  But,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
horseshoe  table  on  the  lighted  stage 
of  the  Y,  he  fascinated  the  committee 
with  his  whimsical  wit  and  his  wis- 
dom. "What  is  a  Jew?"  he  asked 
them,  and  answered:  "He  is  a  man 
who  has  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
his  existence.  As  soon  as  you  have  to 
offer  an  explanation,  you  are  under 
suspicion."  He  went  on: 

I  am  old  enough  to  warn  you.  For 
us  the  question  is  of  survival,  and  it 
brooks  no  delay.  All  that  you  have  seen 
here  constitutes  national  progress.  All 
of  it  we  did  with  our  own  hands.  Here 
in  Palestine  there  were  marshes  and  we 
have  drained  them.  There  were  no 
houses,  and  we  have  built  them.  All 
that  has  been  done  here,  from  the  mod- 
est cottage  of  the  settler  to  the  univer- 


sity on  Mount  Scopus,  is  the  work  of 
Jewish  planning,  Jewish  genius,  and  of 
Jewish  hands  and  muscles — not  only  of 
money  and  initiative. 

The  White  Paper  released  certain  phe- 
nomena in  Jewish  life,  which  are  un- 
Jewish,  contrary  to  Jewish  tradition. 
"You  must  not  kill"  was  one  of  the  ten 
commandments  on  Mount  Sinai.  Today 
they  are  killing.  I  hide  my  head  in 
shame  before  you  gentlemen  when  I 
must  speak  of  them.  I  hope  inter- 
national action  will  clear  up  this  disease. 
Do  not  let  it  drag  out.  Do  not  prolong 
our  agony.  It  has  lasted  long  enough, 
and  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  blood 
and  sorrow.  God  has  chosen  the  small 
countries  as  a  vessel  through  which  He 
sends  His  best  messages  to  the  world. 
And  now  that  the  old  wanderer  is  corn- 
ing back  to  his  old  home,  perhaps  once 
more  a  message  of  peace  will  come  out 
of  this  country  to  a  world  which  stands 
sorely  in  need  of  such  a  message. 

David  Ben-Gurion: — The  chairman 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine  answered  UNSCOP's 
questions  with  fire  and  deep  convic- 
tion. Ben-Gurion  looks  like  a  leader, 
is  one,  and  will  doubtless  be  Premier 
of  the  Jewish  State.  Five  feet  three, 
he  is  so  square  and  stocky  that  he 
gives  you  the  impression  of  being 
massive.  He  looks  warmhearted, 
speaks  with  sincerity,  but  when  need 
be  is  uncompromisingly  tough.  His 
features  are  drawn  small  and  _fine  in 
the  ruddy  canvas  of  a  face  framed  by 
thinning  white  hair. 

The  world  over,  he  is  affectionately 
called  BG,  as  though  he  were  a 
Palestinian  tycoon.  Rather,  he  is  a 
scholar  who  at  fifty  began  studying 
Greek  so  that  he  could  read  the  clas- 
sics in  the  original.  He  is  aggressive 
and  a  fighter,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people  of  Palestine  is  aggres- 
sive and  fighting.  He  is  a  worker  and 
the  majority  of  the  Jewish  people  are 
workers  and  farmers.  In  almost  every 
community,  candidates  loyal  to  Ben- 
Gurion,  put  up  by  the  Labor  Party  or 
Labor  and  Progressive  coalitions,  have 
been  elected  to  local  councils. 

Moshe  Sherto\:  —  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  facts  for  the  Jewish  case.  He 
is  chief  of  the  political  department  of 
the  Jewish  Agency,  and  may  well  be 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  prospective 
cabinet.  He  has  black  wavy  hair,  a 
trim  moustache,  liquid  eyes,  and  an 
aquiline  nose.  He  sat  on  the  stage  in 
a  white  suit  and  spoke  English  with 
clipped  precision  in  half  Palestinian, 
half  Oxford  accents.  He  is  a  great  lin- 
guist, and  speaks  seven  or  eight  Ian- 
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HUMAN   APPEAL   OF  ZIONISM,   (above)   With  all  their  worldly  goods  and  no  spot  of  earth 


few   minutes   later   onto   another   ship  for  the  long   trek  back  to   Hamburg. 

DEAD   END   IN   VIENNA    (left,   above)  The  famous  Rothschild  Hospital—  a  soup  line  maintained  by 

tDheAAmEericanNJoinl  ^tribLn  Committee,  where    some    4,500    refuge^    in    f.,g       from    Ruman.a 

are  kept  alive.   Barred  from  the  American  zone  in    Germany,   the   question   .s,   v 

A  THOUGHT   FOR  THE   FUTURE,   (left,   below)  These   banners   by  the   DPs  .greeted  the  Anglo- 

American  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  in  February     1946,    when    they    v.s.ted    the    camp    at 

Freiman-Siedlung,  near  Munich. 


Divide  the  Land  and  Let  the  People  Grow 

guages  fluently,  including  Turkish. 
He  and  Ben-Gurion  both  were  stu- 
dents in  Turkey  before  World  War  I. 

Like  Weizmann  and  EG,  he  was 
born  in  Russia  and  must  have  im- 
bibed Slavic  warmth  and  eagerness 
for  people,  also  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite for  living.  Along  with  this,  he 
is  thoughtful,  conscientious,  and  a 
fantastically  hard  worker. 

One  afternoon  in  Geneva,  while 
UNSCOP  was  deliberating  on  its  re- 
port, he  told  me  how  he  had  come 
from  Russia  as  a  child,  lived  among 
the  Arabs  in  one  of  their  villages,  and 
grown  up  in  Palestine.  "I  know  the 
Diaspora  [the  dispersed  Jews],"  he 
said,  "and  know  the  Yishitv,  [the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine]  be- 
cause I  am  one  of  them."  In  recent 
months,  he  has  been  flying  back  and 
forth  between  Lake  Success  and  Jeru- 
salem like  a  commuter  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad. 

Gold  a  Meyerson: — One  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Jews  is  a  woman — and 
an  American,  at  that,  from  Milwau- 
kee. Large  and  round  and  motherly, 
she  is  the  beloved  leader  of  the 
Histadrut  (General  Federation  of 
Labor)  and  head  of  the  political 
department  of  the  Jewish  Agency  in 
Palestine.  Few  women  carry  such  re- 
sponsibilities of  office,  yet  few  are  as 
simple  and  revered.  She  is  surely  of 
cabinet  timber. 

Recently  the  British  detained  Mrs. 
Meyerson  for  three  hours,  because  she 
was  found  carrying  a  gun  in  her 
bullet-proof  car.  A  few  days  earlier 
she  had  escaped  untouched,  when 
Arab  bullets  sprayed  this  rear  and 
killed  her  companion,  the  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Youth  Aliyah,  the  chil- 
dren's immigration  department  of  the 
Jewish  Agency.  The  loss  of  Hans 
Beyth,  a  gentle  and  deeply  spiritual 
man,  who  was  carrying  on  Henrietta 
Szold's  work,  is  especially  tragic  now 
that  thousands  of  children  will  be 
coming  into  Palestine  and  will  need 
individual  help  in  being  settled  in  the 
"children's  villages." 

]udah  L.  Magnes: — Another  Ameri- 
can leader  whom  the  committee  met 
and  listened  to,  was  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  University  on  Mount  Scopus 
in  Jerusalem.  Tall,  handsome,  dig- 
nified, Dr.  Magnes  gave  up  his  career 
as  a  rabbi  in  New  York  to  help 
found  this  new  university  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Happily  enough,  while 


David  Ben-Gtirion,  Golda  Meyerson,  Moshe  Shertok 


UNSCOP  was  sitting  in  Jerusalem, 
the  institution  conferred  the  first  two 
honorary  degrees  in  its  history  upon 
Dr.  Magnes  and  Dr.  Weizmann. 
Now  in  their  seventies,  they  have  dif- 
fered passionately  in  their  politics  and 
the  conception  of  scholarship,  but 
never  in  their  devotion  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  rector  read  the  scrolls  which 
cited  Dr.  Weizmann  as  a  "statesman 
of  genius,  dreamer  of  Zion";  Dr. 
Magnes  as  a  man  who  had  brought 
with  him  from  America  the  "crown 
of  a  good  name  and  large  communal 
experience  as  one  of  the  great  or- 
ganizers of  American  Jewry." 

Dr.  Magnes  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing exponent  of  binationalism  among 
the  Jews,  working  for  conciliation  and 
a  common  government  with  the 
Arabs.  He  strongly  impressed 
UNSCOP  and  the  earlier  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

J-  HE  PALESTINIAN  ARABS  BOYCOTTED 
UNSCOP.  So  the  committee  traveled 
to  Beirut  (Lebanon)  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony of  the  neighboring  Arab  states. 
There  were  but  two  witnesses  at  the 
public  hearings,  which  took  only  a 
few  hours,  compared  with  the  weeks 
of  testimony  in  Jerusalem.  After  Riad 
El  Solh,  vice-president  of  the  Council 
of  Lebanon,  greeted  UNSCOP  in 
Arabic,  Hamid  Frangie,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Lebanon  pre- 
sented the  Arab  case  in  French.  Their 
governments,  he  said,  were  convinced 
there  was  only  one  solution  for  the 
Palestine  question  —  cessation  of  the 
Mandate  and  independence  for  Pales- 
tine as  an  Arab  State. 

"As  far  as  the  problem  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  is  concerned" 
Hamid  Frangie  contended  that  they 
should  be  "dealt  with  apart  from  the 
Palestine  problem  and  settled  on  the 


basis  of  international  cooperation  and 
solidarity.  There  cannot  be  any  ques- 
tion of  transferring  these  refugees  to 
Palestine  en  masse.  The  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  one  nation  must  not 
and  cannot  be  sought  in  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  another  na- 
tion and  in  its  annihilation." 

To  understand  the  Arab  case  more 
thoroughly  a  closed  meeting  of  the 
whole  commission  was  held  with  the 
Arabs  the  following  day  at  Sofar  in 
the  Lebanese  Mountains.  A  subcom- 
,mittee  flew  to  Amman,  capital  of 
Transjordan. 

T 

JL  HEREAFTER,     THE     COMMITTEE     LEFT 

for  Switzerland  to  write  its  report. 
Meanwhile  a  subcommittee  flew  in 
a  chartered  plane  to  the  Jewish 
DP  camps  in  the  U.S.  and  British 
zones  of  occupation  and  found  that 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  displaced 
Jews  wanted  to  go  to  Palestine. 

In  Bergen  Belsen,  now  a  DP  camp, 
we  saw  not  only  the  mass  graves  but 
a.  wooden  monument  which  said  in 
simple  English: 

"Israel  and  the  world  shall  remem- 
ber the  30,000  Jews  exterminated  in 
the  concentration  camp  of  Bergen 
Belsen  at  the  hands  of  the  murderous 
Nazis.  Earth,  conceal  not  the  blood 
shed  on  thee." 

And  at  the  railroad  station  we  saw 
the  only  happy  Jews  we  found  in 
Europe.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  had 
that  very  day  been  given  certificates 
and  were  leaving  for  Palestine  legally. 
These  were  mostly  Jews  who,  before 
they  made  the  one-way  passage  to  the 
gas  chambers,  had  been  rescued  by  the 
GIs  and  Tommies  and  Red  Army 
boys.  Now  they  were  making  what 
to  them  was  the  trip  "home."  As  they 
entered  the  wooden  coaches,  they  sang 
"Hatikvah"  the  Jewish  Song  of  Hope. 
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After  the  entire  eleven-man  com- 
mittee reassembled  in  Geneva,  it 
came  to  grips  with  a  three  -  faced 
problem  of  life  and  death  urgency: 

First,  the  need  to  end  Jewish-British 
tensions  caused  by  the  White  Paper  of 
1939  which  had  tragically  closed  the  last 
haven  open  to  the  hounded  Jews. 

Second,  the  need  to  end  Arab-Jewish 
tensions,  aggravated  by  promises,  coun- 
ter promises,  betrayals. 

Third,  the  need  to  lift  the  iron  cur- 
tain of  inaction  that  still  barred  Jewish 
DPs  from  finding  a  home. 

They  came  to  agreement  that  the 
only  solution  to  all  three  problems 
was  surgery,  and  voted,  7  to  3,  August 
27,  for  a  dual  plan  of  Political  Par- 
tition and  Economic  Union. 

Thus,  they  divided  the  land  to  let 
the  people  grow. 

1.LL    OVER    THE    tVORLD,    REACTION    TO 

the  vote  was  electrifying.  In  Tel  Aviv, 
people  embraced  each  other  on  the 
streets.  In  the  barbed-wire  camps  of 
Cyprus,  20,000  Jews  who  had  at- 
tempted to  break  the  British  blockade, 
laughed  and  cried  and  danced  all 
night.  In  the  DP  camps  in  Germany, 
almost  no  one  slept  for  three  days. 
In  Shanghai,  8,000  Jews  paraded  down 
the  streets  in  wild  jubilation.  In 
Austria,  an  unending  procession  of 
people  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave 
of  Theodor  Herzl,  founder  of  Zion- 
ism. In  Poppendorff  near  Hamburg, 
the  4,300  Jews  of  the  "Exodus  1947" 
wept  as  they  heard  the  news. 

The  United  Nations  knew  the  Brit- 
ish were  opposed  to  partition.  They 
knew  the  Arabs  were  opposed  to  par- 
tition, for  they  had  heard  endless  ar- 
guments by  spokesmen  of  five  neigh- 
boring Arab  countries  in  the  halls  of 
Lake  Success.  Some  Arab  leaders  now 
threatened  a  Holy  War.  The  UN 
knew  that  partition  would  make 
many  of  the  Jews  heartsick.  Had  they 
not  been  promised  all  of  Palestine 
and  Transjordan  by  the  League  of 
Nations  thirty  years  ago?  Why  then 
did  UNSCOP  reach  the  conclusion 
that  partition  was  the  only  solution? 
Couldn't  they  have  found  some  other 
answer  more  acceptable  to  Arabs  and 
Jews  and  British?  Why  did  the  in- 
ternational organization  of  the  world 
deliberately  create  two  new  nations 
when  the  trend  today  is  toward 
internationalism? 

The  crisis  of  Palestine  began  with 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  1933,  and  be- 


Why  Partition? 

To  solve  the  Jewish-British  prob- 
lem, the  UN's  special  committee 
recommended  ending  the  Man- 
date. 

To  solve  the  Arab-Jewish  problem, 
they  would  split  Palestine. 

To  solve  the  refugee  problem,  they 
would  create  a  new  State  which 
would  give  homeless  Jews  a 
chance  to  rebuild  their  lives. 


came  explosive  when_  England  prom- 
ulgated the  White  Paper  of  1939 
which  restricted  Jewish  immigration 
to  1,500  a  month  for  five  years,  then 
proposed  to  shut  down  immigration 
for  good;  and  which  also  limited  the 
sale  of  land  to  Jews  to  5  per  cent  of- 
the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  the  White  Paper  which  begot 
the  terrorists.  Some  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, driven  by  despair  as  they  read 
that  their  parents  were  being  mur- 
dered by  the  Nazis,  felt  that  the 
Haganah,  the  Jewish  semi  -  official 
army  of  defense,  with  about  60,000 
trained  troops,  did  not  go  far  enough. 
They  joined  extremist  groups:  the 
Irgun  Zvai  Lettmi,  which  means  the 
National  Military  Organization, 
which  now  has  about  5,000  members, 
and  the  1,000  or  so  followers  of  the 
Stern  Gang. 

Nonetheless,  during  the  war,  Jews 
from  all  groups  in  Palestine  became 
paratroopers  and  fliers  in  the  British 
forces. 

In  North  Africa  they  helped  stop 
Rommel;  in  Europe  the  British 
dropped  them  behind  the  enemy  lines 
in  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Poland.  The 
"Jewish  Brigade"  fought  in  Italy. 
Jews  began  to  believe  that  Britain's 
White  Paper  policy  would  change 
with  liberation.  Had  not  British  labor 
leaders  denounced  Chamberlain  for 
his  anti-Zionism? 

But  the  new,  much  hoped-for 
Labor  Government,  which  took  of- 
fice in  the  summer  of  1945,  made  few 
changes  in  Palestine  policy.  The 
White  Paper,  declared  illegal  by  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of 
the  League,  was  once  more  law  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Jews  resumed  their 
struggle.  And  more  commissions  of 
inquiry  were  sent  to  find  a  solution. 

There  was  a  regular  pattern  of  com- 
missions and  counter-commissions. 
UNSCOP  was  the  nineteenth.  It  read 


the  reports  of  the  previous  commis- 
sions, studied  all  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  listened  to  all  the  solutions 
offered  them.  Broadly,  those  solutions 
fell  into  three  categories: 

One,  partition;  two,  a  unitary  state 
with  an  Arab  majority,  or  a  Jewish 
majority  if  enough  Jewish  immigrants 
were  brought  in;  three,  a  single  state 
with  a  federal,  cantonal,  or  binational 
structure,  where  the  rights  of  the 
minority  group,  whether  Jewish  or 
Arab,  shall  be  protected. 

•  Binationalism,  a  state  in  which 
Arabs  and  Jews  would  have  equal 
status  and  political  parity,  was  offered 
by  the  I  hud  (Union)  Association  un- 
der Dr.  Judah  Magnes,  and  by  the 
Hashomer  Hatzair,  a  left-wing  work- 
er's party.  The  Communists  proposed 
a  self-governing  Arab -Jewish  State, 
which  could  be  binational  or  federa- 
tive. The  Arab  States  recommended 
that  Palestine  be  a  unitary  state,  with 
a  democratic  constitution  and  an 
elected  legislative  assembly,  in  which 
the  Arabs  would  hold  the  majority 
always. 


'NSCOP      RECOGNIZED     THAT     EACH 

solution  was  confronted  by  the  "actual 
fact  that  there  are  now  in  Palestine 
more  than  1,200,000  Arabs  and  600,000 
Jews  .  .  .  whose  outlooks,  languages, 
religions,  and  aspirations  are  separate." 

It  is  now  admitted  that  a  few  years 
ago,  binationalism  might  have 
worked.  But  today,  as  UNSCOP  ap- 
praised the  situation,  tensions  between 
the  Jews  and  Arabs  have  made  parity 
in  politics  unrealistic.  The  most  potent 
argument  presented  to  UNSCOP 
against  binationalism  was  given  by  the 
binationalist  Communists  in  Palestine. 
With  the  same  objectives,  Arab  and 
Jewish  Communists  have  not  been 
able  to  unify;  they  have  separate  par- 
ties, both  small  pressure  groups. 

As  for  parity  in  the  population,  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Magnes,  but  also 
rejected  by  the  Arabs,  there  was 
always  the  stubborn  question  —  what 
will  you  do  about  the  Arab  birthrate  ? 
Even  if  another  600,000  Jews  were 
brought  in  immediately  to  equalize 
the  1,200,000  Arabs,  the  Arab  birth- 
rate, one  of  the  highest  of  the  world,  • 
would  soon  outbalance  the  Jews. 

How    then    could    a    unitary    state, 
federation,  or  any  of  the  other  solu- 
tions except  partition,  mean  anything 
in  the  long  run  but  an  Arab  State? 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Eight  Hundred  Indian  Students  Show  Us- 


America-through  Eastern  Eyes 


NORMAN  KIELL 


TO  THE   WIDE   AWAKE  STUDENT   FROM 
India,  the  contrasting  American 
scene   is   less   rosy   perhaps   than   our 
complacence    might    suggest. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire answered  this  summer  by 
fifty  out  of  some  eight  hundred  Indian 
students  in  more  than  a  dozen  col- 
leges and  universities — certainly  a  fair 
sampling.  The  meaning  comes  out 
most  bluntly  from  the  question, 
"Would  you  want  to  stay  on  in  the 
United  States  permanently?"  One 
answered  yes.  Another  said  yes,  if  he 
could  find  suitable  employment. 
Forty-eight  answered  no. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  students  from 
India,  are  peace  of  mind,  humility, 
simplicity,  and  contentment. 

And  where  may  we  learn  such  vir- 
tues? From  India. 

The  students  also  thought  Ameri- 
cans must  find  different  values  and 
balance  the  spiritual  with  the  ma- 
terial. On  the  whole,  they  thought, 
the  greatest  thing  the  Western  world 
has  to  learn  from  India  is  "humility 
born  of  philosophic  insight  into  the 
relativity  of  knowledge  of  Ideals.  In 
this,  Oriental  religions  are  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
science  than  the  other  great  religions." 

This  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
be  enlightened  from  the  observations 
of  strangers  in  our  midst  cannot  be 
discounted  on  the  ground  that  the 
students  are  still  homesick  and  un- 
acquainted. The  fifty  questioned  have 
been  in  this  country  an  average  of 
thirteen  months,  and  they  have  vis- 
ited American  homes  an  average  of 
sixteen  times  each.  The  visits  for  the 
most  part  were  fostered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  India,  an  organization 
of  veterans  of  the  India-Burma  the- 
ater in  the  war. 

The  students  were  enrolled  at  the 
Universities  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  York  University,  Colum- 
bia, Northwestern,  and  Ohio  State, 
Antioch  College,  and  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic. Eight  were  studying  in  the 


field  of  education,  six  social  service, 
six  industrial. management,  others  en- 
gineering, political  science,  interna- 
tional relations,  psychology,  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Eighteen  were 
working  for  their  doctorates. 

Bombay  was  the  home  of  eighteen, 
Calcutta  twelve,  the  Punjab  six.  Four- 
teen different  religions  were  repre- 
sented, but  a  third  of  the  students 
no  longer  adhered  to  the  faith  into 
which  they  were  born.  On  this  ques- 
tion one  student  answered  with  a 
popular  phrase,  "I  am  an  Indian 
first." 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 

VV    HAT,  ARE    YOUR   B1GCIEST   DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

A  fourth  of  the  answers  pointed  to 
hard  drinking  and  excessive  smoking, 
seeing  these  as  a  primary  manifesta- 
tion of  generally  loose  morals. 

Another  fourth  stressed  the  over- 
emphasis on  material  values  and 
thought  the  superficial  structure  of 
American  society  caused  a  loss  of 
warmth  and  sentiment.  The  noise, 
hurry,  grime,  and  bustle  of  the  cities 
added  to  this  impression.  Race  dis- 
crimination and  our  misconception  of 
democracy  caught  their  eyes. 

Others  said  their  biggest  disappoint- 
ment was  our  ignorance,  in  spite  of 
our  vaunted  education,  especially  con- 
cerning India.  One  student  answered 
simply,  "The  colleges  are  not  very 
good.''  Another's  sorriest  disappoint- 
ment was  at  the  impotence  of  labor, 
while  a  cynic  replied  that  he  had  not 
built  up  any  high  hopes  and  was  not 
disappointed  on  that  account.  Four 
were  not  in  the  least  disappointed, 
two  had  no  opinion. 

Eight  were  most  impressed  by  the 
"good,"  "cooperative,"  and  "friendly" 
people  in  the  United  States.  The  dig- 
nity of  labor  and  labor-saving  devices 
met  the  approval  of  a  good  quarter 
of  the  students.  Six  were  most  pleased 
with  the  educational  level  of  the  pop- 
ulation, a  seventh  with  our  intellectual 


curiosity.  An  Indian  girl  was  thrilled 
\vith  the  economic  independence  of 
women  and  two  others,  with  the  free- 
dom of  our  social  life.  America's  effi- 
ciency, the  concept  of  the  equality  of 
man,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  activity  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  were  the  things  the  remain- 
ing interviewees  found  the  most 
pleasing. 

ITluw  DO  YOU  FIND  AMERICAN  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  ACTION?  . 

One — favorable,  "no  bosses  and  no 
inferiors."  Six  —  no  opinion.  Forty- 
three — grave,  doubts. 

They  cited  the  poll-tax,  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes,  Catholics,  and 
Jews,  the  paradox  of  a  land  of  equal 
opportunity  with  a  class  society  based 
on  wealth.  One  said,  "The  test  of 
American  democracy  would  be  when 
a  Negro  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States!" 

There  may  be  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual, said  another,  "but  that  free- 
dom has  been  mutilated  by  vested  in- 
terests." "American  democracy  is  slow 
and  cumbersome.  There  is  a  democ- 
racy for  the  majority  but  not  for 
minorities."  "American  democracy 
does  not  mean  much;  it  still  has  to 
develop."  Two  said  they  "did  not  see 
any  democracy  in  the  United  States," 
while  a  third  labeled  our  democracy 
"hypocritical." 

Vv  HAT  AMERICAN  CONCEPT  WOULD 
YOU  WANT  MOST  TO  TAKE  BACK  TO 
INDIA  ? 

Four — "The  dignity  of  labor,  for 
American  men  and  women  are  not 
ashamed  to  work,  no  matter  what 
capacity  they  fill."  Six  others — the  in- 
dustrious quality  of  the  American 
people,  our  hard-working  habit.  Ten 
— America's  attitude  of  the  equality 
of  man  and  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual,  along  with 
freedom  of  the  individual. 

A  freer  mixing  of  the  sexes,  especi- 
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ally  during  childhood,  was  something 
the  Indians  felt  they  could  emulate, 
as  well  as  our  cheerful  friendliness, 
our  punctuality  and  efficiency,  our  dis- 
ciplined life  so  far  as  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  our  organizational  ability. 
Two  felt  that  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  although  not  as  high  as  in 
America  which  in  this  respect  might 
be  "heading  for  calamity,"  would  do 
more  for  India  than  anything  else. 
Three  felt  that  the  United  States  is  a 
melting  pot  of  cultures  and  therefore 
has  no  distinctive  values  to  give  their 
homelands.  Four  gave  no  answers. 

Vv  HAT  AMKRICAN  TECHNOLOGICAL 

ADVANCE  WOULD  YOU  WANT  MOST  TO 
BRING  BACK  TO  INDIA? 

"I'd  like  to  take  back  everything, 
everything  except  the  atom  bomb!" 
Industrialization,  (but  "one  which 
does  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  individual"). 

The  basic  industries  of  iron  and 
steel  for  manufacturing  engines,  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  tools  of  production, 
the  consumer  industries,  mass  produc- 
tion, American  research  methods  in 
industry,  the  full  development  of  elec- 
tricity and  river  control  along  the  pat- 
tern of  TVA.  All  were  symptomatic 
expressions  of  India's  lack. 

Still  others  want  devices  that :  make 
the  home  less  burdensome  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living;  develop  means 
of  communication  and  transportation; 
manufacture  implements  and  machin- 
ery to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  farmers. 

VV  MAT  KIND  OF  IMPRESSION  DO  YOU 
THINK  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  LEFT  ON 
INDIA: 

Fourteen — he  had  left  a  good  one; 
sixteen — a  bad  one;  six — mixed;  eight 
felt  he  had  left  no  permanent  impres- 

Six  had  no  opinion, 
bur  said  the  GI's  made  the  In- 
feel    equal    to    them.     "They 
helped  remove  the  concept  of  white 
iremacy  by  mixing  freely  with  the 
ians.     There    was    no    white    vs. 
bred     relationship     such     as     the 
>ritish  maintained.    A  white  man  is 
10  longer  a  terror  to  the  Indian,  nor 
he    mysterious    or    superior.    The 
's  made  the  people  dissatisfied  with 
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the  system.  We  owe  a  lot  to  the 
Americans  for  that."  The  students 
liked  our  unconventionality  and  our 
friendliness. 

But  the  sixteen  who  believe  that  the 
Americans  left  a  bad  impression  re- 
flect sadly  on  us.  The  officer  and 
GI  behavior  toward  Indian  women 
was  "obnoxious;  the  men  lost  all  sense 
of  dignity  and  propriety."  Our  rash 
driving  which  accounted  for  an 
alarmingly  increased  death  and  acci- 
dent rate,  was  particularly  abhorrent. 
The  Indians  hold  all  life,  from  insect 
to  man,  sacred. 

Another  said  that  if  we  left  ;m  im- 
pression at  all,  it  was  one  of  throwing 
money  about.  For  others,  the  Amer- 
ican was  "identified  with  the  British 
Tommy  and  since  Great  Britain  is 
imperialist,"  the  association  carried 
over.  Another,  "unfortunately,  Holly- 
wood gives  a  different  idea  of  the 
United  States  from  what  the  U.S. 
really  is.  The  Indian,  as  a  result,  did 
not  understand  the  GI." 


HAT   DO    YOU    THINK    OF    AMERICAN 
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NEWSPAPERS: 

Except  for  four,  who  had  no  opin- 
ion, all  thought  they  cater  too  much 
to  sensational  news,  stressing  murders, 
robberies,  suicides,  and  so  on,  to  the 
disregard  of  the  worthwhile  and 
meaningful. 

Many  said  they  found  the  papers 
too  big  and  too  full  of  advertisements, 
thought  them  controlled  by  advertisers 
and  other  vested  interests  and  there- 
fore reflecting  only  certain  policies, 
and  not  representative  of  the  best 
journalism.  Chain  papers  are  an  evil; 
almost  no  newspaper  is  fair  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  90  percent  of  the 
papers  are  trash,  9  percent  are  fair 
and  one  percent  readable. 

VV  MAT    ABOUT    NEWS    OF    INDIA    IN 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS? 

The  students  were  extremely  disap- 
pointed, characterizing  the  coverage 
variously  as  inadequate,  biased,  incor- 
rect, colored,  half-truth,  misleading, 
merely  sensational,  pro -British,  pro- 
Hindu,  pro  -  Moslem,  and  pro-Con- 
gress Party.  They  were  distressed  that 
papers  concentrate  on  riots  and 
maharajahs,  as  if  these  were  the  only 
things  in  India;  the  positive  side  of 
Indian  life  was  rarely  pictured. 


VV  MICH  POLITICAL  PARTY  WOULD  YOU 
CHOOSE  TO  RUN  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERN- 
MENT? 

Sixteen  didn't  know,  sixteen  others 
saw  no  difference  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  six  wanted  a  liberal 
party,  one  PCA,  one  labor  party, 
others  scattered  or  of  no  opinion,  but 
not  one  chose  Republican. 

NAME,  IF  YOU  CAN,  FIVE  OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN   POLITICAL  PERSONALITIES. 

Two  thirds  were  able  to  name  five, 
one  third  named  three.  Those  named 
were: 

Truman  30,  Marshall  28,  Eisen- 
hower 22,  Wallace  18,  Vandenberg 
16,  Taft  16,  Pepper  10,  Dewey  10, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  6,  Bilbo  6,  John  L. 
Lewis  4,  Stassen  4. 

Senator  Wagner,  Representatives 
Helen  G.  Douglas  and  Vito  Marc- 
antonio.  Speaker  Joe  Martin,  Ellis 
Arnall,  Warren  Austin,  Bernard 
Baruch,  Jesse  Jones,  former  Senator 
James  Mead,  Philip  Murray,  and 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  of  New  York  City, 
each  was  named  twice. 

VV    HAT     DO     YOU     FEEL     IS     AMERICA^ 

GREATEST    PROBLEM  ? 

Probably  the  need  for  developing  a 
true  sense  of  the  values  of  life.  There 
must  be  a  reconsideration  of  Western 
social  and  moral  standards.  Amer- 
icans need  to  find  a  happy  medium 
between  life  and  money.  The  ma- 
terialistic approach  is  too  overwhelm- 
ing; the  dollar  sign  is  the  end-all  and 
the  be-all  of  existence.  Americans 
should  develop  depth  and  profundity 
in  thinking. 

Labor,  understanding  the  Soviet 
Union,  family  relations,  concentration 
of  wealth,  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  also  mentioned  as 
major  problems.  Eight  felt  that  the 
Negro  is  America's  greatest  problem. 
Until  discrimination  is  done  away 
with,  America  will  always  be  in  so- 
cial ferment  and  American  democ- 
racy a  Janus-faced  perversion.  Eight 
others  looked  most  gravely  on  the 
periodic  economic  crises  from  which 
also  the  whole  world  suffers.  America 
must  safeguard  against  future  depres- 
sion, although  they  felt  the  standard 
of  living  today  is  too  high  and  too 
precarious. 
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Photos  courtesy   Amalgamated   Housing  Corporation 
The  first  Amalgamated  housing  unit,  and  the  garden  court  it  encloses,  was  completed  in  1927 

The  House:  A  Success  Story 

The    twenty-year    record    of    this    country's    pioneer    cooperative 
housing    project    points    a    way    to    decent    homes    for    everyone. 


WHAT  WILL  GO  DOWN  IN  NEW 
York  City  history  as  the  Great 
Snow  of  '47  had  blanketed  the  Amal- 
gamated Houses  into  a  deep  white 
isolation.  The  snow  had  begun  to  fall 
early  the  Friday  morning  after  Christ- 
mas and  by  night  had  paralyzed  traf- 
fic and  crippled  transportation.  The 
usually  easy  six-minute  walk  from  the 
subway  station  to  "The  House"  in  the 
Bronx  was  now  a  major  effort 
through  a  white  waste. 

Elsewhere  iii  the  city  the  storm 
brought  cold  and  hunger.  The  war- 
time "disaster  committee"  had  been 
summoned  and  was  working  day  and 
night,  setting  up  baby  formula  sta- 
tions for  milkless  homes,  and  emer- 
gency stations  where  families  without 
oil  could  stav. 
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But  at  the  co-operative  Amalga- 
mated Houses  725  families,  some  3,000 
people,  were  safe  and  warm  and  no 
one  was  hungry. 

"The  Co-op  truck  got  through!" 
was  what  I  heard  on  all  sides  when 
I  made  my  way  through  the  snow 
on  Monday.  They  told  me  how  the 
small  truck,  with  its  150  cases  of 
wholesale  Co-op  milk,  started  from  its 
depot  at  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street  about  seven  Saturday 
morning.  By  noon  it  had  zigzagged 
a  patient  way  through  stalled  cars  and 
trucks,  to  the  corner  of  Sedgwick  and 
Kingsbridge  Avenues.  There  it  stuck, 
helpless,  in  a  snowbank  and  the  driver 
got  out  and  called  his  office. 

At  12:30  a  large  truck  got  there  and 
in  an  hour  had  tugged  and  hauled 


the  small  truck  out  of  the  drift. 

The  little  truck  started  off  again, 
puffed  and  chugged  its  way  through 
the  twenty  remaining  blocks  --  five 
hours  in  all,  for  what  usually  took 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Not  until  it 
got  to  Jerome  Avenue  and  the  Con- 
course, a  few  blocks  from  "The 
House,"  did  the  little  truck  gasp  and 

give  up. 

Now  a  dozen  cooperators -came  and 
dug  the  truck  out,  then  shoveled  a 
path  for  it— an  hour  and  half  to  a 
block  --to  the  vicinity  of  the  first 
building.  A  notice  was  dispatched  to 
each  building:  "We  need  help  to  carry 
the  milk  in."  Within  ten  minutes  af- 
ter the  notice  was  received  thirty-six 
cooperators  —  men  with  strong  arms, 
children  with  sleds— got  there  to  bring 
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home  the  milk.  That  night  and  Sun- 
day morning  two  quarts  were  rationed 
to  each  family. 

The  children  had  milk  but  it  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  cold.  The  oil  was 
running  low  in  the  tanks.  From  noon 
to  four  Saturday  afternoon  there  was 
no  steam,  and  one  house  was  cold 
overnight.  Nobody  complained;  "The 
House"  would  manage. 

Two  hundred  cooperators,  includ- 
ing a  couple  of  dozen  women,  came 
out  when  The  House  called,  "Come 
help  clear  the  way  for  oil."  They 
worked  Saturday  afternoon  and  all 
day  Sunday  to  shovel  out  the  side- 
streets  and  clear  off  the  oil  intakes. 
One  truck  of  oil  arrived  on  Sunday, 
for  the  cold  house.  More  came  on 
Monday  for  everyone. 

The  Co-op  store  fed  not  only  The 
House  but  some  fifty  neighbor 
families:  Monday  morning,  as  its  re- 
serves ran  low,  the  big  truck  came 
within  hailing  distance  and  again  a 
call  for  assistance  brought  a  dozen 
men  and  boys  and  sleds  to  help  the 
clerks  bring  in  the  groceries  by 
hand.  Nobody  went  hungry. 
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HERE    HAVE    BEEN    MANY    STORMS    IN 

the  years  since  the  Amalgamated 
Housing  Corporation  began.  The 
way  the  little  Co-op  truck  got 
through,  carefully  maneuvering 
around  obstacles,  its  path  of  progress 
cleared  by  shoveling  in  shifts,  is  the 
way  the  AHC  pulled  through  to  the 
twentieth  anniversary  which  it  is  cele- 
brating this  year. 

I  had  made  my  way  through  what 
seemed  to  be  fields  and  forests.  Act- 
ually, it  was  the  park  and  broad  ave- 
nues of  the  cooperative's  fine  setting 
at  the  edge  of  the  city's  largest  park, 
Van  Cortlandt,  with  the  Jerome  Park 
Reservoir  on  the  south,  and  Mosholu 
Parkway  on  the  east.  Apartments, 
planned  for  maximum  sun  and  view 
by  the  architect  George  W.  Spring- 
steen, look  out  on  the  park's  wooded 
slopes,  the  waters  of  the  reservoir,  and 
the  Hudson  River  palisades. 

Through  a  garden  court  with  frosty 
landscaping,  where  children  burrowed 
into  snow  drifts,  I  went  to  the  ad- 
ministration offices  in  one  of  the  old 
first  buildings.  Cooperators  talk  about 
"The  House"  or  "Our  House,"  but 
actually  the  community  is  made  up  of 
six  major  buildings — the  early  ones  of 
Holland  brick,  the  late  of  domestic 
red.  There  is  also  a  seventh  project, 
Amalgamated  Dwellings,  downtown 
on  the  lower  East  Side. 
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Abraham  Kazan,  president-man- 
ager, told  me  about  The  House  and 
the  storms  it  has  weathered.  Kazan 
is  a  slight,  unassuming  man  with  a 
quiet  voice,  a  wry  smile,  and  far- 
seeing  eyes.  He  has  no  big-shot  at- 
tributes, yet  he  is  called  by  many  ad- 
mirers the  greatest  figure  in  housing 
today.  He  sat  at  his  desk  in  an  office 
that  needs  redecorating  and  boasts  no 
curtains,  no  rug,  no  silver  carafe. 
(The  redecorating,  here  and  else- 
where in  The  House,  will  come  short- 
ly, but  the  simplicity  will  remain.) 

Kazan  was  tying  up  loose  ends  be- 
fore setting  out  with  his  wife  on  a 
Caribbean  cruise,  his  first  real  vaca- 
tion for  many  years.  The  cruise  is 
the  twentieth  anniversary  gift  of  the 
cooperators  to  the  man  who  guided 
the  projects  from  the  time  when  there 
were  107  families  in  two  buildings, 
to  the  present — when  there  are  986, 
uptown  and  down,  and  soon  will  be 
2,500. 

Four  of  the  Bronx  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  pre-depression  years, 
one  in  1941,  and  a  new  building  for 
veterans  was  completed  last  July.  The 
Amalgamated  Dwellings,  downtown, 
represent  a  real  job  of  slum  clearance. 
Plans  are  under  way,  for  additions  to 
house  750  more  families  in  the  Bronx, 
800  downtown. 

./XVERAGE      MONTHLY      RENT      IN      THE 

early  buildings  is  below  $11  a  room; 
in  the  1941  building,  $13.  In  the  new 
veterans'  building  the  monthly  costs 
are  $16  per  room  due  to  construction 
cost.  The  average  in  the  Amalga- 
mated Dwellings,  downtown,  is 
$12.50,  and  in  the  new  downtown 
project  --  East  River  Cooperative 
Apartments  -  -  will  be  $15.  These 
monthly  charges  represent  the  co- 
operator's  share  in  the  running  of  the 
enterprise,  including  amortization  and 
interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and  the  act- 
ual maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
enterprise  (heat,  lighting  of  halls  and 
common  rooms,  salaries,  repairs.) 

New  cooperators  pay  $500  a  room 
for  their  equity  in  the  enterprise,  ex- 
cept in  the  veterans'  building  where 
the  owners  pay  $600  a  room.  Unlike 
some  cooperatives,  the  title  of  these 
apartments  remains  in  the  corpora- 
tion. The  equity  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  capital  investment  per 
room,  and  the  $1,000  per  room  raised 
by  mortgage  —  an  arrangement  pro- 
vided by  the  New  York  Housing  Act 
of  1926  for  limited  dividend  low-rent 
housing.  The  cooperator  receives 


stock  in  the  Amalgamated  Housing 
Corporation  to  the  amount  of  his 
equity. 

Adding  together  the  monthly  rental 
and  the  interest  on  the  cooperator's 
investment  (figured  at  a  generous  3 
percent)  gives  the  total  cost  of  the 
housing — $1325  per  room  for  those 
who  have  an  investment  of  $500  per 
room  and  pay  the  average  rental  of 
$12.50;  $16.50  for  those  in  the  new 
downtown  project  whose  investment 
is  $600  per  room,  and  whose  monthly 
rental  will  be  $15.  These  over-all  fig- 
ures are  to  be  compared  with  current 
rentals  of  at  least  $20  per  room  for 
similar  housing  in  the  Bronx,  $30  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  East  River 
project. 

During  his  absence  Kazan  turns 
over  matters  to  Michael  Shallin,  as- 
sistant manager,  who  has  worked  be- 
side him  from  the  beginning,  helping 
make  practical  things  function — from 
groceries  to  electricity. 


T, 


HE     SNOW     WAS     BLOWING     OUTSIDE 

the  windows  and  Kazan  recalled  it 
was  a  cold  rainy  day  in  November 
1927  when  he  and  Shallin,  with  the 
first  107  cooperators,  walked  through 
mud  and  plaster  into  their  apart- 
ments. But  they  were  warm  with  en- 
thusiasm, pioneers,  full  of  great 
dreams. 

They  were  part  of  Limited  Divi- 
dend Company  No.  1,  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  New  York  State  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1926  facilitating  financing 
of  low-rent  housing.  They  had  not 
only  limited  their  corporation  profits 
as  the  law  requires,  but  they  had  de- 
veloped a  genuine  cooperative  enter- 
prise, eliminating  profit  entirely,  ex- 
cept the  indirect  profit  of  wholesome, 
economical  housing.  This  "all-the- 
way  cooperative"  housing  project  was 
sponsored  by  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America,  first  Ameri- 
can labor  union  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  providing  better  housing  for 
wage  earners  at  lower  rental  through 
the  cooperative  method.  As  the  pres- 
ent union  president,  Jacob  B.  Potof- 
sky,  said:  "Sidney  Hillman  wanted  to 
dispel  once  and  for  all  the  fiction  that 
decent  living  is  only  for  the  privi- 
leged." 

The  idea  of  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing originated  in  the  days  of  the  late 
Al  Smith.  Governor  Smith  in  the 
early  Twenties  called  a  conference  of 
two  hundred  leaders  of  industry,  real 
estate,  and  finance,  and  asked  them  to 
underwrite  limited  dividend  housing 
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as  a  means  of  providing  more  and 
better  housing  in  the  postwar  short- 
age. But  interest  rates  were  high  and 
no  one  responded.  Sidney  Hillman 
alone  spoke  up  for  his  union,  giving 
Kazan  and  the  other  pioneers  the  sig- 
nal to  go  aheead. 

.LEW      OF      THE      ORIGINAL      MEMBERS, 

Kazan  recalled,  were  seasoned  co- 
operators.  Not  one  had  any  practical 
experience  with  cooperatives,  although 
most  of  them  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  philosophy  of  consumer  coopera- 
tion. What  they  wanted  was  better 
and  lower-cost  housing  for  their  own 
families;  some  looked  forward  to  the 
enriched  life  of  such  a  community. 

Their  friends  were  skeptical.  You 
couldn't  do  this,  they  said,  in  a  city 
like  New  York.  The  saving  feature 
was  the  active  participation  of  the 
Amalgamated.  Even  so,  the  scheme 
was  bound  to  fail;  it  was  idealistic, 
impractical;  it  "went  against  human 
nature." 

Nevertheless,  the  first  five  years 
were  rosy,  as  cooperators  occupied 
unit  after  unit — Building  No.  6  in 
1928,  No.  7  in  1929,  No.  9  in  1931. 
Cooperators  who  could  not  raise  the 
required  cash  equity  could  borrow 
half  of  it  from  the  Amalgamated 
Bank,  to  be  amortized  over  ten  years. 
The  moral  and  material  support  of 
the  ACWA,  the  active  interest  of 
union  officials,  including  Hillman, 
Joseph  Schlbssberg,  and  Potofsky 
brought  prestige  and  stability.  The 
Jewish  Daily  Forward  made  a  tem- 
porary loan  and  established  long-term 
credit  for  those  who  needed  cash  for 
their  equity. 

In  1930,  the  same  group  went  into 
the  lower  East  Side,  to  one  of  the 
most  congested  and  neglected  parts  of 
the  city — a  block  bounded  by  Grand, 
Sheriff,  Broome,  and  Columbia  Streets 
— and  built  Amalgamated  Dwellings, 
modern  and  bright  and  airy,  a  shining' 
example  in  the  midst  of  dilapidation, 
of  what  cooperative  effort  can  do. 
Two  social  minded  capitalists— A^ron 
Rabinowitz,  then  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Housing, 
and  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  then  lieu- 
tenant governor— were  so  impressed 
by  the  success  of  the  Bronx  projects, 
that  they  risked  their  personal  funds 
to  the  tune  of  $800,000  on  this  ven- 
ture. (They  got  back  every  penny 
of  it.) 
But  over  these  sunny  skies,  the 
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storm  of  depression  began  to  gather. 
In  1932,  it  broke  in  full  fury  over  the 
new  project.  The  doubters  said  "1 
told  you  so."  It  looked  sometimes  as 
if  they  were  to  be  proved  right,  for 
unemployment  hit  this  community 
particularly  hard. 

During  these  years  some  could  pay 
no  more  than  a  third  of  their  monthly 
rent,  others,  nothing.  When  the  un- 
paid rent  roll  reached  $156,000,  the 
sooperators  got  together  and  voted  to 
contribute  $1  a  month  to  an  emer- 
gency fund.  No  family  lost  its  home. 
The  grocery  extended  credit.  When 
things  were  darkest  the  store  had 
$15,000  on  its  books  in  accounts  re- 
ceivable and  the  manager  had  to  get  a 
personal  loan  to  pay  the  Co-op 
Wholesale.  The  corporation's  income 
from  all  sources  dropped  to  about  60 
percent  of  former  receipts. 

There  were  ugly  rumors  that  the 
Amalgamated  could  not  survive.  But 
only  10  percent  of  the  cooperators 
"pulled  out" — most  of  those  for  per- 
sonal reasons.  Everyone  who  had  to 
move  received  a  refund  of  his  equity 
in  full.  With  better  times,  every  cent 
of  back  rent  and  back  grocery  bills 
was  paid. 

JL  HAT     WAS     THE     WORST     STORM/     IT 

left  the  organization,  at  the  end  of  its 
first  ten  years,  physically  exhausted 
but  spiritually  strengthened.  Before 
the  depression  the  cooperators  had  be- 
gun to  take  low  rent  and  other  ad- 
vantages for  granted;  with  many  co- 
operative owners  wanting  to  come  in 
and  few  going  out,  no  protective 
measures  for  the  financial  soundness 
of  The  House  seemed  necessary.  Now 


they  set  themselves  to  mend  their 
fences.  They  developed  a  more  flex- 
ible method  of  admitting  new  co- 
operators  who  could  not  raise  the 
down  payment  of  $500  per  room. 
They  gradually  accumulated  substan- 
tial reserves  for  the  repurchase  of 
equity  stock  of  owners  who  decided 
to  sell,  putting  earnings  from  other 
cooperative  activities  into  it.  They  in- 
stalled a  private  plant  to  generate 
their  own  electricity.  With  The 
House  in  order,  they  added  a  small 
new  building  in  1941,  No.  10. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  post- 
poning all  new  plans.  Again  the 
group  established  an  emergency  fund, 
$1  a  month  per  family,  so  that  vet- 
erans' families  could  stay  in  their 
apartments  at  half  rent  while  the  serv- 
ice men  were  away.  The  veterans  re- 
turned to  find  not  only  their  own 
homes  waiting  for  them  but  a  pro- 
gram of  expansion  in  process. 

The  enterprise  had  survived  depres- 
sion and  war,  and  with  this  significant 
record:  Only  one  child  lost  through 
sickness;  not  one  case  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency; only  one  adult  conviction 
(this  was  due  to  mental  disease),  in 
twenty  years. 

"We  have  built  a  compact  com- 
munity, where  a  citizen  must  act  like 
a  citizen,"  said  Kazan.  "We  know  a 
man  by  his  name  rather  than  by  his 
apartment  number;  we  know  his  chil- 
dren's names  and  we  are  concerned 
about  what  happens  to  them." 


N, 


|OW.     WHEN     THEY      ARE     SCREENING 

applicants  for  housing  membership, 
beside  checking  on  financial  stability 
and  family  makeup,  they  ask  two  test 
questions: 

1.  Should  serious  unemployment  pre- 
vail at  a  given  period,  and  a  number  of 
our  people  be  unable  to  pay  their  rent, 
what  measures  would  you   recommend 
to  the  board  to  solve  the  problem? 

2.  If  a  group  of  cooperators  wished 
to  conduct  political,  religious,  or  special 
language    activities    in    the   community, 
that  you  personally  may  not  agree  with, 
would  you  approve  or  disapprove? 

The  second  question  grew  out  of 
ideological  storms  which  rocked  the 
new  community  in  its  first  few  years. 
The  snowbound  night  of  my  visit 
there  was  to  be  a  Communist-spon- 
sored meeting  in  The  House,  Kazan 
said.  "Only  a  handful,"  he  added, 
"but  enough  to  warrant  their  right  to 
the  meeting-room."  Another  night 
soon,  the  Socialists  were  to  meet. 

"We    threshed    this    all    out    pain- 
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fully,"  said  Kazan.  "We  came  out  in 
favor  of  political  freedom.  A  group 
can  carry  on  its  own  interests  in  our 
own  community  but  this  place  cannot 
become  a  headquarters  nor  a  battle- 
ground; no  group  can  propagandize 
in  the  name  of  The  House." 

jfYpPLICANTS    OF    ALL   SHADES    OF    OP1N- 

ion  have  been  accepted,  no  group  can 
expect  preferred  treatment  over  an- 
other, yet  minority  rights  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  times — this  was  the  dis- 
tillation of  months  of  debate. 

There  were  storms  over  religion 
too.  They,  with  the  others,  were  dis- 
pelled by  a  statement  of  principles  and 
means  of  enforcing  them  that  have 
worked  for  seventeen  years: 

The  primary  purpose  of  granting 
meeting  space  to  groups  in  our  house 
is  to  give  the  cooperators  an  opportunity 
for  social  and  intellectual  expression  (ac- 
cording to  their  own  group  persuasions) 
provided  these  activities  do  not  interfere 
with  the  general  cultural  work  of  the 
Education  Department,  and,  above  all, 
do  not  hinder  the  proper  and  successful 
administration  of  the'  house. 

Herman  Liebman,  education  direc- 
tor, who  along  with  Manager  Kazan 
and  other  level  -  headed  cooperators, 
built  the  road  that  led  to  unity,  said: 

Tolerance  and  equality  are  now  the 
rule.  By  mutual  agreement  and  as  the 
result  of  hitter  experience,  all  political 
campaigning  is  barred  in  the  com- 
munity. While  the  older  people  may 
join  any  group  they  choose  from  right 
to  left,  no  youth  organization  .  .  .  with 
any  political  "line"  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted in  The  House. 

The  lesson  has  been  well  learned.  For 
some  eighteen  years  we  had  a  Synagogue 
and  Hebrew  School,  until  they  moved 
recently  to  the  Van  Cortlandt  Jewish 
Center  across  the  street.  A  substantial 
percentage  of  our  families  are  non-Jew- 
ish. All  of  The  House  committees  in- 
clude cooperators  of  various  political  and 
religious  persuasions,  serving  together 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Victor  Klodin,  who  as.  Flor- 
ence Goldshall  came  to  The  House 
at  the  age  of  seven,  remembers  the 
early  struggles. 

"It  wasn't  all  love  and  kisses,"  she 
said.  "But  we  learned  how  to  get 
along.  Every  kind  of  decent  person 
can  live  here,  and  does.  Except  fas- 
cists— I  don't  think  we  have  any  of 
them." 

"The  House  always  came  first,"  said 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Goldshall,  Florence's 
mother. 

We  were  sitting  in  Florence's  pleas- 
ant apartment,  in  the  sizable — almost 


spacious — living  room  that  opened,  as 
did  the  other  rooms,  off  a  small  foyer. 
The  broad  picture  window  at  one  end 
of  the  room  looked  out  on  a  snowy 
court;  inside  there  were  warmth  and 
color  and  comfort.  Drapes  and  chairs 
and  sofa  were  in  strong  tones,  semi- 
modern,  apparently  new  since  Victor 
Klodin's  return  from  the  war.  Little 
Victor  was  asleep  in  his  crib  in  the 
large  two-windowed  bedroom.  The 
kitchen  with  its  dinette  was  bright 
with  red  curtains  and  borders  against 
its  shining  white.  It  seemed  quiet  and 
private,  with  only  three  other  apart- 
ments on  this  hall,  served  by  the  same 
elevator. 

A 

.XX NO   FOR   ALL   OF    THIS — THREE    AND    A 

half  rooms,  it  is  designated  —  the 
young  Klodins  pay  $36  rent.  They 
paid  $1,500— $500  a  nx>m— for  their 


Goldshall.  "When  I  first  came  here 
in  the  beginning  I  went  around  touch- 
ing everything.  It's  our  home,  I  said; 
it's  new;  there's  fresh  air  and  park 
and  gardens  for  the  children.  How  I 
wished  they  could  have  been  born 
here  and  lived  here  right  from  the 
time  they  were  babies!  After  tene- 
ments and  city  streets,  it  was  wonder- 
ful. I  feel  the  same  about  it  now, 
with  my  children  grown  and  mysell 
a  grandmother.  There's  something 
built  right  into  it." 

Benjamin  Goldshall  belongs  to  the 
ACWA  and  therefore  his  family  feels 
a  special  pride.  Walter  Klodin,  Flor- 
ence's father-in-law,  an  ironworker 
like  his  son,  actually  helped  build  The 
House. 

"The     pioneer     feeling    is     mostly 

A  nursery  school  was  one  of 
the  first  community  projects 


equity.  Every  year,  they  have  received 
rent  rebates — last  year  a  month's  rent, 
this  year  it  will  be  two  thirds  of  a 
month.  Last  year  everyone  turned 
back  half  the  rebate  to  The  House  re- 
serves because  "no  one  can  foretell 
what  the  future  will  bring." 

Mrs.  Walter  Klodin,  Victor's 
mother,  dropped  in,  to  help  tell  me 
about  the  twenty  years.  Three  exuber- 
ant wives  of  working  men — Florence 
and  Mrs.  Klodin  slim  and  smart  in 
slacks  and  sweaters,  Mrs.  Goldshall 
more  matronly,  her  white  hair  fash- 
ionably groomed. 

"I  have  always  loved  it,"  s.iid  Mrs. 


gone,"  said  Mrs.  Klodin,  "but  there's 
a  deeper  kind  of  feeling.  It's  some- 
thing that  makes  you  feel  good  to  live 
here.  We  came  here  as  young  mar- 
ried people,  some  of  our  children  were 
born  here,  the  houses  were  new.  the 
nursery  and  library  and  book  club 
and  all  kinds  of  activities  were  new. 
Everything  was  growing  together. 
When  I  went  away  with  my  husband 
during  the  war,  I  was  lonesome  for 
The  House;  we  were  so  glad  to  come 
back.  Now  when  Walter  is  sick  and 
I  go  out  to  the  store,  people  stop  me 
and  say,  'How's  Mr.  Klodin?'  or 
'How's  Walter?  How  does  he  fecl:' 
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I  come  back  and  tell  him  and  he  is 
pleased  his  neighbors  think  about 
him.  That's  a  good  thing." 

Walter  Klodin,  pioneer  cooperator, 
invested  $2,000— $500  a  room  for  a 
two-bedroom  apartment.  He  pays  $40 
a  month  ($10  a  room)  in  the  first 
house,  a  walkup. 

He  was  unemployed  for  a  year  dur- 
ing the  depression,  their  two  children 
were  little,  they  could  pay  no  rent. 
The  House  tided  them  over;  there 
was  no  implication  of  charity,  no  di- 
minishing of  any  man's  dignity  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  work.  The 
family  repaid  every  cent.  Mrs.  Klodin 
was  moved  to  tears  as  she  told  me 
this. 

"T? 

JT  OR   US   WORKING   PEOPLE,  It's  BEEN 

wonderful,"  said  Florence.  "Our  chil- 
dren grow  up  rosy  cheeked,  with  free- 
dom and  space  to  play  and  with  cul- 
tural advantages  we  by  ourselves 
couldn't  afford  to  give  them.  They 
have  dancing  and  art,  and  we  have 
child  psychology  classes  for  the 
mothers.  Our  men  discuss  world  af- 
fairs and  hammer  out  their  problems 
with  their  shop  fellows.  It's  fine  for 
all  of  us." 

Florence  grew  up  here ;  life  has  been 
better  for  her  than  it  was  for  her 
mother.  Victor,  sleeping  in  his  crib, 
will  grow  up  here,  and  it  will  be  bet- 
ter still  for  him. 

"Our  playground,"  "our  camp," 
"our  bus,"  finally  "our  school" — all 
these  they  recalled. 

Florence  was  so  excited  over  the 
new  playground,  built  when  she  was 
eight  and  had  been  at  The  House  a 
year,  that  she  climbed  the  fence  after 
hours  to  play  on  the  slides  and  swings. 

Mrs.  Klodin  can't  forget  what  the 
day  camp,  with  the  swimming  and 
the  sports,  all  for  $18  (now  $40)  for 
the  season,  meant  to  Victor.  During 
the  depression,  she  said,  some  couldn't 
afford  to  send  their  children,  but  the 
women  had  fairs  to  establish  scholar- 
ships, and  even  when  60  percent  of 
the  fathers  were  unemployed  not  a 
single  child  had  to  miss  camp. 

All  three  women  beamed  as  they 
remembered  when  ."our  bus"  first 
came  rolling  up  to  take  the  children 
across  town  to  P.S.  80.  Week-ends 
everybody  used  the  bus  for  excursions 
at  $1  per  family. 

Then  parent  delegations  began  trek- 
king from  the  Bronx  to  Brooklyn  to 
beseech  the  Board  of  Education  for  a 


school  of  their  own.  During  the  de- 
pression their  own  neighborhood  Pub- 
lic School  95  was  built.  Their  joy  was 
short  -  circuited  when  the  fine  new 
building  stayed  empty  and  closed. 
Again  organized  pressure,  and  finally 
in  desperation  the  parents  called  their 
children  out  of  P.S.  80  in  a  strike. 
Then  at  last  P.S.  95  was  made  ready, 
with  truckloads  of  furniture  and  other 
equipment. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  tell  the 
Amalgamated  Houses  story.  Herman 
Liebman  and  Michael  Shallin 
sketched  in  the  growth  of  cooperative 
services  for  mind  and  body.  First  the 
grocery,  a  year  later  the  nursery,  then 
a  library,  in  order  of  the  people's 
need.  Shallin  developed  the  grocery 
service  (nineteen  years  and  business 
grossing  an  average  $100,000  an- 
nually), always  under  union  condi- 
tions. It  was  Shallin  also  who  oper- 
ated the  school  bus  and  sold  it  when 
the  P.S.  95  opened,  brought  in  co-op 
milk  to  95  percent  of  the  families, 
finally  achieved  cheap  "homemade" 
electricity.  From  the  days  of  the 
oaken  ice-box  and  sour  cream  ladeled 
from  jars  to  these  modern  days  of 
planning  for  a  co-op  deep  freeze  and 
the  new  super-market  on  Sedgwick 
Avenue,  Shallin  helped  engineer  the 
practical  life  of  the  community. 

The  Women's  Club  financed  the 
beginnings  of  the  community  pro- 
gram —  the  library,  the  nursery,  chil- 
dren's outings,  forums  and  lectures, 
the  tearoom.  Finally,  a  general  edu- 
cational fund  was  accumulated,  Lieb- 
man was  brought  in  as  educational 
director,  a  paper  published.  The 
Community  News  records  births. 
marriages,  deaths,  problems  and  suc- 
cesses of  this  dynamic  community. 


.  AS    IT  BEEN   EASY   TO   ATTAIN   THIS 

standard  of  community  life?"  ques- 
tions Liebman,  the  editor.  "Heavens, 
no!  It  tooks  years  of  living  and  striv- 
ing together.  Much  heartache  and  ag- 
gravation went  into  this  cooperative 
formula;  tons  of  words  and  a  million 
lines  of  print  had  to  be  expended  — 
and  some  of  us  have  not  yet  learned 
the  lesson  to  this  day.  But  we  are 
learning  fast.  The  first  twenty  years 
were  certainly  the  hardest,  but  in 
many  ways,  they  were  also  the  most 
rewarding." 

To  Kazan,  The  House  is  a  clear 
blueprint  for  the  solution  of  our  hous- 
ing shortage.  "Simple  cooperative, 
self-help,  nonprofit  method,"  he  calls 
it.  He  does  not  mean  the  "100  per- 


cent Cooperative"  you  see  posted  on 
new  expensive  structures,  which  are 
cooperative  as  a  financial  technique 
only.  He  means  cooperative  right 
through,  as  a  process  of  community 
building. 

"I  am  convinced  that  several  hun- 
dred cooperatives  like  ours  would 
transform  New  York  into  a  warmer 
and  better  place  to  live,"  said  Kazan. 
"Nationally,  cooperatives  could  be  the 
major  answer  to  our  housing  emer- 
gency." 


iJVZAN      AND     HIS     FELLOW     PIONEERS 

think  this  is  a  housing  pattern  the 
government  might  well  follow.  Kazan 
sees  this  type  of  housing  cooperative 
not  only  as  the  immediate  answer  but 
as  the  ultimate  answer  in  a  democ- 
racy. It  is  the  immediate  answer  for 
the  family  of  moderate  income  who 
cannot  find  a  home;  the  ultimate  an- 
swer for  slum  clearance. 

To  Kazan  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
of  housing  worth  talking  about,  not 
even  'large  scale  public  housing,  to 
which  he  is  bitterly  opposed. 

He  holds  that  an  overwhelming 
evil  in  New  York,  and  in  other  cities, 
is  the  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  because  he  feels  that  each 
is  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
other,  with  advantage  usually  on  the 
landlord's  side. 

"We  cannot  dream  of  abolishing  the 
social  ills  of  existing  slums  without 
the  active  interest  and  participation  of 
the  men  and  women  living  in  such 
areas,"  said  Kazan.  "Without  that, 
instead  of  developing  the  idea  of  self- 
help,  we  will  destroy  it." 

Kazan  wants  the  government  to  be 
the  equity  banker.  Equity  is  the  big 
problem.  You  can  organize  your  lim- 
ited dividend  company  under  state 
law,  but  where  can  the  thousands  of 
homeless  or  ill-housed  people  without 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank  get  the  cash  to  buy  in?  The 
more  equity  the  smaller  the  mortgage, 
the  lower  the  interest,  the  better  the 
terms  for  the  tenant.  At  one  time  59 
percent  of  Amalgamated  money  went 
for  interest  on  the  mortgage. 

The  strength  of  the  ACWA  made 
the  first  equity  arrangement  possible. 
Rabinowitz  and  Lehman  imple- 
mented the  second  —  permitting  co- 
operators  to  borrow  up  to  70  percent 
of  their  equity,  with  ten  years  to  pay. 

"The  government  should  do  it," 
Kazan  states  flatly.  "Let  the  govern- 
ment lend  a  man  his  equity,  even  if 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Why  territorial  status  will  not  solve  the  urgent  problems  of  our 
looted  frontier  nor  attract  settlers  to  develop  its  vast  resources. 


THE  TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA  is  ONE 
of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
regions  of  this  earth.  Its  resources 
have  been  ruthlessly  exploited  by  self- 
ish interests,  at  the  expense  not  only 
of  Alaskans,  but  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  As  its  political  importance — 
national  and  international — grows,  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  we 
can  no  longer  neglect  Alaska  and  its 
problems.  Only  a  change  in  status 
from  territory  to  statehood  will 
strengthen  our  great  northernmost 
rampart,  redress  some  of  its  wrongs 
and  injustices,  develop  its  vast  riches, 
insure  its  people  a  chance  to  enjoy 
"the  American  standard  of  living." 

These  are  my  conclusions  on  re- 
turning from  crowded  and  exciting 
weeks  in  Alaska.  In  this  article,  I 
propose  to  show  Survev  Graphic 
readers  why  I  call  Alaska  "a  looted 
land,"  and  why  I  believe  statehood 
is  the  only  answer  to  the  difficulties 
that  now  plague  our  last  great  fron- 
tier. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  com- 
pared Alaska,  where  he  had  just  in- 
spected prewar  army  and  navy  out- 
posts, with  the  nations  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula. 

"I  could  not  help  remembering," 
said  the  President,  as  he  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  a  destroyer  anchored  off 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  "that  the 
climate  and  crops  and  other  resources 
of  Alaska  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  northern  Europe — Norway 
and  Sweden  particularly — for  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  and  winter  darkness,  have 
brought  their  civilization  to  a  very 
high  and  very  prosperous  level." 

This  comparison  did  not  originate 
with  FDR.  It  had  been  voiced  by  five 
or  six  of  his  predecessors  in  the  White 
House,  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer,  Will  Rogers,  and  in- 
numerable others.  Yet  today,  after 
more  than  eighty  years  under  the 
proud  sovereignty  of  the  American 
flag,  Alaska  has  a  population  of  only 
91.000.  Approximately  33,000  of  these 
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are  native  Indians  and  Eskimos. 
Fewer  white  people  live  in  Alaska 
than  in  a  single  suburb  of  Oslo  or 
Stockholm.  Alaska  may  have  Scan- 
dinavia's climate  and  resources,  but 
no  one  could  claim  it  has  Scandin- 
avia's "very  high  and  very  prosper- 
ous" civilization. 

It  is  embarrassing  but  true  that 
Alaska  has  progressed  but  little  so- 
cially, culturally,  or  economically 
since  the  flag  of  the  Tsars  was 
hauled  down  at  Sitka  and  the  last 
Russian  promyshlenni^  left  American 
shores.  "If  the  United  States  had  been 
settled  at  the  leisurely  pace  which  has 
prevailed  in  Alaska,"  George  Sund- 
borg,  manager  of  the  Alaska  Devel- 
opment Board,  has  written,  "our 
frontier  would  not  yet  have  reached 
the  Allegheny  Range." 

This  may  astound  the  schoolboy 
who  reads  in  his  geography  book  a 
description  of  Alaska's  vast  natural 
wealth.  Even  the  staid  "Britannica" 
boasts  that  up  to  1939  the  Alaskan 
salmon  fisheries  alone  had  produced 
nearly  $1,500,000,000  as  contrasted 
with  the  purchase  price  of  $7,200,000 
which  William  H.  Seward  paid  to 
Tsar  Alexander  II  in  1867 — this  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  millions  from 
other  fisheries,  from  furs  and  gold. 
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HY   HAS  SUCH   WEALTH   FAILED  TO 

create  in  Alaska  a  civilization  worthy 
of  the  name? 

Alaskan  treasure  has  rarely  helped 
the  Alaskans.  Virtually  all  of  it  has 
gone  "outside."  In  a  very  real  sense, 
Alaska  has  been  looted — with  the  ap- 
proval, and  active  collaboration  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  A 
former  delegate  from  Alaska,  calling 
Alaska  "our  India — held  by  absen- 
tees, owned  by  absentees,  gutted  by 
absentees,"  was  indulging  in  no  mere 
rhetoric,  at  least  so  far  as  Alaska  was 
concerned. 

The  salmon  which  surge  up  moun- 
tain rivers  each  spring  and  fall  are 
the  basis  of  Alaska's  main  industry. 
Fish  traps,  huge  wire  devices  sunk 


at  the  entrances  to  rivers  and  inlets, 
make  the  commercial  catch.  Yet  of 
434  fish  traps  licensed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  only  38  belong 
to  residents  of  Alaska.  Indeed,  245 
fish  traps,  well  over  half  the  total 
number,  are  owned  by  eight  absentee 
canning  companies. 

A 

./ABSENTEE  DOMINATION   OF   THE  FISH- 

eries  is  so  complete  that  resident  Alas- 
kans miss  even  the  full  benefit  of 
employment  in  their  major  industry. 
In  1946  the  canneries  hired  10,956  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  and  12,484  nonresi- 
dents. Wages  paid  to  residents  that 
year  totaled  $3,729,000  and  to  non- 
residents $7,206,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
nonresidents  are  boated  northward 
from  "the  States,"  and  do  not  receive 
their  pay  until  the  boats  dock  again 
in  Seattle.  Thus  Alaska  does  not  even 
get  their  chewing  gum  and  cigarette 
business.  Many  of  these  men  are  Fili- 
pinos. Celebrations  of  Philippine  In- 
dependence in  Seattle  and  Portland 
two  years  ago  were  scantly  attended 
because  the  local  Filipino  population 
was  in  Alaska  canning  salmon.  They 
provide  a  docile  labor  supply,  willing 
to  work  long  hours  and  be  herded 
into  crumbling  barracks  along  the 
timbered  fiords  where  an  annual  rain- 
fall of  155  inches  is  not  uncommon. 
The  Alaskan  salmon  pack  exceeds 
the  value  of  Florida's  grapefruit, 
Wyoming's  cattle,  and  Montana's 
copper.  Yet  so  far  as  the  permanent 
wealth  and  welfare  of  Alaska  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  virtually  as  if  the  salmon 
industry  did  not  exist.  In  1946,  when 
the  fish  pack  was  valued  at  $56,571,- 
000,  the  industry  paid  only  $630,000 
in  territorial  taxes.  The  sole  Alaskan 
revenue  from  its  chief  industry  is  a 
tax  of  approximately  24  cents  on  each 
case  of  salmon.  The  levy  is  on  case 
units  rather  than  value.  As  a  result, 
in  recent  years  when  the  price  of 
canned  salmon  increased  more  than 
100  percent,  revenue  to  Alaska  actu- 
ally diminished  because  over-fishing 
has  reduced  the  size  of  the  fish  runs. 
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In  fact,  Alaska  is  the  most  lightly 
taxed  entity  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  has  no  personal  income 
tax,  no  corporation  income  tax,  no 
property  taxes  whatever.  Unless  a  tem- 
porary one  percent  sales  tax  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  is  made  permanent, 
Alaska  will  continue  to  be  without 
any  general  tax  at  all.  Under  cross 
examination  by  Delegate  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett  of  Alaska,  it  was  admitted  by  a 
lobbyist  for  the  salmon  packers  re- 
cently before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  that  the  value  of  the 
canneries  in  Alaska  exceeded  $75,000,- 
000  and  that  not  a  penny  in  property 
taxes  ever  had  been  paid  on  this 
enormous  investment. 

This  explains  why  Alaska  lacks 
sorely  needed  highways,  tuberculosis 
clinics,  community  centers,  as  well  as 
an  effective  police  force. 
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Alaskans  hold  their  regular  elec- 
tions in  September,  before  snow  plugs 
the  passes  and  isolates  the  lonely  set- 
tlements of  the  hinterland.  Generally 
they  manifest  voting  trends  which 
forecast  what  their  more  fully  en- 
franchised brethren  in  the  States  will 
do  two  months  hence.  From  1930  un- 
til 1946  the  Alaskan  territorial  legis- 
lature was  preponderantly  Demo- 
cratic. At  the  last  election  it  went 
Republican.  Although  Alaskans  send 
delegations  to  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  nominating  conventions, 
they  cannot  vote  on  the  presidency. 


LOST  AMERICANS  HAVE  THRILLED  TO 
Jack  London's  tales  of  the  Klondike 
gold  rush,  when  the  desperadoes 
ruled  Skagway  and  hijacked  all  the 
dust  not  convoyed  onto  Alaskan  soil 
(in  contravention  of  international 
law)  by  the  Canadian  Mounties.  The 
gold  rush  was  in  1898 — half  a  century 
ago — but  Alaska  still  has  no  territorial 
police  force.  Law  enforcement  is  in 
charge  of  politically  appointed  U.  S. 
marshals  and  commissioners.  As  long 
ago  as  1910,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson 
Stuck,  Episcopal  Archdeacon  of  the 
Yukon  and  leader  of  the  first  ascent 
of  Mt.  McKinley,  said  this  system 
"made  a  mockery  of  law  and  order." 
The  statement  is  no  less  true  today. 

Men  trudge  into  the  Alaskan  bush 
and  are  never  heard  of  again.  Pros- 
pectors and  trappers  fail  to  show  up 
at  the  end  of  a  long  winter,  and  no 
stubborn  man  in  a  scarlet  tunic,  as  in 
neighboring  Canada,  comes  in  quest 
of  evidence.  Recently  an  Indian  in 
southeastern  Alaska  confessed  to  the 
murders  of  six  men  who  authorities 
did  not  even  know  were  missing. 

This  anarchy  and  indifference  are 
the  product  of  Alaska's  patchwork 
structure  of  government.  The  people 
elect  a  territorial  legislature,  but  its 
acts  can  be  repealed  by  Congress  or 
vetoed  by  the  governor.  This  execu- 
tive is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  but  serves  as  a 
subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  legislature  cannot  create 
courts  of  either  original  or  appellate 
jurisdiction. 
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S     THERE     A     WAY     OUT    OF     ALL    THIS 

muddler  Yes,  indeed;  the  answer  is 
statehood.  Full  membership  in  the 
Union  would  solve  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Alaska  has 
had,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
a  really  independent,  fearless  chief 
executive.  Governor  Ernest  H.  Gruen- 
ing  has  done  all  that  an  honest,  in- 
telligent administrator  could  accom- 
plish handicapped  by  governmental 
machinery  which  lacks  both  resources 
and  authority.  It  is  under  his  forth- 
right leadership  that  the  demand  for 
statehood  has  reached  its  present  in- 
sistence. (See  "Gruening  of  Alaska," 
Survey  Graphic,  October  1947). 

In  October  1946  the  people  of 
Alaska  voted  for  statehood.  The  ref- 
erendum carried  by  9,630  votes  to  6,- 
S22.  One  might  reasonably  ask  why 
the  decision  was  so  narrow. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  desper- 
ate fight  against  the  proposal  made 
by  the  absentee  interests — canneries, 
steamship  companies,  mining  corpor- 
ations, trading  syndicates.  Eskimos 
were  told  they  would  lose  their  citi- 
zenship if  statehood  carried.  Alaskan 
merchants  were  warned  against  con- 
fiscatory  taxation.  Needless  to  say, 
the  absentees  were  worried  about 
their  own  taxes,  rather  than  those  of 
the  local  storekeepers.  The  canneries 
now  take  the  wealth  of  rajahs  from 
Alaskan  rivers  and  leave  behind  in 
taxes  what  a  congressional  committee 
has  generously  described  as  a  "nig- 
gardly pittance."  If  Alaska  became  a 
state,  it  would  have  to  collect  taxes. 
The  most  likely  source  would  be  the 
vast  enterprises  which  have  used 
Alaska's  resources  virtually  tax  -  free 
for  decades. 

As  a  Territory,  Alaska  is  ineligible 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Aid  Act.  Alaska,  with  more  than 
three  times  the  area  of  Sweden,  has 


only  2,827  miles  of  passable  roads, 
including  303  miles  of  the  Alcan 
Highway.  Compare  this  total  with 
Sweden's  54,707  miles  of  highway. 
Lack  of  land  transportation  has  held 
back  the  development  of  the  terri- 
tory. Carefree,  indeed,  the  home- 
steader who  will  settle  where  a  fort- 
night of  slogging  on  snowshoes  sep- 
arates him  and  his  family  from  a  doc- 
tor. Had  Alaska  been  a  state  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  it  would 
have  been  eligible  for  more  than 
$200,000,000  in  federal  highway  funds. 
Today,  roads  would  thread  fertile  val- 
leys now  barely  mapped. 

But  can  Alaska  with  91,000  people 
qualify  for  admittance  to  the  Union? 
Minnesota  had  a  population  of  6,077 
when  it  achieved  statehood,  Oregon 
13,294,  Nebraska  28,841.  Some  New 
York  skeptics,  among  them  the  late 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  have  ques- 
tioned giving  two  U.  S.  senators  to 
fewer  people  than  live  in  a  handful 
of  apartment  houses  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  doubt  is  reasonable, 
though  it  was  not  raised  in  regard 
to  Nevada  in  1930,  when  that  state 
had  a  population  of  91,058.  But  the 
question  is  more  complex  than  imme- 
diately appears.  If  Alaska  does  not 
get  two  senators,  it  will  continue  to 
have  oaly  91,000  people.  Held  in  ter- 
ritorial subjugation,  it  will  continue 
to  merit  only  territorial  status.  Some- 
where the  vicious  circle  must  be 
broken. 

Senators  are  mentioned  advisedly. 
A  senator  from  the  Pacific  Coast  gets 
on  the  telephone  in  behalf  of  Alaskan 
fish-trap  licenses  for  important  cor- 
porate constituents;  intrepid  the  fed- 
eral bureaucrat  who  can  say  "No," 
and  stick  to  it!  Alaska's  lone  dele- 
gate, with  no  vote  in  the  melee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  lost  in 
this  competition.  The  first  that  the 
Alaskan  delegate  knew  of  a  recent 
33  percent  Maritime  Commission  in- 
crease in  Alaskan  shipping  rates  was 
when  he  read  it  over  his  coffee  and 
toast  in  the  Washington  Post.  No 
U.  S.  senator,  certainly,  would  have 
been  disregarded  thus  cavalierly. 

O    HIPPING    RATES    ARE   EVEN    MORE    IM- 

portant  to  Alaska  than  fish-trap  li- 
censes. Alaska  has  the  highest  freight 
rates  in  the  world.  This  is  the  prod- 
uct of  monopoly,  absentee  domina- 
tion, and  a  weak  central  government. 
A  ton  of  cargo,  shipped  from  the 
Pacific  seaboard  to  Honolulu,  costs 
approximately  $13  :n  freight  charges. 
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To  carry  the  same  cargo  to  Nome, 
substantially  the  same  distance,  would 
cost  $28.  In  addition,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, owned  and  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  rates  so 
high  that  the  toll  for  carrying  a  keg 
of  nails  the  356  miles  from  Anchorage 
to  Fairbanks  is  considerably  more 
than  for  hauling  the  same  load  2,350 
miles  from  Chicago  to  Seattle  behind 
the  Milwaukee's  electric  engines.  The 
ton-mile  rate  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
is  about  eight  times  the  average  in 
the  U.  S. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  that  despite  Harold  L.  Ickes' 
many  strictures  against  monopoly  in 
general,  he  left  the  Cabinet  without 
having  disturbed  the  Alaskan  salmon 
monopoly,  over  which  his  depart- 
ment's Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had 
absolute  control.  Was  this  because  the 
senators  from  California  and  Wash- 
ington could  speak  more  effectively  in 
behalf  of  fish-trap  certificates  than 
Alaska's  voteless  delegate? 

Even  in  normal  times,  consumer 
prices  in  Alaska  are  high — 10  cents 
for  a  four-page  newspaper,  $1.35  for 
a  haircut,  28  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk, 
$1.25  a  dozen  for  eggs.  Today's  prices 
are  much  higher — 50  cents  for  a  ham- 
burger sandwich,  40  cents  for  a  bowl 
of  soup,  $1.35  for  a  plate  of  ham  and 
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The   government's  Alaska   Railroad  must  earn  its  costs — unsubsidized — amidst 
mountains,  snowdrifts,  and  temperatures  like  this.  One  guess  as  to  freight  rates! 


eggs.  To  living  costs  at  Seattle,  one 
of  the  most  expensive  cities  in  the 
United  States,  add  39  percent  for 
Ketchikan,  55  percent  for  Juneau,  67 
percent  for  Seward,  115  percent  for 
Nome,  122  percent  for  Fairbanks. 

l\j  ow  LOOK.  AT  A  MAP;  YOU  WILL  SEE 
that  Alaskan  prices  are  immediately 
related  to  shipping  distances.  The 
farther  from  Seattle,  the  higher  the 
price  index.  The  average  Alaskan 
family  pays  $400  a  year  in  ocean 
freight  rates  on  its  food  supply  alone. 

Two  Seattle  steamship  companies, 
both  owned  by  the  same  family,  have 
the  grip  of  a  vise  on  Alaskan  ship- 
ping. The  same  family  operates  a  sal- 
mon brokerage;  cannery  supplies  en- 
joy an  average  rate  of  $14.23  a  ton, 
while  general  cargo  such  as  food  and 
clothing  costs  $28.12  a  ton.  Lighterage 
fees  at  the  ports  are  so  exorbitant  that 
at  Nome,  for  example,  it  costs  half 
as  much  to  bring  cargo  ashore  as  to 
transport  it  the  2,200  stormy  ocean 
miles  from  Seattle— and  the  ocean  rate 
is  already  twice  that  of  most  other 
salt-water  hauls. 

What  could  statehood  do  about 
this? 


The  greatest  potential  threat  to  the 
present  Alaskan  shipping  monopoly 
are  the  trim,  neat  vessels  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Canadian  National,  and 
Union  Steamship  Companies.  These 
are  all  Canadian  lines.  The  Jones  Act, 
sponsored  by  a  senator  from  the  state 
of  Washington,  expressly  forbids  the 
use  of  Canadian  vessels  to  haul 
freight  or  passengers  between  Alaska 
and  any  point  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Canadian  ships  serve 
American  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  —  only 
Alaska  is  specifically  discriminated 
against.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  the  Jones  Act  would 
be  unconstitutional  were  Alaska  a 
state,  but  that  a  territory  enjoys  no 
such  protection. 


o  THE  DAY  ALASKA  ACHIEVES  STATE- 
hood,  the  Jones  Act  dies.  The  ships 
that  now  serve  Alaska  from  Seat- 
tle will  have  to  compete  with  the 
Canadian  National's  "Prince  George" 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific's  "Princess 
Louise."  It  is  an  ironic  commentary 
that  the  last  five  congressional  in- 
vestigating committees  to  visit  Alaska 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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The  Pains  of  a  New  Idea 


A    MERICANS      A       CENTURY       AGO       WERE 

•**-fiercely  divided  on  the  question  of 
tax-supported  education  for  all  children. 
No  punches  were  pulled.  The  oppo- 
nents had  ten  main  arguments  and  in 
flowing  oratory  they  presented  them. 

History  seems  to  be  running  the  film 
over  again  today.  Americans  once  more 
have  two  different  opinions,  this  time 
on  national  health  insurance.  The  fight 
is  on,  no  punches  are  pulled,  and  once 
more  the  oratory  is  loud  and  passionate. 


SHIRLEY  BASCH 

HEALTH  —  Today    &    Tomorrow 

* 

— This  month  the  space  of  this  de- 
partment is  given  over  to  a  non-staff 
contributor,  of  whom  Michael  M. 
Davis,  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic  writes:  Mrs.  Basch  is  the 
wife  of  a  physician  in  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  submitted  such 
a  piquant  and  timely  illustration  of 
one  of  my  favorite  issues  that  I  felt 
it  belonged  in  this  column. 


The  strange  thing  is  that  the  current 
arguments  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  they  are 
presented  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
words!  Then  it  was  the  public's  educa- 
tion, today  it  is  the  public's  health.  That 
seems  to  be  the  only  difference.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  The  quotations 
in  the  column  to  the  left,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  from  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Gazette,  1830,  those  at  the  right 
from  recent  writings  and  speeches. 


Universal  Education 


National  Health  Insurance 


1.  ONLY  THOSE  WHO  CAN  PAY  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  IT. 


"Literature  cannot  be  acquired  without  leisure,  and 
wealth  gives  leisure.  .  .  .  The  'peasant'  must  labor  during 
those  hours  of  the  day,  which  his  wealthy  neighbor 
can  give  to  the  abstract  culture  of  his  mind;  otherwise 
the  earth  would  not  yield  enough  for  the  subsistence 
of  all.  Languor,  decay,  poverty,  discontent  would  soon 
be  visible  among  all  classes." 


"This  attitude  arose,  in  part  from  the  false  promise 
that  it  is  a  function  of  government  or  philanthropy  to 
'give  health  to  the  people'  whereas  in  truth,  health, 
like  freedom  and  wealth,  cannot  be  given,  but  must 
be  earned.  .  .  .  The  assumption  that  people  have  a 
'right'  to  health  is  as  false  as  the  notion  that  everyone 
is  entitled  to  freedom  from  want.  Nothing  could  be 
more  viciously  destructive  of  initiative,  effort  and  prog- 
ress. Health  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right.  .  .  ." 

(Edward  J.  Stieglitz,  M.D.  in  "A  Future  for  Pre- 
ventive Medicine."  1945) 


2.    THE    IDEA    IS    FOREIGN    TO    OUR    COUNTRY. 


"Some  of  the  writers  about  universal  public  instruction 
and  discipline  seem  to  forget  the  constitution  of  modern 
society  and  declaim  as  if  our  communities  could  receive 
institutions  .  .  .  like  those  of  Sparta.  .  .  .  No  govern- 
ment, no  statesman,  no  philanthropist  can  furnish  what 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  .  .  .  being  of  civil  society." 


"In  my  view  we  need  look  no  further  for  evidence 
that  this  legislation  embodies  proposals  which  find  no 
roots  in  the  soil  of  free  America.  .  .  .  The  system  here 
proposed  is  alien  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  American 
people."  (National  Physicians  Committee  in  "Compul- 
sion the  Key  to  Collectivism."  1946) 


3.    IT    SHOULD    BE    LEFT    TO    PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE. 


"Education  generally,  to  be  effective,  must  be  left  to 
the  enterprise  and  competition  of  individuals,  to  the 
sagacity  and  liberality  of  parents,  and  to  the  efforts  of 
enlightened  associations." 

"I  believe  that  the  whole  business  of  teaching  school 
should  be  thrown  open  to  private  enterprise  and  free 
competition,  just  like.  .  .  .  running  a  shoe  factory." 

(From  Zachery  Montgomery  in  "The  School  Ques- 
tion." 1866) 


"All  these  activities  demonstrate  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  change  radically  the  free  system  of  caring 
for  the  sick  as  we  have  always  known  it.  The  broad 
purpose  is  nothing  less  than  the  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility from  its  threefold  traditional  base — the  individual, 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  local  community — to 
the  federal  government  and  the  states." 

(From  The  Nation's  Business.  1940) 


4.  GOVERNMENT  MUST   NOT  CONCERN   ITSELF   WITH   IT. 


"It   is   an    old    and    sound    remark   that   government 
cannot   provide  for  the   necessities  of  the   people;   that 


"That  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  citizen  is 
a    natural    function    of   government   is   debatable.     The 
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it  is  they  who  maintain  the  government,  and  not  the 
latter  the  people.  Education  may  be  among  their  neces- 
sities; but  it  is  one  of  that  description  which  the  State 
or  National  councils  cannot  supply  except  partially  and 
in  a  limited  degree." 


best  government  is  that  which  governs  least,  and  all 
history  persuades  us  that  freedom  is  smothered  by  in- 
creasing government  paternalism." 

(L.  S.  Coin,  M.D.,  California  Medical  Society,  in  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Debate  Manual.   1946) 


5.    IF    PUBLIC    FUNDS    SUPPORT    IT,    POLITICAL    BUREAUCRACY    WILL    Bli    RAMPANT. 


"In  this  country,  nothing  could  prevent  [public  edu- 
cation] from  becoming  a  political  job,  if  a  government 
concern." 


"Shall  patients  and  doctors  retain  their  freedom  of 
judgment  in  this  matter  of  medical  care  or  shall  this 
freedom  be  surrendered  to  a  federal  bureaucracy?" 

(H.  H.  Shoulders,  M.D.  in  his  1946  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Medical  Association) 


6.  REQUIRING  PEOPLE  TO  PAY  FOR  ITS  SUPPORT  is  DANGEROUS. 


"Authority — that  is,  the  State — is  to  force  the  more 
eligibly  situated  citizens  to  contribute  a  part  ...  of  their 
means  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rest,  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  the  idea  of  an  actual,  compulsory  partition 
of  their  substance.  .  .  .  We  have  no  confidence  in  any 
compulsory  equalizations." 


"Compulsion  is  the  key  to  Collectivism.  If  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  proposals  were  enacted  into  law 
they  would  introduce  a  compulsory  tax  to  pay  for  a 
compulsory  service — medical,  dental,  and  nursing  care — 
directly  affecting  the  most  vital  and  most  sacred  func- 
tions of  each  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

(National  Physicians  Committee.    1946) 


7.  IT    is    "AGRARIANISM" — OR    "SOCIALISM." 


"The  Scheme  of  Universal  Equal  Education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  is  virtually  Agrarianism.  It  would 
be  a  compulsory  application  of  the  means  of  the  richer 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  poorer  classes." 


"Such  frauds  like  compulsory  health  insurance  .  .  . 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  universal  state  medical 
service  for  everybody.  That  is  socialism  as  unadulterated 
as  if  it  came  from  the  sanctified  pen  of  Karl  Marx 
himself."  (From  The  Nation's  Business.  1940) 


8.    IT    WILL    DESTROY    INITIATIVE    AND    AMBITION. 


"One  of  the  chief  excitements  to  industry  among  the 
working  classes  is  the  hope  of  earning  the  means  of 
educating  their  children  respectably  and  liberally;  that 
incentive  would  be  removed,  and  the  scheme  of  State 
and  equal  education  be  thus  a  premium  for  comparative 
idleness,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  laborious 
and  conscientious." 


"Ambition  is  destroyed  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  when  all  the  provisions  of  socialized  medicine 
are  put  into  effect.  .  .  .  The  proposed  bill  .  .  .  makes 
it  possible  for  the  government  to  take  directly  .  .  . 
earnings  ...  of  conscientious  moral  workmen  .  .  .  and 
give  them  to  the  lazy,  shiftless,  immoral  individuals  for 
sickness  which  they  may  have  largely  brought  on  them- 
selves by  riotous,  immoral  living."  (Edward  H.  Ochsner, 
M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  Society  in  1946  Senate  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  a  National  Health  Program) 


9.    IT     WILL    LOWER     STANDARDS. 


"Universal  Equal  Education  is  impossible  .  .  .  unless 
the  standard  of  education  be  greatly  lowered  and  nar- 
rowed." 


".  .  .  any  attempt  to  introduce  compulsory  health 
insurance  in  the  Uniftd  States  .  .  .  would  inevitably 
result  in  a  serious — even  criminal — deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  medical  care." 

(National  Physicians  Committee.    1946) 


10.    IT   IS    BEST   TO    INSURE    IT   ONLY    FOR    THE    NEEDY. 


"[State  and  National  Governments]  may  endow 
public  schools  only  for  the  indigent.  .  .  .  But  to  create 
or  sustain  seminaries  for  the  tuition  of  all  classes  .  .  . 
is  beyond  their  province  and  power." 


"It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  Federal  govern 
merit  consider  some  plan  for  aid  to  the  states  in  taking 
care  of  those  persons  who  cannot  pay  for  it." 

(Peter  D.  Ward,  M.D.  American  Hospital  Assn.  in 
the  Twentieth  Annual  Debate  Manual.  1946) 


A     ND    AFTER    ALL    THE    SMOKE    OF    THE    CENTURY-AGO    BATTLE    CLEARED    AWAY, 

•**•  we  had  the  start  of  a  public  school  system  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
The  dire  predictions  of  its  calamitous  effect  are  now  a  shadowy  memory. 
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How  Firm  a  Foundation- 


T  TARDLY  A  SCORE  OF  YEARS  HAS  PASSED 
*•  •*•  since  the  days  when  some  com- 
mentators, eager  to  speed  economic  re- 
forms, described  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  outmoded.  They  said 
it  had  been  dratted  by  landed  proprie- 
tors, professional  advocates,  and  slave- 
holders, and  hence  was  identified  only 
remotely  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

But  before  the  world  war  began,  this 
attitude  had  lost  adherents.  Respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Constitution  increased 
as  experience  showed  that  it  did  not 
impede  necessary  reforms.  Today  it  is 
seen  as  a  strong  oak  in  a  hurricane,  and 
many  Americans  are  convinced  that  it 
expresses  the  will  of  the  people  better 
than  any  instrument  of  government  so 
far  devised. 

How  the  Constitution  was  brought 
into  existence  by  the  deliberations  of 
men  who  had  helped  lead  the  thirteen 
colonies  through  the  Revolution  is  a 
chronicle  that  touches  only  remotely  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  people  who 
profit  by  their  labors.  In  bringing  to- 
gether from  many  sources  the  account 
-  of  its  birth  in  "The  Great  Rehearsal," 
Carl  Van  Doren  places  this  saga  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  reader.  (Viking 
Press.  $3.75) 

Here,  in  a  dignified  but  not  academic 
text,  is  the  record  of  what  Mr.  Van 
Doren  calls  "the  most  momentous  chap- 
ter in  American  history."  In  the  popu- 
lar mind  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
dramatization. 

Mr.  Van  Doren's  careful,  deliberate 
style  -does  not  unduly  stress  the  colorful 
events  or  personalities.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, receiving  visitors  under  his  mulberry 
tree;  George  Washington,  stalking  out 
of  the  conference  because  some  delegate 
carelessly  dropped  his  notes  on  the  floor 
outside  the  chamber,  risking  a  leak  to 
the  press,  are  not  specially  emphasized. 
There  are  no  marginal  notes  or  Stra- 
chey-like  uses  of  trivia  nor  does  the 
chronicle  as  a  whole  read  like  a  play, 
with  a  rising  curve  of  tension,  climax, 
and  denouement. 

Such  a  style  might  have  made  the 
story  more  memorable  for  the  general 
reader,  who  will  receive  this  work 


HARRY  HANSEN 

through  the  distributing  system  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club.  But  this  un- 
obtrusive, solid  writing  brings  home 
the  essentials  of  the  great  saga. 

Until  now  I  had  looked  upon  "The 
Making  of  the  Constitution"  by  Charles 
Warren  as  the  best  account  of  the  con- 
vention. But  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  ampli- 
fied the  record,  going  to  sources  farther 
afield,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to  make 
a  full  report  for  certain  days  that  Mr. 
Warren  treats  only  sketchily. 

The  temptation  to  describe  the  com- 
promises of  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787  as  models  for  current  de- 
bates and  to  draw  parallels  is  always 
present,  the  more  so  today  because  the 
need  of  world  organization  is  so  patent. 
Mr.  Van  Doren  points  out  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  this  story  without  find- 
ing in  it  "all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  general  government  for  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  all  the  arguments 
now  raised  in  opposition  to  it." 

J.   HE      FRAMERS      OF      THE     CONSTITUTION 

confronted  the  issue  of  sovereignty,  as 
do  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Confederation  was  a  league  of  states  that 
did  not  yield  sovereignty;  some  were 
suspicious  of  the  Confederation  and 
jealous  of  other  states.  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, Washington,  Franklin,  Wythe,  and 
other  leaders  quickly  became  convinced 
of  the  immediate  need  for  a  federal 
government  strong  enough  to  admin- 
ister general  interests.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  of  the  people  in 
general,  the  Constitution  evolved  from 
the  determination  of  leaders  who  fash- 
ioned it  in  secret  and  then  went  to  the 
governments  of  the  states  and  the  people 
with  it. 

Pitiless  publicity — Woodrow  Wilson's 
phrase  --  was  not  in  favor  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  leaders  dis- 
trusted the  press.  They  were  wary  of 
pressure  groups,  though  they  did  not 
know  the  term.  Woodrow  Wilson  him- 
self was  averse  to  public  negotiation, 


despite  his  stand  for  open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at.  He  knew  how  the 
Constitutional  Convention  had  worked. 

We  today  know  how  "premature 
speculations"  affect  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly. But  the  speeches  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  were  not  made  to 
impress  distant  constituents.  The  dele- 
gates applied  themselves  strictly  to 
business. 

The  convention  has  been  analyzed 
from  many  points  of  view.  Before  the 
Civil  War,  attention  was  given  to  the 
slavery  issue,  which  precipitated  a  de- 
bate when  the  northern  delegates  wished 
to  count  slaves  as  population,  and  the 
southern  delegates  insisted  they  were 
chattels.  In  recent  studies  the  economic 
side  of  the  debates  has  been  stressed.  , 

The  spirit  of  compromise  deserves 
careful  attention.  Mr.  Van  Doren  de- 
clares that  the  individual  delegates  had 
many  reservations,  but  facing  the  great 
need  for  a  stronger  government  they 
made  political  and  economic  compro- 
mises. The  advice  of  Franklin  had  great 
weight.  That  realist  had  no  hopes  of 
getting  a  perfect  government  but  put  his 
trust  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  be- 
hind a  government.  If  they  were  sound, 
they  would  choose  sound  leaders;  "there 
is  no  form  of  government  but  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people  if  well  ad- 
ministered." Despotism  would  come 
only  if  the  people  became  corrupted. 

JV1.R.  VAN  DOREN  HAS  DESCRIBED  RATHER 
fully  the  events  following  the  close  of 
the  convention,  when  the  states  debated 
ratification.  One  of  the  more  valuable 
testimonies  is  the  speech  of  Jonathan 
Smith,  a  farmer  from  Berkshire  County, 
who  supported  ratification  in  Massachu- 
setts. This  state  was  the  first  to  publish 
a  full  record  of  the  ratifying  conven- 
tion— "the  speeches  not  only  of  its  emi- 
nent citizens  but  also  of  plain  men  who 
now  sound  like  characters  in  a  living 
drama,  not  like  politicians  in  a  dead 
convention." 

The  campaign  for  ratification  in  New 
York  produced  "The  Federalist"  papers. 
They  were  needed,  for  Governor  George 
Clinton  and  the  lords  of  the  upstate 
manors  were  not  going  to  give  up  their 
privileges  and  submit  to  general  tax- 
ation without  a  struggle. 

The   makers   of  the   Constitution 
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stressed  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
The  immense  boom  for  expansion  fur- 
thered the  successful  operation  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution.  De 
Tocqeville  recognized  this  when,  nearly 
fifty  years  later,  he  saw  how  the  elastic 
frontier  had  saved  the  United  States 
from  many  of  the  tensions  of  the  old 
world.  But  Mr.  Van  Doren's  chronicle 
shows  how  much  confidence  is  needed 
in  any  human  transaction.  The  dele- 
gates gambled,  but  they  also  had  faith. 
"Those  who  believed  were  more  right 
than  those  who  doubted." 

(CHARLES  A.  BEARD,  A  LIFELONG  STUDENT 
of  the  Constitution,  has  edited  a  new 
edition  of  "The  Federalist"  papers  for 
general  reading,  arranging  them  under 
suitable  headings  and  omitting  those 
dealing  with  subjects  no  longer  perti- 
nent. Even  so,  "The  Enduring  Fed- 
eralist" is  a  tightly  organized  book  of 
391  pages.  (Doubleday.  $4) 

Mr.  Beard  believes  that  a  study  of 
these  papers  today  is  more  rewarding 
than  ever,  because  they  are  documents 
of  peace  rather  than  force,  of  reason 
rather  than  coercion.  They  contain  the 
seed  of  the  power  to  keep  animosities 
down. 

To  Mr.  Beard,  federalism  and  repre- 
sentative government  have  not  lost  their 
power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  men. 
He  believes  they  can  be  replaced  only 
by  "a  centralized  despotism  or  a  new 
feudalism."  The  trend  toward  centrali- 
zation in  the  United  States  during  the 
Roosevelt  administrations  was  bitterly 
criticized  by  Mr.  Beard.  He  hopes  a 
study  of  "The  Federalist"  (not  an  easy 
task)  will  give  Americans  new  confi- 
dence in  their  traditional  system.  Mr. 
Beard  wants  a  strong  general  govern- 
ment, but  he  also  wants  the  states  to 
retain  control  of  their  internal  affairs 
and  "liberty  for  their  people."  The 
UN,  in  his  sense,  is  not  a  federation. 
ljut  an  association  of  sovereign  states. 

Mr.  Beard  knows  the  objections  to 
the  federal  system  and  names  some  of 
them,  but  he  is  mildly  ironic  when  he 
refers  to  the  new  critics  who  would  re- 
vise the  federation  in  favor  of  a  strong 
centralized  government,  taking  over 
many  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  He 
refutes  them  by  pointing  to  "The  Fed- 
eralist," extolling  its  three  authors  (Jay, 
Madison,  and  Hamilton)  as  men  of  po- 
litical experience  rather  than  theory,  who 
applied  common  sense  to  human  affairs. 

In  the  cause  of  civic  education,  Mr. 
Beard  submits  that  a  study  of  "The 
Federalist"  will  give  answers  to  many 
of  the  problems  of  today. 


Preconceived  Ideas  a  Poor  Guide 

To  Pattern  of  Male  Sex  Behavior 


SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  HUMAN 
MALE,  by  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell 
B.  Pomeroy  and  Clyde  E.  Martin. 
Saunders.  #6.50. 

Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie,  M.D. 

'  I  'lIIS     BOOK    AND    THE     EIGHT     VOLUMES 

•*•  to  follow  may  well  become  the  most 
controversial  books  of  our  decade.  This 
first  report,  which  is  already  stirring  up 
a  furor  of  praise  and  criticism,  presents 
in  scientific  and  statistical  terms  the  little 
known  facts  about  the  sexual  behavior 
of  the  American  male.  Most  of  these 
facts  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  even  to 
professional  people  working  in  the  field 
of  human  behavior,  for  they  are  at  total 
variance  with  the  conceptions  and  rigidly 
held  beliefs  of  our  contemporary  mores. 

The  very  fact  that  they  are  so  startling 
will  inevitably  produce  mixed  emotional 
responses;  there  will  be  many  whose 
anxieties  are  alleviated  by  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  some  in  whom  disturbing 
anxiety  and  phantasies  will  be  gener- 
ated; some  who  will  find  it  necessary, 
because  of  unconscious  guilt,  to  repudi- 
ate the  findings;  and  others  who  through 
fear  will  attack  the  book  and  the  studies 
which  produced  it.  But  controversy 
aside,  the  facts  in  this  book  have  tre- 
mendous implications  for  all  those  in- 
terested in  man's  welfare.' 

The  facts  presented  are  scientifically 
obtained  by  valid  sociological  method, 
and  are  based  upon  objective,  non- 
emotional  scrutiny  of  the  sex  lives  of 
5,300  white  males  out  of  a  total  of 
12,000  individuals  interviewed.  This  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  proposed  nine- 
volume  study  of  the  sexual  behavior  of 
100,000  American  men  and  women. 

Starting  in  1938  with  no  preconceived 
ideas,  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  set  out  alone  to 
find  what  the  real  facts  were,  in  answer 
to  the  questions  of  his  students  for  scien- 
tific orientation  that  did  not  exist.  He 
reviewed  some  five  hundred  articles  in 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  found 
that  there  was  practically  nothing  \nown 
— only  impression,  opinion,  or  conjec- 
ture. His  work  soon  gained  the  support 
of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  study  could  never  have  been  done 
were  not  Kinsey  and  his  associates  such 
superb  interviewers.  Kinsey  obtains,  in 
two  to  six  hours  of  personal  interview, 
facts  that  even  psychiatrists  sometimes 
cannot  obtain  after  weeks  and  months 
of  working  with  patients. 


What  Kinsey  has  found  is  that  there 
is  no  absolute  norm  of  sexual  behavior, 
that  the  variations  in  individual  patterns 
are  enormous,  that  sexuality  has  mul- 
tiple facets,  that  erotic  urges  begin  in 
childhood,  that  the  lifetime  pattern  is 
largely  established  by  the  age  of  four- 
teen, that  the  peak  of  sexual  energy  oc- 
curs in  adolescence  and  the  early  twen- 
ties, and  that  significant  differences  in 
mores  and  behavior  exist  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  upper  and  lower  economic 
and  social  brackets.  He  proves  that 
what  men  believe  and  hold  as  ethical 
and  what  they  do  may  be  diametrically 
opposed;  that  legal  standards  and  legal 
punishment  are  totally  unrealistic  be- 
cause they  operate  at  the  level  of  ignor- 
ance, not  fact;  and  that  by  prevailing 
statutes,  a  large  proportion  of  all  males 
continually  break  the  law. 

X  HE    DETAILS    OF    THE    STUDY    NEED    NOT 

be  elaborated.  By  now  they  have  been 
quoted  in  hundreds  of  magazines  and 
newspaper  articles.  They  include  find- 
ings about  masturbation,  petting,  inter- 
course, prostitution,  and  homosexuality. 
The  book  is  filled  with  such  facts  as  that 
88  percent  of  single  men  between  six- 
teen and  twenty  practice  masturbation, 
at  the  emergence  of  adolescence,  99  per- 
cent of  American  boys  begin  having 
a  sexual  life;  37  percent  of  young 
married  American  males  and  22  percent 
of  men  aged  sixty  have  extra-marital  re- 
lations; 27  percent  of  the  youngest  un- 
married group  have  had  some  kind  of 
homosexual  experience,  and  this  figure 
increases  to  39  percent  among  un- 
married males  over  thirty-six  years  old; 
70  percent  of  pre-adolescent  boys  report 
sex  play  with  other  children  between  the 
years  of  five  and  fourteen;  75  percent 
of  boys  who  go  no  further  than  high 
school  have  pre-marital  heterosexual  ex- 
periences, whereas  of  those  who  go  to 
college,  teen-age  pre-marital  sex  relations 
are  less  frequent — 42  percent. 

A  significant  part  of  the  study  is  the 
revelation  of  the  differences  in  patterns 
between  the  sociological  groups;  differ- 
ences in  number  and  kind  of  experi- 
ences, as  well  as  in  attitude  toward  cer- 
tain sexual  practices.  Among  the  lower 
economic  and  sociological  groups,  for 
example,  intercourse  with  prostitutes  is 
six  times  more  frequent  than  in  the  up- 
per; extra-marital  intercourse  is  more  fre- 
quent; masturbation  and  petting  are  less 
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frequent;  nudity  is  scorned. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  gives  no'  in- 
dication of  the  emotional  status  of  the 
subjects  who  have  been  interviewed. 
One  can  only  guess  at  the  overwhelming 
conflict,  anxiety,  guilt  feelings,  and  gen- 
eral human  misery  which  must  attend 
the  sexual  practices  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals who,  not  knowing  the  facts,  have 
considered  themselves  different  from  the 
norm  as  our  society  has  mistakenly  con- 
ceived of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
findings  give  ample  support  for  the 
Freudian  doctrine  to  which  most  psy- 
chiatrists subscribe,  that  the  beginnings 
of  the  psychosexual  life  do  indeed  lie  in 
earliest  infancy,  that  the  search  for 
sexual  and  erotic  satisfaction  is  a  con- 
tinuous process,  that  the  pre-adolescent 
sexual  capacity  is,  if  anything,  greater 
than  the  adolescent,  and  that  at  ado- 
lescence a  biological  and  sexual  upheaval 
asserts  itself  which  demands  outlet  in 
some  form  of  overt  experience. 

One  might  well  wonder  why  this 
book  was  released  as  widely  and  with 
as  much  publicity  as  it  has  been,  for 
this  is  the  kind  of  material  that  is 
traditionally  released  first  through  medi- 
cal channels.  Many  will  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  the  procedure,  even  though  no 
one  will  challenge  Kinsey's  integrity  or 
scientific  validity,  nor  his  conviction  that 
the  truth  must  prevail. 

There  is  in  the  writing  of  the  book  a 
permissiveness  of  attitude  which  may  of- 
fend the  moralist,  even  though  the  scien- 
tist may  more  easily  say  that  since  this 
is  how  it  is,  we  should  accept  it  as  it  is. 
The  final  reverberations  have  not  yet 
been  felt.  The  publicity  given  it  may 
have  serious  repercussions,  particularly 
from  those  who  want  an  easy  rationale 
for  their  own  behavior. 

To  say  that  27  percent  of  unmarried 
males  have  had  some  kind  of  overt 
homosexual  experience  to  the  point  of 
orgasm  is  in  no  sense  to  imply  that 
27  percent  of  males  are  predominantly 
homosexual,  nor  does  Kinsey  imply  any 
such  thing.  Such  experiences  may  be 
only  incidents  in  the  emergence  of  the 
mature  heterosexual  pattern. 

There  will  be  many  people  who  will 
easily  misinterpret  the  findings  of  this 
book  and  take  from  it  only  those  facts 
which  fulfil  their  own  needs;  who  will 
not  view  the  individual  statistics  in  the 
setting  of  the  total  sociological  implica- 
tions of  the  data.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  material,  but  it  may  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  publicity. 

From  the  psychiatrist's  standpoint  the 


book  is  profoundly  significant.  He  will 
use  the  material  in  his  therapy  to  very 
great  advantage  in  the  alleviation  of 
anxiety  and  guilt  in  the  individual 
patient.  This  book  is  clearly  required 
reading  for  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
sociologists,  anthropologists,  educators, 
and  the  legal  guardians  of  society.  It 
will  provide  a  much  needed  objectivity, 
and  a  scientific  frame  of  reference  for 
the  interpretation  of  individual  behavior. 

FREEDOM  AND  EXPERIENCE:  ES- 
SAYS  PRESENTED  TO  HORACE  M. 
KALLEN.  Edited  by  Sidney  Hook  and 
Milton  R.  Konvitz.  A  publication  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
Cornell  University  Press.  #3.50. 

Lyman  Bryson 

T.  HIS  Festschrift  FOR  HORACE  KALLEN'S 
sixty-fifth  birthday  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  usual  commemorative  miscel- 
lany; it  contains  a  good  deal  of  interest- 
ing material  on  Kallen's  own  career,  has 
several  single  papers  that  would  make 
any  volume  distinguished,  and  includes 
one  important  philosophical  debate. 

That  Kallen  has  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests we  already  knew  but  the  bibli- 
ography of  his  life's  writings  up  to  now, 
while  he  has  been  teaching,  mostly  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  is 
impressive.  The  list  was  compiled  by 
Earle  F.  Walbridge.  His  position  in 
philosophy  is  to  be  understood  more  or 
less  indirectly  from  the  discussion  of 
cultural  pluralism  to  which  Sidney 
Hook,  Alain  Locke,  and  Charles  Morris 
make  the  contributions  that  seem  to  this 
one  reader  to  have  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

Kallen's  educational  achievements  and 
ideas  are  appraised  by  Alvin  Johnson. 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  Bryn  J.  Hovde. 
and  others.  A  routine  but  magisterial 
paper  by  John  Dewey  on  a  technical 
problem  in  the  thinking  of  John  Locke 
is  rescued  from  a  professional  journal 
and  given  permanent  housing  here;  and 
there  are  other  pieces  that  range  from 
a  loose  little  essay  on  "culture"  by  Jean 
Wahl  of  the  Sorbonne  to  a  paper  by 
Professor  Henry  M.  SherTer  of  Harvard 
in  which  quantifiers  are  discussed  in 
technical  symbols  completely  unintel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader. 

No  paper  in  the  collection  is  entirely 
negligible.  The  best  of  several  good  his- 
torical papers  is  John  Herman  Randall's 
piece  on  Hume.  The  section  on  aes- 
thetics is  not  so  good,  I  think,  as  the 
others.  It  includes  only  two  papers  and 
this  is  unfortunate  considering  Kallen's 
lifelong  concern  with  the  problems  of 
beauty.  Van  Meter  Ames  writes  sober 
good  sense  about  the  place  of  art  in  an 


age  like  ours,  so  much  affected  by  tech- 
nology, but  Robert  Morris  Ogden,  under 
the  title  "The  Science  of  Art,"  develops 
a  beclouded  thesis  which  gets  into  dif- 
ficulties, I  think,  because  Professor 
Ogden  uses  Gestalt  as  ontology  instead 
of  as  a  theory  of  perception.  He  did 
not  invent  that  mistake. 

The  exciting  debate  is  between  the 
philosophers  of  the  ideal  of  reason, 
spoken  for  here  by  Brand  Blanshard, 
and  the  naturalists,  who  are  represented 
brilliantly  by  Ernest  Nagel  to  whose 
support  in  various  ways  come  Hook  and 
Dewey  and  even  Arthur  L.  Swift  in  a 
paper  on  religion.  The  Blanshard  posi- 
tion is,  crudely  put,  that  human  reason 
can  answer  the  question  Why?,  as  well 
as  all  questions  as  to  What?  This  is 
true  because  all  casual  sequences  in 
events  are  logically  necessary  as  well  as 
observably  repetitive.  The  naturalists 
deny  it  and  Nagel  shows,  to  my  satis- 
faction, at  least,  that  there  are  elements 
of  chance  in  the  observable  world  that 
logic  cannot  reduce  to  order. 

Kallen's  fame  is  enlarged  by  the  qual- 
ity of  his  friends. 

MORE  THAN  CONQUERORS,  by  Otto 

Tod  Mallery.  Harper.  #3. 

Karl  Scholz 

J.  HIS    LUCIDLY    WRITTEN    LITTLE    VOLUME 

is  a  timely  and  courageous  call  for 
American  leadership  and  action.  Com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  representatives 
of  seventeen  nations  were  trying  to  com- 
plete the  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
it  dramatizes  forcefully  the  need  for 
such  a  charter,  if  we  would  be  "More 
Than  Conquerors." 

Otto  Tod  Mallery  clearly  envisages 
the  several  goals  which  must  be  made 
our  objectives  if  we  would  achieve 
world  peace  that  will  be  both  durable 
and  endurable.  These  include  fuller  and 
steadier  employment  and  higher  living 
standards  at  home,  an  ever  increasing 
volume  of  world  trade,  progressive  re- 
moval of  restrictive  and  discriminating 
trade  barriers,  and  improved  living 
standards  for  all  backward  countries. 

Mr.  Mallery  maintains  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  ties 
among  all  trading  nations  of  the  world, 
according  to  definitely  agreed  to  meth- 
ods, is  basic  to  a  realization  of  these 
goals.  The  charter  proposed  at  Geneva 
for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion formulates  these  methods  and  so 
wins  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  author,  for  he  views  the  charter  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  economic  peace. 
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The  American  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments program,  he  calls  the  "heart,  soul, 
essence  and  epitome  of  the  Charter." 

While  realizing  the  practical  difficul- 
ties involved  in  trying  to  reconcile  in- 
ternational trade  practices  of  a  closed, 
planned  economy,  such  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  the  ideal  of  multi- 
lateral trade  in  a  free  and  open  world 
economy,  the  author,  nevertheless,  be- 
lieves that  "the  object  of  international 
relations  is  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites."  Without  making  any  specific  pro- 
posals as  to  how  these  opposites  may  be 
reconciled;-  he  ends  his  somewhat  ab- 
stract discussion  of  this  complex  issue 
on  a  note  of  optimism,  asserting  that 
in  mutual  aid  as  exemplified  in  the  poli- 
cies of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation, lies  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  professional  economist  will  dis- 
cover little  in  this  volume  that  is  es- 
sentially new,  and  may  even  criticize  it 
for  lack  of  originality  and  oversimplifi- 
cation of  complex  economic  issues.  But 
Mr.  Mallery  is  not  writing  for  the 
trained  economist.  His  presentation  is 
intended  for  the  general  public  which 
is  sorely  in  need  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  homely  economic  truth  that 
trade  is  not  one  way,  but  two  way, 
traffic. 

The  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
author's  thesis,  as  well  as  the  clarity 
and  simplicity  of  its  presentation,  give 
this  book  more  than  transitory  signifi- 
cance. It  deserves  a  wide  reading  pub- 
lic, for  enlightened  public  opinion  must 
ultimately  be  based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  the  type  of  basic  truth  so  effec- 
tively presented  in  this  volume. 

THE  CALCULATED  RISK,  by  Hamilton 
Fish  Armstrong.    Macmillan.    $1.50. 

Julie  d'Estournelles 

1.  HIS     SMALL     BUT    POTENT     BOOK     HAS     A 

peculiarly  happy  title,  giving,  as  it  does, 
two  qualities  which  the  present  United 
States  policy  with  regard  to  European 
recovery  and  the  United  Nations  must 
necessarily  have:  calculation  and  risk. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  distinguished  author 
and  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  makes  his 
calculation  briefly  but  carefully  and  faces 
squarely  the  risk  which  is  involved. 
•  He  is  convinced  that  the  U.S.  must 


help  Europe  live  and  that  the  UN  must 
be  strengthened:  to  that  end  he  as- 
sembles his  facts  and  presents  them 
clearly.  It  seems  imperative,  at  least  to 
this  writer,  that  every  member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  read  this  book,  as 
the  great  debate  on  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  swings  into  its 
politically-charged  momentum. 

With  an  historian's  long  range  view 
and  a  statesman's  sense  of  the  present, 
Mr.  Armstrong  urges  that  it  is  not  the 
detailed  plans,  but  the  "spirit  and  man- 
ner in  which  we  approach  them"  which 
are  important.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
either  "parsimonious  or  timid"  nor  must 
we  "hedge  our  contributions  with  pro- 
visos." We  must  be  clear  that  our  aim 
is  to  help  as  many  nations  as  possible 
recover  their  war  -  devastated  economy- 
and  be  free  to  choose  what  their  own 
government  and  economy  shall  be. 

To  the  question  as  to  whether  Soviet 
Union  action  in  Europe  will  leave  time 
for  this  program,  Mr.  Armstrong  makes 
three  answers:  the  Soviet  Union  was 
severely  weakened  by  the  war;  her  pres- 
tige has  decreased  in  areas  she  has  oc- 
cupied; the  Communist  parties  in  some 
European  countries  are  not  as  strong  as 
they  have  seemed.  But  ]je  acknowledges 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  feel  free  "to  use  overt  force 
to  install  communist  governments  in 
western  Europe." 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations,  the  author 
offers  what  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  Yor/(  Times  have  called  "The 
Armstrong  Plan."  Faced  with  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  deterrent  to  action  by 
the  UN  is  the  necessity  for  Great  Power 
unanimity  in  the  Security  Council,  Mr. 
Armstrong  proposes  that  a 

.  .  .  group  of  UN  members  enter  into 
a  brief  supplementary  agreement,  open 
to  all,  to  carry  out  the  Charter  obliga- 
tion to  resist  armed  attack,  1)  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  signatory  powers  decided 
collective  action  was  called  for  under  the 
Charter  and  2)  if  the  Security  Council 
failed  to  act. 

To  implement  this  agreement,  the  sig- 
natory powers  would  have  to  agree,  at 
the  time  of  signing,  on  their  contribu- 
tions of  armed  forces. 
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The  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
exhaustive,  scholarly  research  into  the 
complex  problem  of  U.S.  participation  in 
European  recovery.  But  Mr.  Armstrong 
has  rendered  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  great  decisions  of  1948  a  unique  and 
timely  service  in  writing  it,  in  putting 
clearly  before  the  reader  the  facts  and 
risks,  and  in  offering  a  constructive  plan 
whereby,  with  faith  and  determination, 
there  is  a  possibility  for  peace. 

Let  the  People  Grow 

(from  page  67) 

How,  in  the  present  world  situation, 
could  a  state  in  which  the  Jews  would 
remain  forever  the  minority,  be  an 
answer  either  to  their  hopes  or  their 
present  predicament?  With  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Arabs  today,  a  Jewish 
minority  in  an  Arab  Palestine  must 
leave  the  Jews  as  unprotected  in 
Palestine  as  they  are  in  Aden,  the 
British  Crown  Colony,  where  for 
thirty-six  hours  in  December  1947, 
Arabs  roamed  the  Jewish  sections, 
burned  houses,  looted  property,  and 
murdered  defenseless  people. 

Moreover,  a  unitary  Arab  State 
would  deprive  the  600,000  Jews  who 
now  call  Palestine  home,  of  what  to 
them  is  their  birthright.  UNSCOP 
had  seen  how  the  Jews  had  carved 
footholds  for  a  nation  out  of  the  wil- 
derness. It  decided  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice  to  give  these  peo- 
ple a  land  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
could  be  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

UNSCOP  was  equally  aware  that 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  had,  as  nowhere 
else  on  the  globe,  thrown  open  their 
gates  to  the  homeless  and  displaced 
Jews  of  Europe.  And  the  delegates 
knew  that  they  were  prepared  to  go 
on  saving  DPs.  The  same  could  not 
be  said  with  any  assurance  for  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

JjY   CREATING   TWO   STATES   AND  RECOM- 

mending  that  they  abide  by  the 
Charter,  first  UNSCOP  and  then  the 
United  Nations  had  faith  that  both 
states  would  obey  the  principles  of  the 
charter  and  not  defy  world  opinion. 
Much  as  the  riots  and  bloodshed  now 
taking  place  in  Palestine  are  to  be  de- 
plored, they  have  not  taken  shape  thus 
far  as  a  Holy  War.  With  all  the  con- 
tentions put  forward  at  Lake  Success 
by  spokesmen  for  Arab  countries 
not  one  of  them  threatened  to  resign 
from  the  UN.  Many  small  nations 
have  been  able  to  play  the  U.S.  against 
the  USSR  or  vice  versa,  but  this  is 
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the  only  major  issue  since  the  end  of 
the  war  on  which  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  voted  alike. 

The  UN  planners  set  ten  years  as 
the  incubating  period  for  any  true 
unity  between  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
Palestine.  It  was  not  mere  coinci- 
dence that  they  fixed  the  date  for  re- 
examining  the  UN  trusteeship  of 
Jerusalem  ten  years  from  now.  Nor 
was  it  mere  chance  that  the  plan  for 
economic  unity  between  the  two 
states  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  and  then  be  reconsidered.  Thus 
as  Lake  Success  reckoned,  Jews  and 
Arabs  might  by  1957  be  living  as 
peacefully  beside  each  other  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  with  more 
economic  ties. 

L  HE    ADVANTAGES    ACCRUING    TO    BOTH 

Arabs  and  Jews  from  the  Economic 
Union  of  Palestine  recommended  by 
UNSCOP  are  enormous.  A  treaty  is 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  two 
states,  with  a  customs  union,  a  com- 
mon currency;  operation,  in  the  com- 
mon interest,  of  railways,  interstate 
highways,  and  postal,  telephone,  and 
telegraphic  services;  joint  economic 
development,  especially  with  respect 
to  irrigation,  Jand  reclamation,  and 
soil  conservation. 

The  Arabs  have  a  stake  in  such  eco- 
nomic unity,  since  working  relation- 
ships with  the  Jews  would  give  them 
more  rather  than  less  prosperity.  The 
Jews  have  a  stake  in  unity,  since  they 
must  create  a  world  in  which  their 
children  can  live.  Thus,  in  economic 
unity  is  seen  the  seed  of  ultimate 
political  harmony  between  the  two 
lands. 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  presented  a 
moving  spectacle  to  all  of  us  who 
traveled  through  the  Middle  East 
with  UNSCOP.  Those  who  came 
from  Western  Europe  had  brought 
with  them  the  results  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  in  technology,  and  of 
the  American  revolution  in  political 
ideas.  Clearly,  in  this  new-old  home- 
land they  had  the  equipment  for  live- 
lihood but  few  of  the  rights  of  self- 
government.  Theirs  is  the  most  or- 
ganized, the  most  disciplined,  the 
most  advanced  community  in  the 
Middle  East,  yet  they  have  been  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  colonialism  without 
any  self-determination.  Around  about 
them  are  feudal  countries  like  the 
Yemen,  which  have  statehood  and 
seats  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Arabs  are  opposed  to  Zionism, 
but  there  are  many  indications  that 
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the  military  opposition  to  partition 
has  been  stirred  up  to  a  large  degree 
by  a  small  handful  of  pashas  and 
landlords  whose  property  and  power 
are  endangered  by  the  inroads  of 
western  culture. 

In  Emek  Hefer  near  Nathanya,  and 
in  the  Vale  of  Esdraelon,  I  learned  of 
Arabs  still  coming  to  the  Jewish  set- 
tlers with  offerings  of  peace.  The 
peasants  are  not  fighting.  For  the 
most  part  there  has  been  quiet  in  out- 
lying villages,  in  areas  which  were 
most  violent  in  the  1936-39  riots.  The 
fighting  has  centered  in  the  .cities. 

It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  the 
only  leader  who  can  gain  even  a  sem- 
blance of  unified  support  among  the 
Arabs  in  Palestine  is  a  religious  leader 
— the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Hit- 
ler's ex-accomplice,  who  was  exiled 
by  the  British  for  his  Nazi  activities. 
The  Mufti  sat  in  Berlin  during  the 
war  and  helped  Hitler  with  his  full- 
est influence  and  knowledge. 

The  Mufti  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  considers  himself  the 
heir  to  Hitler.  In  1944  when  Hitler 
knew  his  military  defeat  was  immi- 
nent, he  concluded  a  pact  with  the 
Mufti  to  continue  the  Fuhrer's  work 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Certainly  most  Arabs  are  not  Nazis 
but  the  link  between  Arabs  who  are 
Nazis  and  European  Nazis  has  never 
been  broken. 

In  1941  the  British  had  to  put 
down  a  Nazi  revolt,  which  broke  out 
among  Arabs  in  Iraq.  Recently  200 
Spanish  Franco  volunteers  arrived 
in  the  Arab  city  of  Nablus  in  Pal- 
estine to  join  the  Arab  forces.  Ger- 
man officers  who  escaped  from  allied 
prisoner  of  war  camps  have  been 
found  hiding  with  Arabs. 

UNSCOP  obviously  decided  that 
the  Jews  could  not  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  incipient  Arab  Nazis  after 
six  million  of  them  had  been  ex- 
terminated by  German  Nazis.  Nor 
could  the  United  Nations  lightly  al- 
low Palestine  to  become  another 
Spain  or  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  to 
hatch  World  War  III  there. 

A  good  section  of  the  literate  Arabs, 
the  orange  growers,  the  industrialists, 
and  many  of  the  trade  unionists,  are 
opposed  to  the  Mufti.  They  recognize 
that  the  Jews  brought  progress  to  the 
Middle  East  and  that  everybody  bene- 
fited. UNSCOP  recorded  its  faith 
that  the  Arabs  will  go  on  benefiting, 
and  that  the  pashas  no  less  than  the 
Nazis  will  be  discarded  by  history. 

Recently,  Richard  H.  S.  Grossman, 
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British  Labor  MP,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  charged  that 
the  U.S.  State  Department  was  sabo- 
taging partition  by  appeasing  the 
Arabs,  and  refusing  to  support  a  UN 
police  force  in  Palestine.  He  argued: 

•  If  the  Jewish  State  is  to  prosper,  it 
must  be  rooted  in  Jewish-Arab  coopera- 
tion. Not  with  the  Mufti's  henchmen — 
that  is  impossible  —  or  even  with  the 
Arab  League,  but  with  the  villagers 
and  workers  of  Palestine.  Such  coop- 
eration has  existed  in  the  past;  it  can 
exist  in  the  future  on  one  condition — 
that  the  UN  firmly  tells  the  Arab 
League  that  partition  will  be  backed  by 
full  international  sanction.  The  only 
way  to  bring  this  home  to  the  Arab 
leaders  is  to  send  an  international  po- 
lice force  to  Palestine. 

He  supports  the  proposal  at  Lake 
Success  of  Dr.  Jorge  Granados  of 
Guatemala,  who  was  with  UNSCOP, 
that  the  international  militia  should 
be  composed  of  contingents  from  sec- 
ond class  powers  with  no  ax  to  grind : 

The  only  way  to  bring  peace  to  Pales- 
tine is  to  remove  it  out  of  the  Great 
Power  conflict.  Such  a  force  should  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Security 
Council  .  .  .  and  should  remain  in 
Palestine  for  at  least  two  years  after 
the  commission  has  drawn  the  fron- 
tiers. In  this  way  time  will  be  given 
for  Jews  and  Arabs  to  work  out  the 
economic  cooperation  of  the  two  states, 
without  which  neither  can  prosper. 

ON  EVERY  HAND  I   FOUND  INDICATIONS 

that  out  of  this  struggle,  Arabs  and 
Jews  of  Palestine,  alike,  have  become 
strong  nationalists.  Nationalism,  in 
itself,  is  not  evil;  any  people  must 
develop  integrity  as  a  nation  before 
it  can  join  others  in  an  international 
body. 

Weighing  all  these  aspects,  UNS- 
COP concluded  that  partition  is  not 
only  the  most  practical  solution — that 
it  will  prove  a  good  thing  in  Pales- 
tine. Politically,  good  because  it  does 
not  displace  the  Palestine  Arabs,  but 
gives  them  a  state  of  their  own.  Eco- 
nomically, good  because  it  sets  up 
provisions  for  an  Arab-Jewish  Eco- 
nomic Union.  Socially,  good  because 
it  should  give  both  peoples  the 
chance  to  develop  their  own  cultural 
patterns.  Internationally,  good  because 
it  will  offer  the  most  promising  solu- 
tion of  the  crucial  problem  of  the 
Jewish  DPs.  And  psychologically, 
good — as  the  delegates  pointed  out  in 
their  report— because,  of  all  the  solu- 


tions offered,  partition  alone  offers 
elements  of  finality. 

So  it  was  that  in  order  that  two 
peoples  could  find  themselves  and 
grow  together,  the  United  Nations 
divided  the  land  politically  and  tied 
it  economically.  The  old  technique  of 
aggression  —  Divide  and  Conquer  — 
gave  way  in  1947  to  a  new  principle— 
Divide  and  Grow. 

The  House 

(from  page  74) 

it  takes  him  fifty  years  to  pay  it  back." 
This  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  even  to  some  extent 
in  Holland,  with  great  success. 

JN.AZAN  KNOWS  IT  IS  A  SELLING  JOB  OF 

sizeable  proportions.  The  man  in 
the  street  will  buy  a  car  for  $2,000 
"on  terms"  without  question,  but  he 
is  still  skeptical  about  putting  the 
same  money  into  a  cooperative  home. 
He  has  some  stereotyped  miscon- 
ceptions. He  thinks  only  a  big  suc- 
cessful union  can  be  the  organizing 
nucleus;  he  thinks  there  must  be  a 
homogeneous  group  with  everyone  in 
the  same  industry,  and  then  he  is 
afraid  that  that  industry  will  fail;  he 
thinks  a  project  in  which  there  is  this 
occupational  sameness  will  be  a  dull 
place  to  live. 

Kazan  answers  that  any  strong  or- 
ganization, such  as  a  credit  union,  can 
be  a  good  nucleus.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  homogeneous — in  fact,  Amalga- 
mated Houses  never  have  been  more 
than  20  percent  tenanted  by  ACLA 
people.  Kazan  points  out  that  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  the  cooperators  of 
The  House  are  from  any  occupational 
group — there  are  teachers,  iron  work- 
ers, postoffice  workers,  electrical  work- 
ers, ladies'  garment  workers,  as  well 
as  Amalgamated  members.  It  is  very 
clear  that  with  or  without  homog- 
eneity life  at  the  Amalgamated  House 
has  never  had  a  dull  moment. 

Kazan  and  the  cooperators  at  the 
Bronx  houses  think  they  have  the  an- 
swer to  what  even  private  enterprisers 
(except  the  real  estate  lobby)  admit 
has  them  stumped.  The  merry  chil- 
dren on  their  sleds,  the  men  with 
shovels,  the  housewives  baking 
cookies  in  their  kitchens,  and  the 
slight  man  with  the  quiet  voice  and 
far  -  seeing  eyes,  setting  off  on  his 
twenty-years-after  vacation — these  are 
good  salesmen. 

The  House  is  Exhibit  A. 
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YOUTH  AFTER 
CONFLICT 

Goodwin  B.  Watson 

This  first  full-length  analysis  of  the 
after-effects  of  war  on  the  attitudes 
of  young  people  is  a  thoughtful, 
thought-provoking,  and  thought-dis- 
turbing volume.  Especially  valuable 
for  those  who  work  with  youth  and 
who  are  concerned  with  youth  prob- 
lems is  its  prognosis  of  what  the 
young  people  of  the  1950s  will  be 
saying  and  doing. 

"Youth  After  Conflict  gives  those  who 
work  with  youth  a  perspective  view  in 
planning  services.  It  helps  us  to  look 
ahead  analytically,  rather  than  to  stum- 
ble forward  blindly." — Bernice  Bridges, 
Director,  Youth  Division,  National  So- 
cial Welfare  Assembly. 

"An  important  and  enlightening  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  of  young 
people  at  this  time  in  history." — Chicago 
Recreation  Committee's  Recreation  News. 

"A  comprehensive  survey  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  factors  affecting 
young  people  in  the  decades  following 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I,  and 
in  the  present  post-war  period.  .  .  .  An 
interesting  and  valuable  textbook  for 
those  concerned  with  youth  problems." 
— Library  Journal.  $4.00 

SO  YOU  WANT 
TO  HELP  PEOPLE 

Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg 

Whether  you  supervise  a  group  of 
youngsters  "just  for  fun"  or  direct 
grown-ups'  activities  as  your  voca- 
tion, here  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
you.  It  enables  you  to  help  people 
by  understanding  why  they  act  as 
they  do.  Here  are  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene  and  the  technics  of 
experts  stated  in  simple,  usable  terms 
to  fit  the  ordinary  problems  con- 
fronting group  leaders  everywhere. 

"This  mental  hygiene  primer  for  group 
leaders,  by  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
offers  much  insight  and  practical  help  in 
dealing  with  human  nature,  and  would 
be  useful  to  parents,  teachers,  and  com- 
munity leaders  of  all  sorts.  General 
principles  are  abundantly  illustrated  by 
cases,  and  the  book  gets  a  high  score 
for  readability. "—Family  Life. 

"Any  group  leader,  no  matter  how  ex- 
perienced or  successful,  will  find  help 
in  these  clearly  written  pages.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  a  long-needed  tool  for  all  who 
work  with  groups." — Woman's  Press. 

"One  of  the  most  helpful  publications 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  for  a 
long  time.  .  .  ,  The  author's  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  leadership  and  per- 
sonal relationships  is  applicable  to  every- 
one who  works  with  people." — Flora  Lee 
Sherman,  Consultant,  Family  Life  Edu- 
cation Program.  $3.00 

At  your  bookstore  or 
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insisting  that  the  only  sound  way  to 
provide  for  the  continuing  needs  of 
the  seriously  disabled  veterans  was  by 
"regular  monthly  payment  of  com- 
pensation." 

Congress,  however,  retained  its  re- 
spect for  him  to  the  end,  and  his 
widespread  personal  popularity  cer- 
tainly has  far  outweighed  his  dogged 
support  of  unpopular  positions.  Con- 
gress also  knew  that  Bradley  was 
army-trained,  which  explained  his  in- 
ability to  compromise.  In  the  army 
he  was  used  to  giving  orders  to  sub- 
ordinates and  taking  them  from  su- 
periors. While  he  clearly  recognized 
Congress  as  his  superior,  he  stopped 
short  of  the  individual  congressman. 

BEYOND  DOUBT,  THE  MAJOR  POSITIVE 
accomplishment  of  the  Bradley  regime 
at  VA  is  the  greatly  praised  transfor- 
mation of  the  hospital  and  medical 
service  into  something  unquestionably 
first  class.  That  has  been  an  enduring 
relief  to  Congress  and  a  godsend  to 
the  veteran,  a  startling  and  dramatic 
job  done  by  the  General  and  his  chief 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  Dr.  Hawley. 

The  VA  medical  service  had  been 
called  "the  backwash  of  American 
medicine."  The  first  reform  was  to 
get  Congress  to  create  a  semi-indepen- 
dent department  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery and  release  its  doctors  and  nurses 
from  civil  service  requirements  and 
salary  limitations.  In  rapid-fire  suc- 
cession Bradley  and  Hawley  got  forty- 
six  new  hospitals  from  army-navy  sur- 
pluses, staffed  them.  Hawley  appealed 
to  organized  medicine  and  to  the 
country's  medical  schools  for  help. 
Sixty-one  top  schools  set  up  "Dean's 
committees"  to  supervise  closely  the 
work  of  VA  doctors,  recommend  resi- 
dent physicians.  For  the  first  time  the 
VA  offered  veterans  medical  care  as 
up-to-date  as  any  in  the  country. 

Some  118,000  patients  are  now  get- 
ting that  first  class  care  from  nearly 
7,000  physicians  in  VA  hospitals 
which  are  at  last  closely  linked  to 
civilian  specialists  and  schools. 

There  are,  however,  two  glaring 
shortcomings  which  face  the  new  ad- 
ministrator, Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.  Only 
two  of  ninety  new  hospitals  author- 
ized by  Congress  have  been  built  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
whom  Bradley  turned  over  the  job. 
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Nine  more  are  under  construction, 
and  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
completed  for  twenty-one.  Construc- 
tion of  additions  to  existing  hospitals 
is  in  better  shape,  over  half  completed. 

Insurance  is  the  biggest  headache 
of  all.  Chaos  has  persisted  through 
the  two  years  of  Bradley's  "army  of 
occupation."  There  still  remains  a 
great  muddle  of  unanswered  mail  and 
unreceipted  premium  payments.  With 
demobilization,  the  VA  had  to  assume 
the  collection  of  premiums  on  over 
5,000,000  policies,  payment  of  which 
had  been  deducted  from  pay  while 
the  holders  were  in  active  service. 
Just  as  Bradley  was  decentralizing  the 
VA,  millions  of  letters,  premium  pay- 
ments, and  insurance  conversion 
forms  descended  on  the  organization. 
Thousands  of  veterans  have  dropped 
this  excellent  insurance  in  disgust. 

"We  can  best  evaluate  the  veterans' 
advance,"  General  Bradley  says,  "in 
terms  of  the  three  most  urgent  prob- 
lems that  faced  them:  jobs,  homes, 
and  education." 

In  these  terms,  the  VA  has  fallen 
short,  at  least  of  a  permanent  solution. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  unem- 
ployed and  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  jobs.  Three  million  in  col- 
lege, school  or  training  will  soon  en- 
ter an  increasingly  competitive  labor 
market.  Poor  housing  or  no  housing 
at  all  is  the  subject  of  many  a  bitter 
comparison  to  the  foxholes  of  war, 
yet  no  constructive  legislative  step  has 
been  taken  which  promises  a  solution 
to  that  problem.  The  General  says: 

There  is  no  "veteran's  problem."  It 
is  a  readjustment  problem.  The  whole 
point  of  the  VA  program  is  to  make  an 
end  to  the  dependency  of  any  veteran 
by  helping  him  get  on  his  feet.  If,  on 
account  of  disability,  he  cannot  be  made 
wholly  independent,  then  he  deserves 
compensation  from  the  government  to 
make  up  for  the  loss. 

The  veterans  of  this  war  and  their 
dependents  will  soon  make  up  nearly  a 
majority  of  the  population.  Conse- 
quently, any  special  privileges  they  get 
from  their  government,  they  themselves 
will  largely  have  to  pay  for.  That's 
what  makes  them  citizens  first. 

Whether  veterans  or  citizens,  fac- 
ing housing  shortages,  unemployment 
prospects  and  further  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  they  must  look  else- 
where than  to  the  VA  for  a  solution. 

Justified  as  this  criticism  may  be, 
however,  it  does  not  gainsay  the  GI 
General's  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments.  He  took  on  the  VA  when  it 
GRAPHIC,) 
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was  on  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe  that 
would  have  made  a  new  low  in  gov- 
ernmental ineptitude  a  major  crisis 
in  domestic  politics.  Bradley  remolded 
the  VA  to  carry  out  its  specific  post- 
war mission.  Although  he  will  have 
many  problems  to  solve,  the  new  ad- 
ministrator will  have  a  far  easier  time 
of  it  than  Bradley.  Red  tape,  piled  up 
claims,  insurance  problems,  delega- 
tions, pressure  groups,  and  congress- 
men will  plague  him.  But  the  heat  is 
off.  Bradley's  Battle  of  the  Demobili- 
zation is  won. 

The  State  of  Alaska 

(from  page  77) 

by  sea  all  traveled  on  Canadian  ves- 
sels. In  other  words,  the  congressmen 
refused  to  put  up  with  accommoda- 
tions which  they  inflict  by  law  on  the 
average  Alaskan. 

.DISCRIMINATION  IN  ALASKA  is  AL- 
most  endless.  For  example,  all  parcel 
post  in  the  territory  travels  at  the 
eighth  zone  or  maximum  rate,  no 
matter  what  the  distance  over  which 
it  is  sent.  It  costs  as  much  to  mail  a 
package  the  14  miles  from  Skagway 
to  Port  Chilkoot  as  to  ship  the  same 
parcel  the  3,200  miles  from  Boston  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  established  no  zone  differ- 
entials for  Alaska. 

Alaska  sent  many  men  to  war,  but 
when  they  were  discharged  by  the 
services — which  evidently  knew  noth- 
ing of  Alaskan  travel  costs — they  re- 
ceived only  five  cents  a  mile  for  trans- 
portation. Service  men  from  Shish- 
maref  and  Beaver  spent  $350  apiece  of 
their  own  money  to  get  back  home. 

In  the  American  West  the  govern- 
ment subsidized  the  railroads  with 
fabulously  valuable  land  grants,  many 
of  them  exceeding  the  total  value  of 
the  new  route.  Thus  the  Northern 
Pacific  received  $137,000,000  worth  of 
timber  and  grazing  acreage  to  con- 
struct a  $71,000,000  railroad"  This  may 
have  been  high  handed  disposition  of 
our  common  heritage,  but  at  least 
rail  rates  were  low  and  settlers  poured 
into  the  country.  In  Alaska,  an  in- 
finitely sterner  land,  an  opposite  pol- 
icy has  prevailed.  Instead  of  subsi- 
dizing the  Alaska  Railroad,  Congress 
has  insisted  that  it  pay  its  way.  As  a 
result,  travelers  in  Alaska  pay  more 
to  ride  in  rickety  day  coaches  over  a 
corrugated  roadbed  than  they  would 
to  travel  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
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or  City  of  Portland  in  "the  States." 
This  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
Army's  statement  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  1939  that  "there  appears  at 
present  to  be  no  necessity,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  national  defense,  of  in- 
creasing the  military  garrison  in 
Alaska."  When  this  statement  was 
made,  the  only  troops  in  the  Terri- 
tory were  two  companies  of  infantry, 
their  ancient  guns  pointed  in  the  di- 
rection of  friendly  Canada.  Three 
years  later,  Japanese  soldiers  were 
slogging  ashore  at  Kiska  and  Attu. 
Organized  labor,  as  well  as  govern- 
ment and  industry,  has  occasionally 
created  grave  problems  for  Alaska.  In 
the  fall  of  1946,  a  shipping  strike 
closed  the  port  of  Seattle  for  more 
than  two  months.  Because  Seattle  con- 
trols the  territorial  trade,  Alaska 
found  itself  without  fresh  meat,  fuel 


oil,  medicines,  Christmas  toys.  Only 
emergency  truck  convoys  on  the  At- 
can  Highway  kept  any  supplies  at  all 
moving  to  Alaska.  Congressmen  con- 
demned labor's  "outrageous  conduct," 
but  did  nothing  to  open  the  great 
Canadian  ports  of  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert  to  Alaskan  commerce. 
That  would  have  been  a  threat  to  the 
Seattle  monopoly  which  the  delega- 
tion from  the  state  of  Washington 
did  not  permit  to  develop. 

Many  frontier  attitudes  still  prevail 
in  the  Territory.  Guns  are  packed 
by  men  in  "the  bush,"  and  not  to  use 
only  on  wolves  and  bears.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  liquor  is  al- 
most incredible.  And  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
rison, a  visiting  official  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  said  a  few 
months  ago,  "I  did  not  think  there 
was  any  place  under  the  American 
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A  HANDBOOK  FOR 

Social  Agency 
Administration 

By  Elvood  Street,  Director,  Community 

Chest  and   Council   of  Eastern   Fairfield 

County,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  social  work  agency.  The  only  up-to- 
date  volume  of  its  kind,  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive work  book  and  reference  manual 
for  all  kinds  of  social  work  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  Covering  the  entire 
machinery  of  administration,  it  includes 
the  work  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  general  executive;  governing  policies, 
personnel  relations,  as  well  as  budgeting 
and  accounting  procedures.  No  work  of 
comparable  encyclopedic  scope  is  available 
for  social  work  executives  who  wish  to 
make  more  efficient  and  economical  the 
entire  conduct  of  their  agency.  "...  a 
handbook  which  should  prove  of  construc- 
tive value  .  .  ."• — Virginia  Kirkus'  Bulletin 

$5.00 

Social 

Problems 

ON  THE  Home  Front 

A  Study  of 
War-Time  Influences 

By  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Dartmouth  College 

Of  interest  to  every  teacher  of  sociology 
and  professional  social  worker,  this  book 
is  a  first-hand,  absorbing  inquiry  into  the 
tremendous  social  problems  intensified  dur- 
ing and  stemming  out  of  World  War  II. 
Analyzing  such  disturbing  developments  as 
increased  family  disorganization,  delin- 
quency, sex  offenses,  crime  and  personal 
maladjustment,  the  author  draws  definite 
conclusions  as  to  how  a  reversal  of  these 
anti-social  trends  can  be  brought  about. 
"...  a  scholarly,  analytical  analysis  .  .  . 
observant,  well-documented  commentary." 
— Virginia  Kirkus'  Bulletin.  Coming  Feb- 
ruary 18th.  $3.50 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PAY 
FOR  EDUCATION? 

Approaches  to  the  Economies  of  Education 

By  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University 

How  can  our  colleges  adequately  handle  the  heavy  student  load 
now  bearing  down  on  their  existing  facilities?  How  can  we  rec- 
oncile the  wider  demand  for  higher  education  with  soaring  educa- 
tional costs  and  declining  resources?  This  book  is  the  first  com- 
plete appraisal  of  the  economic  dilemma  in  higher  education.  Its 
suggestions  for  meeting  the  situation  are  of  importance  to  every- 
one interested  in  extending  the  democratic  opportunity  for  college 
training.  Coming  February  18th.  $3.00 

EDUCATION  FOR 
WHAT  IS  REAL 

By  Earl  C.  Kelley,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit.  Foreword  by  John  Dewey. 

A  report  on  certain  significant  findings  of  the  Hanover  Institute, 
this  volume  focuses  upon  a  new  understanding  of  the  role  of  per- 
ception in  the  educational  process.  Analyzing  the  extent  to  which 
vision  can  bring  accurate  perceptual  results,  it  elaborates  the  im- 
plications of  these  discoveries  for  teaching,  learning  and  growth. 
"...  a  work  whose  significance  will  prove  virtually  inexhaustible." 
— John  Dewey  in  The  Foreword.  $2.00 


INTERCULTURAL  ATTITUDES 
IN  THE  MAKING 

Parents,  Youth  Leaders  and  Teachers 
of  Work 

Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society. 

Edited  by  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
William  Van  Til,  Bureau  for  Intel-cultural  Education 

A  working  manual  on  how  to  improve  attitudes  of  children  and 
young  people  toward  members  of  minority  groups — as  these  are 
met  in  school  and  neighborhood.  This  methods  book  for  parents, 
teachers  and  youth  group  workers  is  directed  toward  the  removal 
of  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  Si. no 

LABOR  UNIONS  IN  ACTION 

A  Study  of  the  Mainsprings  of  Unionism 

By  Jack  Barbash,  Lecturer  in  Labor  Problems,  Ameri- 
can University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Authoritative  and  inclusive,  this  sympathetic  examination  of  how 
and  why  labor  unions  operate  as  they  do  discusses  every  important 
labor  union  activity.  Emphasizing  the  period  from  1933  to  passage 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill,  the  discussion  includes  reasons  for  devel- 
opment of  unions,  relations  of  union  to  government,  welfare  «c- 
tivities  of  unions  and  problems  of  Communist  infiltration.  $3.30 
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every  social  work  agency.  The  only  up-to- 
date  volume  of  its  kind,  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive work  book  and  reference  manual 
for  all  kinds  of  social  work  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  Covering  the  entire 
machinery  of  administration,  it  includes 
the  work  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
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personnel  relations,  as  well  as  budgeting 
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conclusions  as  to  how  a  reversal  of  these 
anti-social  trends  can  be  brought  about. 
"...  a  scholarly,  analytical  analysis  .  .  . 
observant,  well-documented  commentary." 
— Virginia  Kirkus'  Bulletin.  $3.50 
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load  now  bearing  down  on  their  existing  facilities?  How 
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with  soaring  educational  costs  and  declining  resources? 
This  book  is  the  first  complete  appraisal  of  the  economic 
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By  Joseph  Rosenfarb,  Author  of 
"The  National  Labor  Policy" 

Can  we  have  personal  freedom,  administrative  effectiveness 
in  public  and  business  affairs,  and  necessary  public  controls 
of  private  enterprise?  This  book  faces  this  problem  fully, 
frankly  and  positively.  A  penetrating  study  growing  out 
of  the  author's  long  experience  in  a  Federal  administrative 
agency,  it  touches  every  aspect  of  the  problem — economic, 
political,  psychological  and  spiritual.  Its  constructive  ob- 
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ing is  advisable  so  the  subscription  may  begin  with  this  special 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
— the  meaning  of  America's 
experience  will  be  discussed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  INDUS- 
TRIAL PEACE  THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 
will  be  presented  by  Beulah 
Amidon. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  AND 
WORLD  CITIZENSHIP  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Rees  of  London 
continues  the  notable  series  on 
mental  health  as  plans  jell  for 
the  UN  meeting  on  this  sub- 
ject under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Rees. 

Evelyn  Seeley's  study  of 
CHILD  ADOPTION  based  on 
Maryland's  new  statutes  which 
are  among  the  country's  best. 
Kathryn  Close,  focusing  on 
the  other  end  of  life's  span, 
writes  on  GRANDPA  TAKES 
THE  SPOTLIGHT  —  current 
efforts  to  keep  old  folks  in 
the  stream  of  community  life. 

Louisiana's  Grambling  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  betterment  of  race 
relations  in  a  unique  way. 
You  will  want  to  read  about 
it  in  Blake  Clark's  COMMON 
SENSE  COLLEGE. 

LET  THE  DPS  COME  IN. 
A  plea  for  Congress  to  heed, 
by  William  S.  Bernard,  secre- 
tary of  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  Displaced  Persons. 

Edward  Weinfeld  tells  why 
he  endorses  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  in  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  BETTER  HOUSING. 
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Among  Ourselves 

FOURTEENTH  IN  OUR  "CALLING  AMER- 
ICA" series,  this  Graphic  special  is  in- 
scribed: 

— to  tidewater  colonists  who  made  much 
of  Indian  corn,  turkeys,  potatoes,  cran- 
berries, pumpkins  in  their  Thanksgivings; 
then  passed  them  on  to  all  mankind; 
—to  woodsmen  who  cleared  black  soil; 
sod-busters  who  opened  up  the  prairies; 
—to  Johnny  Appleseed  whose  precious 
sacks  gave  the  Middle  West  its  orchards, 
a  harbinger  of  Burbanks  and  Wallaces,  of 
county  agents,  erosion  experts  and  the  rest; 
—to  the  inventors  who  from  reapers  to 
tractors,  combines,  elevators,  and  flour 
mills,  supplied  tools  for  vast  harvests. 

CLOSER  IN,  WE  CAN  WELL  INSCRIBE  IT: 
— to  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  who, 
as  director  general  of  UNRRA,  projected 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  World  War  II. 
Member  of  die  board  of  Survey  Associates, 
we  hail  his  70th  birthday  this  month. 
— to  Edward  T.  Devine  who,  called  to  San 
Francisco  by  fire  and  earthquake,  set  the 
pattern  of  Red  Cross  work  in  coping  with 
civilian  disasters — later  applying  it  to  war 
time  refugees  in  France  and  Italy.  Iowa 
born,  a  ranking  leader  in  social  work 
since  the  90's,  one  of  our  founders  and 
first  editor  of  The  Survey — his  death  at  80 
last  month  is  an  intimate  loss  to  us. 
— to  Samuel  S.  Pels,  manufacturer,  long 
time  member  of  Survey  Associates,  recipi- 
ent of  this  year's'  Bok  Award  for  outstand- 
ing services  to  Philadelphia.  At  88,  his 
institute  for  creative  medical  research  in 
nutrition  has  been  enhanced  and  incor- 
porated in  Temple  University. 

IN    A    WIDER    ARC    OUR    INSCRIPTION    RUNS: 

— to  Herbert  Hoover,  food  strategist  of 
World  War  I  at  home — and  abroad  from 
Belgium  to  the  Volga;  ace  appraiser  of 
human  needs  in  World  War  II  and  after. 
— to  Simon  Lubin,  American  founder  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome. 

—to  the  organizers  of  American  voluntary 
oversea  relief  and  their  coordinator,  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain,  our  chairman. 
— to  Richard  J.  Allen,  now  key  executive 
in  USA  overseas  relief  and  his  ARC  proto- 
type, the  late  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  who  from 
1914  on  held  crucial  posts   in  Europe. 
— to   Clarence    Pickett   and    his    far    flung 
associates  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee; 

— to  Jane  Addams,  whose  book  "Peace  and 
Bread  in  War  Time"  (1922)  illuminated  as 
never  before  the  part  which  food  can  play 
in  cementing  the  world's  peoples. 
— to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  put  that 
concept  to  work  in  calling  the  Food  Con- 
ference at  Hot  Springs  in  1943;  to  three 
unflagging  proponents  of  FAO  which  sprang 
from  it:  Walter  McUougall,  Viscount  Bruce, 
Sir  John  Boyd  Orr. 
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A  first  on  the  Agenda 
of  the  postwar  world. 


FOOD 


Foreword  by  the  Editor 


The     call     that     reaches 
Americans  from  overseas. 


IVE   US    THIS    DAY    OUR   DAILY    BREAD. 

Nineteen  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since 
this  prayer  was  first  voiced  for  all  mankind.  Today, 
spoken  in  a  hundred  tongues,  it  has  become  a  great 
charge  on  human  concern  "to  match  world  hunger  with 
world  food." 

We  have  all  heard  calls  echoing  it  in  the  name  of 
undernourished  bodies,  of  parched  fields  and  demolished 
livelihoods.  We  have  heard  them  in  terms  not  only  of 
misery  and  hopelessness  but  of  reserves  and  initiatives 
that  stricken  people  can  bring  to  bear  themselves.  And 
more  and  more,  we  have  heard  calls  in  the  name  of 
young  lives  and  ancient  liberties,  of  mutual  aid,  economic 
revival,  and  renewed  footholds  for  democracy. 

Postwar   moves  of  the  United  States  in  response  to 
such  calls  have  encountered  ominous  clashes  abroad  bod- 
ing new  war  and  divided  counsels  at  home  as  to  roads 
to  abiding  peace.  Thus  our  European  Recovery  Program 
has  been  espoused  and  criticized,  alike,  as  a  means  to 
block  Communist  domination  of  Western  Europe.  More, 
here  and  overseas,  it  has  been  challenged  as  a  counter 
stroke  by  New  World  capitalism  to  dominate  the  Old. 
There  is  another  approach,  rooted  in  Roosevelt's  call 
for   a   modern   deliverance — for   a   new   freedom   in   the 
Atlantic  Charter:  Freedom  from  Want.   Thus  President 
Truman's  call  on  our  granaries  last  fall  was  to  meet 
ravages  where  drought  had  compounded  Nazi  conquest. 
From  the  first,  Americans  generally  rallied  to  the  con- 
ception that  through  the  Marshall  Plan  we  should  hold 
out  help  to  hard  pressed  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  so 
that  they  can  get  back  on  their  feet,  and  choose  their  way 
of  life  untrammeled  by  foreign  coercion  or  the  compul- 
sions of  hunger.  Here  were  peoples  from  whom  our 
freedoms  sprang,  and  as  Secretary  Stimson  put  it,  we 
could  neither  stand  apart  nor  desert  every  principle  by 
which  we  claim  to  live. 

One  ground  urged  for  unilateral  action  was  that 
habitual  vetoes  in  the  UN  Security  Council  would  shelve 
such  succor.  At  this  date,  with  the  Marshall  Plan  still 
hanging  fire  in  Congress,  the  call  on  Americans,  as  I 
hear  it,  is  to  see  that  help  gets  through  now  by  the  one 
instrumentality  which  holds  out  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
too  little  and  too  late.  And  thereafter  see  that  help 
administered  hews  to  Secretary  Marshall's  aim  directed 
"not  against  any  country  or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger, 
desperation,  chaos." 
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ITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  PALESTINE  DIVIDING  THE 
headlines  last  month,  it  may  seem  out  of  focus  to  put 
food  high  on  the  agenda  of  postwar  concern.  But  to  plan 
peace  and  not  reckon  with  food  is  to  build  on  quicksand. 


Of  all  the  capitals  of  Central  Europe,  Prague,  in  Presi- 
dent Benes'  words,  has  had  "historic  ties  with  Western 
civilization."  A  majority  of  the  coalition  cabinet  accepted 
the  Anglo-French  invitation  to  Paris  last  year  to  study 
the  Marshall  Plan — and  then  rescinded  it  under  prompt- 
ing from  Moscow.  This  deviation  may  have  set  going 
the  chain  of  external  and  internal  pressures  which  in 
February  wrote  off  the  independence  of  the  Republic. 
While  Communist  inspired  strikes  in  France  and  Italy 
failed  last  fall,  inflation  and  high  prices  had  been  their 
allies,  and  so  long  as  this  tinder  for  discontent  continues, 
Paris  and  Rome  will  be  on  tenterhooks. 


JL     HE   GRIEVOUS    PRELUDE  TO   PARTITION    IN    PALESTINE   LAY 

in  Nazi  persecution  and  extermination  of  European  Jews. 
Came  the  British  White  Paper,  spurred  by  Arab  unrest, 
which  shut  off  their  haven  of  rescue;  and  since  then  the 
banking  up  of  homeless  refugees,  stripped  of  their  means 
of  livelihood  and  stopped  in  their  tracks. 

In  the  foreground  was  the  promised  "homeland"  of 
this  and  an  earlier  exodus.  With  his  Egyptian  granaries 
stocked  in  fat  years  ready  for  the  lean,  Joseph  was  the 
prototype  of  food  conservationists  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  modern  engineers  and  agriculturists  who 
helped  Jewish  settlers  turn  wasteland  into  gardens. 

For  erosion  can  be  as  deadly  as  war  and  Europe  is  by 
no  means  the  only  continent  where  hunger  presses  on 
life  and  health.  This  spring  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (UN)  holds  a  conference  at  Baguio,  in 
the  Philippines,  concerned  with  shortages  in  the  staff  of 
life  for  half  Asia— rice. 

Last  month,  at  Cairo,  a  similar  conference  brought 
together  representatives  from  countries  in  the  Near  East, 
not  to  plan  Arab  League-Zionist  clashes,  but  to  consider 
as  never  before  what  irrigation  can  bring  to  desert 
country;  how  ancient  husbandry  can  be  advanced. 

In  these  regional  projects  we  have  glimpses  of  the 
worldwide  terrain  of  the  FAO— of  its  evangel  of  food 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  plenty  and  good  will  among 
men. 

Two  of  FAO's  pioneers  begin  and  close  this  special 
number— Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  and  Viscount  Bruce.   And 
in  the  pages  between  their  articles  others  explore: 
The  World  Food  Crisis:  the  facts  and  their  import. 
American    response:   public   and    private,   to   overseas 
needs. 

Paradox   at  .home:  bumper   crops,   food    rationed   by 
poverty. 

Collective  action:  through  and  throughout  the  United 
Nations. — PAUL  KELLOGG 
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standard  would  bring  prosperity  to 
an  expanding  agriculture  and  prevent 
a  slump  such  as  occurred  after  the 
first  world  war. 

This  would  affect  other  industries. 
The  necessary  food  could  not  be  pro- 
duced without  an  enormous  quantity 
of  industrial  products — not  only  agri- 
cultural implements  and  fertilizers, 
but  also,  for  example,  capital  equip- 
ment for  irrigation  and  flood  control 
and  for  improved  means  of  transport- 
ing and  storing  food.  Then  the  food 
will  not  be  produced  unless  the  man 
on  the  land  has  a  standard  of  living 
comparable  to  that  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  other  industries.  The  price 
offered  must  be  sufficient  to  provide 
such  a  standard.  This  will  offer  an 
expanding  market  for  consumer 
goods  needed  by  that  half  of  the 
world's  population  engaged  in  pri- 
mary production,  which  in  turn  will 
help  the  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries to  maintain  that  full  employ- 
ment which  is  so  essential  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability. 


A 


WORLD    FOOD    PLAN    BASED    ON    HU- 

man  needs  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  social  unrest  and  antagonism 
to  the  existing  economic  system.  Men 
will  know  that  their  desire  to  be 
lifted  out  of  poverty  and  misery  is 
being  fulfilled  —  that  they  can  look 
forward  to  a  future  in  which  their 
children  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full 
life  which  in  the  past  has  been  lim- 
ited to  a  relatively  small  minority. 
They  will  feel  that  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  use  all  their  creative 
faculties  and  are  an  essential  part  of 
a  great  community  helping  to  build 
a  new  world  of  peace  and  plenty. 

International  cooperation  to  this 
end  will  help  also  to  alky  the  enmity 
and  bitterness  of  the  people  of  the 
undeveloped  countries  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  exploited  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  so-called  "master  races." 
If  the  wealthy,  highly  industrialized 
countries  and  the  poorer,  undeveloped 
countries  work  together  on  a  world 
food  plan,  the  latter  will  feel  that 
they  are  partners  on  an  equal  basis  in 
creating  the  new  wealth  needed  for 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all 
nations. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations  was 
established  to  enable  nations  to  work 
together  in  carrying  out  a  world  food 


plan.  FAO  was  intended  by  the  peo- 
ples who  created  it  to  be  the  spear- 
head of  a  really  broad  international 
movement  which  would  begin  with 
increasing  food  production  and  con- 
sumption, thus  initiating  the  general 
drive  for  an  expanding  economy  at 
the  point  where  it  can  best  be  initia- 
ted— with  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

These  are  the  lines  along  which 
human  society  must  evolve  for  its 
own  safety.  In  the  second  world 
war,  President  Roosevelt  enunciated 
the  doctrine  of  the  four  freedoms  for 
all  men  as  the  main  objective  of  in- 
ternational policy  and  as  the  only 
foundation  for  world  peace.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
later  elaborated  these  principles  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Then  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  that  the  first  ac- 
tion for  peace  by  the  United  Nations 
should  be  a  world  cooperative  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  want, 
beginning  with  want  of  food. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  were  established  to 
enable  nations  to  cooperate  in  apply- 
ing science  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  earth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  all  countries. 
The  future  of  our  civilization  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  developing  action 
programs  and  in  getting  the  nations 
to  cooperate  to  carry  them  through. 

T 

JL  HE    TWO    WORLD    WARS    MARKED    THE 

convulsive  end  of  an  era.  The 
atomic  bomb  which  fell  in  Hiro- 
shima was  both  the  death  knell  of 
a  passing  age  and  the  herald  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  age.  This  crisis  in  our 
civilization  is  due  to  modern  science, 
which  has  advanced  more  in  the  last 
forty  years  than  in  the  previous  two 
thousand  years.  The  great  forces 
which  science  has  let  loose  are  push- 
ing man  into  the  new  age  for  which 
he  is  ill  prepared,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually. 

The  issue  which  he  must  now  face 
is  whether  he  will  use  science  to  de- 


stroy human  society,  or  realize  that 
the  only  hope  of  survival  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  futility  of  war,  and 
effective  cooperation  among  nations 
to  build  a  new  civilization  in  which 
man  can  attain  a  level  of  physical 
and  spiritual  well-being  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  Utopians. 

The  United  Nations  Assembly  and 
its  organizations  marks  the  beginning 
of  cooperation.  Some  are  beginning  to 
despair  because  the  high  hopes  for 
the  success  of  this  "Parliament  of 
Man"  are  not  being  fulfilled.  But 
we  must  remember  that  selfish  na- 
tional interests  and  ambitions  and 
racial  hatreds  still  persist.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  these  are  eradi- 
cated from  human  society  and  re- 
placed by  a  more  enlightened  outlook 
which  will  make  for  better  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  gov- 
ernments. But  the  assembly  still 
meets  and  functions,  however  im- 
perfectly. Its  violent  debates  are  what 
might  be  expected  when  mankind  is 
in  the  throes  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
era. 

While  the  assembly  is  holding  gov- 
ernments together  at  the  top  level,  the 
specialized  agencies  can  begin  to 
build  a  new  world  from  the  bottom 
upward.  The  world  food  plan  put 
forward  by  FAO  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperation  at  a  level  where 
political  and  ideological  differences 
are  not  so  acute.  Here  is  the  be- 
ginning of  international  cooperation 
which  can  gradually  come  to  embrace 
all  nations.  Such  collaboration  on 
concrete  measures  of  benefit  to  all 
can  lay  the  foundation  on  which 
there  will  rise  some  form  of  world 
government  to  regulate  international 
affairs. 


H. 


LOWEVER  GOVERNMENTS  MAY  Dis- 
agree at  present,  the  people  of  all 
countries,  when  not  poisoned  by 
political  propaganda,  demand  the 
cooperation  of  governments  in  build- 
ing the  world  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  science  has  made  possible.  The 
magnificent  effort  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  others  else- 
where in  proportion  to  their  resources 
in  relieving  the  misery  of  their  fel- 
low men  in  other  countries  is  an 
indication  of  the  inherent  good  will 
of  the  people  of  all  countries.  It  is 
that  inherent  decency  in  human  na- 
ture which  makes  it  certain  that  man 
will  make  good  and  that  his  child- 
ren will  inherit  the  New  Earth. 
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SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


The  Man  and  His  Message 

An  intimate  portrait  of  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr — Scottish  scientist  and  practical 
farmer  who  has  been  rousing  the  world's  conscience  with  his  Gospel  of  Food. 


»*n       HAT   IS   THE   FIRST  COSMIC   VOICE 

JL  I  have  heard  since  the  Roose- 
velt of  1941."  This  is  what  an  Ameri- 
can radio  producer  remarked  after 
hearing  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  at  the 
microphone.  The  radio  man  knew 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  of  Orr,  or 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  of 
which  since  its  inception  he  has  been 
director  general. 

Sir  John  was  talking  "off  the  cuff"; 
he  had  an  uncompromising  Scots 
accent,  few  radio  graces,  and  an  un- 
tutored radio  manner.  But  he  had 
that  rare  quality  of  the  "cosmic  voice" 
which  the  American  defined  as  "the 
voice  which  makes  people  everywhere 
say  'That's  just  how  I  feel'  or  That's 
just  what  I  believe.'  " 

It  is  not  the  Churchill  voice,  or 
manner,  with  rolling  periods  and  the 
drum-beat  to  action.  It  is  not  the 
Roosevelt  voice  of  the  exhortative 
phase  but  die  Roosevelt  of  1941  who 
uncannily  awoke  the  response  of  his 
world  listeners  by  identifying  himself 
with  their  mood,  with  their  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  with  their  commonalty. 
When  one  comes  to  analyze  the  qual- 
ity, whether  in  Roosevelt,  leading  die 
world,  or  in  Orr,  trying  to  convert 
the  world,  one  finds  that  it  is  perhaps 
less  a  matter  of  the  man  than  of  die 
message. 

In  Orr  these  are  practically  insep- 
arable because  he  is  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  his  message.  For  he  is 
essentially  a  simple  man  with  a  simple 
gospel.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  "Food  is 
grown  to  be  eaten"  or  "The  hungry 
are  to  be  fed."  That  can  be  expanded 
into  volumes;  it  can  set  the  economists 
tearing  their  hair;  it  can  silence  states- 
men and  confound  politicians.  Ex- 
perts have  analyzed  it  in  a  library  of 
theses  and  treatises;  other  experts  have 
said  that  it  is  impossible;  and  all  these 
experts — because  the  message  cannot 
be  gainsaid — have  been  told  by  Sir 
John  that  their  job  is  essentially  to 
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RITCHIE  CALDER 

— By  the  science  editor  of  the 
News  Chronicle,  London;  member, 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  States- 
man and  Nation;  and  one  of  two 
British  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers 
(U.  S.).  His  most  recent  assign- 
ment was  as  a  delegate  to  UNESCO 
at  last  fall's  meeting  in  Mexico 
City. 

He  worked  closely  with  Sir  John 
Orr  in  his  nutrition  crusade,  was 
special  adviser  at  the  Famine  Con- 
ference in  Washington  in  May, 
1946,  and  at  FAO  conferences 
that  September  in  Copenhagen  and 
again  in  Geneva  in  1947. 
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make  the  impossible  possible.  Why? 
Because  the  scientists  can  tell  them 
how  and  the  people  of  die  world  de- 
mand it. 

Both  die  Scotch  burr  and  the  "cos- 
mic" quality  of  Orr's  voice  are  en- 
hanced by  its  reverberating  honesty 
and  microphone  sincerity.  Like  his 
personality  in  the  flesh,  it  "gets  you." 

Orr  "got  me"  in  1931.  I  had  gone 
to  Aberdeenshire  on  a  duty  assign- 
ment which  was  not  particularly  ex- 
citing. I  had  been  told  that  I  ought 
to  be  showing  an  active  interest  in 
animal  nutrition — "menus  for  pigs"  as 
I  flippantly  described  it — and  that  the 
man  I  ought  to  see,  was  Dr.  John 
Boyd  Orr,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard.  I  was  not  unique;  few  people 
had  in  fact  heard  of  Orr  at  that  time, 
outside  scientific  circles  in  which  he 
had  established  an  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence in  his  own  sphere.  His 
academic  distinctions  actually  include 
degrees  from  universities  of  three  con- 
tinents and  fellowships  of  a  dozen 
learned  societies. 

At  the  Rowett  Institute  at  Bucks- 
burn,  I  was  to  be  received  by  a  re- 
ticent— I  might  say  truculent— Scots- 
man, who  showed  me  around  his  lab- 
oratories with  not  very  good  grace 
and,  as  I  pointed  out  to  him  over  cof- 
fee afterwards,  with  an  obvious  chip 


on  his  shoulder.    Then  he  told  me 
what  the  chip  was. 

There  was  the  quality  of  an  Old 
Testament  prophet  about  him  then 
and  there  still  is.  On  that  Aberdeen- 
shire  hilltop  he  expounded  to  me  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  Years  later  at  the 
Famine  Conference  in  Washington  in 
May  of  1946,  he  came  to  the  end  of 
his  speech  before  the  exhausted  dele- 
gates. Afterward  he  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it.  "John,"  I  said,  "I  have 
liked  it  better  every  time  I  have  heard 
it  since  that  day  at  Bucksburn  sixteen 
years  ago."  Of  course  it  is  not  the 
same  speech,  but  his  is  the  same  con- 
stant theme.  And  it  is  the  constancy 
of  the  man  to  his  theme,  resisting  the 
expediency  of  politics  and  the  cynical 
"realism"  of  economics,  which  is  his 
embattled  strength. 


H, 


-IS  JOB  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  RoWETT 

Institute  was  to  convince  farmers  of 
the  value  of  nutrition.  "That  is  easy," 
he  said  then,  "because  we  can  prove 
that  it  pays  a  dividend  in  terms  of 
dieir  flocks  and  herds.  But  I  can't 
interest  them  in  the  nutrition  of  their 
ain  bairns,  let  alone  the  bairns  of 
other  people."  And  that  was  the  chip 
on  his  shoulder.  His  concern  was 
with  human  beings.  He  said: 

Think  of  it!  A  thousand  million  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  never  have  enough 
to  eat — not  only  the  famine-threatened 
millions  but  all  the  other  countless  mil- 
lions, who  short  of  starvation,  have 
never  known  what  real  health  means. 
And  a  thousand  million  peasants  and 
farmers  in  poverty  because  they  can't 
produce  the  food  the  hungry  need,  or  if 
they  do,  face  ruin,  because  of  something 
called  "overproduction."  The  world  can 
produce  the  food  the  people  need. 
Think  of  the  dividend  that  they  would 
pay  not  only  in  the  prosperity  of  farm- 
ers but  in  human  well-being. 

But  nutritional  self-sufficiency  for 
one  country  could  only  be  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  other  countries.  It  could  only 
be  done,  as  he  recognized  even  then, 
on  a  world  scale. 

There  on  that  hilltop  he  preached 
what  he  has  since  been  trying  to  put 
into  practice  —  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  talking  the  New  Testament 
language  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Btit  a  prophet  with  his  feet  solidly  on 
the  ground. 


WAS     BORN     TO     THE    ROLE.     HE 

comes  from  a  family  of  Covenanters, 
those  religious  insurgents  who  were 
harried,  persecuted,  and  martyred  for 
their  faith.  He  was  born  in  the  Cov- 
enanting countryside  of  Kilmaurs  in 
Ayrshire  in  the  Burns  country  of 
western  Scotland.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church.  His  father,  a  small 
landowner,  or  "Bonnet  Laird,"  was  a 
lay  theologian  who  meant  his  eldest 
son  to  "wag  his  pow  in  the  pulpit." 
He  intended  his  son  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  "Wee  Free  Kirk,"  those 
independents  within  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church.  To  that  end,  John 
Boyd  Orr  went  to  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity and  took  his  M.A.  in  preparation 
for  his  divinity  course. 

Being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  he 
took  a  zoology  course  on  the  side 
just  to  see  what  was  in  all  this  Dar- 
win business.  It  convinced  him  of 
two  things  —  that  he  might  be  a  good 
biologist  and  that  he  could  never  be 
a  good  preacher.  He  decided  to  go 
in  for  medicine  and,  "to  work  his  way 
through  the  varsity,"  he  took  a  job 
as  a  teacher  at  Saltcoats  in  Ayrshire 
and  then  returned  to  take  his  medical 
degree.  His  contemporaries  agree  that 
had  he  chosen  he  could  have  had  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  practitioner. 
Again  he  chose  differently.  What  he 
saw  as  an  interne,  walking  the  hos- 
pital wards,  and  what  he  saw  in  the 
slums  of  Glasgow  converted  him  to  a 
research  career.  The  science  of  nutri- 
tion was  beginning  to  emerge  and  he 
joined  the  pioneers. 

In  1914,  John  Boyd  Orr,  M.A., 
M.D.,  D.Sc.,  with  glittering  worldly 
prizes  before  him,  was  offered  the  job 
of  directing  the  first  animal  nutrition 
research  department  which  was  being 
established  at  Aberdeen.  The  salary 
was  ,£380  a  year;  the  laboratory  was 
a  cellar  in  Marischall  College. 

Then  came  World  War  I.  Orr  won 
the  D.S.O.  and  M.C.  (twice)  for  brav- 
ery under  fire.  (Don't  ask  him  for 


his  citations;  he'll  tell  you  he  has  lost 
them!)  Then  he  transferred  to  the 
navy.  When  peace  came  he  shed  his 
rank  and  his  honors  and  went  back 
to  his  ,£380  a  year  in  Aberdeen. 

From  that  cellar  grew  a  veritable 
township  of  research — the  cluster  of 
institutions  and  farm  lands  making 
up  the  Rowett  Research  Institute  in 
which  the  genius  of  Orr  revealed  it- 
self not  only  in  scientific  exploration 
but  in  an  incredible  capacity  for  per- 
suading hard-boiled  people  that  re- 
search is  a  "good  thing."  Rowett,  who 
gave  his  name  to  it,  was  a  port  wine 
importer  whom  Orr  met  at  dinner. 
The  thousand  acre  Duthie  Experi- 
mental Farm,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  endowed  by  one  of  the 
toughest  Scottish  cattle  breeders.  The 
Reid  Library,  on  which  Orr  based  the 
Imperial  Bureau  of  Animal  Nutrition, 
was  the  generous  gift  of  a  penny- 
conscious  Aberdeen  lawyer.  The 
Strathcona  Club,  the  impressive  Hall 
of  Residence  (where  scientists  gather 
from  all  over  the  world)  was  snow- 
balled from  a  casual  cheque  from 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, 
grandson  of  the  great  builder  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  By  Orr's 
hardheaded  business  acumen  the  ex- 
perimental farm  is  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, supporting  itself  and  its  experi- 
ments. 


*•  ROM  THE  ROWETT  INSTITUTE  IN  THE 
middle  twenties  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  to  East  Africa.  Its  assign- 
ment was  to  study  the  wasted  pas- 
tures of  the  Masai  and  Kikuyu  tribes 
and  the  effect  on  the  native  herds. 
But  the  doctor  in  Orr  added  to  that 
mission  medical  experts  to  study  the 
human  effects  as  well.  The  report  of 
that  investigation  is  one  of  the  classics 
of  nutritional  literature.  For  the  Masai 
are  a  warrior  tribe  of  meat-eaters  and 
blood-drinkers  —  the  carnivores  —  and 
the  Kikuyu  are  cereal-eaters  and  milk- 
drinkers.  The  study  of  comparative 
diseases  resulted  in  a  massive  group 
investigation  in  social  medicine. 

Orr,  however,  realized  that  he  did 
not  need  to  go  to  darkest  Africa  for 
group  studies  in  malnutrition.  His 
next  "expedition"  was  to  darkest  Scot- 
land. He  went  among  the  underpaid 
and  underprivileged  miners  of  Lan- 
arkshire. There  in  the  villages  which 
crouch  in  the  shadows  of  the  slag- 
heaps,  he  fed  two  hundred  children 
of  the  miners'  community  for  a  year 
experimentally  and,  as  he  says,  they 


grew  and  blossomed  before  his  very 
eyes.  That  was  important — but  no- 
body heeded.  So  it  was  little  wonder 
that  the  Orr  of  1931  had  a  "chip  on 
his  shoulder." 

Then  he  made  a  decision  which  in 
those  unregenerate  days  threatened  his 
status  as  a  scientist.  He  decided  on 
what  was  to  become  the  "Food, 
Health,  and  Income"  survey.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  it  was  un- 
dignified for  a  Fellow  of  the  august 
and  rarified  Royal  Society  to  get 
mixed  up  in  politics  and  economics. 
Orr,  however,  had  no  qualms.  All 
that  his  years  in  nutritional  research 
had  taught  him  was  that  when  people 
were  hungry  they  needed  food;  that 
when*  they  were  malnourished  they 
needed  good  food.  Textbooks  did  not 
have  the  answer  to  that.  Laboratory 
researches  merely  underlined  the  ob- 
vious. Vitamins,  calories,  mineral  in- 
dices were  to  Orr  the  jargon  of  frus- 
tration in  an  old  society  which  refused 
to  understand.  He  staked  his  auth- 
ority as  an  eminent  natural  scientist, 
in  extending  his  researches  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  social  complex. 


T, 


HE    RESULT   OF    HIS   NATIONWIDE    IN- 

quiry  was  political  dynamite.  It 
showed  that  in  the  Britain  of  the  mid- 
dle Thirties  fifty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation did  not  have  an  income  which 
would  guarantee  them  a  diet  adequate 
to  health.  The  operative  word,  the 
word  that  mattered,  is  "guarantee."  A 
good  housewife,  a  family  with  a  gar- 
den, or  people  in  the  country,  could 
"get  by"  but  half  of  the  people  were 
living  below  what  shipping  men 
would  call  the  Plimsoll  line  of  health. 
And  the  bottom  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion— the  families  of  the  unemployed 
— were  definitely  undernourished. 

It  was  in  1934  that  Orr  announced 
his  findings  from  the  platform  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  every  par- 
liamentary candidate  had  to  face  the 
challenge  of  these  facts.  Economists 
and  statisticians  tried  to  pull  them  to 
pieces  and  succeeded  only  in  confirm- 
ing them.  The  academies  shuddered 
but  joined  the  Committee  against 
Malnutrition.  The  government  was 
outraged  but  it  knighted  John  Boyd 
Orr. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  at  Aberdeen  in 
1935,  Sir  John  received  a  telegram 
which  adapted  the  remark  of  Bishop 
Latimer  as  the  faggots  burned  around 
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him  and  Bishop  Ridley  at  Oxford. 
The  telegram  read  "Be  of  good  cheer, 
Brother  Orr,  for  we  have  this  day 
lighted  in  Geneva  such  a  candle,  as 
by  God's  grace,  shall  never  be  put 
out."  It  was  signed  "Stanley  Bruce 
and  Frank  McDougall." 

This  was  a  way-mark  in  the  career 
of  John  Orr.  It  meant  that  his  work, 
so  far  confined  to  Britain,  was  being 
extended  throughout  the  world.  The 
signers  hailed  from  the  South  Pacific. 
Now  special  adviser  at  FAO,  Mc- 
Dougall was  an  old  associate  of  Orr's 
and  economic  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia.  Stanley  Bruce, 
long  time  Australian  premier  and 
now  Viscount  Bruce  of  Melbourne, 
chairman  of  the  World  Food  Council, 
was  then  Australian  delegate  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  day  he  had 
carried  a  resolution  which  established 
a  Mixed  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which,  as  he  had  said,  was 
to  "marry"  food  and  agriculture.  This 
was  the  progenitor  of  FAO.  Under 
this  commission  was  set  up  the  Tech- 
nical Committee  of  World  Nutrition- 
ists, on  which  Orr  served. 

As  a  result,  enquiries  patterned  af- 
ter the  "Food,  Health  and  Income" 
model  were  carried  out  in  League 
countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  survey  was  initiated  by 
Henry  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  was  to  confirm  in 


Sir  John,   the   practical   farmer  on  his   own   soil,   inspects  flocks   which 
survived  the  disastrous  winter  blizzards  and  summer  droughts  of   1947 


the  richest  country  in  the  world  the 
pattern  of  Orr's  British  results.  Again, 
50  percent  were  underprivileged  and 
again  10  percent  were  definitely  mal- 
nourished. The  revelations  in  other 
countries  were  even  more  disquieting. 


Vj    O  THE  WORLD  BEGAN  TO  COME  ALIVE 

to  the  significance  of  nutrition  in 
terms  of  human  and  social  values. 
These  enquiries  were  more  important 
than  the  monographs  which  they  pro- 
duced. The  common  denominator  of 
hunger  made  all  men  kin.  Man  by 
force  of  facts  was  made  his  brother's 
keeper.  Famine  was  no  longer  "an 
act  of  God,"  in  a  world  in  which 
human  ingenuity  and  common  pur- 
pose could  by  cooperation  satisfy  the 
people's  needs.  Scientific  fact  had  be- 
come the  challenge  to  the  world's 
conscience.  A  child  who  died  in  the 
kennels  of  Calcutta  became  as  urgent 
a  reproach  as  a  famished  child  left  in 
an  entry  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Orr  continued  his  work  in  Britain 
and  in  the  international  field.  It 
helped  to  create  the  "climate"  which 
produced  without  social  stress  or  po- 
litical dispute  the  British  rationing 
system  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 


basis  of  rationing  in  terms  of  human 
needs  and  well-being  had  already  been 
defined  and  accepted.  That  system 
(with  Orr  on  the  Cabinet's  Technical 
Committee)  brought  Britain  through 
a  six-year  war  healthier  than  when  it 
entered  it.  The  consumption  of  nu- 
tritional essentials  had  been  leveled 
up  and  leveled  down.  The  poor  were 
better  fed;  the  rich  were  none  the 
worse  for  being  less  well  fed. 

In  1942  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  came 
traveling  quietly  to  the  United  States. 
He  did  not  go  as  a  VIP  but  he  saw 
Very  Important  People  and  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  Hot  Springs  Con- 
ference at  which  Roosevelt's  call  for 
"Freedom  from  Want"  was  to  be  ex- 
amined in  terms  of  Ways  and  Means. 
(He  returned  from  that  trip  to  find 
that  his  nineteen  -  year  -  old  only  son 
had  been  lost  in  action  with  the 
RAF.)  Orr  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  that  conference.  There  were  gov- 
ernment departments  at  Whitehall 
which  barred  him  as  "unorthodox." 

Nevertheless,  the  irrepressible  Scot 
appeared  at  Hot  Springs  —  as  a 
shadow.  A  film,  "The  World  of 
Plenty,"  had  been  made  defining  the 
universal  problem  and  embodying 
Orr's  solution — a  world  community 
in  which  food  and  agriculture  were 
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Man  and  Message 

factors  in  the  same  equation;  in 
which  reason  and  commonsense  pre- 
vailed over  speculation,  over  slumps, 
and  over  selfishness;  in  which  the 
paradox  of  hunger  amid  plenty  was 
resolved. 

In  the  closing  sequence  of  this  film 
Orr,  in  full  close-up,  declares  his  faith 
and  issues  his  challenge.  When  that 
face,  rugged  as  though  it  had  been 
whittled  with  a  jack-knife,  or  carved 
on  Easter  Island,  thrust  forward  from 
the  screen,  the  delegates  at  Hot 
Springs  arose  and  cheered. 

His  stablemate,  McDougall,  was  to 
remain  and  carry  on  the  work  there 
through  the  preparatory  phase  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
which  the  conference  had  projected 
and  which  was  to  meet  eventually  in 
October  1945,  at  Quebec. 

In  the  interval  Sir  John  Orr  had 
become  Independent  M.P.  for  the 
Scottish  Universities,  to  carry  his  cru- 
sade onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  the  British  Delega- 
tion for  Quebec  was  announced,  Orr, 
the  father  of  it  all,  was  not  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  invited  a  few  days  be- 
fore its  departure  to  join  it  as  techni- 
cal adviser.  In  that  capacity  he  made 
one  speech  at  the  Quebec  conference. 
After  that  speech,  he  went  off  on  a 
solitary  climb  to  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  and  again  the  motif  .of  the 
Old  Testament  prophet  recurs.  For  a 
conference  deputation,  like  Elders  of 
the  Congregation,  followed  the 
prophet  to  the  mountain  top  and  led 
him  back  to  make  him  director 
general  by  acclamation. 
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_  I NDER      THE      FLAGS      OF      FORTY -FIVE 

nations  this  doctor  -  scientist  -  farmer 
raised  his  hand  and  took  the  interna- 
tional oath.  He  renounced  all  alle- 
giance except  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  owning  fealty  to  no  govern- 
ment, since  UN  was  still  unborn, 
becoming  the  first  World  Citizen. 

From  the  outset,  however,  Orr 
made  it  clear  that  the  charter  which 
he  had  been  given  did  not  satisfy  him. 
FAO  had  been  created  as  a  fact-find- 
ing and  .advisory  organization.  Its 
functions  were  restricted  to  investiga- 
tions of  world  problems  of  food,  agri- 
culture, nutrition,  fisheries,  forestry, 
and  rural  economy.  It  could  only 
make  suggestions  to  governments  and 
tender  advice  which  governments 
could  ignore. 


"The  people  are  crying  out  for 
bread,"  said  Orr,  bitterly,  "and  we  are 
to  offer  them  pamphlets."  His  aim 
has  always  been  a  supra  -  national 
agency  rather  than  an  inter-govern- 
mental body.  He  wants  to  set  food 
above  politics.  To  him,  as  he  has  of- 
ten said,  FAO  is  a  prototype  depart- 
ment of  the  World  State. 

In  January  1946,  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  met  in  London.  In  those 
days  political  rancor  was  less  bitter 
and  national  alignments  less  men- 
acing. There  were  two  preoccupations 
—  the  atom  bomb  and  imminent 
famine.  The  assembly  called  for  in- 
tervention in  the  threatened  famine 
situation,  an  international  inquiry  and 
conference. 

With  a  courage  which  lesser  men 
call  folly,  Orr  staked  the  future  of  his 
infant  organization.  He  cabled  the 
president  of  the  assembly,  offering  its 
services  and  announcing  that  he  was 
calling  the  conference  at  Washington. 
His  experts  in  four  months  assembled 
facts  and  presented  there  for  the  first 
time  in  history  a  disinterested  ap- 
praisal of  the  world  food  situation.  As 
director  general  he  had  invited  to 
Washington  ten  nations,  leading  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Twenty-three 
nations  turned  up  at  the  Famine  Con- 
ference. 


T, 


HAT  CONFERENCE  WAS  A  HEARTENING 

experience.  Of  course  there  were  the 
usual  political  speeches  "for  the  rec- 
ord." But  once  the  delegates  had  got 
those  out  of  their  systems  and  resolved 
themselves  into  commissions,  they  be- 
came experts — denationalized  experts 
— examining  stark  facts  and  figures, 
and  agreeing  on  common  action. 

Credit  is  never  given  for  what  does 
not  happen.  As  time  went  on,  famine 
of  the  expected  magnitude  did  not 
occur. 

Out  of  that  conference,  however, 
Orr  got  his  chance.  Confronted  very 
genuinely  with  the  threat  of  famine, 
the  delegates  at  Washington  —  prop- 
erly inspired  by  Orr — demanded  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  the  situation.  As  an  in- 
terim measure  they  created  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Council 
which,  on  the  basis  of  FAO  assess- 
ments, would  allocate  available  food 
among  the  nations.  They  instructed 
the  director  general  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  permanent  World  Food  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  in  fact  the  ven- 
triloqual  voice  of  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr 


giving  himself  instructions.  And, 
dutifully  obedient  to  his  own  behests, 
he  produced  his  World  Food  Board 
proposals  at  the  first  annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization at  Copenhagen  in  1946. 

The  next  year  at  Geneva  (Septem- 
ber 1947),  Orr  was  given  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  board  by  an  interim  com- 
mission headed  by  Viscount  Bruce. 
Apart  from  the  reluctance  of  nations 
to  concede  even  that  fraction  of  sov- 
ereignty which  the  conception  of  a 
World  Board  demanded,  the  world 
currency  situation  had  made  the  idea 
of  a  Food  Fund  impracticable  —  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Hence  the 
member  states  of  FAO  agreed  at 
Geneva  to  the  concept  of  a  World 
Food  Council,  accepting  his  basic 
principles,  but  inter-governmental  in 
character.  That  is  now  in  being.  Orr, 
the  realist-cum-idealist,  has  accepted  it 
as  a  substantial  advance — but  only  an 
advance — toward  the  goal  of  a  supra- 
national organization  which,  regard- 
less of  national  self-interest,  would 
have  powers  and  resources  to  match 
world  needs  with  world  food. 


O°    AT   THE    AGE    OF    SIXTY-SEVEN,   THIS 

tired  but  redoubtable  Scot  has  still  an 
unfinished  crusade  on  his  hands. 
Twice  he  has  wanted  to  retire  from 
the  FAO  as  director  general;  twice  he 
has  been  "drafted."  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  man  to  give  up  the 
fight. 

Only  Lady  Orr  and  his  closest  in- 
timates realize  what  the  struggle  has 
meant  to  him.  He  is  consumed  with 
fires  which  at  his  age  are  not  easily 
replenished.  Behind  a  dour  exterior 
there  is  an  emotional  stress  which  is 
all  the  greater  because  it  is  concealed. 
Only  on  rare  occasions  does  the  vol- 
cano erupt.  And  when  it  does  there 
are  seismic  disturbances.  After  one 
such  occasion  at  Geneva,  an  awestruck 
New  World  delegate  said  to  me,  "He 
has  the  fire  of  God  in  his  belly  and 
he  belched." 

The  fruits  of  office  to  him  are  taste- 
less. High  place  and  hotel  life  in 
Washington  are  poor  compensation 
for  the  dark  hills  and  the  good  earth 
of  his  patrician  farm.  He  and  Lady 
Orr  would  gratefully  exchange  the 
constant  journeyings  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  the  quiet  retreat  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Grampians  which  to- 
day is  only  a  stopping-off  place  in  a 
relentless  itinerary. 

But  there  are  other  compensations. 
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USDA    Photo   by  Knell 
Clinton  Anderson,  Sir  John,  and  Fiorello  LaGuardia  at  the  Special  Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems,  Washington,  May  1946 


In  Orr's  case  the  "prophet  without 
honor"  does  not  hold.  Scotland  re- 
gards him  as  her  greatest  living  son. 
She  heaps  honors  upon  him.  At  one 
moment,  the  director  general  of  FAO 
found  himself  in  the  embarrassing  po- 
sition of  being  elected  in  his  absence 
to  the  offices  of  both  lord  rector  and 
chancellor  of  Glasgow  University. 
The  first  honor  is  by  vote  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  second,  the  highest  in  the 
university,  is  by  vote  of  the  graduates. 


No  man  ever  has  held,  or  ever  can 
hold,  both  and  Orr  had  to  resign  the 
Lord  Rectorship. 


B, 


A  DISPENSATION  WHICH  IS  RARE   IN 

international  affairs  today,  FAO  has 
had  a  director  general,  one  who  is 
tailored  to  the  job,  one  whom  a  whole 
lifetime  had  been  shaping  for  the  role. 
Here  is  a  humane  doctor  who  has 
seen  and  shared  the  human  misery 


which  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  re- 
move; a  brilliant,  honor-loaded  scien- 
tist who  .knows  more  than  his  own 
experts;  a  practical  farmer  who  loves 
the  good  earth  which  he  is  committed 
to  conserve  and  nourish  and  cajole — 
a  farmer,  if  you  will,  whose  fences  are 
the  boundaries  of  the  world.  Above 
all,  he  is  an  evangelist  whose  faith  in 
the  common  man  only  is  equaled  by 
his  zeal  for  him — John  Boyd  Orr,  the 
Servant  of  the  People. 
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The  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 

Albrecht  Duerer 


I.  THE  CRISIS 


The  Facts  in  the  Case 


The  basic  causes  of  the  world's  food  problem,  and  its  actual 
extent  in  terms  of  geography,  malnutrition,  and  human  need. 


IN  1947-48,  THE  THIRD  POSTWAR  CROP 
year,  the  world  is  confronted  by  a 
critical  worsening  of  the  food  prob- 
lem— in  spite  of  the  effort  applied  to 
agricultural  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion by  both  food-surplus  and  food- 
deficit  countries,  and  in  spite  of  the 
retention  by  most  countries  of  com- 
plex food-saving  machinery  of  con- 
trols and  rationing. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  there 
was  real  danger  that  food  supplies  in 
many  importing  countries  would  run 
out  before  the  next  harvests  were 
brought  in.  Rations  were  cut;  in 
some  areas,  rations  were  held  off  the 
market  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Stocks  fell  so  low  that  breakdowns  in 
food  distribution  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. This  year  the  same  danger 
looms,  but  it  is  more  acute  and  the 
risk  of  serious  political  and  social 
consequences  is  heightened. 

Weather  and  War 

What  are  the  facts  of  this  obdurate 
world  food  scarcity?  This  year's 
crisis  is  to  be  explained,  first  by  the 
coincidence  of  adverse  weather  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere— the  killing  winter  of  a  year 
ago,  followed  by  drought  in  Europe; 
the  lateness  of  corn  planting  and  the 
added  damage  by  drought  in  the 
United  States;  drought  and  heat  in 
Canada  and  the  Middle  East;  rust 
infestation  in  India.  But  bad  weather 
is  not  the  whole  story. 

There  are  deeper  causes  requiring 
long  term  solutions.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  better  to  discard  the  world  "crisis" 
as  a  description  of  the  food  shortage, 
since  it  applies  only  to  a  point  of 
time,  not  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  has 
endured  for  years  and  may  persist  for 

•veral   years   more.     A   better   term 

otild  be  "chronic  insufficiency."  The 
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J.  W.  EVANS 

— By  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
FAO's  Economics  Division.  Mr. 
Evans  is  a  graduate  of  English 
universities  in  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomics. He  had  a  wide  experience 
of  "world  food  questions  and  be- 
fore joining  FAO  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  former  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
and  of  British  wartime  depart- 
ments. 


fundamental  causes  are  the  failure  of 
world  food  production  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  world  population; 
wartime  economic  and  social  changes 
in  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  which  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  food,  and  re- 
duced the  food  exports  of  some  coun- 
tries while  creating  import  require- 
ments in  others;  and,  finally,  the  re- 
duced food  production  in  war-deva- 
stated areas  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Total  world  food  production  in 
194748  is  barely  90  percent  of  the 
average  output  of  the  late  Thirties. 
The  mouths  to  be  fed  have  increased 
by  about  10  percent,  that  is,  by  150,- 
000,000  to  200,000,000.  This  deficit  is 
rendered  much  more  acute  by  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  cut  in  food  produc- 
tion. The  heaviest  declines  have  oc- 
curred in  food-importing  countries, 
while  the  volume  of  foodstuffs  mov- 
ing in  international  trade  to  these 
deficit  countries  has  contracted  more 
sharply  than  has  world  food  produc- 
tion. World  net  exports  of  food  are 
currently  only  about  80  percent  of 
prewar  totals. 


W  OME  COUNTRIES,  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

for  example,  as  well  as  certain  Latin 
American  nations,  are  producing  more 
than  formerly  and  their  food  exports, 
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especially  those  of  die  USA,  have  in- 
creased. But  the  bulk  of  dieir  in- 
creased production  has  been  absorbed 
internally  because  full  employment 
has  raised  domestic  consumption. 
Consequently,  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences in  current  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption from  country  to  country. 

In  the  areas  of  greatest  shortage, 
the  national  average  per  capita  food 
consumption  is  only  .70  percent  of 
normal,  which,  for  the  worst  placed 
groups  of  consumers,  means  semi- 
starvation.  At  the  top  of  the  range, 
some  countries  according  to  FAO 
figures,  are  eating  10  to  15  percent 
more  than  in  prewar  years.  The  USA 
is  one  of  these, 

Europe  and  Food 

Europe  is  die  region  in  which  the 
losses  in  farm  production  have  been 
heaviest,  and  where  the  setback 
caused  by  bad  weather  this  year  has 
been  most  marked.  It  is  also  the  des- 
tination of  the  bulk  of  world  food 
exports.  It  is  true  of  Europe  as  of  no 
other  region  that  its  existence  de- 
pends on  food  imports.  Owing  to  the 
severest  winter  and  the  driest  sum- 
mer in  decades,  the  continent's  bread 
grain  harvest  in  die  current  year  was 
only  about  58  percent  of  average.  It 
was  81  percent  of  last  year's  produc- 
tion, a  decline  of  over  8,000,000  tons. 

This  drop  in  production  has  oc- 
curred entirely  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
countries,  in  several  of  which  output 
is  little  better  than  half  of  the  crop 
last  year  (1946-47).  In  southeastern 
Europe  results  are  better  than  last 
year,  particularly  corn  crops.  But  this 
is  an  increase  above  an  abnormally 
low  level,  and  the  producing  coun- 
tries will  absorb  most  of  it. 

These  European  crop  failures  of 
over  8,000,000  tons  of  grain,  add  up 
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Facts 


Three  Lions 


Want  and   starvation   in   four  easy 
steps  are  exhibited  on  these  pages. 

Coolie  cultivation  (left)  is  a  way 
to  keep  men  and  women  busy,  but 
this  two-fisted  system  of  grab  and 
chop  will  never  feed  the  teeming 
populations  of  Asia. 

The  soldier  (right)  has  a  more 
original  idea,  and  it  may  be  all  the 
same  to  the  sheep  whether  he  is 
overtaken  as  camouflage  or  at  the 
local  butcher  shop.  This  is  a  major 
factor,  however,  in  the  food  short- 
age from  which  the  world  has  suf- 
fered as  much  since  the  war  as 
during  the  overt  destruction. 


American  Red  Cross 
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In  the 
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Weather  has  given  its  perverse  as- 
sistance to  human  folly  in  the  years 
since  the  war,  further  reducing  the 
normal  rate  of  food  production. 
Floods  drowned  out  the  corn  (left, 
below),  washed  away  the  soil,  and 
multiplied  the  hazards  of  ordinary 

living. 

And  what  the  flood  leaves  be- 
hind, in  terms  of  productive  top- 
soil,  the  winds  often  blow  away 
(right)  and  the  land's  vulnerable 
position  is  the  product  and  de- 
velopment of  man's  careless  waste. 
Result — hunger  and  crisis,  not  only 
on  the  farm  but  around  the  world. 


The  Facts 

to  a  major  disaster.  They  cannot 
be  compensated  by  correspondingly 
larger  imports  from  overseas. 

Last  summer's  drought  also  re- 
duced the  yields  of  potatoes  and  su- 
gar beet  so  that  despite  increased  acre- 
age under  cultivation  production  is 
little,  if  any,  better  than  the  previous 
year's.  The  effect  on  pasture,  hay,  and 
other  livestock  feeds  not  only  keeps 
supplies  of  milk,  meat,  and  fats  down 
to  around  two  thirds  of  normal,  but 
has  interrupted  die  slow  recovery  in 
livestock  herds  begun  last  year. 

The  Recovery  Effort 

This  setback  comes  after  a  twelve- 
month recover)  effort  and  some  en- 
couraging progress.  More  land  was 
plowed  and  sown,  notwithstanding 
shortages  of  labor,  draft  power,  fer- 
tilizers, and  other  essentials.  Most 
European  countries  have  initiated 
large  schemes  for  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  of  agriculture. 

In  the  Netherlands  much  of  the 
land  flooded  during  the  war  has  been 
drained  and  is  being  treated  to  make 
it  again  cultivable.  The  drainage  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  barren  sandy  land  are  being 


pushed  ahead.  When  completed, 
these  projects  will  increase  the  agri- 
cultural area  by  10  percent. 

Farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  continued  to  plow  up  their 
grassland  in  order  to  extend  the  food 
crop  area.  Current  plans  aim  at  an 
increase  of  20  percent  in  the  output 
of  British  agriculture  by  1951. 

Italy's  drainage  and  irrigation 
schemes  will  add  nearly  3,000,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land. 

In  Poland,  where  large  areas  of 
farm  land  were  left  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited  by  war  and  territorial 
changes,  good  progress  has  been  made 
in  resettlement  and  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  scattered  fragmented  farms. 

Over  2,000,000  Czechs  have  been 
resettled  in  areas  formerly  inhabited 
by  Germans,  and  a  big  scheme  of 
farm  mechanization  undertaken. 

Countries  with  colonial  territories 
have  launched  large  scale  projects  for 
agricultural  development  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  seeking  new  sources 
of  foodstuffs.  Obviously,  major  self- 
help  efforts  are  being  made  by  Euro- 
pean governments  and  farmers,  but 
their  plans  take  time  and  are  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  capital  goods. 

Meanwhile,  to  cope  with  the  imme- 
diate food  problem,  European  na- 


tions are  compelled  to  reinforce  all 
the  familiar  measures  of  rationing 
and  control  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
shortages  and  to  distribute  the  inade- 
quate supplies  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
more  than  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
cessation  or  curtailment  of  overseas 
supplies  of  food  and  farming  essen- 
tials, European  countries  have  main- 
tained complex  machinery  to  assure 
maximum  use  of  their  agricultural 
production  for  human  food  and  its 
economical,  uniform  distribution. 

Farmers  have  been  (and  still  are) 
under  crop  cultivation  orders,  which 
prescribe  the  use  they  may  make  of 
their  land.  Crop  delivery  regulations 
limit  what  they  may  retain  for  their 
own  consumption  or  to  use  as  seed 
or  feed,  and  how  much  they  must 
deliver  to  the  official  marketing  chan- 
nels. Prices  are  fixed  by  government 
regulation,  to  stimulate  output  of  the 
most  needed  crops  and  to  divert  ef- 
fort and  supplies  away  from  the  pro- 
duction of  less  desired  goods.  In  some 
countries,  the  distribution  of  fertiliz- 
ers and  other  commodities  used  by 
the  farmer  depends  on  his  deliveries 
of  foodstuffs  or  on  his  cultivation  of 
specific  crops.  Several  countries  have 
passed  legislation  to  prevent  agricul- 


The  Rising  Volume  of  American  Grain  Shipments 

Two  decades  of  America's  foreign  trade  in  wheat  and  corn  are  shown  by  these 
official  tables.    Amounts  are  indicated  in  thousands  of  bushels.    Here  are  the  high 

figures  for  wheat  in  1930  and  1931,  then  a  slump  prolonged  by  drought,  a  spurt  in 

1937  overtaken  by  the  war,  finally  the  unprecedented  jump  caused  by  the  accumu- 

lated demands  of  the  war  beginning  in   1944.-   The  final  export  figures  for   1946 

translate  to  an  unprecedented  10,895,000  tons  of  wheat,  3,221,000,  tons  of  corn,  the 

world's  greatest  volume  of  grain  exports,  yet  only  part  of  the  answer  to  hunger. 

Wheat                                                                        Corn 

Year 

Exports             Imports             Net  Exports                    Exports             Imports             Net  Exports 

(in  thousand  bushels)                                                         (in  thousand  bushels) 

1930 

115,278                    354                 114,924                           2,380                 1,386                        994 

1931 

125,654                        7                 125,647                           3,848                    377                     3,471 

1932 

34,889                      10                   34,879                           8,291                     173                     8,118 

1933 

28,377                     153                    28,224                            4,266                     883                       3,383 

1934 

13,314               15,569             —     2,255                              701               36,955             —  36,254 

1935 

7,096               34,617             —  27,521                              511               21,096             —  20,585 

1936 

12,263                34,455              —  22,192                                136              103,670             —103,534 

1937 

103,381                    634                 102,747                       139,475                 1,819                 137,656 

1938 

109,534                    271                 109,263                         33,880                    442                   33,438 

1939 

48,339                    263                   48,076                         43,828                 1,110                   42,718 

1940 

37,106                  3,523                     33,583                           14,554                  1,269                    13,285 

1941 

31,390                 3,664                   27,726                         19,606                    565                   19,041 

1942 

34,511                 1,057                   33,454                          4,805                    407                     4,398 

1943 

66,071             136,016             —  69,945                           9,997                 3,688                     6,309 

1944 

152,965               42,075                 110,890                         16,611                 6,065                   10,546 

1945* 

391,115                 1,900                 389,215                         19,874*                  618                   19,256 

1946* 

400,300                                                                                   126,812*                   566                  126.246 

•  Preliminary 

Sources:  Agriculture  Statistics,  1946.  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture.  Wheat  export  figure         *  Includes    exports    for    military    relief    feeding    abroad. 

from  The  Wheat 

Situation,  BAE,  U.   S.   Dept  of  Agriculture,   Sept.-Dec.,    1947.                   Source:    Feed    Statistics,    1947,    BAE. 
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tural  labor  from  leaving  farms  or  to 
provide  harvest  and  casual  labor. 

These  measures  of  farm  control 
are  supplemented  by  a  wide  range  of 
distribution  controls.  Government 
regulations  limit  or  prohibit  indus- 
trial uses  ot  grain — beer-brewing  or 
whiskey  distillation,  for  example — 
specify  the  extraction  rate  at  which 
grain  may  be  milled,  and  decree  the 
use  of  coarse  grain  or  potato  flour  to 
dilute  wheat  flour  in  bread.  They  cul- 
minate in  a  complex  rationing  system 
which  divides  people  into  occupa- 
tional or  age  groups  and  fixes  their 
rations,  so  far  as  supplies  permit,  in 
accordance  with  their  physiological 
requirements. 


A, 


>-LL  THESE  DEVICES  TO   MOBILIZE  AND 

stretch  food  supplies  are  standard 
practice  throughout  Europe,  with  va- 
riations in  scope  and  performance  de- 
termined by  the  administrative 
strength  of  governments  and  the 
health  of  their  economies.  Many  of 
them  have  been  tightened  up  in  view 
of  this  year's  crop  reductions,  and  a 
few  countries  have  already  cut  rations 
in  anticipation  of  the  reduced  sup- 
plies. That  controls  are  not  perfect  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  black  mar- 
kets. But  black  markets  cater  to  a 
limited  clientele,  and  neither  their 
eradication  nor  any  new  scheme  of 
food  collection  could  greatly  increase 
the  supplies  of  native  food  available 
for  Europe's  urban  population. 

Our  best  hope  in  Europe  this  year 
is  to  keep  food  rations  from  falling 
disastrously  below  the  1946-47  levels. 
In  that  year,  daily  per  capita  con- 


clines.  The  countries  of  western 
Europe  may  have  reached  about 
2,750,  or  95  percent,  by  prewar  yard- 
sticks. In  much  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  which  has  about  half  the 
population  of  the  continent,  the 
calorie  level  was  less  than  2,200  cal- 
ories per  day,  75  percent  of  the  pre- 
war figure.  This  diet  is  defined  by 
the  nutritionists  as  an  "emergency 
subsistence  level,"  or  the  minimum 
necessary  to  prevent  serious  under- 
nutrition  leading  to  disease  and  the 
danger  of  civil  unrest. 

The  correctness  of  the  definition  is 
proved  by  the  retarded  growth,  high- 
er deathrates  (especially  among  in- 
fants), impaired  capacity  for  work, 
food  strikes,  and  hunger  edema 
(dropsy)  which  have  been  reported 
from  countries  that  fell  below  this 
level.  The  worst  placed  in  this  group 
— the  urban  populations,  of  Germany 
and  Austria  —  were  below  this  sub- 
sistence level,  and  "semi-starvation" 
more  correctly  describes  their  condi- 
tion. The  best  placed,  the  people  in 
Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  France  enjoy  a  diet 
which,  though  good  enough  to  keep 
them  in  fair  health,  is  monotonous 
and  surely  inadequate  to  support  the 
effort  which  full  recovery  demands. 

To  quote  some  of  the  staple  food 
rations  now  current  in  Europe  will 
show  more  clearly  than  scientific  defi- 
nitions that  food  conditions  are  on  a 
danger  level.  The  rates  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table  (in  ounces  per 
week  except  where  indicated)  are 
those  of  "normal  consumers,"  the 
largest  group  in  the  rationed  popula- 
tion. 


United  Kingdom 
France 
Nelherlaneti 
Switzerland 


SOME  CURRENT  FOOD  RATIONS 

Bread   63,   Meat  20c  worth.   Fats   7,   Sugar  8,   Milk   2 
pints.  Cheese  2,  Potatoes  48,  Bacon  2. 

Bread    49,    Fats   4,    Sugar    6,    Milk — no    official    ration. 
Cheese  %,  Potatoes — no  official  ration. 

Bread  71,  Meat  8,  Fats  11,  Sugar  15%,  Milk  3V2  pints. 
Cheese  1%,  Potatoes — not  rationed. 


Bread    56,    Fats    10,    Sugar 
Potatoes  —  not  rationed. 


Milk    3    1/3    pints, 


Germany  (U.K.  Zone) 
Germany  (U.S.  Zone) 


Bread  93,  Meat  5%,  Fats  1%,  Sugar  4V2,  Milk  1   1/3 
pints  (skimmed),  Cheese  1,  Potatoes  88. 

As  in  U.K.  Zone,   except  that  a   lower  bread   ration   is 
offset  by  a  higher  potato  ration. 


sumption  in  Europe  as  a  whole  aver- 
aged about  2,300  calories,  which  was 
80  percent  of  prewar  standards,  but 
with  a  wide  range  within  the  aver- 
age, and  with  consumption  of  many 
sirable  foods  showing  greater  de- 


In  these  countries  and  several 
others,  ration  schedules  are  arranged 
so  that  the  special  needs  of  certain 
groups  are  met,  at  least  in  part. 
Whole  milk,  for  example,  is  in  some 
countries  reserved  for  children;  ado- 


lescents and  manual  workers  receive 
larger  rations  of  bread  and  other  en- 
ergy foods.  But  for  these  practical 
applications  of  the  nutritionists'  find- 
ings, malnutrition  would  be  much 
more  widespread.  Nevertheless,  the 
rations  are  inadequate,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  economic  and  social 
life  cannot  be  built  on  such  a  founda- 
tion. A  deterioration  in  radons  may 
drive  production  to  still  lower  levels. 


ASIA  COME  SIMILAR  REPORTS  OF 

disappointing  harvests  and  increased 
need  for  imports.  The  wheat  crop  of 
India  this  year  was  1,000,000  tons 
smaller  than  last,  and  2,000,000  tons 
below  the  average.  The  rice  crop, 
owing  to  monsoon  failures,  and  trans- 
fer of  wartime  rice  lands  back  to  jute, 
was  down  from  last  year  by  over 
2,000,000  tons.  These  are  severe  blows 
for  a  country  which  has  made  great 
efforts  to  mobilize  its  supplies  of  food 
and  distribute  them  equitably. 

For  a  long  time  India  has  been  sub- 
sisting on  appallingly  low  rations,  re- 
cently reduced  in  many  areas  to  ten 
and  eight  ounces  of  grain  per  day, 
with  this  the  greater  part  of  the  total 
food  intake.  A  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  procurement  and  levy  covers 
most  of  the  country,  pooling  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  agricultural  areas  and 
distributing  these  in  the  deficit  areas. 
An  efficient  rationing  system  covered 
173,000,000  people  before  partition. 

The  division  of  the  country  into 
two  Dominions  now  presents  a  for- 
midable new  food  problem.  Under 
the  former  unified  administration  the 
food  surpluses  of  the  present  Pakistan 
yielded  about  1,000,000  tons  annually 
for  the  food-deficit  area  now  com- 
prised in  the  Indian  Dominion.  At 
present,  Pakistan  ranks  as  an  export- 
ing country,  and  it  may  allow  its  in- 
ternal consumption  to  rise,  thereby 
reducing  its  contribution  to  its  neigh- 
bor's needs.  Political  unrest  has 
caused  some  reduction  in  available 
supplies,  while  the  streams  of  refugees 
crossing  the  frontiers  of  the  new  states 
impose  a  severe  test  on  the  rationing 
administration  in  many  areas. 

Much  of  the  present  food  shortage 
in  the  Far  East  is  explained  by  the 
disastrous  fall  in  production  in  south- 
eastern Asia.  Part  of  this  region  suf- 
fered severe  war  damage.  Shattered 
irrigation  systems,  loss  of  work  ani- 
mals, destruction  of  transport  and 
storage  facilities,  and  lack  of  ferti- 
( Continued  on  page  176) 
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"The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved."  Jeremiah  VIII.   20 


The  Face  of  Hunger 
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ONE  DAY  LAST  FALL,  THE  "BER- 
liner,"  the  military  train  which 
connects  the  German  capital  with  the 
U.S.  Zone,  drew  to  a  standstill  at 
Brandenburg,  about  fifty  miles  out- 
side the  city.  As  we  pulled  into  the 
station,  we  heard  a  strange  noise, 
rising  from  a  faint  murmur  to  a  deaf- 
ening hubbub  the  moment  we 
stopped.  Children,  thousands  of  them, 
were  lined  up  four  deep  along  the 
platform,  begging  for  candy  and 
gum,  clamoring  for  cigarettes  from 
the  passing  American  troops.  They 
ivere  falling  over  each  other,  fighting 
r  the  scraps  thrown  to  them,  the 

ilgger    boys    and    girls    pushing    the 
smaller  out  of  the  way  and  tearing 
with  the  precious  goods  the  mo- 
ient  they  held  them  securely  in  their 
dirty   little   hands.    Those   who   had 
been  unlucky  remained  behind,  hop- 
ing against  hope,  even  as  the  train 
•as  moving  on. 

No  sight  I  witnessed  in  Europe, 
particularly  Germany  and  Austria,  in 
the  two  and  a  half  years  following 
VE  Day,  left  as  deep  an  impression 
on  me  as  those  crowds  of  emaciated, 
hungry,  unhealthy  looking  children, 
some  quite  obviously  from  "nice" 
families.  They  stood  there  waiting 
for  that  train  every  evening,  with  the 
permission  of  their  parents,  if  not  act- 
ually sent  by  them.  How  will  they, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  like  them 
all  over  the  Continent,  grow  up? 
Will  they  ever  forget  their  hungry 
childhood?  How  hungry  do  parents 
have  to  be  to  let  their  children  beg? 
There  are  many  shortages  in 
Europe  today,  fuel,  clothing  and 
housing  among  them.  But  food  is  the 
most  pressing.  In  the  summer  of 
1945,  when  the  roar  of  battle  had 
rdly  died  down,  people  were  driven 
only  one  thought:  what  is  the 
winter  going  to  be  like?  Will  there 
be  enough  food  to  survive?  What 
about  heat  in  our  battered  homes? 
Every  year,  as  winter  draws  to  its 
close,  men  and  women  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Spring  solves  the  fuel  prob- 

em  for  a  time.   But  summer  or  win- 
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H.  PETER  DREYER 

— By  a  refugee  front  Nazi  Ger- 
many who  has  seen  at  close  range 
what  hunger  can  do  to  men, 
women,  children,  and  their  com- 
munities. Only  recently  back  in 
New  York  from  a  return  to  con- 
tinental Europe  with  the  American 
Military  Government,  Mr.  Dreyer 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  life 
in  numerous  European  countries. 
During  the  war  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration. 


ter,  food  is  a  constant  worry.  It  is 
something  you  have  to  cope  with 
every  day,  the  year  round.  For  mil- 
lions of  people  it  has  become  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  their  lives.  It  will  re- 
main so  until  there  is  enough  for  all. 


T, 
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HERE      HAVE     BEEN      MEETINGS     AND 

conferences  galore.  I  remember  a  press 
conference  in  Berlin  in  March  1946, 
when  General  Sir  Brian  Robertson, 
the  British  military  governor,  an- 
nounced that  the  British  Zone  rations 
would  have  to  be  reduced  from  the 
subsistence  minimum  of  1,550  calories 
a  day  to  900.  As  he  made  this  state- 
ment, which  sounded  like  a  death 
sentence,  his  face  looked  as  haggard 
as  it  might  have  done,  only  twelve 
months  before,  had  he  made  the  de- 
cision to  commit  ten  divisions  in 
battle  against  the  very  people  about 
whose  fate  he  was  now  concerned. 
Then  came  the  visit  of  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  and  his  meet- 
ing in  Berlin  with  the  minister- 
presidents  from  the  three  U.S.  Zone 
laender.  Next  day  the  German  offi- 
cials were  radiant — Hoover  had  guar- 
anteed that  the  1,550  calorie  ration  in 
the  U.S.  Zone  would  be  maintained. 
Once  rations  have  dropped  to  a 
subsistence  level,  however,  food  has 
a  meaning  far  beyond  calorie  rates 
and  statistics  in  general.  Few  people 
who  have  enough  food  ever  think  in 
terms  of  calories.  To  the  average 
German  it  means  little  that  last  year 
(1947)  food  to  the  value  of  $516,000,- 


000  was  sent  to  the  two  western  zones 
of  Germany.  Yet  to  get  a  food  pack- 
age, from  a  voluntary  organization 
like  CARE  or  from  a  friend  over- 
seas, is  an  event  which,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  keeps  him  going  for  weeks. 

I  have  seen  Germans  pore  over  old 
cookbooks,  with  recipes  that  seem  to 
belong  to  another  world.  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  talk  to  Germans 
or  Austrians  without  having  the 
topic  of  food  creep  into  the  conver- 
sation sooner  or  later.  The  British, 
among  whom  discussion  of  that  sub- 
ject used  to  be  "bad  form,"  now  talk 
about  it  freely.  For  years  the  pages 
of  Punch  have  never  lacked  a  joke 
about  current  food  problems.  When 
whale  meat  was  introduced  last  year 
to  Britain's  tables,  Punch  showed  a 
cooking  instructor  advising  a  group 
of  housewives:  "First  cut  your  whale 
into  dainty  pieces."  German  humor 
on  so  serious  a  matter  is  usually 
grimmer. 

I  found  that  people  who  ordinarily 
would  discuss  political  problems  or 
engage  in  intellectual  arguments 
about  art  or  philosophy  now  talked 
only  about  where  to  get  an  extra 
pound  or  two  of  potatoes,  or  the  pros- 
pects for  a  bigger  fat  ration  next 
month.  An  interview  I  had  in  Berlin 
with  Cardinal  Count  von  Preysing 
turned  largely  around  ways  and 
means  for  making  leftovers  from 
American  messhalls  available  to  the 
civilian  population. 


O. 


'DDLY  ENOUGH,  THE  LESS  FOOD  THERE 

is,  the  more  omnipresent  does  it  seem 
to  be.  Often  in  the  middle  of  a  con- 
versation people  with  whom  I  was 
talking  would  pull  out  a  slice  of  dry 
bread  and  munch  it,  much  as  one 
would  mechanically  light  a  cigarette. 
The  "main"  meal  they  have  in  the 
morning  or  at  noon  leaves  them  hun- 
gry, and  within  an  hour  or  so  they 
feel  the  familiar  craving  for  food. 

Of  all  the  Christmas  stories  this 
winter,  none  was  so  touching  to  me 
as  that  of  a  mother  somewhere  in 
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Germany  who  had  managed  to  save 
bread  coupons  over  a  period  of 
months  so  that  for  the  holidays  she 
could  have  a  special  loaf  of  white 
bread  baked.  She  took  the  bread 
home,  wrapped  as  carefully  as  a  preci- 
ous piece  of  china,  and  let  her  two 
little  boys  "discover"  it  under  the 
Christmas  tree,  strengthening  their 
joyful  belief  that  there  was  indeed  a 
Santa  Glaus. 


SOCIAL      HABITS      CHANGE,      THEY 

bring  significant  changes  in  thought 
and  even  in  personality.  The  Parisian 
clerks,  who  used  to  take  an  hour  at 
noon  for  a  three  or  four  course  lunch 
in  one  of  the  innumerable  little  res- 
taurants in  the  sidestreets  and  wash 
it  down  with  a  carafe  of  vin  ordin- 
aire, cannot  now  afford  more  than  a 
sandwich  and  possibly  a  small  glass 
of  thin  beer.  The  hours  which  were 
formerly  replete  with  contentment 
and  a  feeling  of  good  will  toward 
mankind,  now  may  be  spent  in  bitter 
arguments  about  shortages,  high 
prices,  and  who  is  to  blame  for  them. 

Almost  instinctively  people  try  to 
find  a  scapegoat  for  their  troubles, 
and  sometimes  go  to  absurd  lengths 
in  the  process.  Last  year,  when  the 
abnormal  cold  and  snow  in  Britain 
were  followed  by  extensive  spring 
floods,  there  were  people  who  told 
me  in  all  seriousness  that  these  na- 
tural catastrophes  were  an  expression 
of  God's  displeasure  with  the  British 
electorate  for  putting  a  Labor  Gov- 
ernment into  power.  We  may  smile 
at  such  a  comment — but  not  at  what 
food  shortages  do  to  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  people,  and  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live. 

In  many  European  countries  today, 
men  and  women  have  become  quar- 
relsome and  cantankerous,  ready  to 
flare  up  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
In  the  crowded  streetcars  of  Vienna, 
among  people  once  noted  for  their 
gracious  manners  and  their  sense  of 
humor,  there  are  a  hundred  times  a 
day  violent  and  intensely  personal  al- 
tercations because  one  passenger  is 
accidentally  nudged  or  jostled  by  an- 
other. Everybody  loses  his  temper, 
and  is  soon  exhausted,  puffing  with 
righteous  indignation,  and  yet  puz- 
zled to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  Spectator  of  London,  widely 
read  in  "upper  class"  British  circles, 
recently  compared  everyday  life  in 


England    and    Switzerland,    and    re- 
marked sadly: 

About  the  degeneracy  [in  this  coun- 
try] of  ordinary  manners,  of  common, 
decent,  everyday  behavior,  there  can, 
unfortunately,  be  no  question  at  all.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  tired  and  living  on 
our  nerves. 

As  month  follows  month,  and  year 
follows  year,  the  physical  effects  of 
food  shortages  become  more  and 
more  perceptible.  All  the  adults  and 
many  of  the  children  look  gray  and 
drawn  as  though  they  never  got 
enough  sleep.  Hair  begins  to  fall  out, 
teeth  decay;  there  is  a  definite  rise 
in  the  tuberculosis  rate.  Last  fall 
(1947)  it  was  reported  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  university  students  of 
Munich  were  suffering  from  that 
ravaging  disease. 

In  Vienna  a  professor  told  me  that 
the  university  authorities  were  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  way  the  stu- 
dents' speech  often  slowed  and  fal- 
tered. Many  sentences  were  left  un- 
finished and  sometimes,  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  end  of  a  sentence,  a 
student  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
what  he  started  to  say.  Nor  is  this 
confined  to  the  academic  world; 
many  a  GI  driver  complains  bitterly 
about  the  people  "sleep-walking"  in 
the  streets,  failing  to  notice  a  car 
until  it  is  almost  upon  them. 

Sometimes  hungry  people  turn 
selfish  and  bitter.  In  Germany  and 
Austria,  to  get  food,  to  get  it  ahead 
of  everybody  else,  becomes  the  chief 
preoccupation,  a  fight  for  survival,  a 
ghoulish  enactment  of  Darwin's  law. 
Communal  ties  count  for  less  and 
less,  old  social  gulfs  deepen,  and 
moral  standards  deteriorate. 

There  are  parents  who  encourage 
their  children  to  go  out  and  beg. 
There  are  adults  who  write  begging 
letters  to  chance  acquaintances  or 
complete  strangers,  even  to  Jewish 
refugees  overseas  whom  they  were 
instrumental  in  driving  out.  There  is 
widespread  prostitution,  both  profes- 
sional and  occasional,  with  its  inevi- 
table aftermath  of  rising  rates  of 
venereal  disease.  Again  and  again  I 
was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  girls, 
some  hardly  more  than  children, 
loitering  outside  the  barracks  and 
clubs  of  the  occupation  troops.  It  was 
even  more  shattering  to  find  myself, 
as  I  was  several  times,  offered  a  piece 
of  chocolate  in  a  decent,  middle-class 
household  and  to  have  my  hostess  ex- 
plain, although  with  embarrassment, 


"Oh,  my  daughter  has  an  American 
boyfriend." 

The  Black  Market  has  attracted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
mostly  of  the  younger  generation- 
some  of  them  because  they  can  find 
no  other  jobs;  more  because  they 
earn  in  one  or  two  brief  transactions 
several  times  the  wages  for  a  week's 
honest  work.  The  Black  Market  deals 
in  every  commodity  that  is  in  short 
supply,  and  there  are  few  which  are 
not.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  native 
population;  with  its  promise  of  easy 
money  it  draws  in  both  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished.  Again  and 
again,  in  the  Europe  of  today,  I 
found  myself  asking,  where  does  all 
this  lead?  Will  these  people  ever 
find  the  way  back  to  normal,  healthy 
lives?  How  long  will  it  take? 

To  have  large  numbers  of  people 
actively  violate  the  established  legal 
and  moral  code  is  bad.  But  it  is 
infinitely  worse  to  have  more  accept 
such  violations  with  a  shrug  and  take 
them  for  granted.  Once  lawlessness 
is  so  widely  sanctioned,  how  will  the 
process  of  disintegration  be  stopped2 


I 


N  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA,  AND  pos- 
sibly in  other  countries,  the  situation 
has  distinct  political  implications.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  widespread  Black 
Market,  which  a  weak  local  admin- 
istration is  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  check,  will  discredit  democratic- 
ideas ;  that  the  ruthless  struggle  for 
individual  survival  is  incompatible 
with  the  civic  cooperation  which  is 
essential  to  democracy;  that  gnawing 
hunger  or  a  subsistence  diet  of  mo- 
notonous food  help  create  dull  apathy 
toward  community  affairs  and  a  lack 
of  energy  to  participate  in  them.  At 
best  the  prospects  for  genuine  de- 
mocracy in  central  Europe  are  not 
very  bright.  As  long  as  food  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions, such  prospects  virtually  do  not 
exist. 

The  importance  of  a  strong  admin- 
istration is  the  more  evident  if  it 
is  recognized  that  food  is  not  merely 
a  problem  of  production,  but  also  of 
a  sound  transport  system,  an  efficient 
scheme  of  distribution,  and  a  general 
acceptance  of  government  regulations. 

Visiting  Italy's  South  Tyrolean 
provinces  in  the  fall  of  1946,  I  saw 
a  greater  variety  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
shops  of  Bolzano  and  Merano,  and 
for  that  matter  of  every  village 
through  which  I  passed,  than  I  had 
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encountered  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, or  Czechoslovakia.  Some  items 
were     expensive,     others,     including 
vegetables  and  fruit,  were  both  abun- 
dant   and   cheap.   Yet    a    few    miles 
north,  across  the  Austrian  border,  the 
larders  were  empty,  and  a  week  or 
.   so  later  I  read  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
a  harrowing  account  of  famine  con- 
ditions   in    the    north    Italian    indus- 
trial area  of  Turino,  where  for  weeks 
workers   had   no   fruit   or   vegetables 
at  all,  and  very  little  cereal  or  meat. 
In  the  long  run,  only  a  government 
that  enjoys  popular  support  can  at- 
tempt  to   insure   fair   distribution   of 
food.     There    were    pride    and    self- 
respect    in   an   editorial   the   London 
Economist     published     last     March, 
when  it  pleaded  for  the  continuation 
of  certain  controls  as  tools  of  social 
conscience : 

In  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Rome,  £5 
($20)  will  buy  an  incomparably  better 
dinner  than  in  London;  but  the  half 
crown  (50  cents)  which  will  buy  a 
square  meal  in  London  would  hardly 
buy  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Paris,  and  the 
fellaheen  of  Egypt  live  much  as  they 
have  lived  since  the  bronze  age,  on  the 
edge  of  starvation  and  in  the  midst  of 
squalor. 

MARCH  1948 


Hunger  overcomes  timidity  in  a  mother  and  her  four  children  as  they 
stand  at  the  gates  of  an  American  Red  Cross  feeding  depot  m  Romama 


The  husbanding  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  food  resources  have  little  to 
do  with  economic  systems.  They  are 
largely  a  matter  of  confidence  in  pub- 
lic administration.  As  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  U.  S.  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture, put  it  in  May  1946: 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  send  a  whole 
year's  supply  of  grain  to  Britain  in 
three  months,  because  I  know  it  would 
not  be  frittered  away.  The  British 
would  take  it,  hold  on  to  it,  and  ration 
it  just  as  carefully  as  if  they  did  not 
know  where  the  next  bushel  was  com- 
ing from. 
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^        IS    THE    ABSENCE    OF    A    STRONG    AD- 

ministration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  waning  confidence  of  people  in 
their  government  on  the  other,  which 
permits  food  shortages  to  aggravate 
existing  human  and  social  conflicts, 
or  create  new  ones. 

In  an  ordinary  society  where  there 
is  enough  staple  food  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  for  everybody,  you 
do  not  have  to  be  rich  to  buy  as 
much  bread  as  you  want,  and  being 


rich   you   would   not   eat   any    more 
bread  than  if  you  were  poor.  But  if, 
as   in   Italy   early   last  year  --  when 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  violence— 
the  official  bread  ration  is  neither  ade- 
quate  nor   always   available,   and   if 
the  Black  Market  price  of  bread  is 
ten  times  as  high  as  the  official  price, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  essentials  of  life  the 
rich    have    a    tremendous    headstart 
over  the  poor.  If  they  can  also  afford 
to  buy  fats  and  sugar  at  exorbitant 
illegal  rates  which  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  ordinary  wage  earner, 
their  chance  of  forging  ahead  in  the 
race     for     survival     gives     infinitely 
greater  emphasis  to  their  wealth  than 
did  their  former  ability  to  buy  lux- 
ury items  which  the  poor  rarely  covet. 
Nor  is  the  Black  Market  the  only 
problem.  In  some  places,  people  are 
too  impoverished  to  buy  their  rations 
at  the  legal  prices.  In  the  Ruhr  area, 
for  instance,  I   found  that  some  of 
the  older  people  were  selling  part  of 
their  ration  cards  in  order  to  get  the 
money  to  use  the  remainder. 
Another  harsh  contrast  is  that  be- 
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tween  the  young  and  the  old.  In  a 
world  of  selfishness,  where  everybody 
looks  out  for  himself  first  and  last, 
the  young  have  an  obvious  advantage 
over  their  elders.  They  have  the 
strength  to  walk  for  miles  into  the 
country  to  secure  by  barter,  and  oc- 
casionally to  steal,  additional  food. 
Where  social  values  change  and  the 
border  line  between  right  and  wrong 
becomes  fluid  the  young  find  it  sim- 
pler to  adjust  themselves  to  a  new 
code — or  the  lack  of  any  code  at  all. 
Black  Market  operations  also  come 
more  easily  to  young  people,  who 
have  never  had  real  jobs,  than  to  the 
old,  most  of  whom  are  accustomed 
to  maintain  their  standard  of  living 
by  work  and  wages. 

You  have  only  to  ride  the  crowded 
subway  of  Berlin  and  notice  the  sal- 
low, dispirited  faces  of  almost  every- 
body over  forty-five  to  realize  that 
they  are  troubled  by  more  than  the 
shortages  of  this  year  and  last.  They 
all  seem  to  have  lost  hope  of  ever 
again  experiencing  a  normal,  secure 
life.  In  central  Europe  today,  men 
and  women  feel  old  at  forty-five. 
And  not  without  reason. 

The  many  shocks  of  the  past  ten 


Three   Lions 


years,  the  uprooting  of  almost  every- 
body's life,  the  complete  let-down  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  new  priva- 
tions and  restrictions,  have  resulted 
in  a  wave  of  fatigue  and  depression, 
in  unwillingness  to  brave  the  thous- 
and-and-one  problems  of  the  postwar 
era.  Time  and  again,  in  Berlin  or 
Hamburg,  a  man  or  woman  around 
fifty  dies  of  some  minor  illness  which 
ordinarily  would  see  them  up  and 
about  again  in  a  few  days.  "No 
power  of  resistance,"  shrugs  the  doc- 
tor, or  "If  we  could  have  given  them 
some  butter  or  other  fat,  they  might 
have  recovered,"  and  perhaps  he  will 
add:  "Well,  what  had  they  to  live 
for?  They're  better  off  this  way." 

For  the  frail  and  the  handicapped, 
the  situation  is  really  hopeless.  Not 
long  ago  a  French  woman  wrote 
friends  in  America  that  because  the 
special  bread  she  needed  as  a  dia- 
betic was  unobtainable  in  France,  her 
disease  was  increasingly  aggravated. 

The  age-old  conflict  between  town 
and  country  has  also  grown  in  in- 
tensity. The  peasant  who  remembers 
the  time  when  he  had  to  work  very 
hard  to  eke  out  a  meager  living  now 
finds  himself  the  most  favored  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Many  of  the 
Black  Market  activities  originate 


with  him.  Murray  D.  van  Wagoner, 
military  governor  of  Bavaria,  an- 
nounced a  few  weeks  ago  that  be- 
tween December  1946  and  September 
1947  no  less  than  1,440,000  pigs  had 
been  slaughtered  illegally  in  Bavaria. 
The  meat,  distributed  through  legiti- 
mate channels,  would  have  given 
every  consumer  in  Bavaria  an  extra 
two  pounds  per  month.  Like  the 
peasants  of  France,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons,  the  peasants  of  Ger- 
many have  no  confidence  in  their 
country's  currency.  Instead  of  selling 
at  official  prices  they  will,  whenever 
they  can  get  away  with  it,  dispose  of 
their  goods  on  the  Black  Market  or 
in  barter  against  other  valuables. 


A 


STORY    MADE   THE  ROUNDS  OF   GER- 

many  last  summer  of  a  parson  in  a 
small  village  outside  Berlin  who  met 
an  old  woman  crying.  When  asked 
about  her  troubles  she  told  him  that 
she  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
city  and  had  had  to  give  a  peasant 
her  wedding  ring  in  order  to  get  a 
few  pounds  of  potatoes  for  herself 
and  her  children.  The  parson  indig- 
nantly related  the  incident  to  his 
congregation  at  the  end  of  his  next 
sermon  and  threatened  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  offender  from  the  pulpit 


This  long  line  in  Paris,  waiting  for  hours,  and  at  the  finish 
they    are    permitted    to    buy — see    the    sign — Horse    Meat 


the  coming  Sunday,  unless  the  ring 
were  returned  to  him.  By  the  next 
Sunday,  he  had  received  twenty-nine 
wedding  rings. 

Full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants  in  the  government  food  pro- 
gram would  alleviate  food  shortages 
in  Germany,  though  it  would  not 
solve  the  whole  problem.  At  a  medi- 
cal conference  in  Bad  Nauheim  last 
year,  where  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  much  heat,  one  speaker 
quoted  from  the  Bible:  "Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  corn."  Certainly  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  part  of  his  crop  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  But  the  unwill- 
ingness of  a  large  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  share  and  share  alike  with 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  citizens 
shows  that  food  shortages  not  only 
mean  misery  and  privation  for  some, 
but  the  selfish  enrichment  of  others. 

To  go  out  into  the  country  in 
search  of  food  is  not  something  that 
happens  now  and  then  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  spare  the  time. 
It  is  the  other  way  round:  food 
comes  first,  and  men  and  women 
travel  hours,  even  days,  to  bring 
back  a  meager  addition  to  rations. 

Recently,  the  railroad  personnel  at 
Essen  in  the  Ruhr  made  a  check  on 
trains  arriving  from  Lower  Saxony, 
six  or  more  hours  away.  Each  train, 
they  found,  carried  not  only  2,000 
passengers,  but  also  as  many  as  1,300 
sacks  of  potatoes.  In  addition  to  the 
disruption  of  ordered  lives  which 
that  means,  there  is  the  daily  waste 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  —  maybe 
millions  —  of  precious  man-hours,  a 
serious  block  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
country.  There  is  comparable  waste 
in  the  long  hours  which  women  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  spend  lining  up  outside  shops, 
waiting  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
handful  of  vegetables. 
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N   TIMES   LIKE   THESE,   THE    SHORTCOM- 

ings  in  agriculture  stand  out,  but 
similar  practices  are  followed  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  industrialist  who  refuses 
to  part  with  his  stock  unless  he  gets 
other  goods  in  exchange;  the  worker 
who  gets  part  of  his  pay  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  factory  where  he  is  em- 
ployed, to  supply  him  with  barter 
goods  for  the  Black  Market;  the  ar- 
tisan who  will  accept  only  goods  in 
payment  for  his  services,  partly  be- 
cause he  often  occupies  a  monopolist 


position,  partly  because  he  needs  the 
goods  to  replenish  his  own  stock  of 
tools  and  materials.  In  other  words, 
given  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  commodities,  and  the  general 
distrust  of  the  currency,  the  economic 
system  of  much  of  Europe  is  well  on 
its  way  back  to  primitive  beginnings. 


OoME  WEEKS   AGO  AN   AMERICAN   MG 

official  in  Frankfurt  bet  his  three 
daughters,  who  kept  complaining 
about  their  food,  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  live  on  German  rations  for 
two  weeks.  The  two  younger  daugh- 
ters gave  up  after  a  couple  of  days; 
the  eldest  held  out,  and  the  experi- 
ence completely  changed  her  ideas 
about  her  own  diet.  The  story  of  her 
life  in  a  German  family  during  that 
fortnight  illustrates  conditions  better 
than  statistics  and  general  descrip- 
tions can  hope  to  do.  She  slept  in  a 
cold  bed  in  a  cold  room,  day  after 
day  had  dry  bread  and  ersatz  cof- 
fee for  breakfast,  spent  hours  stand- 
ing in  queues  with  her  temporary 
foster  mother,  was  pushed  around 
and  stepped  on  in  the  crowded  street- 
car, came  home  to  a  dinner  of  pota- 
toes and  tomato  sauce,  with  German 
"tea"  and  grayish  bread  for  dessert. 

If  much  that  has  been  said  so  far 
has  been  about  conditions  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  that  is  because  I 
found  disintegration  there,  on  the 
whole,  greater  than  elsewhere  in  cen- 
tral or  western  Europe.  Yet  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  other  countries, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  national  but  continental — 
if  indeed  it  does  not  go  further  still. 

Life  in  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries today  seems  fairly  satisfactory. 
If  the  Czechs  grumble  because  fats 
are  still  short,  or  the  Danes  because 
fish  figures  rather  too  prominently  on 
their  menus,  this  means  little  but 
that  things  are  still  below  prewar 
standards.  A  housewife  with  two 
children  in  Switzerland,  that  tradi- 
tional land  of  milk  and  honey,  may 
find  that  she  has  to  be  careful  with 
the  milk  to  make  it  go  round,  or 
that  prices  are  sky  high,  but  the  Aus- 
trian who  has  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  week  in  Switzerland,  or 
the  Briton  who  travels  to  Belgium, 
will  be  dumbfounded  by  the  variety 
of  food  displayed  in  the  shops  and 
will  believe  himself  in  paradise. 

It  might  turn  out  to  be  a  fool's 
paradise.  In  a  highly  integrated  area 
like  western  and  central  Europe,  it 


is  virtually  impossible  for  some  coun- 
tries to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  while  others  continue  for 
years  on  a  subsistence  level. 

Further,  whether  it  is  Britain  or 
Germany,  France  or  Italy,  it  is  reas- 
onable to  assume,  with  full  allow- 
ance for  national  traits  and  peculiar- 
ities, that  similar  food  shortages 
eventually  will  produce  similar  so- 
cial reactions.  Take  Britain,  where 
rations  are  currently  much  lower  than 
at  the  end  of  European  hostilities. 
In  wartime,  the  Black  Market  was 
a  wholly  insignificant  part  of  British 
life;  it  is  a  safe  estimate  that  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  people  never  got 
anywhere  near  it. 

But  the  London  Economist,  a  paper 
not  noted  for  rash  conclusions,  had 
this  to  say  two  months  ago: 

With  every  new  cut  that  has  been 
made  in  the  British  ration  since  the 
war,  the  rationing  regulations  have  be- 
come less  and  less  respected.  Quite  sim- 
ply, the  rule  is  that  rationing  works 
only  when  there  is  enough  to  ration. 
When  the  guaranteed  amount  falls  be- 
low a  certain  nlinimum,  and  people 
feel  the  pinch,  then  they  will  try  to 
augment  their  supplies  illegally,  whether 
in  the  Black  Market  proper  or  not. 
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HIS    INDICTMENT    UNDERSCORES    THE 

fact  that,  until  adequate  food  sup- 
plies are  available  everywhere,  short- 
ages are  likely  to  deal  dangerously 
hard  blows  to  the  foundations  of  the 
society  in  which  they  occur. 

In  due  course,  historians  probably 
will  apportion  the  full  blame  for 
what  has  happened  and  is  happening 
in  Europe  today.  They  will  find 
many  factors  —  from  natural  catas- 
trophes and  accidents  to  bona  fide 
blunders  and  human  cupidity  and 
stupidity.  To  worry  about  "blame" 
now  would  make  no  more  sense  than 
for  the  members  of  a  volunteer  fire 
department  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
the  causes  of  a  fire  before  they  went 
out  and  fought  it. 

What  is  taking  place  in  Europe  is 
not  as  spectacular  as  a  major  con- 
flagration which  everyone  can  see 
blazing  away.  But  no  fire  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  allow  dis- 
eases, be  they  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  to  spread  unchecked.  In  the 
interdependent  modern  world,  neither 
man-made  nor  natural  frontiers  will 
ultimately  offer  much  protection 
against  the  desperation  of  hunger, 
and  the  breakdown  of  civilization 
that  follows  in  its  wake. 
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Hungry  Poland 

How  war  and  its  aftermath  have  impoverished  the  soil  and  decimated  the 
herds  of  a  once  fertile  land;  how  its  people  can  restore  their  good  earth. 


A  MEMBER  OF  A  TEAM  OF  FOOD 
specialists  sent  into  Poland  last 
summer  by  FAO  asked  an  old  farmer 
about  the  condition  of  the  livestock 
on  his  small  farm  in  Eastern  Poland. 
The  farmer  replied  that  his  cattle 
were  in  fine  condition — to  be  killed 
with  a  broom. 

The  small  numbers,  ill  health,  and 
poor  nutrition  of  the  present  Polish 
herds  of  cattle  is  one  of  die  main 
factors  in  the  continuing  hunger  of 
the  people.  After  two  years  of  peace, 
the  farmers  are  still  caught  in  the 
vicious  circle  caused  by  the  loss  of 
two  thirds  of  their  cattle  and  more 
than  half  their  horses  during  the  war. 
In  prewar  Poland,  manure  formed  90 
percent  of  the  plant  food  that  was  re- 
turned each  year  to  the  sandy  soils. 
Lacking  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  cus- 
tomary supply  of  farmyard  manure, 
and  unable  to  obtain  its  equivalent  in 
chemical  fertilizers,  farmers  still  are 
obliged  to  go  on  cropping  their  fields. 
The  result  is  increasing  deterioration 
of  the  soil,  with  little  more  than  half 
of  the  normal  prewar  yields. 

Other  factors  in  the 
deprivations  and  distress 
of  the  Polish  people  are 
the  destruction  of  build- 
ings and  equipment,  and 
the  great  dislocations 
caused  by  the  war.  Some 
four  or  five  million  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to 
move,  to  settle  new  ter- 
ritories, and  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the 
departure  of  German 
farmers.  There  have  been 
few,  if  any,  instances  in 
recorded  history  of  so 
many  people  in  a  single 
nation  uprooted  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  ef- 
fects of  war  dislocation, 
declining  crop  yields 
were  accentuated  by  the 
droughts  of  1946,  and  by 


NOBLE  CLARK 

— By  the  deputy  director  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  who 
saw  Poland  at  first  hand  last  sum- 
mer as  chairman  of  the  FAO  Mis- 
sion to  that  country.  Before  his 
appointment  in  January  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Clark  was  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 


the  abnormal  freezes,  spring  floods, 
and  drought  of  1947.  The  resulting 
food  shortage  sapped  the  vitality  of 
the  people,  and  Poland  was  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
breakdown  of  its  National  Economic 
Plan  to  build  up  industry  and  restore 
a  healthy  agriculture. 

In  February  1947,  Poland  turned 
to  FAO  for  technical  assistance.  FAO 
responded  by  sending  a  team  of  ten 
international  scientists  to  Poland  in 
the  summer  of  1947  to  make  a  nine- 
week  survey  of  the  most  pressing 
agricultural  problems.  This  team 
worked  out  a  blueprint  for  a  con- 


in  fine  condition- 


UNRRA  photo  from  UN 
to  be  killed  with  a  broom" 


certed  effort  by  die  government  and 
people  to  produce  more  food. 

While  the  Mission  was  in  Poland 
examining  the  problems  at  firsthand, 
FAO  also  sent  an  American  veter- 
inary specialist,  Dr.  Martin  M.  Kap- 
lan, to  help  laboratory  experts  there 
start  work  immediately  on  die  pro- 
duction of  vaccines  to  combat  animal 
diseases.  This  technical  service  was 
supplied  as  part  of  a  field  service  pro- 
gram originally  started  by  UNRRA, 
and  carried  on  by  FAO  with  residual 
UNRRA  funds.  Similar  assistance  in 
the  control  of  insects  attacking  Polish 
crops,  especially  potatoes,  was  sup- 
plied by  Professor  W.  A.  Rawlins,  on 
leave  from  die  Entomology  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University  as  a  tem- 
porary member  of  the  FAO  itself. 

J.    HE    WORK   OF    THE   MlSSION    UNCOV- 

ered  some  startling  facts  on  the  ter- 
rible results  of  hunger  in  Poland. 
The  health  of  the  children  of  any  na- 
tion is  always  a  good  index  to  the 
health  of  the  whole  population.  Over 
20  percent  of  Polish  chil- 
dren probably  have  ac- 
tive tuberculosis.  Tuber- 
culosis gained  ground 
partly  as  a  result  of  the 
breakdown  of  sanitation 
due  to  the  war,  the  lack 
of  adequate  housing,  the 
shortage  of  nutritious 
food  and  warm  clothing, 
but  mainly  because  about 
half  the  available  milk 
supply  comes  from  tu- 
berculous cows.  One 
third  of  the  milch  cows 
have  contracted  Bang's 
disease,  often  communi- 
cated to  human  beings  as 
undulant  fever  through 
drinking  unpasteurized 
milk. 

One  infant  out  of  ev- 
ery five  born  in  1946 
died  before  reaching  a 
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year  of  age,  and  in  the  war-devastated 
areas  death  rates  were  far  higher  than 
this  average.  Because  the  supplies  of 
high  vitamin  foods  are  wholly  in- 
adequate it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
child  out  of  three  shows  such  serious 
symptoms  of  undernourishment  as 
rickets  and  multiple  dental  caries. 
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MPORTANT    AMONG    THE    NEW    MEAS- 

ures  under  way  for  the  control  of 
cattk  diseases  are  the  use  of  BGG 
vaccination  in  calves  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis,  and  strain  19 
vaccination  in  cattle  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Bang's  disease.  At  a  meeting 
in  Poznan  in  December  1947,  the 
tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease  con- 
trol programs  were  adopted  by  the 
managers  of  die  big  state  farms.  In 
the  near  future,  it  is  planned  to  ex- 
tend diese  programs  to  include  all 
large  breeding  and  milking  herds  of 
cattle,  amounting  to  about  30  percent 
of  the  total  cattle  population. 

The  Polish  veterinary  officials,  with 
the  assistance  of  FAO,  started  a  long 
range  program  in  January  1948  to 
fight  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Lodz.  This  was  timed  to  co- 
incide with  the  launching  of  a  model 
campaign  against  human  tuberculosis 
begun  by  the  Polish  government  with 
the  help  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations. 

Field  trials  testing  the  efficacy  of  a 
vaccine  against  Bang's  disease  were 
started  in  January  1948.  The  shortage 
of  personnel  and  equipment  has  ham- 
pered the  full  scale  production  of  this 
vaccine,  but  more  full  time  laboratory 
workers  have  now  been  assigned  to 
the  task. 

Experiments  are  going  forward  to 
test  the  success  of  a  new  vaccine 
against  hog  cholera — a  major  scourge 
in  Poland.  This  vaccine,  developed 
during  the  war  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  being  manu- 
factured at  the  National  Veterinary 
Production  Laboratory  in  Pulawy.  If 
controlled  tests  now  being  carried  out 
are  successful,  the  laboratory  will  start 
full  production  of  the  vaccine. 

Although  the  livestock  disease  situ- 
ation was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  speedy 
recovery  of  Polish  agriculture,  the 
Mission  investigated  many  other 
pressing  problems.  The  nature  of 
these,  and  the  remedies  proposed,  are 
indicated  by  what  the  Mission  found 
on  a  typical  small  farm  in  Poland. 
There  are  many  large  state -owned 


War  snatched  from  this  Polish  woman  her  husband,  the  farm  animals  and 
the  house  she  lived  in.  Here's  what  she  has  left — straw  lean-to  for  herself 
and  four  children,  and  they  live  on  six  potatoes  a  day,  cooked  out  here. 


farms,  but  these  small  farms  remain 
a  dominant  feature  of  Polish  agricul- 
ture today. 

This  particular  farm  is  situated  in 
an  area  controlled  by  Germany  be- 
fore the  first  world  war.  Comprising 
about  25  acres,  which  is  much  above 
the  usual  size  of  Polish  farms,  it  is 
worked  by  a  farmer  who  was  for- 
merly a  lawyer,  his  wife  and  three 
children.  They  live  in  a  small,  partly 
ruined  house.  As  you  walk  around  the 
farm,  a  wrecked  German  tank  lying 
on  good  land  near  the  boundary  of 
the  farm  catches  the  eye.  The  farmer 
can  get  no  help  to  remove  this  ob- 
struction to  his  use  of  a  desirable 
piece  of  his  productive  land.  Most  of 


the  farm  was  sown  to  rye  in  1947. 
The  yield  was  low — about  12  bushels 
per  acre — largely  because  the  farmer 
was  able  to  obtain  only  half  as  much 
phosphate  fertilizer  for  die  land  as 
he  did  before  the  war,  and  no  potash 
or  nitrogen.  Normal  yield  before  the 
war  was  about  24  bushels  per  acre. 
This  farmer  is  well  off  for  livestock 
because  he  has  two  horses,  three  cows, 
and  nine  small  pigs,  housed  in  a  di- 
lapidated barn.  This  has  been  his 
normal  stock  for  some  time.  From 
the  meager  1947  crop,  he  would  have 
enough  grain  to  feed  his  own  family 
until  the  next  harvest,  but  little  left 
over  for  seed  or  to  feed  his  livestock. 
The  number  of  pigs  would  be  cut 
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down  first,  and  the   horse  or  cattle 
feed  would  have  to  be  curtailed  next. 

To  help  Polish  farmers  restore  the 
soil  fertility  of  their  land  and  increase 
the  yield,  the  Mission  urged  the  gov- 
ernment to  import  immediately  some 
45,000  tons  of  fertilizers  for  use  in 
the  spring  of  1948.  The  Mission  real- 
ized that  this  amount  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  because  of  the  current 
world  shortage.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Mission,  fertilizer  was  of  such 
importance  that  as  long  as  the  ratio 
between  prices  of  food  and  of  fer- 
tilizer remained  favorable,  it  would 
be  profitable  for  Poland  to  import  as 
much  fertilizer  as  could  be  obtained, 
even  up  to  500  percent  of 
the  imports  originally 
planned  for  1948.  To  im- 
prove further  the  pros- 
pects for  a  good  crop  in 
1948,  the  Mission  also 
advised  the  early  impor- 
tation of  large  quantities 
of  seed  of  improved 
strains  of  .  spring  grain. 

The  most  serious  plant 
food  shortage  in  the  soils 
of  Poland  is  nitrogen. 
But  the  Mission  believes 
that  if  25  percent  of  the 
total  arable  land  (in  1947 
the  actual  percentage  was 
less  than  15)  could  be 
sown  to  legumes  such 
as  clover,  lupines,  and 
beans,  about  100,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  would  be 
added  annually  to  the 
soil.  At  the  same  time, 
more  leguminous  forage 
crops  would  raise  the 
production  .of  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  present  herds. 
The  Mission  therefore, 
recommended  that  Po- 
land import  large  sup- 
plies of  leguminous  for- 
age crop  seeds  for  spring  planting 
in  1948. 


JL    RESENT  METHODS   OF   FOOD  DISTRIBU- 

tion  in  Poland  do  not  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  existing  supplies,  due 
to  the  government's  dual  price  sys- 
tem. Public  employes  (and  all  enter- 
prises employing  fifty  or  more  per- 
sons are  operated  by  the  government) 
receive  low  wages,  but  have  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  their  food  and  other 
necessities  at  reduced  prices.  Private 
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wage  earners  are  paid  higher  wages, 
but  must  buy  their  food  at  free  mar- 
ket prices  without  these  special  ration 
privileges.  The  Mission  advised  the 
government  to  abandon  this  dual 
price  system  immediately,  and  also 
proposed  that  a  large  scale  food  ra- 
tioning plan  be  started  to  insure 
everybody  in  the  towns  and  cities  an 
equal  share  of  the  available  bread  and 
fats  and  to  get  milk  to  those  who 
need  it  most. 

The  high  taxes  paid  by  the  small 
farmers  is  another  major  obstacle  to 
any  substantial  increase  in  food  pro- 
duction. Many  Polish  farmers,  after 
paying  their  taxes,  have  had  barely 
enough  grain  to  feed  their  families, 
with  no  money  left  over  for  restock- 


6,000,000  cubic  meters  for  1949  plus 
to  loan  draft  power.  This  service 
would  also  help  farmers  to  control 
weeds,  such  as  Canada  thistle  and 
perennial  sow  thistle,  which  infest 
most  of  the  farms  in  the  devastated 
areas. 
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In  Vienna 

From  a  School  Principal : 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  through  it  can  possibly 
imagine  what  years  of  war,  bombing,  and  hunger  do  to 
one.  We  are  fortunate,  as  our  house  still  stands,  though 
the  roof  is  injured  and  of  course  most  windowpanes  gone. 
As  glass  is  rare,  all  the  glasses  from  our  numerous  pic- 
tures and  sometimes  the  frames  were  used,  besides  card- 
board, wood,  etc.,  to  patch  up  the  windows. 

The  gas  and  electricity  restrictions,  plus  no  matches  and 
no  fuel,  make  cooking  not  an  art  but  a  trapeze  act  of 
ingenuity.  Therefore  your  CARE  package  is  such  a  boon: 
quickly  prepared  food,  milk  powder,  wonderful  coffee, 
chocolate!!  Some  fat,  too,  and  canned  meat.  And  I  must 
not  forget  the  sugar.  All  marvelous  things.  It  is  useless 
to  write  down  any  words  of  thanks,  because  you  in  your 
fortunate  land  cannot  imagine  from  what  a  depth  of 
gratitude  they  come. 

We  know  these  hardships  will  pass.  The  cheerfulness 
of  other  people  and  especially  the  young  people's  hopeful 
spirit,  keep  up  one's  morale. 

In  summer,  we  shall  enjoy  again  our  glorious  mountains. 
And  if  one  is  no  more  able  to  walk  as  much  as  formerly 
(most  people  here  in  Vienna  lost  twenty  to  forty  pounds, 
but  recently  gained  in  weight  though  not  in  strength 
through  maize  flour)  nature  is  still  here,  untainted  and 
lovely  as  ever — or  more  so — as  one  clings  to  beauty  and 
peacefulness  as  never  before. 


O  PROVIDE  FARMERS  WITH  MATERIALS 

to  rebuild  their  houses  and  barns,  the 
Mission  outlined  a  stepped-up  lumber 
program.  The  recommended  plan  in- 
cluded measures  for  the  reduction  of 
waste,  enlargement  and  regrouping 
of  existing  sawmills,  and  the  better 
control  of  forest  tree  pests.  The 
target  for  lumber  production  was  set 
at  double  the  present  production  — 
6,000,000  cubic  meters  for 
1949  plus  additional  lum- 
ber for  plywood  of  about 
250,000  cubic  meters  a 


year. 
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Polish      govern- 

was     advised     to 

an   immediate   es- 

of    the    expend  i- 

that      would      be 


ing  cattle,  restoring  farm  buildings, 
or  buying  the  better  seeds  and  fer- 
tilizers urgently  needed  to  lift  pro- 
duction. In  addition  to  reducing 
these  taxes,  the  Mission  urged  the 
government  to  abandon  the  present 
policy  of  requiring  farmers  to  pay 
part  of  their  taxes  in  grain. 

To  help  farmers  clear  their  lands 
of  mines,  trenches,  bunkers,  and  other 
relics  of  the  war,  the  Mission  pro- 
posed that  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture organize  an  emergency  service 
to  furnish  materials  and  supplies  and 


needed,  both  immediate- 
ly and  over  the  next  few 
years,  to  carry  out  the 
Mission's  full  program. 
A  reexamination  of  the 
National  Economic  Plan, 
and  the  Investment  Plan 
for  1948,  was  recom- 
mended to  determine 
how  far  their  revision 
would  provide  necessary 
funds.  The  Mission  sug- 
gested that  the  Polish 
government  apply  for 
short  term  international 
loans  to  carry  out  its  ur- 
gent recommendations  if 
sufficient  funds  could  not 
be  made  available  out  of 
present  reserves. 

The  Mission  believes 
that  if  the  policies  and 
plans  it  has  drawn  are  backed  by  the 
government,  and  if  farmers  are  per- 
suaded to  use  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  it  should  be  possible  with- 
in a  very  few  years  to  double  the 
present  rate  of  food  production.  Then 
Poland  would  no  longer  be  a  land  of 
hunger,  and  its  people  would  have 
their  feet  set  in  the  road  to  health 
and  well-being. 
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A  Chunk  of  Bread 


LILLIAN  D.  ROBBINS 


THE    EYES    OF    THE    FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
boy  pled  for  understanding  as  he 
said   to   the   director   of   a   children's 
center  in  Bavaria: 

"We  truly  meant  it  when  we  said 
we'd  see  that  no  child  takes  bread 
from  the  dining  room  to  his  bedroom. 
We  understand  that  it  brings  roaches 
and  makes  dirt  and  that  it  mustn't 
be  done.  But  we  just  can't  stop  it  en- 
tirely. Only  time  can  do  that,  and 
life  in  a  free,  safe  place." 

The  boy  was  one  of  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  orphaned  and  unat- 
tached children  (the  official  phrase) 
who  were  being  given  stop-gap  care 
while  authorities  sought  relatives,  re- 
united the  fortunate  ones  with  their 
kinfolk,  repatriated  others,  and  tried 
to  give  the  remainder  a  measure  of 
security  through  their  group  life.  To 
this  end,  the  director  had  helped 
form  a  Center  Council,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  dozen  or 
more  dormitories  housing  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  youngsters  apiece.  The 
delegates  elected  to  the  council  were 
entrusted  with  responsibility  for  self- 
government. 

The  director  laid  before  the  council 
the  recurrent  problem  of  bread  in 
bed.  The  staff  understood  that  the 
children  had  been  starved,  psycho- 
logically as  well  as  physically.  In  the 
dining  room,  they  were  encouraged 
to  eat  all  they  wanted.  We  thought 
that  three  large  meals  and  an  after- 
noon "snack"  would  satisfy  their 
needs  and  desires.  But  we  kept  find- 
ing bread  in  all  sorts  of  places  where 
it  had  no  business  to  be — in  the  chil- 
dren's lockers,  in  their  pockets,  and, 
particularly,  under  their  pillows.  In- 
variably it  was  bread — not  cake  or 
candy,  but  bread — that,  was  hoarded. 
At  the  council  meeting  we  ex- 

lained  in  detail  why  we  felt  that 
id  must  be  restricted  to  the  dining 
m.  Yes,  the  children  agreed,  they 

•ere  getting  plenty  to  eat.  No,  they 

eren't  hungry  any  more. 
When  we  had  apparently   reached 
.greement    on    the    unsuitability    of 
ood  in  the  dormitories,  we  tried  to 
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— By  the  former  director  of  the 
UNRRA  International  Children's 
Center  in  Bavaria,  and  first  woman 
sent  into  Germany  to  direct  a  DP 
camp.  Before  returning  home  last 
fall  Miss  Robbins  also  saw  service 
with  UNRRA  and  UN  in  China. 
She  is  now  in  New  York  studying 
at  Columbia  University. 


determine  what  should  be  done  about 
it.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  at 
every  meal  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil would  be  stationed  outside  the 
dining  room  door,  and  they  would 
make  sure  that  no  food  was  carried 
away. 


A, 


FTER  THE  MEETING  DISBANDED,  ONE 

of  the  boys  came  to  the  director's 
office.  The  food  plan  was  not  going 
to  work,  he  warned,  at  least,  not  very 
effectively. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "When 
bread  has  meant  so  much  to  you,  you 
just  can't  do  without  it.  It  isn't  a 
question  of  being  hungry.  It's  just 
that  you've  got  to  have  it,  yours, 
among  your  belongings,  to  nibble 
when  you  want  a  crumb,  sometimes 
just  to  touch. 
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"When  we  were  in  the  concentra- 
tion camp,"  he  continued,  "We  were 
taken  out  to  work  every  day.  Some- 
times we  worked  on  the  roads.  Some- 
times we  loaded  or  unloaded  cases  of 
ammunition.  We  did  all  sorts  of  hard 
labor.  We  were  not  fed  until  we  re- 
turned to  the  camp  at  night. 

"There  you  were  lined  up,  checked 
off,  and  given  a  chunk  of  bread.  You 
clutched  it  to  you,  climbed  into  your 
bunk  where  you  lay — oh,  so  tired— 
and  put  the  bread  inside  your  shirt. 
It  was  yours,  all  yours,  as  little  else 
was. 

"You  remembered  how  hungry  you 
had  been  that  day,  how  weak  from 
work  and  lack  of  food.  You  prom- 
ised yourself  that  you  were  not  going 
to  eat  the  bread  that  night.  You 
would  save  it  and  eat  some  when  you 
got  up.  Perhaps  you  would  be  able 
to  leave  a  little  to  munch  during  the 
day  when  you  bent  over  a  shovel  so 
the  guards  couldn't  see.  But  you  were 
terribly  hungry,  and  you  broke  off  a 
little  piece  to  stop  that  awful  gnaw- 
ing in  your  stomach.  Then  you  knew 
you  shouldn't  have  done  that,  for  you 
could  not  stop.  You  kept  taking  bites, 
until  finally  you  fell  asleep,  thinking 
and  hoping  you  had  left  a  small  piece 
for  tomorrow.  But  when  morning 
came  there  never  was  any  left.  You 
had  eaten  it  all  the  night  before. 

"That    is    why    we   have    to    take 
bread  from  the  dining  room.  At  first, 
I  don't  believe  we  thought  anything 
about  it.  It  was  our 
hands    that    too'k    it, 
not  our  minds.  Now 
our    minds    tell    us 
that   we   don't  need 
the  bread.  Since  we 
have  other  food,  we 
don't  even  eat  much 
bread    at    the    table. 
But    we    must    have 
it;    we    must    know 
that  it  belongs  to  us. 
It's     not     really    for 
food  that  we  take  it. 
It's  a  symbol — we  simply  have  to  have 
a  chunk  of  bread." 
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How  the  East,  given  the  tools  of  modern  science,  can  free  itself  from  the 
chronic  hunger,   intensified  but  not  created  by  war  and  its  aftermath. 


Filling 

the 

Rice  Bowls 
of  Asia 

C.  FRANK  GLASS 


V-/0  MUCH  ATTENTION   IS  BEING   GIVEN 

to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  Europe 
that  the  plight  of  vast  Asia  is  some- 
times overlooked.    Southeast  Asia  is 
the  habitation  of  a  billion  or  more 
people,  at  least  half  the  human  race. 
Even  in  "normal"  times,  millions  in 
this   huge   and   populous   region   do 
not   get    enough    to   eat.    While    in 
Europe  hunger  is.  a  war-bred  plague, 
in  much  of  southeast  Asia  it  is  en- 
demic.  War  has  sharply  accentuated 
what  was  already  an  urgent  problem. 
It  is  in  southeast  Asia  that  most  of 
the  world's  rice  is  produced  and  con- 
sumed. This  cereal  is  the  main  energy 
food  and  dietary  staple  of  some  300,- 
00,000  of  China's  estimated  460,000,- 
000  population    (those  living  in  the 
"rice   region"   of   south   and   central 
China)  and  it  enters  into  the  diet  of 
an  estimated   10  percent  of  the  rest 
of    the    Chinese.     About    395,000,000 
people  in  India  and  Nepal  are  rice 
eaters,  as  are  also  the   17,000,000  of 
neighboring   Burma.    In   Japan,   77,- 
000,000  depend  on  rice  and  in  Indo- 
nesia,   72,000,000.    Rice    is    also    the 
staple  diet  of  24,000,000  Koreans,  24,- 
000,000  Indo-Chinese,  16,000,000  Fili- 
pinos, 15,000,000  Siamese.   And  there 
are  additional  millions  of  rice  eaters 
in  Malaya,  Borneo,  Hongkong,  Cey- 
lon, and  smaller  areas. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Because  of  their  poverty, 
few  of  these  rice  eaters  are  able  to 
afford  other  foods,  with  the  result 
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Even  in  good  years  China  has  never  grown  enough  to  feed   its  people;  empty 
rice  bowls,   empty  hands,   appealing  eyes  have  always   abounded   in   its  streets 


that  rice  occupies  a  disproportionately 
large  place  in  their  diet.  When  there 
is  not  enough  rice,  they  go  hungry. 
When  the  rice  supply  fails,  they 
starve.  To  sustain  the  teeming  life 
that  tries  to  feed  upon  this  staple, 
every  possible  acre  must  be  used  for 
rice  culture.  Hence  there  is  little 
room  for  alternative  or  supplementary 
foods.  China  raises  no  cattle  simply 
because  there  is  no  pasture. 

Even  in  good  crop  years,  southeast 
Asia  has  never  grown  enough  rice 
for  its  needs.  Only  four  countries — 
Korea,  Burma,  Indo-China,  and  Siam 
— produced  an  export  surplus,  and 
this  surplus  was  largely  fictitious,  be- 

•*• 

— By  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent (and  prewar  editor)  of  the 
China  Weekly  Review.  Mr.  Glass's 
authoritative  knowledge  stems  from 
many  years  in  the  Orient,  be- 
ginning in  Manchuria  in  the  early 
Thirties  as  a  war  correspondent 
during  the  Japanese  invasion. 
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cause  while  rice  was  going  out  of 
these  countries  there  was  hunger  and 
malnutrition  within.  Japan  siphoned 
off  Korea's  surplus,  and  drew  upon 
the  stocks  of  Siam  and  Indo-China. 
China  did  the  same.  Part  of  Burma's 
production  went  to  India. 

But  the  war  converted  Korea  into 
a  rice-deficit  area,  and  exportable  sur- 
pluses from  Burma,  Indo-China  and 
Siam,  are  far  below  prewar  figures. 
Even  on  the  basis  of  the  most  optimis- 
tic estimates,  there  will  still  be  a  net 
deficit  of  3,450,000  tons  of  milled  rice 
in  1950-51,  three  years  from  now. 

The  food  question  in  southeast 
Asia,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two 
phases.  First,  to  avert  famine,  by  re- 
lieving the  acute  food  shortage  pro- 
duced by  the  war.  Second,  the  longer 
range  problem  of  ending  the  chronic 
hunger  of  this  area.  At  the  core  of 
both  is  the  need  to  increase  the 
amount  of  rice  available  for  human 
consumption. 
Among  the  measures  that  can  be 
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taken  to  relieve  the  present  acute 
food  shortage  are:  conservation  of 
available  rice  supplies  through  im- 
proved handling  and  storage;  better 
milling  methods;  increased  use  of 
fertilizers;  the  breeding  of  rice  plants 
with  a  higher  yield— all  this,  of 
course,  in  conjunction  with  efforts  to 
restore  the  prewar  rice  acreage  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


A 


^  _  RICE  STUDY  GROUP  OF  THE  FOOD 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  met  at  Trivandrum, 
India,  in  the  summer  of  1947  to 
discuss  these  matters.  Definite  pro- 
posals will  be  considered  at  a  con- 
ference which  is  to  convene  shortly 
in  the  Orient. 

The  longer  range  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  food  supply  above  the 
hungry  prewar  level  is  not  just  a 
question  of  technical  solutions  to 
technical  problems,  but  of  grappling 
with  far-reaching  political,  economic, 
and  social  factors.  These  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individual  farmer, 
but  they  create  the  main  problem  of 
the  farmers  as  a  class.  In  these  fac- 
tors lies  the  basic  reason  for  the  ina- 


Three    Lions 


bility  of  a  billion  people  to  produce 
the  food  they  need. 

FAO's  Rice  Study  Group  found 
that  neither  in  China  nor  in  India, 
the  two  largest  producers  and  con- 
sumers, are  there  substantial  areas 
that  could  be  brought  into  rice  pro- 
duction by  individual  farmers.  Any 
significant  extension  of  the  crop  area 
would  require  public  reclamation  pro- 
jects. 

At  present  the  Chinese  government 
is  spending  70  percent  of  its  budget 
maintaining  armies  and  fighting  a 
civil  war.  There  is  civil  war  in  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Indo-China.  There 
are  peasant  uprisings  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  means  that  there  is  little 
money  or  opportunity  for  reclama- 
tion under  today's  disturbed  condi- 
tions. But  even  in  times  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  the  governments  in 
these  countries  displayed  little  in- 
clination to  use  their  funds  for  large 
scale  development. 

This  apparently  means  that  long 
range  plans  for  increasing  the  food 
supply  must  be  concentrated,  in  the 
main,  on  the  areas  now  under  culti- 


vation. That  tosses  the  problem  into 
the  lap  of  the  individual  farmer— the 
one  least  capable  of  coping  with  it. 

The  Asiatic  farmer  is  caught  in  a 
morass  of  grim  poverty,  economic 
backwardness,  and  medieval  rural  re- 
lationships. The  vast  majority  of  his 
kind  cultivate  small  plots,  many  of 
them  so  tiny  that  in  the  countries  of 
the  West  they  would  be  considered 
gardens,  not  farms.  In  Tonkin  (Indo- 
China),  for  example,  62  percent  of 
the  farming  families  have  less  than 
one  acre  of  ricefield.  The  average 
size  of  the  Indian  farm  is  two  and 
one  half  acres.  Farmers  in  Japan, 
China,  and  Indonesia  also  work  Lil- 
liputian farms.  Burmese  farms  seem 
large,  but  only  in  contrast— in  upper 
Burma  they  run  from  ten  to  fifteen 
acres,  in  lower  Burma  about  twenty. 

Farming  of  this  type  is  starkly 
called  "subsistence  farming."  It  re- 
sults in  a  tremendous  waste  of  land 
and  human  labor.  Though  he  toils 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  seven  days  a 
week,  and  reaps  a  "good"  harvest, 
the  farmer  can  expect  to  provide  only 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  him- 


Primitive    farming    and    production,    this    Indian    irrigation    wheel    as ,    an 
example,  cannot  sustain  the  tremendous  populations  of  the  Far  East  t 


Rice  Bowls 

self  and  his  family.  He  has  no  sur- 
plus and  the  wolf  of  hunger  is  never 
far  from  his  door.  In  good  crop  years, 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  he  will 
consider  himself  fortunate  indeed  if 
he  has  sufficient  rice  on  hand  to  main- 
tain life  until  the  next  harvest. 

If  he  is  a  tenant,  a  large  part  of 
his  crop  goes  as  rent  to  the  landlord. 
The  village  usurer  (often  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent)  who  has  lent  him 
money  to  buy  seed,  or  fertilizer,  or 
tools,  demands  his  pound  of  flesh. 
There  is  very  little  left. 

If  he  owns  the  land  which  he 
works,  another  part  of  his  crop  goes 
to  the  tax  collector.  When  there  is 


parts  of  China.  Here  landlords  main- 
lain  their  own  private  prisons  where 
tenants  who  have  defaulted  on  rent 
payments  are  incarcerated  and  beaten, 
as  were  serfs  in  medieval  times.  The 
tenants  have  no  protection.  The  land- 
lords are  the  law.  When  the  landlord 
who  collects  the  rent  is  also  the 
village  usurer,  he  makes  loans  to 
owner-farmers  at  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  interest.  When  the  debt 
equals  the  value  of  the  land,  the 
owner  must  surrender  his  title  deed 
to  his  creditor  and  sign  a  contract 
under  which  he  and  his  descendants 
undertake  to  farm  the  land  for  the 
new  landlord  and  his  descendants 
forever.  Many  landlords  also  require 
their  tenants  to  act  as  servants  at 
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Rice    production    and    exports,    1921-1947,    from   the    surplus   areas   of   South    and 
East    Asia.    Countries    charted    are    Burma,    Siam,    Indo-China,    Korea,    Formosa. 


civil  war,  the  troops  quartered  in  his 
village  eat  from  his  slender  stores, 
and  seldom  give  compensation. 

In  the  rice  region  of  China,  75  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  do  not  own  the 
land  they  work.  Farm  tenancy  is 
high,  too,  in  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia. 
Farmers  remain  tenants  because  they 
lack  capital  or  credit  to  buy  land  and 
equipment.  Owners  become  tenants 
when  they  cannot  pay  their  debts. 
The  burden  of  rural  debt  is  tremen- 
dous throughout  the  rice-growing 
lands  and  makes  for  a  constant  in- 
crease in  tenancy. 

Though  Chinese  feudalism  as  a 
system  perished  centuries  ago,  fea- 
tures of  feudalism  prevail  in  the 
landlord-tenant  relationship  in  certain 


feasts  and  funerals. 

These  conditions  are  not  universal 
in  Chinese  or  Asiatic  agriculture.  But 
they  are  significant  as  evidence  of  a 
backward  society  and  a  backward 
economy.  A  system  of  land  relation- 
ships and  a  mode  of  production 
which  may  have  provided  enough 
food  centuries  ago,  cannot  sustain  the 
vastly  greater  populations  of  today. 

The  oriental  farmer  is  hardwork- 
ing and  thrifty  and  has  as  much 
natural  ingenuity  as  do  farmers  in 
other  lands.  He  is  receptive  to  new 
ideas.  But  he  is  caged  in  by  the  stul- 
tifying backwardness  of  a  world  he 
never  made  and  which  so  far  he  has 
been  unable  to  change.  The  orien- 
tal farmer  would  like  to  use  more  and 


better  fertilizer  to  improve  his  soil. 
But  his  country  has  no  chemical  in- 
dustry to  supply  artificial  fertilizers. 
Even  when  imported  fertilizers  are 
available,  he  seldom  can  afford  to  add 
to  his  meager  budget  without  going 
further  into  debt.  He  lacks  the  capi- 
tal to  acquire  or  work  more  land.  He 
would  like  to  discard  his  crude  hand 
implements,  straighten  his  bent  back, 
and  work  with  agricultural  machin- 
ery. But  you  cannot  use  tractors  and 
harvesters  on  plots  the  size  of  gar- 
dens. And  besides,  there  is  no  heavy 
industry  to  produce  them. 

So  the  weary  land  of  southeast 
Asia,  burdened  with  the  support  of 
more  and  more  millions  every  year, 
continues  to  be  worked  much  as  it 
was  worked  centuries  ago.  And  the 
yield  per  acre,  in  many  vital  sections, 
slips  lower  from  year  to  year — there 
is  less  rice  when  more  is  needed.  Far- 
mers and  city-dwellers  alike  suffer 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

The  unrelieved  poverty,  stemming 
from  an  outmoded  economy,  is  at  the 
root  of  current  unrest,  rebellion,  and 
civil  war  in  the  Asiatic  rice  region. 
In  the  recent  Chinese  elections  many 
of  the  voters,  instead  of  indicating 
their  choice  of  candidates,  marked 
their  ballots  "More  Rice— More 
Flour." 

JT  ACING    THE    HUNGER    OF    AsiA — THE 

problem  of  the  empty  rice  bowl — it 
is  clear  that  by  practical  steps  taken 
now  it  is  possible  to  stave  off  the 
grisly  threat  of  famine,  but  no  more 
than  that.  Only  an  end  to  subsis- 
tence farming  will  bring  an  advance 
to  proper  nutritional  levels.  This 
means  large  tracts  with  modern 
methods  of  scientific  agriculture.  A 
necessary  corollary  is  an  industrial 
economy,  including  adequate  trans- 
portation systems,  both  to  serve  the 
needs  of  agriculture  and  to  provide 
alternative  employment  tor  excess 
farm  population. 

Liberated  from  the  bondage  of  an 
archaic  system  of  social  relationships, 
new  vistas  will  open  for  the  working 
farmer  of  the  Orient.  With  the 
possibility  of  a  better  life  for  himself 
and  his  family,  he  will  perform  veri- 
table miracles  with  the  techniques 
and  tools  of  science.  Given  the 
chance,  the  oriental  farmer  himself 
will  conquer  hunger. 
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The  Brink  of  Crisis 


History's  grim  repeated  record  of  the  road  from  hunger  through  despair  to  anarchy 
and  then  dictatorship;  a  timely  reminder  of  the  kinship  between  food  and  freedom. 


WE  BO  NOT  NEED  TO  BE  VERY 
imaginative,  nor  to  resort  to 
wild  guessing,  in  order  to  realize 
what  happens  to  human  society  when 
the  men  and  women  who  compose  it 
are  without  adequate  food;  when 
children  emerge  from  undernour- 
ished childhood  to  neurotic  adoles- 
cence and  later  to  a  life  lamed  at  its 
start;  when  parents  have  to  hear  the 
cries  of  their  children  for  food  when 
there  is  none  to  give  them;  when  the 
grown  man  is  as  helpless  as  the  child. 
We  are  not  left  to  guess  what  hap- 
pens then;  for  the  record,  so  repeti- 
tive, so  hackneyed,  tells  us.  Of  which 
a  word  presently. 

But  it  is  well  to  note  at  the  start 
what  the  record  does  not  tell  us. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  romantic 
notion,  born  of  a  certain  type  of  rev- 
olutionary rhetoric  (much  revived  of 
late)  that  when  the  people  reach  ex- 
tremities of  suffering  they  rise  in 
their  wrath,  and  having  overthrown 
the  oppressors  responsible,  set  up  a 
new,  better,  freer  order  of  society,  and 
thus  emerge  into  the  sunlight  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  The  belief  that 
this  is  the  order  of  events,  that  hun- 
ger and  starvation  have  their  uses  as 
the  necesary  prelude  to  reform,  has 
been,  and  is,  the  basis  of  the  political 
strategy  of  highly  organized  parties 
and  movements'.  But  in  fact,  things 
just  do  not  happen  that  way.  The 
notion  is  political  mythology. 

Hopeless  hunger  is  not  the  prelude 
to  useful  change  or  beneficent  revo- 
lution, or  a  stimulant  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  oppressors.  It  sets  up  the  con- 
ditions most  favorable,  first  perhaps 
to  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  then  to 
the  firm  establishment  of  autocracy, 
privilege,  dictatorship,  as  is  revealed 
in  the  history  of  those  countries  we 
have  always  looked  upon  (much  too 
complacently)  as  "the  normally  hun- 
gry countries" — China,  India,  other 
areas  of  the  East,  Russia. 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  hungry 


SIR  NORMAN  ANGELL 

— By  a  noted  British  author  and 
lecturer  now  in  this  country  on  one 
of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  United 
States.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1933,  Sir  Norman  ha* 
recently  published  "The  Stesp 
Places,"  a  book  on  the  private  in- 
dividual's responsibility  toward 
averting  international  disaster. 
Survey  Graphic  readers  will  re- 
member his  article,  "Who  Owns 
the  British  Empire,"  which  ap- 
peared in  May  1941. 
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countries  have  never  developed  de- 
mocracy in  the  sense  of  the  control 
of  the  government  by  the  people; 
that  they  are  characteristically  dicta- 
torship countries;  that  the  richest 
men  in  the  world  are  to  be  found 
not  in  prosperous  America  or  in  the 
high  standard  countries  of  western 
Europe  but  among  the  bejeweled  ma- 
harajas  of  India;  and  that  the  most 
powerful  autocracies  are  those  found- 
ed by  men  who  won  authority  by 
promising  bread  to .  the  people  and 
then  used  their  power  to  withhold 
bread  as  a  political  instrument.  For 
when  men  hunger  they  do  not  com- 
monly assert  or  even  defend  their 
freedom.  They  sell  it  for  the  promise 
of  food;  they  are  led  to  give  their  al- 
legiance to  parties  which  make  the 
most  extravagant  promises  of  food 
and  welfare  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  those  things  is  so  urgent  and  so 
compelling  that  the  surrender  of 
mere  freedom  seems  a  small  matter 
indeed. 
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HE    PROSPECT   THAT   ABUNDANCE    MAY 

really  be  forthcoming  may  be  ex- 
tremely slim.  But  when  men  starve 
their  judgment  is  not  of  the  best. 
And  malnutrition  makes  men  sub- 
missive. Famine  or  semi-famine  are 
conditions  very  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  dictatorship.  For  whatever 
happens  to  the  mass  of  the  p'eople, 
the  dictatorship  group,  the  army,  the 
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police,  the  body  guards,  the  trigger- 
men,  will  be  well  fed.  An  underfed 
population  will  have  little  chance 
against  them,  particularly  when  the 
most  immediate  prospect  of  plenty  is 
to  be  found  in  joining  the  forces  of 
the  government,  army,  secret  police; 
not  in  struggling  against  them. 

Moreover,  once  shortage  has 
reached  the  acute  stage,  the  case  for 
stringent  government  controls 
amounting  to  dictatorship  is  over- 
whelming and  unanswerable.  Where 
there  is  barely  enough  to  go  around, 
the  most  elementary  justice  demands 
that  it  shall  be  shared  equally.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  society  like  that  of  Brit- 
ain would  it  be  tolerated  that  in,  say 
a  milk  shortage,  it  should  all  go  to 
the  children  of  the  rich  (or  the  less 
poor)  and  the  very  poorest  be  left 
to  perish.  It  is  common  ground  in 
Britain  that  the  Toriest  of  govern- 
ments would  not  be  able  to  side- 
step the  imposition  of  controls 
when  shortages  reached  the  semi- 
starvation  stage.  In  those  conditions 
it  would  be  no  use  talking  about  the 
evils  of  socialism  or  the  virtues  of 
private  enterprise.  Everyone,  all  par- 
ties alike,  would  demand  that  steps 
be  taken  to  see  that  there  was  a  fair 
distribution  of  such  food  as  was  avail- 
able. And  the  more  the  system  failed, 
the  more  it  would  have  to  be  applied. 
A  relative  plenty  would  have  to  exist 
before  controls  could  be  removed. 

It  is  well  in  this  matter  to  distin- 
guish between  being  poor  and  being 
underfed;  between  poverty  and  hun- 
ger. The  American  pioneers  knew 
poverty.  Their  lives  were  without 
comforts  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
indispensable,  as  most  elementary  nec- 
essaries. Their  log  cabins  often  did 
not  possess  even  four  walls.  But  there 
was  commonly  a  rough  plenty  in  all 
that  was  necessary  for  vigorous  physi- 
cal life:  and  where  there  was  de- 
ficiency the  settler's  own  efforts  could 
meet  it.  The  forests  furnished  both 
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Brink  of  Crisis 

food  and  fuel,  meat  and  wild  fruits; 
the  fields  gave  corn  and  milk  and 
wool.  Nature  was  often  harsh,  but 
would  respond  to  effort;  and  this 
gave  hope  and  courage,  the  will  to 
fight  and  struggle.  Out  of  those  early 
struggles  has  come  a  great  civiliza- 
tion; a  nation  which  is  today  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  that  history  re- 
cords. 


B, 


'UT  A   PRICE  HAS   BEEN    PAID    FOR   THIS 

civilization,  so  shining,  so  glittering. 
It  is  extremely  vulnerable,  and  its 
life  precarious  beyond  all  prevailing 
belief.  It  is  so  interdependent  in  its 
parts  that  if  a  few  cogs 
slip  the  whole  machine 
can  be  disastrously 
slowed  up,  brought  at 
times  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. (One  percent  of  the 
population — key  men  on 
the  railroads  for  instance 
— can  produce  paralysis.) 
We  are  dependent  on 
each  other  as  never  be- 
fore in  history,  a  fact 
which  makes  us  each 
other's  keepers  as  never 
before. 

That  transformation 
has  come  suddenly,  as 
things  go  in  history.  The 
America  of  only  two  or 
three  generations  since 
was  still  a  rural  America 
even  if  not  a  pioneer  na- 
tion in  the  sense  just 
noted.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple still  lived  actually  on 
farms  or  in  country 
towns  and  villages.  If  a 
blizzard  and  impassable 
roads  suddently  cut  off  a  village  from 
the  outside  world,  life  could  still  go 
on.  Its  water  came  from  its  own  wells, 
its  food  from  its  own  fields,  its  cloth- 
ing from  the  wool  of  its  own  sheep, 
its  fuel  from  the  forest.  The  outside 
world  might  have  drifted  into  chaos, 
but  that  made  little  immediate  differ- 
ence. Unemployment,  overproduction, 
monetary  maladjustment,  inflation, 
deflation  would  have  been  nearly 
meaningless  phrases  to  a  household 
that  never  knew  unemployment  since 
the  daily  tasks  were  commonly  more 
than  the  household  could  perform 
anyhow;  nor  would  overproduction 
mean  much  to  people  who  were 


themselves  the  main  consumers  of 
most  of  what  they  produced  and 
could  by  that  fact  adjust  production 
and  consumption.  It  was  no  Utopia 
and  we  could  not  return  to  it  if  we 
would.  But  its  problems,  such  as  they 
were,  were  within  the  scope  of  a 
man's  imagination,  and  by  and  large, 
the  remedy  lay  within  his  individual 
powers. 

Compare  that  picture  with  the  in- 
dustrialized and  urbanized  modern 
community  which  can  be  confronted 
with  ruin  because  of  something  that 
may  have  happened  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  or  at  the  other  end  of 
the  country,  by  a  railroad  strike  that 
throws  the  miners  out  of  work  be- 
cause the  coal  cannot  be  hauled,  or  a 
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miners'  strike  that  throws  the  rail- 
road men  out  of  work  because  the 
railroads  are  without  power;  or  the 
wages  of  both  rendered  inadequate 
because  wars  in  Asia  or  Europe  have 
disastrously  reduced  the  production 
of  food,  or  war  costs  at  home  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  money  in 
which  wages  are  paid  because  the  fi- 
nancing of  those  costs  has  produced 
inflation. 

We  get  here  a  hint  of  the  kind  of 
price  we  have  paid  for  our  comforts 
and  high  standard  of  living:  the  so- 
cial machine  which  gives  us  so  much 


comfort  is  immensely  more  vulnera- 
ble than  that  by  which  our  grand- 
parents lived.  A  modern  automobile 
has  assuredly  advantages  over  the  ox- 
cart but  will  not  stand  rough  treat- 
ment as  well  and  needs  a  fuller  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  keep  in  order. 
Similarly,  the  means  by  which  the 
most  elementary  and  vital  of  all  our 
needs,  that  of  food,  can  be  made 
available  to  the  people  have  reached 
a  complexity  which  every  day  grows 
more  baffling. 

We  cannot  handle  the  problem  at 
all  save  by  means  which  are  political. 
Even  if  sheer  relief  is  to  be  effective 
there  must  be  in  the  country  which 
receives  it  a  government  to  see  that 
the  trains  can  run,  are  not  blocked 
by  civil  war  or  robbed 
by  bandits  (obstacles 
which  again  and  again 
have  prevented  relief,  for 
instance,  in  China).  And 
it  is  precisely  in  setting 
up  the  political  machine 
of  government  that  the 
main  difficulties  occur. 
Even  where  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  those  of 
sheer  disorder  and  disor- 
ganization they  may  be 
those  of  political  ideol- 
ogy- 

We  realize  that  Russia 
for  purely  political  rea- 
sons attempts  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  devised  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  But  there  are 
parties  in  England,  both 
of  the  Right  and  the 
Left  who  also  are  op- 
posed to  it;  as  there  are 
also  groups  in  America 
opposed  to  the  plan  in 

Dispatch 

any  rar-reaching  form. 
All  of  these  oppositions  are  rooted  in 
one  kind  or  another  of  political  idea 
or  theory  of  economic  interest. 


E   SHALL   NOT  SUCCEED   IN   EFFORTS 

to  solve  the  vital  problem  of  food  un- 
less we  see  its  relationship  to  the 
ideas  which  govern  men  in  the  realm 
of  politics — ideas  which  still  stand  so 
powerfully  as  obstacles  to  solution. 
These  barriers  of  the  mind  are  due 
mainly  to  the  failure  to  realize  th.it 
to  achieve  our  main  political  or  eco- 
nomic objectives  we  need  the  cooper- 
ation of  others. 
The  first  of  all  national  objectives 
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is  of  course  national  survival,  the  na- 
tional right  to  life,  the  right,  that  is, 
to  live  under  the  institutions  of  our 
choice  free  of  alien  coercion;  the 
right  to  national  independence  quali- 
fied only  by  freely  assumed  obliga- 
tions of  cooperation.  On  behalf  of  this 
objective  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  repeatedly  sacrificed  peace  itself 
(they  could  have  had  just  "peace" 
by  submission  to  Hitler)  and  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  like  Britain, 
have  sacrificed  nearly  everything  else. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  American 
plan  to  aid  Europe  is  based  on  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  if  in  these  days 
of  world  wide  interdependence  a  na- 
tion is  to  secure  its  own  defense,  it 
must  secure  that  of  others,  since  if 
those  others  can  be  picked  off  one  by 
one  and  their  resources  added  to  the 
power  an  aggressor  can  use,  then  in- 
deed can  a  nation  be  "isolated"  by  a 
potential  enemy,  placed  in  a  position 
of  inferior  power,  ultimately  over- 
powered, overcome. 

The  rationale  of  this  simple  social 
truth  that  if  we  are  to  defend  our- 
selves we  must  on  occasion  be  able 
to  defend  others,  that  the  defense  of 
each  in  any  organized  society  de- 
pends upon  the  collective  power  of 
the  whole,  is  still  very  far  from  being 
grasped;  the  relation  to  it  of  the  food 
problem  is  commonly  forgotten. 


T, 


I  IK    ROLE    OF     FOOD     IS     NOT    MERELY 

that  of  sustaining  defensive  strength 
of  nations  whose  power  of  resistance 
is  part  of  our  own  security;  it  has  a 
|  further  role  in  sustaining  the  sanity  of 
judgment  of  peoples  whose  lack  of 
political  sanity  may  have  very  disas- 
trous results  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
— including  ourselves.  All  of  which 
was  illustrated  in  what  happened  in 
Europe  a  little  over  a  decade  ago. 

Runaway  inflation  had  produced 
economic  chaos,  dire  insecurity,  un- 
employment, which  struck  heavily  a 
highly  educated  population — but  "ed- 
ucated" in  a  way  that  did  not  give 


them  a  highly  developed  social  sense 
or  political  judgment.  The  hardships 
still  further  worsened  the  judgment 
of  a  public  thereby  ready  for  exploi- 
tation by  a  little  gang  of  demagogues 
and  fanatics.  The  phenomenon,  it 
was  commonly  argued  at  the  time, 
could  not  greatly  concern  distant 
America.  Much  less  excusably,  it  was 
even  argued  in  Britain  that  it  could 
not  concern  Britain.  Americans 
thanked  God  that  they  had  been  cut 
loose  from  the  old  world  and  its 
"never  ending  squabbles,"  and  could 
afford  to  regard  them  with  detach- 
ment, if  not  with  indifference. 
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•  EPEATEDLY    WERE    THESE    MEWS    EX- 

pressed  not  merely  in  the  interwar 
years  but  even  in  the  early  years  of 
the  second  war.  On  one  occasion  the 
present  writer,  object  of  some  severe 
criticism  for  not  sharing  that  view, 
replied  in  these  terms: 

The  United  States  you  tell  me,  has 
won  her  independence  and  intends  to 
keep  it.  So  be  it,  I  subscribe  to  the  right 
of  each  nation  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
national  freedom,  the  right  to  live  its 
own  life  in  its  own  way,  compatible 
with  preservation  of  the  means  of  de- 
fending it.  But  please  note!  Twice  in 
a  single  generation  America  has  been 
compelled  to  do  a  multitude  of  hateful 
things  which  she  did  not  in  the  least 
desire  to  do:  to  introduce  military  con- 
scription in  peacetime,  to  militarize  the 
nations;  to  introduce  burdensome  taxa- 
tion; to  accept  a  degree  of  regimenta- 
tion and  control  never  before  known; 
to  transform  radically  from  top  to  bot- 
tom the  American  way  of  life.  You  did 
not  want  to  do  these  things,  to  enact 
such  legislation.  You  were  compelled. 
You  were  not  free;  not  free,  that  is,  to 
do  otherwise.  Again,  you  were  com- 
pelled. Who,  or  what,  compelled  you? 
The  government  or  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  They  wanted  the  things 
I  have  mentioned  as  little  as  you  did; 
they,  too,  were  compelled;  they,  like 
you,  lacked  all  freedom  to  do  otherwise. 

Who  or  what  compelled  them,  and 
you? 


Speaking  in  human  terms  it  was  a 
little  gang  of  psychopaths  or  criminals 
in  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  The  long  arm  of 
Hitler  or  of  Hirohito  has  reached  into 
the  bosom  of  every  family  in  America, 
demanding  here  the  life  of  a  son,  there 
that  some  bright  dream  of  young  wom- 
anhood— a  dream  of  home  and  children 
— shall  be  given  up;  elsewhere  that  a 
career,  welfare,  fortune,  shall  be  aban- 
doned. These  things  have  all  been  or- 
dained by  that  little  group  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world;  ordained  out  of  their 
vast  power  for  evil,  a  power  which 
stretches  over  the  whole  earth.  And  be- 
cause those  things  were  so  ordained  by 
those  evil  men  thousands  of  miles  away, 
you  have  done  them;  you  have  obeyed. 
Obeyed,  though  you  have  suffered  no 
invasion,  no  foreign  occupation,  no  ges- 
tapo. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  this  is  the  inde- 
pendence for  which  your  fadiers 
fought? 

The  points  there  made  are  scarce- 
ly less  relevant  today  than  they  were 
five  years  ago.  It  is  as  relevant  now 
as  it  was  then  to  point  out  that  the 
little  gang  acquired  their  evil  power 
by  reason  of  the  constant  refusal  of 
the  western  nations  in  the  interwar 
years  to  recognize  the  fact  of  interde- 
pendence; the  truth  that  the  nations 
of  the  West  will  only  retain  the  pow- 
er to  defend  their  civilization  by  mu- 
tual aid;  that  without  the  practical 
application  of  this  principle  a  future 
dictator  will  be  tempted  to  aggression 
as  past  dictators  have  been,  by  the 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  pick  off 
potential  victims  one  by  one;  to  sub- 
jugate them  in  detail.  The  process 
has  indeed  begun. 
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k.T  THE  BASE  OF  ANY  EFFECTIVE  AID  IS 

the  means  of  physical  life.  By  ensur- 
ing it  to  others  who  desire  to  remain 
free,  we  take  the  first  step  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  own  freedom. 

This  very  simple  relationship  be- 
tween food  and  freedom  is  commonly 
neglected.  It  is  time  that  those  who 
value  freedom  gave  it  the  considera- 
tion it  merits. 
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Big  America!  Big  harvests,  big  capacity,  big  responsibility!  Is  this  a  boast? 
Well,  it's  all  needed  to  meet  the  world's  hunger.  Two  harvesters  reaping  and 
threshing  75  to  80  acres  a  day  last  summer  on  this  2300-acre  California  ranch. 


2.    HOW  AMERICA  COMES  INTO  IT 


Living  Up  to  the  Role  We've  Won 

America's  power  and  abundance  make  inevitable  the  vast  assistance 
we  have  given  and  are  giving  to  restore  a  hunger-sticken  planet. 


GEORGE  BRITT 

tions  of  their  essential  imports  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  they 
themselves  cannot  pay  for.  These  .  .  . 
include  not  only  the  food,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies  but  also  equipment  and 
materials  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  productive  capacity." 

For  this  beginning  step  —  Europe 
until  the  end  of  June  1949,  costing 
somewhere  between  5  and  6.8  billion 
dollars  —  the  program  looks  quite 
promising  for  adoption.  The  sideline 
observer  may  turn  his  attention  to  ad- 
ministrative details  and  to  the  uncer- 
tainties beyond,  to  finance,  politics, 
and  human  perversity. 


>UT    IT    IS    NOT    IMPROPER    TO    PAUSE 

here  with  pride,  and  look  at  what 
has  been  done.  Hostile  critics  refer 
to  this  as  "Operation  Rat  Hole,"  and 
there  is  statistical  excuse  for  them. 
The  American  record  already  is  co- 
lossal and  unprecedented,  its  early  re- 
sults sketchy  but  its  aspirations  won- 
derful. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  the  so-called 
stop-gap  aid  bill,  a  total  appropriation 
of  $880,000,000.  This  included  $522,- 
000,000  for  relief  — mostly  food  — for 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  a  token  as- 
sistance of  $18,000,000  for  China,  and 
supplementary  funds  for  occupation, 
including  food  for  the  needy,  in  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  territory.  The 
heart  of  the  matter  was  to  meet  em- 
ergencies for  the  three  European 
countries,  to  keep  their  economy  go- 
ing and  provide,  the  necessities  for 
survival  until  long  range  help  arrived. 

Less  than  a  billion  dollars,  nowa- 
days, may  sound  piddling,  but  here 


is  a  yardstick.  About  the  most  ex- 
pensive objects  a  government  can  buy 
are  ships  for  the  navy,  and  the  great- 
est battleships  afloat  are  the  quartet 
of  the  Iowa  class  —  Iowa,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  costing 
over  $100,000,000  apiece.  The  big 
Essex  class  aircraft  carriers  of  the 
Pacific  war  cost  only  about  $60,000,- 
000.  Stop-gap  aid  to  France,  Italy, 
and  Austria  means  five  Iowa  class 
battleships,  of  itself  a  navy  un- 
matched on  the  seas. 

From  this  minor  stop-gap  for  the 
winter,  a  backward  look  for  three 
years  preceding  adds  about  5  billion 
American  government  dollars  a  year 
for  emergency  loans  and  grants 
abroad.  This  includes,  in  a  word, 
everything  —  food,  machinery,  ships, 
whatever  the  world  has  needed. 


HE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAD  DUG 
deeply  into  their  pockets  before  the 
Marshall  Plan,  or  any  of  the  other 
current  steps  for  easing  the  world's 
troubles. 

The  15  billions  of  .foreign  loans 
and  grants  since  the  fighting  stopped 
have  been  nearly  a  billion  more  than 
all  the  much  discussed  New  Deal 
spending  for  its  two  first  full  fiscal 
years,  1934  and  1935. 

Figuring  the  European  Recovery 
Program  for  the  year  ahead  as  be- 
tween 5  and  6.8  billions,  we  find  it 
approximately  twice  the  total  national 
debt  in  1917. 

For  the  period  of  almost  seven 
years,  back  to  the  beginning  of  Lend- 
Lease,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  compiled  a  table  on  food  deliv- 
eries abroad  under  export  programs — 
March  1941,  through  December  1947. 


Living  Up  to  It 

This  shows  agricultural  products 
alone — food  with  such  things  as  cot- 
ton added,  but  the  latter  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total — as  follows: 


date  on  March  15  with  the  income 
tax  collector.  Between  spending  and 
taxes  there  is  a  direct  connection. 

The  American  with  taxable  income 
of  $2000— beginning  after  only  $500 
exemption  —  will  pay  $380  in  taxes 


Pounds 


Lend-Lease  34,990,465,241 

UNRRA  14,479,751,364 

Cash-paying  Foreign  Governments  17,660,883,693 


Army 

Bi-Zone  (Germany) 

Greek-Turkish  Aid 

U.S.  Foreign  Relief  Program 

Total 


14,378,987,662 

6,145,389,622 

1,925,200 

2,277,725,066 

89,935,127,848 


Invoice 
Value 

£  6,553,032,532 

1,023,048,336 

1,521,389,681 

795,993,023 

316,990,517 

104,476 

122,293,700 

#10,332,852,265 


This  sum  is  for  feeding  people. 
American  expenditures  during  the 
war  years  ranged  in  all  from  32  bil- 
lion in  1942  to  100  billion  in  1945.  Of 
the  tabulated  food  bill  of  10  billion 
plus,  not  all,  of  course,  came  directly 
from  the  taxpayer.  One  and  a  half 
billion  was  paid  in  cash  by  foreign 
governments.  Something  will  come 
back  as  Lend-Lease  offset,  subject  to 
negotiations  not  yet  completed.  But 
by  far  the  larger  amount  of  this  whole 
tremendous  food  pile  was  at  Ameri- 
can tax-paid  expense. 

In  the  table  above,  the  army  item  is 
for  relief  feeding  of  civilian  popula- 
tions in  occupied  areas  of  both  the 
Pacific  and  Europe.  Bi-Zone  was  paid 
entirely  .from  U.  S.  Army  funds  for 
German  civilians.  Foreign  Relief  is  the 
American  part  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  "Post-UNRRA  Program." 
Of  total  Lend-Lease  food  deliv- 
eries, about  64  percent  went  to  Great 
Britain,  27  percent  to  Russia,  a  little 
more  than  5  percent  to  France. 

Of  the  cash  sales,  Great  Britain 
bought  56  percent,  France  15  percent. 
And  of  UNRRA  food  deliveries, 
Italy  received  19.5  percent;  Poland 
14.6  percent,  Greece  and  China  a  little 
more  than  13  percent  each,  Yugo- 
slavia 12  percent  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  Russia  about  8  percent  each. 
(UNRRA's  total  operations  cost  ap- 
proximately 3.5  billion  dollars,  of 
which  the  United  States  contributed 
about  73  percent.) 


T, 


HIS    IS    IMPORTANT    ASSISTANCE.    ITS 

seriousness  is  emphasized  by  a  date 
now  just  around  the  corner  whose 
regular  arrival  is  customarily  a  dis- 
traction from  all  other  troubles,  our 


this  year  according  to  the  unchanged 
schedules.  Ten  years  ago  he  had  a 
$1000  exemption  and  his  $2000  after 
that  was  taxed  $80. 

The  man  with  $10,000  taxable  in- 
come faces  a  payment  of  $2508,  as 
against  $660  ten  years  ago,  and  so  on. 

Taxes  are  high,  prices  are  the  high- 
est we  have  ever  paid,  and  both  -these 
facts  are  connected  somewhat  with 
sending  abroad.  There  are  shortages 
of  vital  commodities  and  the  threat 
of  worse  inflation  still  impends.  The 
costs  of  government  keep  mounting. 


I'NKRA   photo   from   UN 


at  least  a  third  of  the  nation  remains 
ill  -  housed  and  desperate  for  decent 
homes,  the  schools  need  a  lot  more 
money,  and  there  are  outcries  also  for 
health,  social  security,  roads,  -  indus- 
trial plants,  national  defense,  and  so 
on.  There  you  have  a  rough  general 
picture  of  how  we  stand  for  money. 
In  the  face  of  all  this  at  home,  for 
the  American  people  with  eyes  open 
to  decide  on  financing  a  world  food 
and  recovery  program  on  the  scale  in- 
dicated is  the  clearest  proof  of  serious 
concern  tor  what  goes  on  abroad. 

1  HE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  AND  FARMER 
and  factory  worker  and  businessman 
and,  in  unique  fashion,  the  American 
taxpayer  took  a  decisive  part  in  the 
military  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  challenge  is  to  go  ahead 
now,  for  them  still  to  do  their  part 
toward  putting  off  that  threatened 
downfall  of  western  civilization  to 
which  the  vogue  of  Mr.  Toynbee 
gave  public  awakening. 

The  country  today,  in  fact,  is  both 
witness  to  an  astonishing  drama  and 
an  actor  in  it.  This  is  election  year, 
to  be  sure,  and  a  party  split  separates 
Capitol  and  White  House.  You 
would  expect  surprises,  but  hardly 


COWS  to  Poland— 


the  thing  which  is  happening.  Here 
is  a  hardship  package  such  as  never 
before  was  handed  to  the  taxpayer  in 
peacetime.  Here  is  an  almost  irre- 
vocable commitment  in  foreign  policy, 
a  hard  decision  settled,  a  great  nail 
driven  into  the  coffin  of  isolationism, 
although  isolation  remains  alive  and 
kicking. 

Even  FDR  during  his  magic  first 
hundred  days  might  well  have 
quailed  at  the  venture.  It  bears  the 
name  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is 
professionally  without  party  tag  or 
political  following.  It  was  proposed 
by  a  Democrat  President,  is  being 
pushed  by  a  Republican  senate  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  votes  for  it 
hang  on  a  Republican  Congress,  in 
the  face  of  a  Republican  ex-Presi- 
dent's plea  for  "constructive  modifica- 
tions" to  change  it  past  recognition 
and  the  opposition  of  an  ex-Demo- 
cratic ex-Vice  President  who  doesn't 
want  this  bill  but  something  else. 
There  are  groanings  and  snipings,  but 
progress  is  being  made. 

How  are  you  going  to  explain  ;i 
thing  like  that? 

It  is  an  example  of  the  power  of 
hunger. 

In  presenting  the  need  to  Congress, 
Secretary  Marshall  said,  "The  inabil- 
ity of  the  European  workshop  to  get 
food  and  raw  materials  required  to 
produce  the  exports  necessary  to  get 


SUGAR  to  Greece- 


and  LOCOMOTIVES  to  China 


the  purchasing  power  for  food  and 
raw  materials  is  the  worst  of  the 
many  vicious  circles  that  beset  the 
European  peoples."  The  result  he 
made  clear  in  one  sentence:  "The 
way  of  life  that  we  have  known  is 
literally  in  the  balance." 


Jr  OLITICALLY,    THE    SELLING    TALK    FOR 

the  proposal  has  been  made  largely  in 
terms  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  men- 
ace of  Communist  expansion.  A  great 
element  of  fear  has  entered  into  the 
debate — a  powerful  motive  but,  by 
past  and  traditional  performance,  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  secondary  in  in- 
fluencing American  conduct.  The 
American  people  act  also  from  sym- 
pathy for  human  needs.  They  have 
as  much  right  as  the  next  ones  to  call 
themselves  friends  to  man,  and  since 
their  beginnings  they  have  been  gen- 
erous trustees  of  nature's  bounty. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  dis- 
claim warmhearted  unselfishness  in 
the  assistance  now  being  voted  and 
paid  for. 

Beyond  fear  or  sympathy,  however, 
lies  another  impulsion.  It  is  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  plus.  It  might  be 


People  Can  Help 

and  readjustments  in  program  are  re- 
peatedly made  in  the  light  of  their 
counsel  —  with  the  result  that  our 
voluntary  agencies  can  turn  around 
rapidly  in  an  emergency — and  bring 
their  know-how  promptly  to  bear  in 
eliciting  fresh  sources  of  help. 

How  these  characteristics  enable 
them  to  serve  governmental  and  in- 
ter-governmental operations  was  ex- 
emplified in  Occupied  Germany 
when  a  grave  situation  confronted  the 
Office  of  Military  Government, 
United  States.  Berlin  headquarters 
estimated  that  in  the  American  zone 
alone  there  were  no  less  than  20,000 
patients  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion who  acutely  required  insulin. 

The  army  was  confident  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming  later, 
but  no  appropriation  was  presently 
available  in  its  budget  for  such  a 
heavy  purchase.  It  turned  to  Ameri- 
can voluntary  agencies  and  asked 
them  to  meet  the  need  of  these 
patients  for  six  months. 

Moreover,  insulin  for  export  was 
hard  to  find  in  the  American  market. 
The  agencies  turned  to  other  coun- 
tries, located  supplies,  and  at  once 
placed  orders  for  immediate  shipment. 

Last  September  —  to  give  a  more 
recent  illustration  —  an  urgent  call 
reached  Washington  requesting  spe- 
cial foods  and  medicines  as  a  conse- 
quence of  civil  disorder  in  Hindustan 
and  Pakistan.  The  request  was  routed 
to  an  American  voluntary  agency,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  more  than 
$70,000  worth  of  medical  supplies 
were  off  to  India  by  air  freight. 
Orders  for  $100,000  worth  of  food 
and  further  medical  supplies  were 
placed  at  once  and  a  special  appeal 
for  funds  circulated.  The  task  was  so 
large  that  three  other 'agencies  joined 
with  the  first  to  form  a  Committee 
for  Emergency  Aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan. 


T, 


ACVAFS 


HESE    ARE    EXHIBITS    NOT    ALONE    OF 

prompt  response  and  resourceful  ini- 
tiative, but  of  a  team  spirit  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  meet  successfully 
other  challenging  situations — as  col- 
laboration has  made  strides  through 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  To 
quote  from  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1943,  the  American  Council 
was  formed — 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES    FOR    FOREIGN    SERVICE,    INC. 

122  East  22  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
OFFICERS 


Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Chairman 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Vice-Chairman 

Joseph  C.  Hyman,  Vice-Chairman 

Brackett  Lewis,  Treasurer 

Margaret  Forsyth,  Secretary 

Charlotte  E.  Owen,  Executive 


MEMBER  AGENCIES 


American  Aid  to  France 
American  Baptist  Relief 
American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to 

China 
American  Committee  in  Aid  of  Chinese 

Industrial    Cooperatives,    Inc. 
American  Committee  of  OSE 
American   Friends   of  Czechoslovakia 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
American  Hungarian  Relief 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 

Committee 

American  ORT  Federation 
American    Relief    for   Czechoslovakia 
ARI,  Inc. 

American  Relief  to  Austria 
American  Relief  for  Poland 
Brethren  Service  Committee 
China  Aid  Council 
Church  World  Service 
Committee   on    Christian    Science 

Wartime  Activities 
Congregational   Christian   Service 

Committee 
Cooperative   for   American   Remittances 

to  Europe,  (CARE) 
Freedom   Fund-Cooperative   League, 

U.S.A. 

Friends  of  Luxembourg 
Girl  Scouts 

Greek   War   Relief   Association,   U.S.A. 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 

Society 

International  Social  Service 
International    Rescue    and    Relief 

Committee 

Labor    League    for    Human    Rights, 
A.  F.  of  L. 


Lutheran  World  Relief 
Mennonite   Central    Committee 
National    CIO    Community    Services 

Committee 

National   Council   of   Jewish   Women 
Near  East  Foundation 
Paderewski    Testimonial    Fund 
Philippine    War    Relief    of   the    United 

States 

Russian   Children's  Welfare  Society 
Salvation  Army 
Save  the  Children  Federation 
Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central 

Europe 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  Relief  Agency 
Tolstoy  Foundation 
Unitarian  Service  Committee 
United   Lithuanian    Relief   Fund   of 

America 

United  Palestine  Appeal 
United   Service   for   New    Americans 
United  Service  to  China 
United  Service  to  Holland 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Care 

of  European  Children 
United   Ukrainian   American   Relief 

Committee 
United   Yugoslav   Relief  Fund  of 

America 
War  Relief  Services — National  Catholic 

Welfare  Conference 
World  Student  Servic  Fund 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

(Intern'l  Com.) 
Young   Women's   Christian   Association 

(Nat'l  Bd.) 
World    Emergency    and    War    Victims 

Fund 


To  provide  a  means  for  consultation, 
coordination,  and  planning  among  the 
members,  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments, 
and  with  appropriate  national  and  in- 
ternational governmental  agencies  —  so 
that  relief  and  reconstruction  programs 
for  people  in  countries  which  have  suf- 
fered by  the  war  and  the  oppression  of 
Axis  governments  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  most  effective  way. 

From  the  start  the  council  has  set 
up  functional  and  area  committees 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
field.  For  one  thing,  these  enable 


the  appropriate  agencies  to  come  to- 
gether and  arrange  for  cooperation  in 
handling  supplies  among  themselves 
and  with  the  governments  involved. 
When  special  foods  are  short,  and 
shipping  space  limited  so  that  export 
licenses  must  be  obtained,  the  coun- 
cil's committees  have  acted  as  liaison 
in  speeding  dispatch  abroad. 

But  that  is  only  the  threshold  to 
their  activities.  As  time  has  gone  on 
the  principles  animating  them  have 
found  wide  scope  and  taken  on  mul- 
tiple forms. 

When  voluntary  relief  for  German 
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civilians  was  at  length  authorized  in 
the  American  zone,  U.  S.  army  au- 
thorities felt  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  a  central  office  in  Berlin  to  chan- 
nel the  goods  sent  in.  Through 
ACVAFS,  fifteen  of  the  agencies  in- 
terested in  German  aid  forthwith 
formed  a  Council  of  Relief  Agencies 
Licensed  for  Operations  in  Germany 
(CRALOG). 

The  base  of  cooperation  was  next 
broadened  to  coordinate  the  distribu- 
tion of  private  relief — largely  special 
food  and  clothing  sent  from  the 
United  States.  To  this  end  a  German 
Central  Committee  was  formed — 
representing  the  Military  Govern- 
ment, German  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Departments,  and  German 
private  relief  agencies.  In  these  field 
operations,  nine  American  represen- 
tatives of  CRALOG  act  as  liaisun 
with  the  military,  the  German  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  the  German 
private  agencies. 

Nor  did  the  plan  stop  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  American  Zone. 
Officials  in  the  British  and  French 
Zones  approved  it  and  CRALOG  has 
since  functioned  in  all  western  Ger- 
many. Sixty-five  million  pounds  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies have  been  shipped  through 
CRALOG  since  its  inception.  These 
have  been  used  mainly  in  child  feed- 
ing and  as  many  as  250,000  children 
have  been  fed  at  one  time. 


H 


.  ALF     WAY      AROUND     THE     EARTH     A 

similar  situation  arose  when  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Command  authorized  pri- 
vate relief  to  Japan.  Twelve  interested 
members  of  ACVAFS  formed  Li- 
censed Agencies  for  Relief  in  Asia 
(LARA)  and  sent  representatives  to 
Tokyo  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for 
its  operations.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Supreme  Command,  LARA  ar- 
ranged cooperative  procedures  with 
Japanese  authorities  for  the  allocation 
and  distribution  of  supplies  through 
a  Japanese  central  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  Supreme  Command 
together  with  Japanese  public  and 
private  welfare  leaders.  The  results 
have  so  impressed  the  Japanese  par- 
liament that  a  public  session  thanked 
the  American  agencies  for  their  serv- 
ices to  the  people.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  not  only  shown  his 
appreciation  of  the  progress  made  to 
date  but  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  and  expansion  of 
he  program  to  conserve  and  add  to 
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these  gains.  LARA  now  operates  in 
Korea  and  in  Okinawa  by  authority 
of  the  Military  Government. 

Human  Fellowship 

Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial  Japan 
were  Axis  powers.  When  it  comes  to 
countries  liberated  from  their  yokes, 
instances  could  be  multiplied,  again 
and  again,  of  how  American  volun- 
tary agencies  have  responded  to  ur- 
gent calls  reaching  them  from  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  More,  the  deep 
appreciation  expressed  by  foreign 
agencies,  alongside  which  they  have 
worked,  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  people  themselves  whom  they 
have  served  and  whom  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  serve  in  their  great  need. 


suaging  suffering  in  conjunction  with 
like-minded  people  overseas;  and 
are  doing  this  as  individuals  and  not 
through  impersonal  government  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individuals 
reached  by  such  help  take  on  per- 
sonality in  reports  that  come  back 
across  the  Atlantic — such  as  this  letter : 

We  got  a  big  relief  package  with 
powdered  milk  in  it.  This  is  very  good 
for  me  as  I  am  myself  suffering  from 
stomach-disease  and  am  allowed  to  eat 
only  milk-food.  The  whole  family  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  and 
send  you  many  good  wishes. 

With  the  wonderful  powdered  milk — 
we  could  help  so  many  sick  persons. 
We  could  really  soothe  the  pains  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  cancer  in  her 


American    Friends    Service    Committee 
These  two  Hungarian  tots  each  gained  4  pounds  in  5  weeks  on  American  food 


The  same  holds  for  stateless  people, 
for  refugees,  migrants,  exiles,  from 
the  days  of  the  first  DP  camps  to  the 
tragic  eddies  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  still  strangers  in  strange 
lands,  without  enduring  haven  for 
the  future.  (Our  own  gates  have  not 
yet  been  opened  to  them.) 

The  material  results  accomplished 
by  the  American  agencies  are  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
their  work.  That  has  had  value  in 
terms  of  the  spirit  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  United  States  their  contribu- 
tors have  been  able  to  satisfy  their 
own  urge  to  help  their  fellows  in 
lands  wracked  by  the  war.  They 
feel  that  they  too  are  sharing  in  as- 


stomach.  Now  she  will  be  able  to  cook 
milk-food  for  several  meals,  which  she 
can  eat  without  having  pains  and  com- 
plaints. How  thankful  she  was,  you 
can  hardly  imagine!  We  could  also  send 
some  to  an  old  woman  on  her  eightieth 
birthday.  She  was  glad  as  a  child  at 
the  gift. 


A. 


ABROAD  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  BOOST  TO 

morale  in  the  constant  interchange 
between  American  agencies  and  for- 
eign agencies.  Among  both  European 
and  American  participants,  the  ma- 
jority have  looked  on  the  task  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  which  they 
take  part  in  any  country  as  a  common 
work  for  the  benefit  of  humanity — a 
give  and  take  and  not  a  one-sided 
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donation  from  one  country  to  another. 
Such  has  always  been  the  spirit  of 
the  American  agencies  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  they  have  represented. 

There  has  been  another  great  ad- 
vantage springing  from  the  team  play 
among  the  American  agencies.  A 
worker  for  one  of  them,  recently 
returned,  said  that  it  was  a  revelation 
to  people  in  the  countries  in  which 
he  had  been,  to  discover  that  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  Jews  could  cooperate 
so  closely  and  harmoniously  in  the 
work  of  relief.  Where  bitterness  runs 
so  deep,  this  American  practice  has 
been  an  eye-opener  to  people  who 
had  not  believed  that  any  such  rela- 
tionships could  be  found  in  the 
world  of  today. 

£i  UMAN  TIES,  RATHER  THAN  HIGH  EX- 

ample,  have  been  a  by-product  of  the 
large  amount  of  food  supplied  to 
Europeans,  person  to  person.  This 
has  been  done  through  the  Coopera- 
tive for  American  Remittances  to 
Europe  (CARE).  Officers  of  the 
federal  government  had  believed  that 
a  non-profit  voluntary  agency  should 
undertake  the  shipment  abroad  of 
individual  food  packages.  This  was 
a  service  performed  by  Herbert 
Hoover's  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration after  the  first  World  War. 

First  by  careful  study  of  needs  in 
different  countries,  and  then  by  pur- 
chase of  army  supplies  and  of  other 
goods  in  bulk,  CARE  has  been  able 
to  put  packages  on  sale  to  Americans 
at  a  low  price  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  governments  for 
their  reception  and  delivery,  duty  and 
ration  free  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  It  is  part  of  these 
agreements  that  packages  are  sent, 
also,  for  general  distribution. 

Some  twenty-seven  relief  organiza- 
tions, working  as  a  committte  of 
ACVAFS,  organized  CARE,  pro- 
vided its  preliminary  financing,  and 
set  it  going  as  another  evidence  of 
voluntary  collaboration  with  govern- 
ment. 

The  will  of  the  American  people 
to  aid  the  peoples  abroad  has  been 
made  evident  recently  in  the  Friend- 
ship Train  carrying  donated  food 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and 
the  wide  interest  in  helping  people 
abroad  which  followed  it.  The  move- 
ment toward  the  adoption  of  cities 
abroad  by  American  cities  is  another 


evidence  of  the  will  to  help.  To  make 
the  best  use  of  this  outpouring  of 
generosity  will  require  experienced 
organization  and  coordination. 

Such  living  chapters  in  postwar 
history  visualize  the  place  of  organ- 
ized private  effort  in  overseas  relief. 
They  will  help  us  see  in  turn  the 
part  such  work  of  human  conserva- 
tion has  to  play  in  reconstruction. 

On  Public  Shoulders 

There  always  have  been  food  defi- 
cits in  individual  countries.  In  mod- 
ern times  these,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  made  up  by  exchanging 
manufactures  and  services  for  im- 
ports from  countries  which  have  a 
food  surplus.  Disruptions  due  to  the 
world  war,  which  stripped  vast  acre- 
ages and  wrecked  industrial  districts, 
dislocated  this  normal  course  of  ex- 
change. Europe's  plight  was  worsened 
in  1947  by  a  severe  winter,  floods, 
and  widespread  drought. 

On  the  governments  of  more  fortu- 
nate parts  of  the  world  (ours  among 
them)  must  depend  the  principal 
task  of  providing  the  food  and  tools 
so  sorely  needed  by  stricken  peoples 
until  from  the  present  confusion  there 
emerges  a  working  world  economy. 
Specifically,  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  governments  can  the 
great  projects  for  restoring  and  then 
enhancing  food  production  every- 
where, together  with  the  machinery 
for  its  worldwide  distribution,  he 
carried  through.  As  two  instrumen- 
talities the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  World  Food  Council,  have 
been  set  up  to  advise  and  aid  in  this 
task.  The  FAO  depends  on  the 
powers  of  the  individual  governments, 
their  contributions  of  money,  their 
cooperation  and  that  of  other  United 
Nations  agencies  in  clearing  the  much 
clogged  tradeways  of  the  world.  Only 
so  can  we  be  sure  of  a  free  flow  of 
ample  food  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  manufacture. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
for  European  Recovery  and  other 
regional  programs,  it  is  the  task  of 
governments  to  provide  the  bulk 
supplies  of  grains,  of  fats,  of  meat, 
and  other  food.  It  is  their  task  to  see 
to  it,  by  arrangements  with  other 
governments,  that  the  supplies  so  pro- 
vided are  fairly  used  for  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  without 
regard  to  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion.  And  their  task  is  so  to  carry 
on  rehabilitation  operations  that  out 


of  them  will  come  not  only  sound 
national  economies  but  also  that  better 
feeling  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  which  is  imperative  if  we  are 
to  maintain  peace. 

With  such  tremendous  technical, 
supply,  budgetary,  and  policy  loads 
to  be  carried  on  public  shoulders, 
there  is  to  my  mind  all  the  more 
reason  to  keep  up  the  swift,  intimate, 
flexible  work  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies for  foreign  service.  Just  a  year 
ago,  President  Truman  well  described 
their  part  in  speaking  to  a  delegation 
of  their  representatives: 

During  and  following  World  War  I, 
the  American  people  developed  a  tra- 
dition of  help  to  the  war  -  afflicted 
through  public  and  private  support. 
Throughout  World  War  II,  and  now 
in  this  trying  postwar  period,  we  are 
maintaining  this  tradition  of  humani- 
tarianism.  .  .  . 

While  the  provisioning  of  whole 
populations  ...  is  primarily  a  public 
task,  voluntary  help  should  continue 
as  ...  essential  to  complement  public 
programs,  whether  carried  out  by  our 
government  on  its  own  responsibility 
or  through  the  United  Nations. 

Congress,  in  turn,  recognized  this 
same  principle  by  authorizing  the 
payment  of  ocean  transportation  for 
supplies  shipped  to  a  voluntary  agency 
if  these  are  destined  for  countries 
where  the  USA  is  carrying  on  a 
general  relief  program. 

"Inasmuch  as  Ye  Do  .  .  ." 

Let  us  look  at  one  front  where 
the  outcome  is  crucial,  for  it  is  not 
alone  by  rebuilt  factories,  reclaimed 
fields,  new  bridges,  and  dynamos  that 
mankind  will  go  forward  in  these 
postwar  decades.  It  will  depend  also 
on  the  health  and  creative  vigor  of 
mind  and  body  of  a  new  generation, 
and  on  the  democratic  outlook  with 
which  they  face  the  future. 

American  voluntary  agencies  can 
bear  witness  that  of  all  the  fields  in 
which  they  operate  the  care  of  war- 
time children  has  been  the  most 
fruitful.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  oft 
repeated  fact  that  perhaps  the  most 
tragic  phase  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  war  and  its  consequences  is  the 
condition  of  these  same  children.  The 
foods  that  they  so  much  require — 
milk,  fats,  special  preparations  for 
special  conditions  —  are  particularly 
scarce  in  Europe  due  to  the  wartime 
destruction  of  cattle  and  to  slaughter 
(Continued  on  page  183) 
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The  Stake  of  American  Farmers 

Why  they  are  afraid.  But  why,  also,  with  our  magnificent  farm  plant  they 
can  help  underwrite  with  peace  and  plenty  the  treaties  the  diplomats  sign. 


NORRIS  E.  DODD 


ONE  DAY  IN  1922  A  FRIEND  GAVE 
me  a  bottle  of  champagne,  a 
beverage  which  does  not  often 
brighten  the  life  of  an  Oregon 
rancher. 

I  had  600  steers  on  feed  that  fall. 
They  had  cost  me  about  6  cents  a 
pound,  and  my  wife  and  I  decided 
to  save  the  champagne  for  a  celebra- 
tion when  steers  got  up  to  a  dime  a 
pound.  Plus  the  increased  weight  of 
fed  steers,  that  price  would  have  paid 
reasonably  for  the  feed,  the  work, 
and  the  investment  in  equipment.  1 
poured  my  good  feed  into  those  steers 
all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they 
were  worth  just  a  little  less  per  pound 
than  they  had  been  the  fall  before. 

It  was  twelve  years  before  we  drank 
that  champagne. 

Now  1  am  not  contending  for 
champagne  incomes  for  farmers, 
though  1  think  they  deserve  cham- 
pagne about  as  much  as  most  people 
who  drink  it  more  regularly.  What 
I  do  contend  is  that  farmers  ought 
not  to  be  punished  for  producing 
plenty  in  a  world  that  has  always 
need  for  more  food. 

There  is  nothing  farmers  like  bet- 
ter than  to  produce  more  and  better 
crops — more  wheat,  steers,  fat  hogs, 
big  red  apples,  or  what  have  you.  I 
have  never  had  more  satisfaction  out 
of  anything  in  my  life  than  seeing 
the  green  wheat  spears  pop  up  on 
land  I  have  sweated  to  plow  and  seed, 
or  riding  down  through  the  pasture 
of  a  morning  to  see  the  new  little 
white-faced  calves. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  feel- 
ing as  blue  as  a  farmer's  when  the 
sale  of  the  crop,  into  which  he  put 
a  year  of  his  life,  does  not  even  pay 
the  threshing  bill,  let  alone  buy  a 
few  clothes  for  his  family  or  put  a 
patch  on  the  roof. 

The  disappointment  is  the  keener 
because  you  started  out  to  do  some- 
thing for  humanity  as  well  as  for 
yourself — and  what  did  you  get  for 


— By  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  also  the  United 
States  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Mr. 
Dodd  can  speak  for  the  American 
farmer  not  only  by  reason  of  his 
public  positions,  but  also  from 
grass  roots  experience,  growing 
wheat  and  cattle  in  Oregon. 

> 

your  pains?  You  got  a  trip  to  the 
banker  to  see  if  he  would  carry  you 
over  to  try  it  again,  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. If  you  were  really  unlucky, 
you  got  a  trip  to  the  courthouse  to 
see  your  farm  sold  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage. 

If  you  "hit,"  with  a  good  crop  at 
good  prices,  it  was  probably  because 
other  farmers  were  drowned  out  or 
burned  up.  The  only  stretches  of 
good  years  in  the  last  generation  have 
come  when  the  world  was  at  war. 
Then  the  big  question  is  whether 
you  can  get  out  of  the  boom  without 
a  bust. 

I  am  not  crying  over  that  deferred 
champagne.  I  am  just  telling  the 
farmer's  story  of  the  years  since  1900, 
when  I  started  farming  in  eastern 
Oregon.  The  villain  of  the  story  is 
instability;  first  too  much  and  then 
too  little,  prices  out  of  line  with  the 
other  fellow's. 
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.T  THIS    POINT   I    AM   NOT  GOING   TO 

brag  that  we  have  overcome  the  vil- 
lain of  instability.  But  I  think  we 
know  how  to  lick  it,  and  the  farmer 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  a  stake 
in  winning  that  victory.  We  all  have 
a  stake  in  that. 

Technically  speaking,  we  know 
how  to  feed  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try better  than  they  have  ever  been 
fed  before,  and  to  help  the  world  feed 
itself  better.  But  the  marvelous  tech- 
nology now  at  the  farmer's  command 
will  not  be  put  freely  and  fully  to 
work  until  there  is  some  assurance  of 


stable  prices  at  fair  levels.  To  apply 
this  technology  involves  investment 
risks  which  require  amortization  over 
a  considerable  period. 

Advancing  technology  in  all  fields 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bring- 
ing about  the  increasing  complexity 
and  the  economic  interdependence 
through  which  the  once  self-sufficient 
farmer,  like  every  one  else,  is  wound 
up  in  a  commercial  cash  economy. 

In  1776,  nine  workers  out  of  ten  in 
this  country  were  on  the  land.  They 
fed  themselves,  and  one  other  in 
town.  Their  food,  clothing,  tools,  and 
furniture  were  made  at  home.  It  took 
so  much  man-labor  to  produce  so 
little  that  there  really  was  not  much 
to  sell.  A  dollar  was  hard  to  get,  but 
there  was  little  a  farmer  needed  to 
buy  with  it.  If  he  lived  hard,  so  did 
almost  everyone  else.  If  he  got 
squeezed  out,  his  ax  and  gun  set  him 
up  again  on  free  new  land. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  effi- 
cient horsepower  machinery  enabled 
half  of  the  country's  workers  to  do 
farming  for  everyone.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  World  War,  the  mechanical 
power  age  had  come,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  nation's  workers  were  doing  its 
farming. 

When  the  second  World  War 
started,  one  worker  out  of  five  was 
farming,  using  more  than  20  horse- 
power, counting  that  beast  of  burden, 
the  family  car. 

But  all  the  time,  as  farming  grew 
more  efficient,  the  farmer  needed  to 
buy  more  equipment  and  supplies  in 
town — more  machines,  fuel,  tools,  fer- 
tilizer, hybrid  seed,  insecticides,  and 
so  on.  He  also  bought,  when  he 
could,  necessities  and  conveniences  of 
modern  civilization  that  the  pioneer 
farmer  did  not  have  to  do  without 
because  they  had  not  been  invented. 
For  this  way  of  life,  the  farmer  had 
to  sell  his  products  for  cash.  His  cus- 
tomers had  to  have  cash  to  buy  what 
he  raised. 
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THERE  is  nothing  farmers  like  better  than  to  pro- 
duce more  and  better  crops — more  wheat,  steers, 
fat  hogs,  big  red  apples,  or  what  have  you.  I  have 
never  had  more  satisfaction  .  .  .  than  seeing  the 
green  wheat  spears  pop  up  .  .  ." 
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1  believe  that  farmer 
understand    that   you 
decency,  dignity  for  th 
day's  work  on  empty  si 


Lotte  Jacobt 
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"TECHNICALLY  speaking  we  know  how  to  feed 
the  people  of  this  country  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  fed  before  and  to  help  the  world  feed 
itself  better  .... 

"And  producing,  remember  is  what  farmers  like 
best  to  do  .  .  ." 
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•  chaps  more  than  others, 
not  get  peace,  order, 
lividual,  or  even  a  good 
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Morris  E.  Dodd 


Charles   Phelps  Gushing 


Farmer's  Stake 

Not  long  after  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  the  free  land  pretty  well 
gave  out.  Since  then,  a  farmer  who 
is  squeezed  out  has  had  to '  buy  his 
way  back  into  the  game  with  cash, 
and  the  cost  has  gone  up  and  up. 

Farming  certainly  has  become  more 
efficient  with  commercialization.  With 
fewer  people  employed  in  farming, 
the  index  of  agricultural  production 
rose  from  79  in  1910  to  126  in  1945. 
In  the  last  few  years,  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  been  about  a  third  more 
than  in  the  five  years  before  the  war. 
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HAT       HAS       HAPPENED       TO       THE 

farmer  in  this  efficient,  interdepend- 
ent modern  commercial  world?  In 
1910,  annual  per  capita  cash  farm  in- 
come was  $139,  compared  with  $482 
for  non-farmers.  In  1930,  it  was  $170 
as  against  $761,  and  even  in  that  year 
of  our  prosperity,  1945,  it  was  $485 
to  $1,294. 

From  1929  to  1932,  industrial  pro- 
duction declined  47  percent,  and  in- 
dustrial prices  fell  only  35  percent. 
But  farm  production  fell  only  3  per- 
cent and  farm  prices  fell  55  percent. 
In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  farm- 
ers that  the  more  they  put  into  the 
economy,  the  less  they  got  out;  but 
the  less  the  other  fellow  put  in,  the 
more  he  got  out. 

Farmers  can  "cut  wages"  by  mak- 
ing their  families  do  without,  but  un- 
like the  factory,  most  of  us  cannot 
"lay  off"  our  labor  to  cut  costs.  The 
"labor"  so  often  is  our  own  families. 
Farmers  were  still  trying  to  climb 
out  of  the  hole  into  which  the  crash 
of  the  early  Twenties  had  dropped 
them  when  the  depression  of  the 
Thirties  hit  them.  They  began  to  talk 
about  parity  —  some  reasonable  and 
fairly  constant  relationship  between 
the  prices  of  what  they  sold  and  what 
they  had  to  buy. 

A  parity  yardstick  was  invented: 
take  the  amount  of  mixed  goods  and 
services  which  a  given  quantity  of 
mixed  farm  products  would  buy  dur- 
ing the  period  1910  to  1914  and  call 
it  a  fair  exchange;  then  the  same 
amount  of  farm  products  ought  to 
buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  at  any 
other  time. 

By  that  yardstick,  farm  prices  have 
been  at  parity  or  better  only  during 
and  just  after  World  War  I,  and  from 
1942  during  and  since  World  War 
II,  falling  between  those  periods  to  as 


low  as  55  percent  of  parity  in  1932. 
Farmers  would  rather  have  peace 
than  parity,  but  why  not  peace  with 
parity  ? 

Recently,  crop  prices  as  a  whole 
have  been  about  21  percent  above 
parity,  but  a  lot  of  products  have  been 
just  about  on  the  line,  and  some  of 
them  below  parity.  I  am  talking 
about  prices  to  the  farmer,  not  retail 
store  prices.  At  recent  price  levels, 
the  farmer  got  about  3J4  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  the  one  pound  loaf  of  bread 
that  cost  you  12  to  IS  cents  at  the 
store. 

To  get  parity  for  farmers  became 
the  objective  of  the  national  agricul- 
tural programs.  Cash -crop  acreage 
adjustment  was  coupled  with  the 
growing  of  more  soil-conserving 
crops,  such  as  pasture  or  hay.  Stor- 
age loans  encouraged  more  orderly 
marketing  and  holding  of  reserves. 
The  government  bought  the  perish- 
able surpluses  and  fed  them  to  chil- 
dren in  school  lunches,  or  financed 
better  diets  for  the  needy  through  the 
food  stamp  plan. 

When  the  war  approached,  acreage 
adjustments  were  upward  and  farm- 
ers were  promised  that  the  price  rug 
would  not  be  jerked  out  from  under 
them  the  minute  the  war  was  over. 
Price  supports  geared  to  90  percent  of 
parity  were  pledged  until  two  years 
after  the  war,  to  give  a  chance  for  re- 
adjustments. This  was  the  counter- 
part of  industry's  government- 
financed  war  plants,  cost-plus  con- 
tracts, and  tax  carry-over  provisions. 
Beginning  in  1934,  community  and 
county  farmer  committees  elected  by 
their  neighbors  have  helped  plan,  and 
have  administered  these  programs. 
They  have  put  a  high  degree  of  sta- 
bility into  farmers'  prices  reasonably 
close  to  parity.  As  in  the  case  of  split- 
ting the  atom,  the  big  secret  is  simply 
that  it  can  be  done. 

Further,  price  stability  has  encour- 
aged farmers  to  put  technology  to 
work  for  full  production.  Nutrition- 
ists say  we  need  to  eat  a  minimum 
of  2,600  calories  of  food  energy  daily. 
Last  year  the  United  States'  food  sup- 
ply at  the  retail  level  averaged  3,400 
calories  per  day  per  person  of  our 
rising  population.  Even  allowing  for 
waste,  for  uneven  distribution,  and 
the  fact  that  calories  are  not  a  full 
measure  of  good  nutrition,  we  were 
better  fed  than  ever  before.  In  fact, 
in  the  year  1946-47,  per  capita  civilian 
consumption  was  18  percent  above 
the  average  for  1935-39. 


Not  only  that,  but  in  the  market- 
ing year  1946-47,  we  shipped  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  19,000,000  tons  of 
food,  including  15,000,000  tons  of 
grain.  Grain — source  of  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs  as  well  as  of  bread — is  the 
basic  food.  We  set  a  record  in  that 
twelve-month  period  by  shipping 
more  than  half  of  the  large  total 
world  grain  movement.  In  spite  of  a 
poor  1947  corn  crop  (the  drop  below 
1946  corn  production  was  more  than 
all  the  grain  we  shipped  last  year) 
we  shall  come  near  to  doing  it  again 
in  1947-48. 

In  short,  we  have  today  a  mag- 
nificently developed  commercial  farm 
plant,  capable  of  feeding  144,000,000 
Americans,  including  the  overfeeding 
of  some  of  them,  and  of  exporting 
large  surpluses.  And  millions  of 
American  farmers  are  scared  to  death 
that  the  commercial  economy  will 
bust  them  again  for  the  sin  of  full 
production. 
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T    IS    NO    ANSWER    TO    SAY,    "LET    THE 

farmer  find  his  stability  by  returning 
to  a  more  self-sufficient  type  of  farm- 
ing." You  cannot  turn  back  the  clock. 
The  direction  of  American  agricul- 
tural progress  is  not  going  to  be  to- 
ward peasant-type  farming.  Only  the 
large  scale,  efficient  production  by 
specialized,  commercialized  farming 
in  areas  adapted  to  it,  can  assure  the 
abundant,  reasonably  priced  food  sup- 
ply necessary  to  sustain  a  rising  and 
increasingly  urbanized  world  popula- 
tion. 

This  sounds  as  if  I  want  to  abolish 
not  only  the  diversified  general  farm 
but  also  the  small  "family-type"  farm. 
Far  from  that.  I  hope  we  shall  always 
take  special  measures  to  keep  a  place 
and  opportunity  open  for  the  family- 
sized  farm  of  a  more  general  or  even 
subsistence  type.  It  is  a  good  way  of 
life;  it  is  the  starting  point  for  many 
new  farmers;  it  is  adapted  to  many 
areas  where  it  is  most  efficient  in  its 
own  way,  and  can  never  be  crowded 
out.  But  it  does  not  roll  out  the  car- 
loads and  shiploads  of  wheat  and 
meat.  Half  of  America's  farms  pro- 
duce 90  percent  of  our  agricultural 
output.  Put  the  other  way,  only  10 
percent  of  the  farms  produce  half  of 
that  product. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
commercial  farm  in  the  corn  belt,  cot- 
ton belt,  wheat  belt,  or  other  special- 
ized area  may  be  a  family-type  farm. 
Roughly  speaking,  in  the  wheat  belt 
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ihe  unit  of  sound  operation  is  the 
amount  of  land  one  family  can  handle 
with  one  rather  specialized  machine 
unit.  A  machine  unit  is  a  tractor  with 
plow,  drill,  and  a  combine  harvester. 
The  size  of  advantageous  units  may 
be  upward  in  multiples  of  what  one 
machine  outfit  can  handle. 


B. 


'ESIDES  ITS  EFFICIENCIES,  COMMERCIAL 
farming  has  its  drawbacks.  Special- 
ized to  one  or  a  few  crops,  you  are 
dependent  on  them.  The  crop-loss 
risk  can  be  minimized — not  removed 
— by  good  farming,  conservation,  and 
probably  some  crop  insurance. 

Remember,  last  year  we  fed  144,- 
000,000  Americans — with  employment 
and  incomes  at  the  highest  level  in 
our  history— and  exported  19,000,000 
tons  of  food.  To  a  large  extent  the 
big  exports  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
production  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
devastation  and  disorganization  of 
war,  plus  crop  disasters. 

This  opportunity  to  sell  our  export- 
able surplus  at  prices  which  will  help 
to  support  near  parity  prices  for 
United  States  farmers  is  currently  be- 
ing made  possible  in  large  part  by  ex- 
tension of  credits  to  other  countries. 
Eventually,  production  abroad  will 
be  restored  to  its  normal  levels  and 
eventually  our  exports  must  return  to 
a  payment,  not  a  credit,  basis.  The 
payment  will  have  to  be  in  foreign 
goods  and  services. 

Then  what  will  be  our  opportunity 
to  drain  off  in  export  sales  at  fair 
price  levels  the  excess  which  Ameri- 
can farmers  can  produce  above  our 
own  domestic  needs,  assuming  that 
we  are  able  to  maintain  a  full- 


employment  economy  at  home? 

Farmers,  of  course,  are  concerned 
first  of  all  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  active,  high  -  buying  -  power  econ- 
omy at  home,  since  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  market,  and  their  best 
market,  is  at  home. 

But  they  are  also  looking  overseas, 
to  see  whether  there  are  possibilities, 
which  we  might  help  create,  for  in- 
creasing consumption  of  food  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  for 
stabilizing  prices  of  such  products  at 
something  like  the  parity  concept — 
prices  fair  both  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 


I 


F   THAT   CAN    BE   DOXE,   IT  WILL    MAKE 

much  less  likely  the  coming  of  the 
bust  after  boom  that  so  many  farm- 
ers now  fear.  It  will  enable  them  to 
operate  this  magnificent  farm  plant 
of  ours  to  the  full  of  its  capacity,  and 
to  maintain  soil  fertility.  And  pro- 
ducing, remember,  is  what  farmers 
like  best  to  do. 

For  these  reasons,  farmers  are  tak- 
ing deep  interest  in  the  development 
of  international  agricultural  and  trade 
institutions.  The  farm  organizations 
of  the  various  countries  have  come 
together  in  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Producers.  The 
four  great  American  farm  organiza- 
tions are  members. 

Our  farm  organizations  also  have 
taken  great  interest  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  purpose  of 
FAO  is  to  raise  the  diets  of  the 
world's  people  to  a  health  standard, 
to  stabilize  prices  of  farm,  fisheries, 
and  forest  products  at  levels  fair  to 
producers  and  consumers,  and  to  im- 


prove the  conditions  of  rural  life. 

This  is  going  to  require  increased 
production  through  the  application  ot 
advanced  agricultural  techniques  to 
areas  where  they  have  not  yet  spread. 
It  will  also  require  general  economic 
development  —  production  of  more 
non-farm  products,  more  employ- 
ment, more  trade,  so  that  there  may 
be  more  buying  power  and  consump- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  American  farm- 
ers are  interested  not  only  in  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  but  also  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  now  be- 
ing created,  and  in  the  other  eco- 
nomic arms  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Finally,  farmers  take  more  than  an 
economic  interest  in  these  complex 
organizations  for  stabilizing  the  inter- 
dependent international  economy. 
There  is  also  a  very  definite  human 
interest. 


N, 


O    MORE    THAN    OTHER    PEOPLE,    DO 

farmers  want  war,  or  the  necessity  of 
living  in  an  armed  camp  against  the 
threat  of  war.  I  believe  that  farmers, 
perhaps  more  than  others,  understand 
that  you  cannot  get  peace,  order,  de- 
cency, dignity  for  the  individual,  or 
even  a  good  day's  work  on  empty 
stomachs. 

This  being  so,  it  is  farmers  who  can 
underwrite  with  peace  the  treaties 
which  the  diplomats  sign.  Farmers 
would  like  to  produce  plenty  so  the 
world  can  live  well.  But  they  cannot 
and  will  not  board  the  world  at  their 
own  expense. 
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The  Need  of  the  Children 

A  child  can  be  as  hungry  in  France  as  in  Poland,  and  the  need  is  the 
same  in  Italy  or  in  Finland.  This  sympathetic  doctor  learned  the  answer. 


MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  M.D. 


A  DOCTOR  IS  TRAINED  TO  BE  AN 
objective  observer  of  the  health 
of  people,  but  objectivity  has  rough 
going  sometimes  —  such  as  the  time 
when  I  was  looking  at  an  undersized 
and  obviously  badly  fed  child.  As  I 
looked,  I  heard  the  local  official  say 
to  the  child's  mother, 

"I'm  sorry,  signora,  so  sorry.  Your 
little  Enzo  may  bd  hungry,  but  he  is 
not  sicl^.  You  see,  we  have  so  little 
milk,  all  of  it  must  go  to  the  sick 
children." 

As  I  watched  the  .signora,  leaving 
empty  handed  as  she  came,  lead  her 
three-year-old  away,  something  inside 
turned  over. 

"Your  child  has  to  be  sick  before 
he  can  have  milk!" 

For  eleven  weeks  last  spring  and 
summer  I  looked  into  the  faces  of 
children  and  talked  with  children's 
workers  in  ten  countries  of  Europe. 
The  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  had  sent  me  over  as  its 
chief  medical  consultant  to  find  what 
were  the  most  urgent  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  the  war  -  stricken  countries. 
The  executive  board  of  the  fund,  cre- 
ated by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1946, 
had  received  applications  from  these 
countries.  The  problem  was  to  deter- 
mine allocations  and  consult  with  the 
governments  concerning  plans  of  op- 
eration. 

I  travelled  almost  constantly — 
through  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia. 
I  visited  dozens  of  institutions  for 
children,  including  schools,  orphan- 
ages, day  nurseries,  nursery  schools, 
child-health  clinics,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, sanatoria,  and  school  -  feeding 
centers.  I  saw  thousands  of  children 
in  these  institutions.  I  saw  other 
thousands  on  city  streets,  in  towns 
and  villages. 

There  was  a  home  for  Moldavian 
children,  for  instance,  housed  in  the 


— By  an  experienced  pediatrician 
who  is  associate  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  chief  medical  con- 
sultant of  the  United  Nation's  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  Dr.  Eliot  visited  children's  in- 
stitutions, schools,  and  hospitals  in 
ten  European  countries  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1947. 


former  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Hy- 
giene in  Budapest.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren there  had  been  in  the  institution 
only  a  short  time.  Some  were  so 
weak  from  lack  of  food  that  they  re- 
mained absolutely  motionless  as  we 
examined  them.  A  few  had  been  un- 
der care  long  enough  to  show  what 
food  could  do  for  them.  A  five-year- 
old  boy  who  had  been  admitted  in 
a  starving  condition  three  months 
earlier  had  gained  twenty  pounds. 


I 


N    A    RECEIVING    HOME    FOR    WAR    OR- 

phans  and  repatriated  children  in  an- 
other city,  every  single  child  was  seri- 
ously undernourished.  Some  had 
reached  an  advanced  degree  of  emaci- 
ation. Many  of  these  same  children 
needed  more  intensive  medical  care 
than  the  authorities  were  able  to 
provide.  Some  were  waiting  to  be 
placed  in  private  families  for  tem- 
porary care,  or  adoption.  Others  were 
not  in  condition  to  be  accepted  by 
foster  parents.  There  were  not 
enough  shoes  to  go  around,  and  what 
shoes  the  children  had  were  scarcely 
worth  putting  on. 

Wherever  you  looked,  shoes  seemed 
to  be  scarce.  Almost  none  of  the  300 
to  400  children  being  cared  for  in  a 
large  day-care  center  for  children  of 
working  mothers  in  still  another  city 
had  anything  on  their  feet.  Their 
other  clothes  were  ragged.  The  cen- 
ter had  no  facilities  for  bathing  the 
children.  The  food  served  came 


mostly  from  U  N  R  R  A  supplies. 
Though  there  were  pleasant  grounds 
where  the  children  could  play  in  sum- 
mer, there  was  no  play  equipment  of 
any  sort.  In  fact,  I  seldom  saw  any 
play  materials  or  toys  in  these  homes 
and  institutions  for  children. 

I  arrived  when  lunch  was  being 
served  in  one  public  school.  "Lunch" 
was  a  bowl  of  potato  soup,  dark 
bread,  and  a  drink  that  was  called 
"milk."  That  was  a  mixture  of  105 
quarts  of  water  and  15  small  cans  of 
evaporated  milk.  The  15  cans  were 
all  that  was  left  of  a  supply  that 
UNRRA  had  given  the  school. 

The  director  of  another  home  for 
war  orphans  told  me  how  he  spaced 
out  his  supply  of  UNRRA  dried 
milk.  "I  use  a  very  little  in  soup 
once  in  seven  to  ten  days,"  he  said. 
There  were  very  few  cattle  in  the 
mountain  region  where  his  home  was 
located.  UNRRA  milk  was  the  only 
milk  the  children  got.  On  the  day  of 
my  visit,  each  child  had  one  piece  of 
cheese — perhaps  a  half  ounce  or  less, 
for  supper.  It  was  the  first  cheese 
they  had  had  in  many  months.  Meat 
could  be  served  only  occasionally,  and 
then  in  very  small  amounts.  Bread, 
and  a  soup  made  of  beans  or  potatoi-s. 
was  the  usual  meal. 

The  effect  of  this  meager  diet  on 
the  children's  health  was  obvious. 
Most  of  them  were  thin  and  pale.  In 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  cor- 
ners of  their  mouths  many  showed 
typical  evidences  of  riboflavin  de- 
ficiency that  could  be  overcome  by 
the  addition  of  milk.  I  asked  the  di- 
rector about  this.  He  said,  yes,  this 
trouble  showed  up  frequently  among 
the  children.  Many,  he  added,  had 
skin  diseases  that  were  difficult  to 
control. 

Officials  in  health  departments  gave 
me  their  mortality  figures.  Infant 
mortality  rates,  they  told  me,  had 
shot  up  during  and  after  the  war  to 
heights  unprecedented  in  recent  years. 
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The  incidence  of  premature  birth  and 
still  birth  soared  as  well.  Death  rates 
among  children  who  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  first  year,  they  told  me  in 
country  after  country,  doubled  and 
trebled  those  of  prewar  years. 


A, 


,.)    YOU    OBSERVE   THE    CHILDREN    WHO 

pass  you  on  the  streets  and  as  you 
look  at  those  in  institutions  you 
try  to  guess  their  ages.  I  pride  myself 
on  being  able  to  make  fairly  accurate 
guesses  about  the  age  of  American 
children.  I  was  almost  always  wrong 
about  these  European  children.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  retarded  in 
height  and  weight  as  much  as  two  to 
four  years — even  an  experienced  phy- 
sician will  mistake  an  eight-year-old 
for  a  five-year-old,  a  child  of  eleven 
for  a  child  of  nine.  They  are  thin  as 
well  as  small.  Arms,  legs,  and  bodies 
show  little  fat,  and  muscular  develop- 
ment is  poor.  Many  are  pale.  Some 
are  listless,  though  others  are  alert 
and  go  about  their  world  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  activity.  Their  phy- 
sical reserve,  however,  must  be  a  mere 
shadow.  The  high  rate  of  tuberculosis 
and  other  respiratory  infections  is  evi- 
dence of  this. 

Adult  types  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis have  shown  an  alarming  in- 
cidence among  children  of  school  age 
in  all  the  war-torn  countries.  Tuber- 
culosis of  bone  and  joints  has  in- 
creased many  times.  Tuberculous 
meningitis  in  children  and  infants  is 
common.  In  every  children's  hospital 
I  visited  I  saw  ward  after  ward  of 
tuberculosis  victims.  In  one  small 
country,  typical  of  others,  I  learned 
that  to  take  care  of  the  known  cases 
among  children  of  bone  tuberculosis, 
alone,  7,000  new  hospital  beds  were 
needed.  They  had  only  500  when  I 
was  there. 

Of  the  acute  nutritional  deficiency 
diseases,  rickets  is  probably  the  most 
common.  Fish  oils  or  other  Vitamin 
D  substances  have  been  very  hard  to 
get,  even  for  hospitals.  Some  pedia- 
tricians credit  the  marked  slowing 
down  in  growth  to  the  widespread 
nutritional  deficiency  diseases. 

Food,  of  course,  is  not  all  that  is 
lacking  in  the  lives  of  these  children. 
They  need  homes.  I  saw  children 
living  in  dark  rooms  improvised  in 
partially  destroyed  houses  and  cellars. 
I  saw  them  living  in  caves  and  in 
cattle  sheds. 

They  need  schools.    I  saw  children 
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One      little      boy,      and      thousands      like      him 
hungry,  and  undernourished;  tuberculosis  is  next 


in  village  schools  where  all  equip- 
ment had  been  destroyed  or  removed 
during  the  war.  Sometimes  all  they 
had  to  sit  on  were  boards  laid  across 
blocks  of  wood. 

They  need  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  hospitals,  hospital  equip- 
ment, health  centers,  dolls,  games, 
books — the  babies  even  need  diapers. 


too; 


T 


HE    CUMULATIVE    PICTURE    OF    WANT 

is  so  tremendous,  you  wonder  how 
anyone  can  answer  that  one  question 
you  carried  with  you  as  you  flew 
from  the  United  States  across  the  At- 
lantic: "What  would  you  say  is  the 
one  thing  above  everything  else  your 
children  need?" 

Everywhere  I  went,  that  was  the 
question  I  asked. 

The  answer  I  got  over  and  over 
again,  from  public  officials,  from  doc- 
tors and  hospital  people,  from  nearly 
evervone  I  talked  with  was: 


MILK! 

Other  foods  were  precious, 
proteins,  fats,  fish  liver  oils.  But 
—  there  was  magic  in  the  word. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  have  some 
for  my  children!"  the  director  of  a 
•  home  in  Yugoslavia  said  to  me  last 
May.  "The  last  time  UNRRA  was 
able  to  give  us  any  milk  was  in  Janu- 
ary. That  was  four  months  ago." 

Production  of  milk  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  today  is  far  below  the 
prewar  level.  Most  of  the  cattle  have 
been  slaughtered  to  provide  meat  for 
armies  or  because  there  was  no  feed 
for  livestock.  Facilities  for  pasteuriza- 
tion, refrigeration,  and  transportation 
of  milk  are  non  -  existent  in  many 
European  areas.  The  amount  of  milk 
allocated  to  children's  institutions  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  local  sup- 
plies, and  in  most  cases  is  far  below 
minimum  needs  of  either  well  or  sick 
children. 

The  great  story  of  UNRRA's  life- 
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line  between  people  who  had  some- 
thing to  spare  and  people  who  had 
little  but  need,  is  still  to  be  written. 
When  it  is  written,  I  want  to  add  my 
footnote.  In  my  travels  through  these 
ten  European  countries  I  heard 
nothing  but  praise  of  UNRRA.  I  saw 
hundreds  of  children  in  schools  or 
institutions  being  fed  with  UNRRA 
foods,  clothed  in  UNRRA  garments, 
sleeping  in  UNRRA  beds  under 
UNRRA  blankets.  "UNRRA"  meant 
warmth,  nourishment,  kindliness  to 
more  people  than  any  of  us  will  ever 
realize. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1947,  when 
I  made  my  last  trip,  everyone  knew 
that  UNRRA  was  coming  to  an  end. 
In  a  few  months,  it  would  be  dead. 
UNRRA  had  been  such  a  living 
thing,  it  was  hard  to  readjust  to  a 
world  without  it. 


A. 


k.5  FAR  AS  CHILDREN   ARE  CONCERNED, 

the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  was  UNRRA's  succes- 
sor. But  against  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  UNRRA  had  to  work  with, 
the  bank  account  of  the  ICEF  was 
still  less  than  $25,000,000  when  I 
talked  with  these  people  in  Europe 
last  summer.  It  might  grow  larger; 
it  will  grow  larger,  I  assured  these 
children's  workers.  Nevertheless, 
however  big  it  is,  there  will  have  to 
be  priorities  on  its  expenditures.  I 
asked  for  their  best  judgment  on 
what  these  should  be,  assuming  of 
course  that  the  supply  situation  would 
let  us  follow  the  priorities. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  ICEF 
met  at  Lake  Success  last  summer  and 
heard  my  report.  After  recounting  to 
the  representatives  of  twenty-six  na- 
tions who  are  members  of  the  board 
much  that  I  have  written  here,  I  con- 
cluded: 

I  would  like,  therefore,  at  this  time  to 
recommend  to  the  Executive  Board  that 
it  give  first  consideration  lo  expend- 
ing available  funds:  1.  for  milk  and  milk 
products;  2.  for  fats,  particularly  fats  re- 
inforced with  Vitamin  A  in  as  large 
quantity  as  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
butter  fat  removed  from  skim  milk;  3. 
in  small  amounts,  for  cocoa  to  be  used 
to  make  the  dried  skim  milk  more 
palatable  to  children;  and  4.  for  cod 
liver  oil  for  infants  and  pre-school  chil- 
dren. 

If  through  supplies  provided  by  con- 
tributing countries  additional  protein 
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and  vitamin  -  containing  foods  can  be 
made  available,  together  with  certain 
raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  wool, 
and  certain  articles  of  equipment,  such 
as  cooking  utensils,  the  first  essential 
needs  of  children  can  begin  to  be  met. 
Not  until  these  foods  and  supplies  flow 
in  a  large  and  steady  stream,  however, 
will  the  need  be  adequately  met. 

Conditions  have  grown  even  worse 
for  children  since  I  was  in  Europe. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  assistant 
director  of  field  operations  for  the 
ICEF,  Donald  R.  Sabin,  came  back 
from  Europe  with  this  report: 

Czechoslovakia:  "This  country  had 
no  rain  from  May  to  November,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  a  great  grain  short- 
age. Farmers  are  now  slaughtering 
their  farm  animals  because  they  have 
nothing  with  which  to  feed  them. 
Consequently  there  will  be  even  less 
milk.  The  fields  are  picked  clean  and 
the  food  situation  is  critical  in  almost 
all  aspects." 

France:  "Drought  prevented  a  nor- 
mal harvest  and  animals  are  being 
slaughtered  on  a  large  scale  because 
they  cannot  be  fed.  There  is  already 
a  shortage  of  milk  and  it  will  get 
steadily  worse.  In  December,  only 
one  month's  supply  of  powdered  milk 
was  left  for  infants.  The  shortage  of 
grain  is  cutting  into  bread  rations. 
Bread  is  scarce  and  al- 
ready severely  rationed." 

Greece:  "Fear  and  hun- 
ger have  hold.  Among 
the  refugee  groups  are 
175,000  children  who 
need  to  be  fed.  Malnu- 
trition is  severe.  Many  of 
the  children  have  rickets 
or  tuberculosis,  and  most 
of  them  show  the  effects 
of  long  privation  in  their 
stunted  growth." 

Italy:  "In  southern  Italy, 
some  of  the  children 
have  been  without  milk 
for  a  year.  Elsewhere  the 
last  stocks  are  being  used 
up  to  feed  the  20,000 
orphan  children  under 
care." 

Poland:  "Although  the 
drought  was  not  so  bad 
as  elsewhere,  nor  the 
harvest  conditions,  still 
food  supplies  are  very 


inadequate.   Tuberculosis  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  children." 


I 


CEF      HAS     ITS     EYE     ON      30,000,000 

hungry  children  in  Europe  alone.  To 
reach  them  with  something  more 
than  sympathy  takes  money,  of 
course,  and  supplies.  But  the  ICEF, 
at  this  time,  is  only  able  to  reach 
some  3,700,000  of  these  desperately 
needy  children,  through  feeding  pro- 
grams in  Austria,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia. 

ICEF  aid,  of  necessity,  is  measured 
out  meagerly:  300  calories  of  food  a 
day  per  child,  to  add  to  an  equal 
amount  given  by  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment. The  ICEF's  share  of  that 
meal  is  figured  at  3l/2  cents  a  day  per 
child,  but  the  food  bill,  even  for  those 
comparatively  few  now  being  aided, 
is  thousands  of  dollars  a  day. 

The  fund  now  has,  or  has  in  sight, 
only  $39,000,000,  and  there  is  no  end 
of  need  in  sight  this  year  or  next.  Of 
that  amount,  $27,727,000  is  from  gov- 
ernments. Countries  that  have  made 
or  pledged  contributions  are  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, the  Dominican  Republic, 
France,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  New- 
foundland, New  Zealand,  Norway, 
(Continued  on  page  172) 


Franc  Jacobs  from  Three   Lions 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


THE  CONSUMER'S  STAKE 


What  Every  British  Woman  Knows 

"Make  Do  and  Mend"  is  a  slogan  that  today — as  in  wartime — 
stands  for  an  amazing  demonstration  in  making  scarcity  go  around. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  EVERYDAY 
people  in  Europe  is  still  not 
very  real  to  everyday  people  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  even  with 
press  and  radio,  with  airplanes  that 
bring  us  within  a  day  of  each  other. 
Even  with  the  dreadful  immediacy 
of  the  atom  bomb  and  the  thousands 
of  American  graves  on  the  continent, 
an  inheritance  from  two  world  wars 
—the  rows  of  crosses  testimony  to  our 
common  fortunes. 

Intimate  contacts  should  be  of  help 
in  overcoming  this  persisting  isola- 
tion. I  have  in  mind  those  Americans 
who  at  home  and  abroad  have  taken 
part  in  overseas  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation and  the  personal  letters  that 
have  been  stimulated  back  and  forth 
across  the  Atlantic.  Also,  many  of 
the  firsthand  impressions  brought 
back  by  members  of  Congress  who 
visited  Europe  last  summer.  Much 
more,  the  wartime  encounters  of  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  forces  and 
the  older  ties  that  reach  from  Ameri- 
can homes  to  the  countries  from 
which  our  people  have  come. 

But  even  with  close  contacts,  ret- 
icences enter  in.  Take  the  British 
engineer  (page  148)  whose  wife  has 
three  sisters  in  the  U.  S.  and  who 
writes,  how  in  wartime,  "Two  young 
USAAF  friends  of  ours  used  to  come 
down  from  London  to  have  a  day 
with  us  whenever  they  had  a  chance 
and  we  looked  forward  to  it."  But 
he  added,  "Now  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing they  never  knew;  all  one  week's 
meat  ration,  plus  a  rabbit  wangled  by 
my  wife,  just  made  one  dinner  for  us 
and  them." 

What  we  ourselves  saw  in  four 
European  capitals  last  fall*  was  so 
moving  that  we  asked  for  case  stories 
of  how  housewives  managed  to  feed 
their  families  and  keep  them  clothed. 

*"Ours  the  Food  and  Theirs  the  Hunger"  by 
Helen  Hall  and  Paul  Kellogg,  Survey  Graptuc 
tor  December,  1947. 


HELEN    HALL 

— By  the  consumer  adviser,  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  second  annual 
conference  at  Geneva,  early  last 
fall,  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Director  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York,  she  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Consumers. 


These,  we  said,  we  would  pass  on  an- 
onymously to  other  Americans. 


w, 


HEN   WE  CAME   BACK   IN   OCTOBER 

we  found  not  only  prices  still  going 
up  at  home  but  living  standards 
steadily  going  down.  Since  American 
housewives  were  left  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  OPA,  food  prices  have 
risen  40  percent.  Our  people  are  be- 
ing rationed  not  fairly,  as  we  had 
seen  in  England,  but  by  poverty  and 
low  incomes. 

I  felt  outraged  when  I  came  fresh 
from  a  decent  distribution  of  real 
scarcity  in  Great  Britain  to  uncon- 
trolled inflation  and  mounting  costs 
of  living  at  home.  I  heard  price  con- 
trols and  rationing  still  spoken  of  as 
smacking  of  police  states.  And  at 
hearings  in  Congress  this  winter  some 
of  the  same  spokesmen  for  producers 
are  saying  the  same  things  that  have 
been  proved  so  wrong  since  June, 
1946.  Moreover,  those  who  fight  so 
hard  against  any  form  of  democratic 
control  in  the  interests  of  consumers 
as  a  whole,  are  not  those  whose  living 
standards  are  going  down  nor  whose 
children  are  getting  fewer  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  And  many  of  the 
same  people  who  have  fought  price 
control  and  rationing  have  been 
against  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram or  have  tried  to  pare  it  down. 

The  first  group  of  stories  has  come 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
— 178  of  them — through  the  National 


Council  of  Social  Services  at  Bedford 
Square,  London.* 

As  I  read  them  over  one  week-end 
with  my  husband,  Paul  Kellogg,  we 
felt  we  had  come  very  close  to  women 
standing  in  queues  at  British  markets 
or  back  in  British  kitchens  trying  to 
"make  do."  I  wish  that  the  whole 
batch  could  be  shared  instead  of  try- 
ing to  distill  what's  in  them  and ,  pass 
it  on  as  best  we  can. 

My  hope  is  that  readers  will  see  the 
deprivation,  the  courage,  and  the 
striving  in  these  British  stories  and 
that  the  food  provisions  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  will  seem 
more  important  to  them.  I  hope  that 
they  will  ask  themselves :  If  one  coun- 
try can  control  inflation  and  scarcity 
for  the  good  of  all — not  the  few — 
then  why  can't  we?  That  they  will 
see  these  Europeans  are  not  different 
from  ourselves — and  will  also  see  that 
what  happens  to  households  at  any 
level  of  American  life  concerns  us  all. 


A. 


kS     THEY    REACHED    US,     THE     STORIES 

ran   up  the  scale  in   British  income: 

1.  Unskilled  laborers  of  all  kinds. 

2.  Skilled    craftsmen,    mechanics, 
transport   workers,    farm    workers,   and 
so  on. 

3.  Black-coated  workers  ("white  col- 
lar" to  us),  including  bank  clerks,  non- 
administrative  civil  servants,  small  shop- 
keepers. 

4.  Business    men,    farmers,    the    pro- 
fessions. 

5.  Professional    or    business    women 
earning  their  own  living. 

6.  Retired  people  from  all  groups. 


L 
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MARCH  194* 


ET     ME     BEOIN     WITH     GLIMPSES     OF 

family   experience   at    professional, 
skilled,  and   unskilled   levels. 

*We  are  especially  indebted  to  Miss  W.  L. 
Harford  of  its  Overseas  and  International  De- 
partment who  spiritedly  carried  out  the  project; 
to  G.  E.  Haynes,  its  general  secretary;  and  to 
A.  W.  Oyler,  chairman  of  its  Standing  Confer- 
ence of  National  Voluntary  Youth  Organizations. 
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LONDON 

story 


A  postwar  Christmas 


Leaning  confidentially  across  the 
counter,  my  grocer  said,  "Are  you  going 
to  make  a  cake  this  Christmas?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  I.  "I  can  if 
you  give  me  the  ingredients;  not  other- 
wise." 

When  I  got  home  I  found  a  soft 
packet  in  my  basket  which  proved  to 
contain  about  6  ozs.  of  chopped  candied 
peel — the  first  I  had  seen  for  quite  five 
years.  This  was  so  astonishingly  en- 
couraging that  I  began  to  think  of  the 
Christmas  cooking  I  did  before  the  war. 
Probably  three  puddings,  black  and  rich, 
and  a  cake  would  have  been  the  basis. 
Now  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  small 
cake  or  a  pudding  by  dint  of  carefully 
hoarding  any  fruit  I  was  able  to  get. 

As  I  put  my  3  ozs.  of  ersatz  cooking 
fat  away,  I  recalled  the  pig's  fleck  and 
butter  which  we  used  to  use  for  our 
Christmas  mince  pies.  Each  of  us  now 
gets  a  total  of  7  ozs.  fat  a  week  for  all 
purposes;  and  we  miss  the  bacon  fat 
now  that  our  ration  (1  oz.)  is  so  small 
that  it  must  be  taken  fortnightly. 

Christmas  York  ham,  too,  is  a  distant 
memory.  It's  been  eight  years  since  we 
have  seen  one — and  only  an  occasional 
ham  sandwich  in  a  snack  bar  reminds 
us  that  pigs  still  own  that  portion  of 
their  anatomy. 

The  egg — or  as  it  is  now  known. — 
the  shell  egg — is  another  rarity,  and  it 
is  a  recurring  problem  how  to  use  it. 
When  it  is  the  turn  of  the  non-priority 
users  to  have  one  (which  it  ought  to 
be,  but  rarely  is,  once  a  week)  should 
I  use  it  to  make  pudding?  Or  a  cake,  in 
which  case  we  can  all  three  have  a 
share  in  an  egg  three  times;  or  should 
I  save  it  for  that  ghastly  period  which 
stretches  from  Tuesday  to  Sunday  when 
the  meat  ration  is  finished? 

This  week  our  meat,  which  is  rather 
above  the  ration,  is  a  tiny  half  shoulder 
of  lamb,  weighing  about  2  Ibs.  includ- 
ing bone.  With  the  utmost  care  we 
shall  finish  it  in  three  meals.  Whale 
meat — very  stringy  and  rather  expen- 
sive— has  come  to  the  rescue  occasion- 
ally, but  has  now  disappeared  until  next 
year's  whaling  season.  Cheese  dishes, 
which  were  popular  during  the  war,  are 
now  impossible  in  a  small  family  as  the 
ration  is  2  ozs.  per  head;  but  we  have 
the  treat  of  an  occasional  Camembert 
cheese  which  is  to  be  had  for  points. 

Another  bright  spot  is  that  after  an 
excellent  year  for  fruit,  everyone  was 
preserving,  jamming,  and  jellying  last 
fall  until  jars  gave  out  and  one  could 
barely  beg  or  borrow  a  jam  pot.  Like 
the  squirrel,  and  like  our  own  forbears, 
we  laid  up  our  stores  against  the  winter 
— and  one  town  housewife  at  least 
found  satisfaction  in  devoting  her  leisure 
to  these  country  pursuits. 


Up  and  down  the 
economic  scale  . 


COVENTRY— Wife   of   a   mechanic 

It  is  curious  that  I  should  be  asked 
to  write  this  letter,  because  during  the 
bombing  of  Coventry  I  composed  a 
poem  which  a  neighbor  of  mine  sent 
to  her  sister  in  the  USA.  As  a  result 
much  help  came  to  us  and  I  am  glad  to 
tell  how  greatly  it  was  appreciated  over 
here. 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  textile  mechanic, 
and  have  one  child,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
who  attends  high  school.  My  husband's 
earnings  average  about  £7  per  week. 
One  pound  of  this  is  spent  on  the  boy 
for  mid-day  dinners,  music  fees  (piano), 
and  music. 

We  own  our  house  so  that  we  only 
pay  seven  shillings  a  week  which  is  for 
rates  [taxes].  The  rationed  food  for  the 
three  of  us  consists  of  7  pints  of  milk, 
3  ounces  of  butter  and  12  ounces  of 
margarine,  3  ounces  of  cooking  fat,  l'/2 
Ibs.  of  sugar,  6  ounces  of  tea,  6  ounces 
of  cheese,  3  ounces  of  bacon  and  3  shil- 
lings worth  of  meat,  excluding  sausages. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  weekly  ration. 
The  supply  of  other  foods  is  spasmodic, 
obtained  by  long  standing  in  queues. 

Shopping  facilities  here  are  poor  and 
prices  higher  because  so  many  shops 
were  lost  in  the  "blitz."  Fish  is  obtain- 
able (sometimes)  but  we  can  spare 
neither  the  fat  nor  the  milk  to  cook  it 
as  we  should  like.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
thankful  whenever  we  manage  to  buy 
it,  as  the  continual  strain  on  the  house- 
wife of  everlastingly  wondering  what  to 
provide  for  the  next  meal  is  a  night- 
mare. 

Clothing  is  very  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  due  both  to  the  scarcity 
of  clothes  in  the  home  market  and  to 
the  small  number  of  clothing  coupons 
allowed  to  each  person.  We  have  to 
"make  do  and  mend"  a  good  deal.  This 
is  no  crime  at  present! 

The  food  shortage  is  felt  most  keenly 
by  my  growing  son.  "What  have  we 
got  to  eat,  Mum?"  he  says,  and  I  know 
that  whatever  it  is  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  appease  his  appetite.  This  worries 
me  more  than  anything  else. 


A 


SQUARE    OF   TALL   HOUSES    BUILT   IN 

the  last  century  for  well-to-do  families 
was  acquired  by  the  borough  council 
for  the  homeless  from  badly  blitzed 
areas  in  London.  The  buildings  were 
run  together  and  divided  up  into  "a 
rabbit  warren  of  flats." 


LONDON— Bombed    out    families 

From  the  basement  emerges  Mrs.  Cal- 
der.*  Her  home  in  Bow  was  destroyed 
while  her  husband  was  away  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  her  eldest  son  in  the 
army,  her  second  in  the  navy.  There 
were  four  other  children.  Now  all  the 
family  are  reunited.  The  husband  is  a 
printer's  laborer  and  several  young  peo- 
ple are  at  work  so  that  Mrs.  Calder  has 
about  jC  1  a  head  to  spend  on  house- 
keeping each  week.  Every  morning  she 
cuts  sandwiches.  The  bread  she  finds 
sufficient,  but  if  she  "puts  on  butter  she 
scrapes  it  off  again." 

The  shilling's-worth-a-head  of  meat 
she  keeps  for  the  weekend,  but  a  hot 
meal  is  had  every  night,  with  6  pounds 
of  potatoes  and  2  pounds  of  greens,  to 
eke  out  "bought"  pies  or  sausages.  Two 
come  home  at  mid-day  and  are  fed 
"somehow,  according." 

The  neighborhood  is  expensive  and 
Mrs.  Calder  goes  by  bus  to  the  street 
market  in  Fulham.  She  is  all  excitment 
this  week  because  she  has  found  a  rab- 
bit (a  very  rare  luxury)  and  a  heart. 

Down  in  the  basement  next  door, 
Mrs.  Bell  is  in  tears.  "My  eldest,  Alex, 
nine,  has  been  taken  to  hospital."  Her 
little  girl,  Kathie,  clings  to  her  apron. 

This  family  had  two  rooms  in  the 
East  End  of  London  which  were  badly 
blasted  in  1940.  The  little  boy,  Alex, 
had  begun  to  talk,  but  became  speech- 
less with  shock  for  three  years  after, 
and  is  still  backward. 

Mrs.  Bell's  husband  is  a  driver  and 
gives  her  ^4  a  week.  The  rent  is 
18/2d.  She  makes  a  cake  sometimes  by 
means  of  not  eating  butter  at  all  for  a 
few  days.  All  the  cheese  is  given  to  the 
children  who,  although  they  get  a  good 
dinner  at  school  five  days  a  week,  look 
thin  and  delicate.  The  meat  is  usually 
kept  for  Sunday.  Father  has  a  hot  din- 
ner at  night  of  vegetables  and  what  cans 
or  sausages  Mother  has  been  able  to  get. 
Mrs.  Bell  does  not  have  a  midday  meal, 
only  a  cup  of  cocoa,  so  as  to  have  more 
for  him  in  the  evening.  Fish  is  too  ex- 
pensive, and  as  she  has  varicose  veins, 
she  cannot  manage  the  fish  queues. 
She  says,  "If  only  there  was  more  bacon, 
butter,  sugar!" 

Kathie's  tears  have  dried  on  her  cheek 
as  she  looks  up  at  her  mother,  a  little 
surprised.  She  has  never  known  more 
bacon,  butter,  sugar. 

Over  at  the  hospital  clinic  a  specialist 
has  devised  speech-training  exercises  for 
Alex  and  his  like.  He  tells  them:  "Put 
Mr.  Tongue  between  your  lips  and 
make  a  tongue  sandwich.  .  .  .  And  now 
say,  Waiting  for  a  buttered  cake.  ..." 
The  specialist  is  surprised  that  so  little 
zest  is  put  into  these  exercises.  Perhaps 
they  have  too  little  relation  to  real  life. 

*A11   names  are  fictitious. 
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MISS   GLASGOW— A   teacher 

At  the  recent  launching  of  the  Cu- 
narder  'Caronia'  at  Clydebank  the  ques- 
tion of  tourist  traffic  to  Britain  came 
under  discussion.  It  was  suggested  that 
school  teachers  from  America  would  be 
particularly  valuable  visitors  as  they 
could  weight  up  experiences  for  the  re- 
telling. It  would  seem  of  interest  there- 
fore to  give  an  authentic  picture  of  a 
Scottish  school  teacher  who  is  dependent 
on  her  job,  living  alone,  and  self-sup- 
porting. We  will  call  her  Miss  Glasgow. 
An  instructor  in  physical  education, 
she  served  in  ATS  and  emerged  with 
the  war  gratuity  of  a  sergeant.  This 
she  used  toward  a  complete  civilian  out- 
fit— as  none  of  her  clothing  of  1939 
fitted  her  in  1945.  For  one  thing,  she 
found  what  a  very  real  problem  stock- 
ings are  in  Britain.  Mostly  they  are 
nonfashioned  or  semifashioned,  of  poor 
fit  and  quality.  Many  women,  perforce, 
go  without  wearing  them  though  this 
is  bad  in  our  weather  conditions. 

Miss  Glasgow's  salary  is   /460  gross 
— but  only   /350  when  superannuation 
and   income   tax   deductions   have   been 
made.    Fortunately  she  retained  her  flat 
during  her  absence  though  this  was  at 
considerable  sacrifice  of  savings.    It  has 
three  rooms,  kitchen,  and  bathroom  in 
a    good    working-class    district.     Rent, 
rates,    gas,    electricity,    telephone,    and 
charwoman  come  to  £112  per  annum. 
There  arc   no  facilities   for  lunch   in 
her  school  and  no  eating-out  places  in 
the   near   vicinity.    This   means   that   a 
packed  lunch  has  to  be  carried  each  day 
— an  everlasting  problem  as  it  is  a  sheer 
impossibility   to  produce  sandwiches  of 
real    sustenance.     [A   complete   analysis 
of   a   week's   items   and   points   accom- 
panied this  case  story.]    As  Miss  Glas- 
gow lives  alone  and  is  working  all  day, 
shopping  for  extras  is  not  possible.   The 
rations  and  bread  are  collected  on  the 
way  home  from  school.    Ration   points 
for  one  person  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
vide all  meals  and  there  are  days  when 
she  is  genuinely  hungry. 

Cooking  is  done  on  a  gas  cooker.  As 
she  is  out  all  day  she  can  conserve  her 
coal  ration  (50  cwts.  a  year)  and  have 
one  good  fire  of  a  winter's  evening. 

Prewar,  Miss  Glasgow  lived  comfort- 
ably, with  holidays  on  the  Continent. 
She  attended  concerts,  bought  books 
and  was  able  to  save  something  toward 
a  comfortable  retirement.  These  days 
are  gone  and  the  reserves  from  the  past 
years  are  steadily  being  eaten  up.  The 
same  story  of  living  conditions  could  be 
repeated  again  and  again  among  the 
professional  classes  here  who,  in  many 
ways,  have  been  hardest  hit. 

Perhaps  some  lucky  day  Miss  Glas- 
gow may  be  one  of  the  exchange  teach- 
ers to  go  to  America,  but,  she  adds, 
"Not  on  my  /350  per  year." 


Introducing  three 


more  consumers  .  . 


SHEFFIELD- A  foreman's  wife 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  skilled  worker  in 
the  cutlery  industry  of  Sheffield.  Our 
weekly  income  is  ^8.  We  have  one 
child,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
is  attending  a  grammar  school  and  will 
not  leave  until  he  is  sixteen.  His  educa- 
tion is  free,  also  traveling  expenses,  but 
his  school  dinners  we  pay  for. 

My  husband  is  a  foreman,  or  charge 
hand,  of  a  mass  production  shop.  He  is 
hard  working  and  conscientious.  The 
factory  where  he  works  hasn't  a  canteen 
so  all  meals  must  be  provided  from  the 
home.  Sandwiches  he  takes  with  him 
and  I  cook  dinner  on  his  return. 

We  have  a  small  shopping  center 
where  we  live,  mostly  food  shops.  My 
first  duty  of  the  day  is  to  visit  these 
shops  to  see  what  can  be  bought  to  help 
along  our  rations,  such  as  meat  paste, 
fish  paste;  on  certain  days  sausages  can 
be  bought,  vegetables,  and  so  on.  Our 
meat  ration  we  fetch  at  the  weekend 
and  we  are  sure  of  a  good  meat  dinner 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Fresh  fish 
means  a  visit  to  town  to  the  market. 

Shopping  takes  up  such  a  lot  of  our 
time,  as  apart  from  the  shortages  our 
city  was  badly  blitzed  and  our  big  shops 
destroyed.  When  they  reopened  it  was 
in  small  buildings  scattered  about  the 
city  causing  much  traveling  from  one 
part  to  another.  I  recently  paid  six 
visits  to  town  in  search  of  a  pair  of 
boots,  with  no  success. 

Keeping  clean  is  quite  a  business 
nowadays  as  our  small  soap  allowance 
doesn't  go  far.  Whether  not  to  wash 
the  curtains  because  of  the  soap  short- 
age or  whether  they  will  fall  to  pieces 
if  we  do  are  really  matters  of  serious 
concern.  Fuel  has  to  be  cherished  and 
carefully  used,  doing  baking  enough  to 
last  for  a  few  days  at  one  time.  Stag- 
gered hours  of  work  is  a  new  plan  to 
save  electric  power  and  brings  further 
complications  to  the  home  life.  Cloth- 
ing too  has  to  last  so  much  longer  and 
this  means  more  darning,  mending  and 
patching  and  making  do. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages 
our  country  is  still  ours,  Come  What 
May. 

The  winter  of  1947  was  a  bitter  one 
and  really  hard  to  bear,  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  glorious  surrmer  I 
can  remember.  Here  in  the  dark  days 
of  November  I  can  close  my  eyes  and 
see  again  the  blue  of  the  skies,  the  fresh 
green  of  the  fields,  and  the  lovely  gold 
of  the  corn. 


CUMBERLAND— A   countrywoman 

As  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country 
and  know  a  good  deal  about  agricul- 
ture, I'm  inclined  to  go  off  on  that 
point.  All  the  more  because  I  feel  very 
interested  in  the  USA  and  saw  some  of 
it  many  years  ago.  Our  own  country 
is  small  and  very  thickly  populated.  We 
have  been  a  manufacturing  country, 
sent  our  goods  to  other  countries,  and 
imported  much  of  our  food. 

The  big  upset  of  war  made  many 
changes.  Because  of  great  loss  in  ship- 
ping we  could  no  longer  get  in  many 
things  we  were  used  to.  Thanks  to 
our  farmers,  however,  there  was  a  won- 
derful increase  in  home  produced  food. 
Against  that,  we  had  much  land  taken 
to  build  aerodromes,  camps,  and  train- 
ings grounds  for  our  own  troops  and 
those  from  overseas.  Many  refugees 
from  Europe  increased  our  population. 
Now  after  two  and  one-half  years  of 
peace  our  position  is  disappointing  and 
from  a  housewife's  point  of  view  very 
depressing.  War  rationing  made  it  pos- 
sible for  all  to  get  their  share  of  essen- 
tial foods,  but  many  of  these  are  scarce 
today  and  rations  cut.  Fats  of  all  kinds 
are  short,  and  anyone  living  alone  won- 
ders what  can  be  done  with  1  oz.  of 
lard  per  week,  2  oz.  of  butter,  and  4 
of  margarine. 

Meat  is  very  scarce.  Last  winter 
owing  to  abnormal  weather,  many 
breeding  sheep  were  lost  on  farms,  less 
than  half  our  usual  number  of  lambs 
were  available  for  feeding  for  the 
butcher,  cattle  suffered^  Moreover  after 
a  very  late  spring,  with  disastrous  floods 
in  many  places,  we  had  a  dry  summer. 
Crops  and  pastures  got  burned  up  and 
stock  now  suffered  from  shortage  of 
feed. 

That  means  we  are  also  very  short  of 
milk,  which  is  so  essential  for  invalids 
and  children.  For  cooking  we  have  not 
got  it. 

Controls  have  kept  rationed  food  at 
reasonable  prices,  but  others  are  very 
expensive.  The  housewife  has  to  get 
out  and  about  so  as  to  have  a  chance 
at  anything  extra  there  is.  Things  like 
sheeps  head  that  no  one  used  to  bother 
with,  have  become  invaluable  to  us. 
The  stock  makes  a  good  foundation  for 
soups  and  the  meat  minced  can  be  made 
into  a  shepherd's  pie  or  rissoles. 

Clothing  is  another  worry.  It  is  all 
very  expensive  and  coupons  restrict  our 
buying.  We  have  to  give  them  now 
for  most  household  furnishings  and 
linen,  so  if  we  want  curtains  or  towels 
we  cannot  have  a  dress  or  coat.  It's  a 
case  of  weighing  up  and  deciding  which 
is  most  necessary. 

However,  it  is  just  wonderful  how 
people  try  to  make  the  best  of  what  they 
can  get,  and  hope  for  better  days  to 
come. 
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How  Rationing  Works 

Running  through  all  these  stories 
are  key  factors  in  British  price  control 
and  rationing.  The  outstanding  dif- 
ferences between  their  system  and 
ours  under  the  OPA  are  not,  to  my 
mind,  chiefly  those  of  administration. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
high  degree  of  compliance  by  house- 
keepers and  paucity  of  black  markets, 
along  with  a  scarcity  greater  than 
we  ever  dreamed  of.  This  last  has 
continued  not  only  over  war  years 
longer  than  ours,  but  even  more 
severely  into  postwar  years.  How  long 
it  has  gone  on  and  how  little  they  get 
is  what  impresses  you. 

Let  me  begin  where  the  housewife 
does — with  the  "joint"  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  A  shilling's  worth  of  meat 
per  person  is  the  week's  ration.  As 
the  stories  tell,  that  means  about  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  meat  for  a 
family  of  three.  The  bacon  allow- 
ance was  cut  from  2  ozs.  to  one  (a 
rasher  to  the  British — a  slice  to  us) 
but  brought  back  in  January  to  2  ozs. 
bacon  or  ham.  The  cheese  ration  is 
also  2  ozs.  per  week. 

Fish,  sausages,  rabbits,  and  "organ 
meat"  are  not  rationed  and  are  what 
the  women  especially  queue  for  after 
the  weekend  joint  has  gone.  We 
found  mention  of  no  poultry  except 
as  a  few  of  the  families  keep  one  or 
more  hens  for  eggs.  If  they  do  there 
is  an  arrangement  whereby  they  re- 
linquish "shell"  eggs  at  the  grocery 
for  feed  coupons  for  the  chickens. 

The  bread  ration  (known  as  BU, 
bread  unit)  seems  to  be  sufficient  un- 
less there  are  several  in  the  family 
who  must  take  sandwiches  to  work, 
and  it  is  also  a  bit  tight  for  adoles- 
cents. 

The  low  fat  ration  is  the  thing  the 
women  find  the  hardest  to  "make 
do."  (February  1,  1948—3  ozs.  butter, 
4  ozs.  margarine,  one  of  fat.)  Too 
often  the  "bit  of  fish"  must  be  boiled 
and  few  cakes  can  be  made.  The 
chance  for  "tasty"  cooking  is  nar- 
rowed down  when  it  comes  to  little 
milk,  less  fat,  and  almost  no  eggs. 
Every  American  housekeeper  will 
sympathize. 

Milk  varies  with  the  time  of  year 
although  no  definite  quantity  is  guar- 
anteed— usually  2  pints  per  week  for 
adults  from  November  to  March  go- 
ing up  to  3  pints  in  the  flush  season 
of  spring,  and  early  summer.  How- 
ever, here  is  where  the  priorities  come 
in.  Expectant  mothers  get  7  pints  ex- 


tra, above  the  regular  allowance. 
(This  milk  is  free,  if  need  be.)  Nurs- 
ing mothers  get  7  pints  per  week  in- 
stead of  the  regular  2.  Children  un- 
der five  are  also  allowed  7  pints  and 
children  between  five  and  eighteen 
years  31/2  pints  per  week.  Invalids, 
too,  come  in  for  priorities  on  both 
milk  and  eggs. 

There  is  no  definite  allocation  of 
eggs.  The  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Food  gave  47  eggs  per  person  as  the 
average  in  1945,  which  would  be  al- 
most one  a  week  for  that  year.  When 
we  were  in  London  in  October  we 
were  told  that  there  had  not  been  any 
eggs  for  the  better  part  of  a  month. 
To  judge  by  our  stories,  the  egg  rolls 
along  once  a  fortnight  if  not  once  a 
week. 

The  British  technique  in  rationing 
groceries  by  a  point  system  is  not  un- 
like ours  in  the  OPA  days.  Their 
quota  is  twenty-eight  points  per  per- 
son a  week.  The  canned  meat  and 
fish  are  too  high  in  points,  as  are  the 
canned  fruits,  to  play  much  part  in 
family  planning.  Cereals,  syrups, 
beans,  peas,  tinned  milk  seem  to  use 
up  the  points  to  best  advantage.  A 
weekly  quota  of  one-half  pound  of 
sugar,  more  than  we  had  during  our 
rationing,  still  makes  tight  planning 
for  the  children's  puddings,  so  that 
treacle,  syrup,  and  saccharin  are  re- 
sorted to  as  substitutes.  As  one  house- 
wife reasoned  it: 

"Tins  of  syrup  are  9  points  per  Ib. 
size,  breakfast  cereals  4  or  6,  tinned 
peas  and  beans  3  to  6,  fruit  up  to  20 
points  per  tin.  You  can  guess  it  is 
a  work  of  art  to  prepare  the  meals." 

It  speaks  well  for  the  tea  ration  of 
2  ounces  per  week  to  say  that  on  the 
whole  it  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tea-drinking  Britons. 

The  Queues 

The  time  it  takes  for  planning  and 
queuing  besets  British  housewives 
and  they  mince  no  words.  For  this 
is  a  serious  drain  not  only  on  the 
time  but  on  the  strength  and  health 
of  the  least  well  fed  and  most  poorly 
clothed  in  Britain's  population.  That 
the  womenfolk  get  less  than  their 
share  shows  up  all  through  the  stories 
— both  unconsciously  and  consciously. 
"But  that's  a  woman's  job  the  world 
over,"  one  mother  put  it  after  ex- 
plaining how  so  often  her  own  food 
and  clothing  coupons  went  to  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

One   can   but   lament   the    loss   in 


woman  hours  those  eternal  queues 
exact.  "I  do  not  queue"  crops  out  in 
a  few  of  the  stories  in  the  better-to-do 
groups,  but  in  these  instances  there  is 
some  special  circumstance  such  as  do- 
mestic help,  no  children,  store  deliv- 
eries, a  bicycle.  Clearly,  queuing  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  income  but  some- 
thing to  be  faced  by  women  in  gen- 
eral— accented,  as  are  all  hardships, 
by  poverty  and  special  circumstances. 
So  the  "queuing"  comes  in  for  hard 
raps  from  all  economic  groups  even 
though  Mrs.  Lawler  in  the  Peckham 
section  of  London  tells  of  its  social 
side: 

LONDON— A  neighborhood  rendez- 
vous 

First  one  has  to  think  where  to  start, 
who  sells  out  first,  which  has  the  longest 
queue.  It  being  a  meatless  day  we  start 
for  the  sausage  shop  only  to  find  others 
have  decided  to  go  there  earlier.  Never 
mind,  there  are  several  people  you  know. 

So  you  decide  to  line  up,  a  bit  down 
in  the  mouth  at  first  but  after  a  time 
somebody  starts  chatting  about  some- 
thing or  other,  perhaps  "what  the  Old 
Man  will  say  when  he  sees  sausages  on 
his  plate  again."  Oh  well,  he'll  have  to 
like  or  lump  it,  and  so  it  goes  on  until 
quite  a  few  are  expressing  their  opin- 
ions and  thoughts  about  either  the  "Old 
Man,"  the  sausages,  or  the  "Poor  Old 
Government";  one  or  the  other  has  to 
go  through  it  and  it  usually  ends  up  in 
a  good  laugh  just  as  you  reach  the  shop 
counter.  Then  it's  "Cheerio,  see  you 
tomorrow"  and  on  to  the  next  shop  or 
stall.  It's  soon  time  to  hurry  home  to 
cook  whatever  you  have  been  able  to 
buy.  After  dinner  (noon) — out  again 
to  the  grocer's  and  the  fish  shop. 

Well,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  be- 
cause my  husband's  work  is  in  the  green 
grocery  I'm  saved  that  job,  also  the  few 
shillings.  It  must  be  terrible  for  the 
thousands  who  have  to  line  up  for  po- 
tatoes, and  so  on,  and  now  it's  the  re- 
peat of  last  winter,  only  just  now  it's 
not  so  cold.  People  queue  for  over  an 
hour  for  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and 
perhaps  a  half  pound  of  tomatoes. 

WALES — In  the  mining  districts 

We  do  net  enjoy  standing  in  queues. 
Most  of  us  are  restless  and  hop  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  wishing  they 
would  serve  quicker,  thinking  of  all  the 
things  we  ought  to  be  doing  and  won- 
dering if  we  left  everything  all  right 
in  the  house.  Oh,  the  thoughts  that 
rush  through  our  minds  when  we  see 
the  goods  going  down  too  quickly  and 
wonder  if  they  will  last  out  or  if  they 
have  any  more! 
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I  wonder  if  you  can  imagine  what  a 
fever  we  work  ourselves  up  to,  and  the 
feeling  of  being  almost  at  the  counter 
when  the  shopman  says,  "Sold  out." 
Feeling  stunned,  you  turn  and  encoun- 
ter all  the  eyes  of  other  disappointed 
women;  your  own  feel  as  misty  as  the 
others  look.  You  wander  out  with  the 
others  and  then  there  is  a  sudden  rush 
to  another  shop.  What  can  I  get  for 
the  men's  dinner  now?  What? 
Heavens,  how  I  have  been  banking  on 
getting  that  bit  of  fish! 

Good  heavens,  look  at  the  time,  the 
men  will  be  home  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
You  rush  for  the  bus  to  find  a  queue. 
It's  too  long  for  the  first  bus,  so  you 
make  up  your  mind  for  another  wait, 
glad  to  find  someone  to  talk  to  and 
probably  get  to  know  of  something  for 
a  makeshift  meal  you  had  forgotten 
at  home. 

Complaints  against  time  lost  in 
queuing  ran  all  the  way  from  one 
housewife  who  said  that  she  had  "to 
be  at  the  shops  by  8:45  AM  to  get 
even  the  necessities,"  to  one  who  esti- 
mated that  each  of  half  a  dozen  ar- 
ticles cost  her  thirty  minutes  on  the 
average.  The  latter  told  of  standing 
in  line  for  two  hours  only  to  see  some 
special  object  of  her  family's  desire 
"sold  out  before  my  eyes." 

"I  just  cannot  describe  my  own  dis- 
appointment" ran  an  October  letter; 
"1  queued  up  to  obtain  frozen  lambs 
tongue  (such  a  luxury  nowadays) 
and  was  told  I  could  not  have  one, 
as  I'd  had  liver  in  July!" 

One  shopper  called  roundly  for 
more  of  the  "free  enterprise  system" 
instead  of  this  endless  interference 
with  customers.  But  in  the  next 
breath  she  came  out  for  more  regula- 
tion of  private  restaurants  which,  she 
charged,  were  "getting  more  than 
their  share  of  food." 

Clearly,  the  queue  is  the  most  ex- 
asperating link  in  the  British  system 
for  planned  distribution  in  their  long 
drawn  emergency — but  it  comes  at  a 
point  where  storekeepers  themselves 
take  over.  So  far  as  I  know,  neither 
government  nor  business  has  con- 
trived a  satisfactory  substitute.  Per- 
haps if  the  leakage  was  in  the  over- 
the-counter-sales  rather  than  in 
women's  hours  they  might.  Queues 
of  consumers  register  a  big  advance 
over  soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines, 
hut  remain  a  punishing  factor  in 
handling  scarce  food  the  world  over. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  turn  next  to  developments  in 
which  the  British  have  broken  fresh 
ground — or  old  ground  in  fresh  ways. 


Shopping   Trip   With  My  Son 
By  the  wife  of  a  London  architect 

David  is  age  five  and  I  remembered  that  in  the  great  store  at  the 
end  of  the  street  we  were  on,  they  had  had  some  bars  of  imitation  candy 
last  week  which  required  no  coupons.  Maybe  they  still  had  some  and 
we  hurried  to  find  out.  We  entered  by  a  side  door,  and  passed  the 
counter  where  they  sell  crucifixes  large,  small,  and  of  many  designs. 
David's  eye  was  caught  by  a  tiny  one — silver  on  a  black  stand,  and, 
loving  little  things,  he  thought  it  more  beautiful  tban  anything  be  had 
ever  seen. 

"Oh  Mummy,  do  buy  that  for  me." 

"No,  darling,  not  just  now,  come  along,  we're  in  a  hurry."  And 
I  went  on. 

David  lagged  behind,  pleading  for  the  crucifix,  raising  his  voice 
to  reach  me,  till  down  the  crowded  floor  I  heard,  "Mummy,  Mummy, 
please  just  ask  them  how  many  points  it  is." 

The  imitation  candy  was  all  gone,  bat  David  took  home  the  tiny 
crucifix.  Not  all  nice  things  are  rationed. 


School  Lunches,  Restaurants 

Of  the  supplementary  feeding 
schemes,  school  milk  and  even  more 
the  school  lunch  are  mentioned  most 
often  in  these  stories.  The  one  hot 
meal  served  at  midday,  paid  for  or 
not,  according  to  one's  means — is  "off 
the  ration"  and  is  referred  to  again 
and  again  as  a  source  of  great  relief. 

To  an  American  who  is  familiar 
with  desperate  legislative  fights  to 
keep  up  school  lunch  programs  in  a 
country  of  such  comparative  plenty 
as  ours,  it  is  heartening  to  read  re- 
ports made  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Food.  From  small  beginnings  in  1907 
school  lunches  had,  by  1946,  reached 
an  average  of  2,460,000  boys  and  girls 
a  day  —  or  43  percent  of  the  daily 
school  attendance. 

The  milk-in-schools  scheme,  begun 
in  1934,  was  made  completely  free  in 
August  1946  and  today  90  percent  of 
the  children  get  it.  It  is  only  a  third 
of  a  pint  against  our  half  pint,  when 
we  serve  it — but  I  wish  we  could  say 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  children 
were  assured  of  milk  in  school. 

From  the  household  angle,  indus- 
trial canteens  come  next  as  "mother's 
helpers."  When  the  father  gets  hot 
food  at  noon  at  his  place  of  work  it 
means  much  in  keeping  the  often 
hungriest  member  of  the  family  "off 
the  rations"  for  one  meal  at  least. 
The  system  has  been  continued  after 
the  war.  By  May  1945  there  were  18,- 
900  industrial  canteens  of  various 
types,  serving  8,000,000  meals  a  day 
at  small  cost. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  1,703 
British  Restaurants,  as  they  are  called 
— -public  eating  places  opened  up  dur- 
ing the  war  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. At  the  start  these  were  meant  to 
serve  workers  employed  in  neighbor- 
ing factories  and  offices  not  large 
enough  to  have  canteens.  Later  their 
functions  broadened.  I  can  attest  to 
the  excellent  noon  meal  I  ate  at  one 
of  them  in  an  old  churchlike  hall 
converted  to  this  purpose.  The  food 
cost  a  shilling  and  comprised  a  meat 
pie,  lots  of  mashed  potatoes,  cabbage, 
and,  of  course,  a  hot  cup  of  tea. 
Around  me  were  professionals,  labor- 
ers, office  workers,  mothers  with 
small  children,  staff  members  from  a 
nearby  social  agency. 

I  have  never  held  much  with  Eng- 
land gastronomically,  and  in  that  re- 
spect have  always  looked  forward  to 
crossing  the  channel,  Europe  bound; 
but  I  have  to  admit  that  my  British 
Restaurant  meal  was  a  surprise  to  me 
— a  triumph  of  tastiness  no  less  than 
of  thrift  and  nourishment.  When  I 
exclaimed  over  it,  my  hostess  said  de- 
preciatively  that  some  of  the  restau- 
rants fell  far  short  of  this  one.  They 
differed  greatly,  she  said,  but  there 
was  public  criticism  when  they  were 
below  standard  and  great  local  pride 
in  making  them  good  and  attractive. 

Fuel 

The  old  saw  that  the  "test  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating"  must  go 
back  to  a  Merrie  England.  Surely  it 
does  not  fit  postwar  housekeepers 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  hard  put 
to  find  even  the  makings  to  cook  one. 
But  such  things  as  fuel  and  soap, 
clothes  and  potatoes,  throw  light  on 
the  basic  shortages  that  the  British 
have  had  to  cope  with  and  make  go 
round.  If  our  food  prices  have  risen 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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ONE  MAN'S  VERSION 


The  wife  of  this  British  engineer  doesn't  like  writing.  He  does;  takes 
pen  in  hand  for  both.  Along  with  native  whimsy,  he's  an  international- 
ist of  sorts  —  in  French  beans,  British-grown  from  American  seed. 


Somewhere 
in  Kent 
Dear  Folk, 

My  wife  is  a  member  of  the 
local  Towns-women's  Guild  and 
promised  them  she  would  write 
something  about  conditions  here 
for  sending  to  the  USA.  She  tells 
me  that  it  must  be  done  now,  and 
/  must  do  it. 

We  are  in  our  fifties,  and  have 
lived  in  this  town  since  1914  when 
we  were  married.  I  am  an  engineer 
and  our  six-roomed  house — built 
twenty  years  ago  to  my  drawings, 
cost  us  about  £900.  It  is  "all- 
electric"  except  for  a  rarely  used 
fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  USA  soldier 
friends  we'd  got  to  know  visit  us. 
They  liked  the  fireplace;  they  ex- 
pected it;  so  we  had  it  going. 

Meet  the  Family 

I  am  assistant  works  manager  at 
the  largest  works  in  this  part  of 
Kent  which  employs  around  2,300 
people.  About  450  of  them  were 
women  during  the  war.  They  did 
a  fine  job  on  shift  work,  and  stuck 
it  all  through  the  raids  every  bit 
as  well  as  the  men.  Several  of 
them  were  killed  and  injured  and 
I  won't  forget  that  the  first  torn 
body  I  saw  was  that  of  a  woman. 

Our  son  was  16  years  years  old 
and  had  begun  his  apprenticeship 
in  this  works  when  the  war  broke 
out.  He  worked  overtime;  did  his 
Home  Guard  duties;  and  studied 
at  evening  classes.  Once  he  had 
passed  his  exams  as  an  engineer  he 
joind  the  Merchant  Navy.  He 
came  home  last  June  and  is  work- 
ing in  London.  So  we  are  again  a 
household  of  two. 

Before  the  war  my  wife  always 
had  a  girl  to  help  with  the  house- 
work. Since  then  she  has  looked 
after  everything  alone,  and  here's 
something  you  should  think  about. 
We  live  very  near  the  Channel 
coast  and  had  a  tougher  time 
through  the  air  raids  in  these  parts 
than  anywhere  else  in  England. 
They  were  practically  continuous 
day  and  night. 


I  came  home  for  all  my  meals 
and  every  time  there  was  a  meal 
ready  for  me.  It  was  a  damned 
sight  worse  for  the  women  alone 
at  home  to  carry  on,  than  for 
those  in  factories,  with  plenty  of 
company  and  blast-proof  shelters. 

My  wife  is  a  tiny,  most  charm- 
ing, white-haired  lady.  She  screams 
when  she  sees  a  mouse  or  a  frog; 
is  afraid  of  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and 
almost  everything  on  earth  except 
kittens.  But  during  the  raids,  she 
would  carefully  put  her  silver 
identity  bracelet  round  her  wrist, 
put  her  whistle  in  her  handbag — 
which  was  a  biggish  leather  affair, 
holding  her  gas  mask  as  well  as 
the  usual  bits  and  pieces — and  go 
shopping  in  the  town  twenty  min- 
utes walk  away.  The  identity  disc 
was  in  case  she  got  blown  up;  the 
whistle  in  case  she  got  buried. 
Both  were  presents  from  our  son, 
and  neither  was  ever  needed,  thank 
Heaven! 

Regarding  present  conditions, 
she  finds  the  food  problem  worse 
than  during  the  war,  but  fre- 
quently says,  "Thank  Heaven," 
herself  that  "we  can  go  to  bed 
and  have  a  good  night's  sleep." 
This  alone  is  a  compensation  for 
all  the  rest. 

Postwar  Jack  Spratts 

She  says  that  of  all  foods,  she 
misses  fats  the  most.  I  know  she 
can  do  a  lot  with  a  bit  of  fat  to 
make  variety  in  cooking.  At  long 
intervals,  when  she  scrapes  to- 
gether enough  fat  to  make  a  few 
buns  or  a  cake,  she  sets  about  it  as 
if  she  were  preparing  a  feast. 
When  it  is  finished,  I  say  I'm  not 
very  hungry  so  she'll  have  more. 
She  does  the  same. 

I  have  all  the  bacon  (there  is 
none  this  week)  and  she  has  all 
the  butter.  I  have  the  margarine. 
We  are  OK  for  jams,  jellies  and 
bottled  fruit.  She  has  seen  to  that. 
I  grow  the  vegetables — all  we  can 
eat  and  we  give  lots  away. 

Between  1937  and  '39  my  wife 
collected  about  200  pounds  of 
sugar,  because  a  sister  on  a  visit 
from  Boston  said  she  was  sure  war 


would  come.  Of  coure,  it's  all  gone 
now.  She  has  given  much  of  it 
away  and  done  some  very  useful 
"swapping,"  too.  This  is  why  an 
occasional  fresh  egg  popped  up, 
and  so  on. 

The  week's  rations  for  two 
would  make  you  smile.  There's  a 
bit  of  cheese  comes  with  it.  We 
don't  eat  much  cheese  ourselves. 
So  she  puts  it  in  an  envelope  and 
drops  it  in  the  letter  box  of  some 
friends  of  ours  who  like  cheese, 
and  never  have  enough.  You  would 
think  we  were  giving  them  a  pearl 
necklace  by  the  way  they  say 
"Thank  you!"  They  say  it  with 
flowers,  too.  They  grow  them;  we 
don't.  The  husband  is  retired  and 
has  the  time. 

The  other  day  my  wife  was  at  a 
women's  meeting  and  the  contents 
of  some  gift  parcels  were  divided 
out.  She  got  half  a  pound  of 
prunes.  Another  woman  got  a  tab- 
let of  toilet  soap.  They  exchanged. 
The  woman  with  the  soap  had 
children  at  home,  so  she  wanted 
the  prunes.  We  had  no  soap. 

Years  ago — it  seems  now — my 
wife  was  saving  soap  and  razor 
blades  for  our  son  when  he  came 
from  the  Far  East.  Then  he  wrote 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  few 
hundred  blades  himself,  and  a  few 
hundred  tablets  of  soap,  to  use  as 
currency  to  get  silk  and  china  and 
other  souvenirs  out  there.  So  I  had 
the  two  or  three  packets  of  razor 
blades  his  mother  had  saved,  and 
the  soap  was  used.  We  had  an 
extra  bath  or  two  in  our  five 
inches  allowance  of  hot  water. 

It's  a  funny  world,  and  there's 
still  plenty  to  laugh  at. 

Breakfast  is  a  problem.  We 
don't  like  cereals.  My  wife  makes 
the  bacon  last.  She  fries  it  mighty 
carefully  so  it  won't  all  go  up  in 
smoke,  with  tomatoes,  or  an  egg 
(when  possible),  or  dried  egg,  or 
a  bit  of  imitation  sausage  (which 
seems  to  be  made  of  sawdust),  or 
any  mortal  thing  on  earth  she  can 
get.  Mind  you,  there's  no  fat  to 
put  in  the  pan.  [British  bacon  is 
lean.}  She  just  shows  the  frying 
pan  the  fat,  and  then  puts  it  away 
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again.  I  finish  up  with  a  piece  of 
toast,  with  a  trace  of  margarine, 
and  some  marmalade.  She  only  has 
the  toast  and  marmalade. 

On  Monday,  my  wife  "does  up" 
the  little  bit  of  meat  she  manages 
to  save  from  the  Sunday  joint.  On 
Tuesday  she  gets  amongst  the 
shops  and  brings  home  fish  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Sometimes  this 
has  been  kept  for  her  for  we  have 
been  regular  customers  for  over 
thirty  years.  Sometimes  she  has  to 
queue  up  for  it.  Now  and  then  we 
have  chipped  potatoes  and  there's 
lots  of  fresh  fruit  to  be  had  in 
Kent  in  season. 

On  Wednesday  she  calls  on  the 
butcher  to  see  if  there  is  any  offal. 
She  usually  comes  home  with 
something  which  you  would  throw 
away  or  give  to  the  cat.  I  know  we 
should  before  the  war.  But  we  are 
glad  of  it  now  and  I  reckon  my 
wife  could  make  a  darned  good 
dinner  from  a  dish  cloth  which 
had  been  used  by  a  butcher. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  I'm 
always  out  for  midday  meal.  It's 
on  Sunday  we  have  the  weekly 
joint.  Clutch  your  two  fists  and 
put  them  together.  That's  the  size 
of  it.  It's  never  pork;  infrequently 
veal;  usually  beef  or  mutton  and 
we  get  one  sort  till  we  are  fed  up 
with  it.  He  is  a  careful  man,  our 
butcher.  The  parcel  often  has  a 
tiny  bit  of  fat  (from  another  part) 
included  and  tied  up  with  string. 

No  matter  what  the  joint  is,  it's 
baked  in  the  oven  with  potatoes 
around  it,  and  a  few  bits  of  par- 
snip. As  for  vegetables,  I've  seen 
to  those  by  my  own  efforts  in  the 
garden.  Today  we  could  choose 
from  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts, 
spinach,  carrots,  cauliflower,  or 
three  kinds  of  beans.  We  chose 
carrots — and  some  of  the  dried 
French  beans. 

American  Descendants 

These,  by  the  way,  are  de- 
scended from  some  seeds  sent  over 
here  from  the  USA  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  by  British  War 
Relief.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  had  anything  given  to  me  for 
nothing  and  I  thought  a  mighty 
lot  of  it  because  those  bean  seeds 
made  me  able  to  help  myself — and 
save  enough  seeds  each  year  to 
give  lots  to  others. 

We  go  out  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  car.  I  mean  we  used 
to  before  petrol  was  cut  out.  The 
ration  was  enough  for  about  two 


hundred  miles  per  month,  and  we 
always  save  about  thirty  miles  for 
Sunday.  The  coast  is  only  about 
ten  to  twelve  miles  away  and  with 
buses  and  trains  to  help  out  we 
had  a  glorious  summer  last  year. 

For  tea  during  the  week  we  have 
green  salads  in  the  summer.  This 
about  6  P.M.  and  our  last  meal. 
We  often  have  tea  out.  In  fact  if 
we  had  enough  money,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  eat  at  home; 
but  we  haven't,  though  we  are 
probably  better  off  than  most. 

Not  much,  however.  Wages 
have  increased  far  more  in  pro- 
portion than  have  the  salaries  of 
higher  officials  like  myself.  The 
workman's  expenses  are  less  than 
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Scarcity  with  a  grin — !n  a  British 
cartoon 

mine,  and  he  fares  exactly  as  well 
as  regards  food.  But  you'll  notice 
that  this  is  written  by  a  man  whose 
income  is  three  times  that  of  a 
laborer,  and  we  are  only  two  peo- 
ple. If  the  laborer  has  children, 
their  needs  are  greater  than  ours, 
and  must  be  satisfied  on  a  lower 
income. 

Clothes  are  a  big  problem  for 
all  of  us.  Coupons  are  needed  for 
household  linens  as  well  as  for 
clothes  from  shoes  upwards,  ex- 
cept hats.  I've  had  one  secondhand 
and  two  new  suits  since  1939.  The 
raincoat  I'm  using  is  frayed,  torn, 
and  dirty,  and  I  expect  I  shall  be 
pushed  into  the  shop  and  made  to 
get  one  any  day  now.  My  wife 
tells  me  that  she  can't  buy  darning 
wool  anywhere.  She  pops  into 
every  shop  she  thinks  might  have 
some,  and  gets  none. 

The  hearthrug  in  this  room  is 
threadbare;  worse  than  that,  it  has 


two  holes  in  it.  My  wife  has  been 
telling  me  for  a  year  how  badly 
we  needed  a  new  one.  Coupons  are 
not  needed  for  a  rug,  but  you  need 
money,  and  prices  are  high. 

Shoes  and  Crumpets 

I  used  to  buy  three  pairs  of 
shoes  at  one  time,  all  alike,  and 
had  just  done  that  when  war 
broke  out  in  1939.  I  have  not 
bought  any  since.  My  friend  who 
repairs  them  told  my  wife  last 
week  that  he  cannot  do  anything 
more  with  one  pair;  but  coupons 
to  replace  them  are  non-existent  at 
present  in  our  family. 

Crockery  is  another  scarcity. 
When  we  are  alone  we  use  an  odd 
assortment  of  cups,  saucers,  plates, 
and  so  on;  but  if  you  should  come 
here  for  tea,  I  guarantee  the  table 
would  look  beautiful,  and  you 
would  feel  there  was  plenty  to  eat. 
Yet  we  should  need  a  week's 
notice,  if  you  please — and  then  an- 
other week  to  recover. 

For  myself  I  would  like  to  be 
sat  at  the  tea-table,  with  half  a 
dozen  friends  and  the  electric 
toaster  in  front  of  me,  and  with  a 
pile  of  crumpets  (or  muffins)  and 
the  butter  to  supply  them  all.  At 
the  moment  I  don't  know  where 
our  toaster  is.  Haven't  seen  it  for 
years;  we  have  no  use  for  it. 

We  have  correspondents  in 
USA.  My  wife  has  sisters  there, 
one  in  Boston,  another  on  Long 
Island,  a  third  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio.  All  these  have  been  in 
USA  for  thirty  years. 

We  also  have  friends,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Stark  County,  Ohio  and 
in  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania;  in 
Canada,  at  Toronto  and  other 
places.  In  Bolivia,  too,  and  in 
Burma,  just  to  show  you  how 
spread  out  they  are.  These  and 
others  we  made  friends  with  dur- 
ing the  war.  That  is,  with  their 
sons  in  the  Armed  Forces.  My 
hobby  is  photography,  and  I 
snapped  scores  and  scores  of  them 
to  send  photos  to  their  mothers 
and  wives. 

But  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  ram- 
bling letter.  The  ladies  know  all 
the  intricacies  of  ration  books  and 
clothing  coupons;  about  what 
money  can  and  cannot  do.  I'm 
only  a  man. 

My  wife  wants  to  tear  the  letter 
up.  She  says  there  was  no  need  to 
mention  the  holes  in  the  carpet. 

We  send  you  our  best  wishes, 

M.  and  N. 
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40  percent  since  decontrol  in  our  com- 
paratively impressed  market,  one 
would  hate  to  think  what  the  British 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  all  essen- 
tials without  a  system  of  subsidies, 
price  control  and  rationing. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening 
things  England,  and  even  more  the 
continent,  has  to  face  is  lack  of  heat. 
This  steamheated  American  can  still 
remember  the  chill  of  a  good  hotel 
in  London  at  the  end  of  September. 

Translate  this  into  homes  all  win- 
ter. Consider  a  South  of  England 
wife  to  whom  it  was  unthinkable  to 
burn  the  kitchen  lamp  an  extra  hour 
with  her  oil  ration  averaging  a  gallon 
a  week  and  two  lamps  and  a  small 
oilstove— to  be  continually  fed.  Fire 
could  not  be  started  till  it  was  time 
to  cook  the  evening  meal  for  fuel 
was  costly  and  very  hard  to  come  by. 

A  North  of  England  housekeeper 
lamented  that  she  had  to  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience  of  "a  great  shoring 
holding  up  the  back  of  her  house  due 
to  bomb  blast."  Others  put  wreckage 
to  account,  come  winter.  Thus  a 
London  mother  writes: 

"Coal  is  dear  but  the  children  help 
by  collecting  wood  from  the  ruins 
(bombed  property).  John  dragged 
home  today  a  large  piece  of  rafter 
which  can  be  sawn  for  the  winter.  I 
dread  another  winter  like  last,  but  I 
can't  do  much  about  it.  I  haven't 
room  to  store  and  couldn't  afford  to 
either.  Last  winter  was  hard  for  us 
all— most  people  had  to  queue  for 
coke  and .  fetch  it  home  in  prams, 
carts,  barrows." 

Soap 

"Washing  is  also  a  great  worry"  for 
the  small  soap  ration  adds  one  more 
problem  to  the  general  harassment. 
Ever  since  cleanliness  was  rated  as 
being  next  to  Godliness,  it  has  con- 
tinued as  one  of  the  touchstones  of  a 
civilization,  and  its  direct  bearing  on 
health  may  justify  its  high  place 
among  the  virtues. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on 
our  mechanical  means  to  cleanliness, 
which  are  each  year  reaching  lower 
incomes  as  mass  production  grapples 
with  washing  machines,  electric  irons, 
and  their  ilk.  But  war  sets  us  right 
back  on  our  heels.  It  not  only  makes 
machine  guns  instead  of  washing  ma- 
chines, but  takes  soap,  woman's  first 
line  of  defense,  right  out  of  her 
hands.  And  she  resents  it,  whether 
dealing  with  a  miner  husband,  a  baby 
(Continued  on  page  173) 


"Dinner  is  Ready,  Darlings!" 

A  page  in  the  diary  of  a  London  heusewife 

Cast  of  Characters: 

MOTHER— who  writes  it. 

FATHER — manager  of  a  housing  estate. 

CHILDREN — Maureen     (eight    years),    Duncan     (five),    Graeme 

(three). 

Place:  Home.  The  Butchers.  Fish-Shop.  Street. 
Time:  The  last  Friday  of  the  month.    Final  day  of  a  rationing  period. 


7:30  a.m.  I  awake  to  the  united 
yells  of  my  family — hungry  yells 
so  they  sound — and  think  of  the 
one  egg  resting  in  the  pantry.  To 
whom  shall  I  give  it?  Now,  maybe 
if  I  scramble  it,  add  flour,  a  frag- 
ment of  margarine,  salt  and  pep- 
per, I  can  divide  it  between  the 
two  boys.  Maureen  cannot  have 
her  usual  porridge  —  no  more 
points  until  Monday.  She  can  have 
toast  and  paste  ....  Let  me  see, 
there  is  one  rather  unhappy  look- 
ing rasher  for  Father  ....  Then 
no  more  bacon  for  a  fortnight — 
for  next  week  is  no-bacon  week. 

8:00  a.m.  Maureen  is  demanding 
311  egg-  I  remind  her  that  it  will 
be  her  turn  next  week — (govern- 
ment, grocer,  and  hens  permit- 
ting). Boys  eat  their  egg  in  two 
mouthfuls.  Father's  bacon  now 
cooked  is  about  two  inches  in 
length.  Poor  wee,  pathetic  little 
rasher.  It  looks  rather  like  a  mem- 
orial to  happier  days. 

8:30  a.m.    My  own  breakfast  time. 
I    could   have   toast   if  there   were 
some  butter  left  .... 
I    could    have    porridge    if    there 
were  some  points  .... 
I  could  have  .... 

I  have  two  cups  of  tea  (unsweet- 
ened). 

8:40  a.m.  Children  asking  for  bis- 
cuits for  school  lunch.  I  say,  "You 
know  you  can  never  have  them  the 
last  week  in  the  month."  Their 
faces  drop.  "Here  is  a  BU  be- 
tween you.  If  you  hurry  to  the 
shops  you  might  get  a  bun  each." 

9:30  a.m.  I  wash  the  breakfast 
china  with  exceeding  care.  Two 
cups  still  have  handles!  They  must 
be  treated  like  precious  porcelain. 
However,  one  day  there  might  be 
some  for  sale  in  the  shops. 

Now  for  my  shopping — with  no 
points  to  spend,  my  tea  and  sugar 
ration  gone  for  the  month  and  the 
weekend  shopping  for  the  five  of 
us.  But  wait — I  see  by  my  books 
that  I  still  have  one  pot  of  jam  I 


can  get,  also  two  bars  of  soap  and 
four  ounces  of  chocolate.  What  ex- 
traordinary luck!  This  will  help 
us  through.  Optimism  renewed,  I 
sally  forth. 

10:00  a.m.  At  the  shops.  Am  cor- 
dially greeted  at  the  butcher's  by  a 
large  notice  —  "No  sausages  —  no 
sausage  meat  —  no  offal  —  no  suet 
.  .  .  ."  I  enter,  my  optimism  de- 
clining. The  choice  of  a  joint  for 
Sunday  rests  between  some  stringy 
yellowish-grey  beef  and  neck  of 
lamb.  I  buy  the  beef,  knowing  it 
will  need  about  five  hours  stewing. 
Suddenly  I  become  bold;  and, 
greatly  daring,  whisper  in  the  ear 
of  the  butcher. 

"Could  you  possibly  let  me 
have  one  tiny  weeny  little  lamb's 
kidney  for  my  husband's  dinner?" 

The  butcher  replies  in  a  boom- 
ing voice,  "Sorry  lady — no  lamb.' 

I  creep  out  of  the  shop  with 
Sunday's  dinner.  Yet  I  still  have 
to  get  something  for  today's  din- 
ner and  tomorrow's.  Must  we 
have  fish  again?  Our  stares  will 
become  codlike  soon  if  we  have 
much  more  .... 

But  the  fish-shop  contains  only 
bedraggled  herrings.  What  can 
I  give  them  for  dinner?  I  begin  to 
get  panicky.  They  will  be  home  in 
an  hour. 

Suddenly  I  spy  a  van  draw  up 
outside  my  grocers.  I  jump  for  joy 
—  I  run  —  I  arrive  breathless  in 
time  for  the  last  one  half  pound 
of  sausages  and  hug  them  closely 
as  I  leave  the  shop.  A  dinner  —  a 
DINNER!  Admittedly  it  will  be 
a  job  to  divide  three  sausages  be- 
tween the  five  of  us,  but  with  a 
little  mathematics  it  can  be  done. 

One  more  snag  —  there  have 
been  no  potatoes  in  the  shops  for 
five  days — but  I  have  2  BUs  left 
for  some  bread. 

7  p.m.  HAPPY  ENDING.  As 
the  children  run  home  from  school 
in  their  getting-very-frayed  coats 
(our  clothing  coupons  are  running 
short)  I  shout  triumphantly: 
"Dinner  is  ready,  darlings!" 
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B  National   Film   Board 

A  thousand  Hereford*  cross  the  Milk  River  flats  in  southern    Alberta,    area    of    Canada's    largest    cattle    ranches. 

^ 

The  Canadian  Way 

The  well-organized  success  of  the  wartime  national  food  program  is 
offered  as  inspiration  and  guide  to  those  who  seek  the  human  values. 

HERBERT  H.  HANNAM 


THIS  IS  A  "HOW  WE  DID  If"  STORY. 
It  is  a  story  in  which  a  great 
many  Canadians  take  satisfaction,  be- 
cause it  is  the  story  of  how  we  har- 
nessed our  vast  capacity  for  food  pro- 
duction to  the  war.  It  is  worth  telling 
now  not  as  a  proud  chapter  in  Can- 
ada's history,  but  because  it  offers  a 
possible  starting  point  for  new  inter- 
national organizations  being  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  postwar  world  food 
crisis. 

Canada's  food  program  is  based  on 
organized  cooperation  between  pro- 
ducers, the  food  processing  industry, 
and  government.  From  the  begin- 
ning, it  has  called  for  extraordinary 
effort,  acceptance  of  very  considerable 
regulation,  and  no  small  measure  of 
public-spirited  sacrifice. 

The  first  effect  of  the  war  on  Ca- 
nadian farmers  was  to  cut  off  the 
market  for  food  products  in  enemy 
countries.  This  meant  embarrassing 
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— By  an  Ontario  farmer,  president 
and  managing  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Agriculture,  an 
association  of  farmers'  educational 
and  cooperative  organizations. 
Founder  and  former  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  The  Rural  Coopera- 
tor,  Mr.  Hannam  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment among  farmers.  In  1943  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
delegation  to  the  first  conference 
of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

• 

surpluses  on  the  home  market  which 
seriously  depressed  farm  prices.  But 
Canadian  farmers  knew  that  all-out 
production  would  be  expected  of 
them  before  long.  They  were  right. 
By  the  summer  of  1940  they  faced  a 
swiftly  mounting  demand  for  prac- 
tically every  major  farm  product  ex- 
cept wheat  and  apples.  Unprece- 
dented demand  for  wheat  came  later. 


Farm  returns  in  1939  were  only  a 
little  above  the  bottom  of  the  worst 
years  of  the  thirties.  Thus  our  farm- 
ing industry  started  without  reserves 
and  lacking  the  vigor  of  a  healthy 
economic  position.  At  the  same  time 
farm  boys  and  farm  workers  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  armed  services 
or  responded  to  the  lure  of  relatively 
high  wages  in  industry. 

Later,  when  the  production  pro- 
gram got  into  its  stride,  we  found  we 
had  practically  doubled  our  output 
per  man  and  per  farm  as  compared 
with  prewar  years.  The  aggregate 
output  from  agriculture  increased 
more  than  40  percent  while  farm 
manpower  dropped  30  percent. 

Although  by  1944  we  were  still  ex- 
porting farm  products  to  69  of  the 
92  countries  with  whom  we  had 
traded  in  1939,  the  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Food  early  became  our 
chief  customer.  What  the  people  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  needed,  and 
how  much,  became  a  dominant  fac- 
tor in  our  whole  endeavor.  The  vital 
importance  of  our  food  supply  to 
their  very  existence  and  our  big  stake 
in  that  market  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  long  term  con- 
tracts on  major  products  —  wheat, 
bacon  and  other  pork  products, 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  beef,  eggs, 
and  poultry.  For  example,  during 
the  five  year  period  1940-45,  Canada 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  a 
total  of  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  bacon, 
as  compared  with  186,000,000  pounds 
in  1939.  Egg  exports  increased  from 
1,500,000  dozen  in  prewar  years  to 
^9,000,000  dozen  in  1945. 

During  the  war  years  the  propor- 
tion of  Canada's  agricultural  produc- 
tion exported  varied  between  22  and 
44  percent,  and  the  value  of  farm  ex- 
ports more  than  tripled. 

c 

O  INCH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MIN- 
istry  of  Food  was  the  chief  purchaser 
of  our  export  food  products,  the  Do- 
minion, at  the  outset,  decided  that  the 
state  should  become  the  sole  selling 
agency  for  major  export  products. 
Accordingly,  the  Meat  Board  (known 
at  first  as  the  Bacon  Board),  the 
Dairy  Products  Board,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Products  Board,  were  created  to 
handle  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
various  commodities.  The  Agricul- 
tural Supplies  Board  was  charged 
with  over-all  responsibility  in  its  es- 
sential field. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  which 
had  been  functioning  since  July  1935, 
was  given  complete  responsibility  for 
marketing  the  Canadian  wheat  crop 
from  the  three  "bread  basket"  prov- 
inces—  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta.  The  value  of  exports  han- 
dled by  this  board  exceeded  the  total 
of  all  other  farm  products  shipped 
abroad. 

On  December  1,  1941,  the  Canadian 
government  established  a  general 
price  ceiling,  freezing  the  economy 
under  comprehensive  controls  at  the 
average  of  the  base  period,  Septem- 
ber 15  to  October  11,  1941.  The  War- 
time Prices  and  Trade  Board  was  set 
up  to  administer  the  scheme.  With 
wholehearted  public  support,  and  vig- 
orous, conscientious  administration, 
the  cost  of  living  index  increased 
from  a  prewar  base  (1935-39)  of  100 
to  117  in  1942;  118.4  in  1943;  118.9 


in  1944;  119.5  in  1945  and  123.6  by 
the  end  of  1946.  Under  decontrol  the 
rather  spectacular  20-point  rise  in  this 
index  last  year  (to  143.6  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1947)  underscores  the  success 
of  the  wartime  program. 

Simultaneously  with  prices,  wages 
and  salaries  were  frozen  and  a  for- 
mula was  devised  for  a  compulsory 
cost-of-living  bonus  which  increased 
at  a  specified  rate  for  each  increase  of 
one  point  in  the  index.  Long  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  organized  labor 
succeeded  in  having  the  bonus  in- 
cluded in  basic  wage  rates. 


I 


T    WAS    FOUND    THAT    A    RIGID    CEILING 

required  an  auxiliary  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Eventually,  subsidies  were  paid 
to  consumers,  to  primary  producers, 
industrial  producers,  and  importers 
of  commodities  which  had  to  be 
brought  in  from,  countries  where 
higher  price  levels  prevailed.  Subsi- 
dies paid  to  producers  were  not  hand- 
outs from  the  public  treasury,  but  a 
supplementary  payment  in  lieu  of 
price  rise,  where  such  increased  eco- 
nomic return  was  considered  justified 
in  the  face  of  production  costs. 

Of  these  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
J.  L.  Ilsley,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  price  ceiling  program  came,  said 
in  April  1942,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: 

A  subsidy  paid  to  any  particular  in- 
dustry —  or  any  particular  firm  —  does 
not  constitute  a  benefit  given  to  it.  ... 
In  other  words  the  subsidy — in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  special  conditions  attached 
to  it — should  leave  the  industry  in  a 
worse,  not  a  better  profit  position.  .  .  . 
Subsidies  are  paid  when  there  is  no 
other  way  of  insuring  adequate  supplies 
for  the  consumer  at  prices  permitted  by 
the  price  ceiling.  ...  It  should  be  real- 
ized clearly  that  the  subsidies  are  being 
paid  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

On  the  whole,  black  market  opera- 
tions were  not  a  serious  factor  and 
the  number  of  prosecutions  for  in- 
fractions of  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  regulations  was  rela- 
tively small.  Consumer  committees 
and  voluntary  price  control  commit- 
tees helped  keep  retail  prices  in  line. 
A  dozen  or  more  producer  com- 
modity committees,  nominated 
largely  by  the  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture or  its  member  bodies,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  and  functioned  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 


When  subsidies  were  first  proposed, 
organized  producers  through  their 
national  farm  organization,  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Agriculture,  put 
themselves  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed in  principle.  Once  the  subsidy 
program  was  adopted,  the  federation 
gave  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
made  many  recommendations  as  to 
how  subsidies  might  be  employed,  en- 
larged, or  altered  to  iron  out  inequities 
or  to  achieve  desired  production. 
Producer  spokesmen  repeatedly 
warned  that  there  would  be  trouble 
when  the  time  came  to  cancel  the 
subsidies.  In  all  probability,  they  con- 
tended, the  producer  would  get  the 
worst  of  the  deal.  Experience  under 
decontrol  during  the  past  year  has 
justified  the  warning. 

By  the  end  of  1942,  the  food  pro- 
gram— with  prices,  subsidies,  distribu- 
tion, and  rationing  all  being  handled 
by  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board — began  to  get  into  difficulties. 
A  national  delegation  representing 
the  whole  food  industry  (merchants, 
processors,  and  organized  producers) 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture  met  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet,  and 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  Food 
Board  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Food.  The  government 
responded  immediately  by  establish- 
ing a  Food  Board  and  giving  respon- 
sibility for  food  supply  and  adminis- 
tration of  subsidies  designed  to  get 
supply,  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, J.  G.  Gardiner. 


T< 


O  ASSURE  PRODUCERS  ACTIVE  PARTICI- 

pation  in  the  food  program,  a  na- 
tional Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  made  up  of  one  representative 
named  by  the  provincial  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  each  of  the  nine  prov- 
inces, and  three  representatives  from 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  president  of  the  fed- 
eration designated  as  chairman. 

The  committee  met  every  few 
months  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture building  at  Ottawa,  and  dur- 
ing its  three  or  four-day  sessions  all 
senior  officials  of  the  federal  depart- 
ment and  of  the  wartime  marketing 
boards  were  instructed  to  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  appear  on  call  before 
the  committee. 

This  committee,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  effective  agency 
in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  produc- 
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ers  and  governments  in  our  war  and 
postwar  program,  is  still  functioning 
actively  as  adviser  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
Price  Support  Board.  It  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  seven  representatives 
of  organized  producers  nominated  by 
the  Federation  of  Agriculture  in  ad- 
dition to  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  federation  who  are  chairman 
and  secretary  respectively.  Seven  of 
the  provincial  government  men  on 
the  committee  are  Deputy  Ministers 
of  Agriculture,  that  is,  chief  adminis- 
trative officers  for  their  respective 
provinces. 


T 


HE  AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORT 
Board  came  into  existence  in  the  later 
war  years  in  response  to  a  widespread 
demand  from  the  Federation  of  Ag- 
riculture. Producers  argued  that  if 
the  state  could  establish  a  general 
ceiling  in  wartime  to  save  the  people 
from  the  dangers  of  inflation,  it 
should,  in  the  postwar  years,  estab- 
lish a  general  floor  under  farm  prices 
to  save  farmers  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  from  the  dangers  of  de- 
flation. 

At  first,  annual  contracts  were 
signed  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
British  governments.  Later,  these 
were  extended  to  two,  three,  and  four 
years,  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
last  one  was  for  a  five-year  period. 
Long  term  contracts  were  desired  by 
the  United  Kingdom  to  give  their 
people  assurance  of  food  supply  for 
several  years  ahead,  while  they  were 
supported  by  organized  producers  in 
Canada  because  they  serve  1  to  stabi- 
lize markets  and  prices. 

An  essential  factor  in  this  whole 
program,  the  importance  of  which  is 
often  overlooked,  was  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  food  grain  prices  between  a 
floor  and  ceiling  price,  and  subsidies 
on  freight  charges  for  moving  feeds 
from  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
to  the  five  eastern  provinces,  and 
westward  from  the  prairie  provinces 
into  British  Columbia.  This  enabled 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  produc- 
ers in  the  six  provinces  outside  the 
"bread  basket"  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions far  beyond  what  would  have 
been  possible  on  home  grown  grains. 

In  cooperation  with  their  provincial 
and  national  governments,  Canadian 
farmers  have  achieved  a  measure  of 
balance  and  stability  never  before  at- 
tained. Besides  the  security  it  pro- 
vided and  the  confidence  it  inspired 


R.   I.   Nesmith 
*.  .  .  wheat  .  .  .  which  ever  flowed  from  our  fields  ...  to  help  feed  a  hungry  world" 


for  full  scale  operation,  this  outstand- 
ing agricultural  program  resulted  in 
full  utilization  of  our  resources  and 
in  the  highest  production  of  food — 
meat,  milk,  cheese,  wheat,  fruit,  eggs, 
butter,  lard — which  ever  flowed  from 
our  fields,  orchards,  and  ranges  to 
help  feed  a  hungry  world. 

To  meet  growing  demands  of  our 
domestic  market  and  mounting  over- 
seas commitments,  effective  planning 
and  organization  were  required.  The 
focal  point  for  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  annual  Dominion- 
Provincial  Agricultural  Conference 
held  the  first  week  of  December  in 
Ottawa. 

The  federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture calls  the  conference.  He  invites 
the  Minister  in  each  province  to  come 
with  his  senior  men  or  advisers,  and 
also  a  delegation  from  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture  made  up 
of  a  dozen  representatives  of  all  prov- 
inces and  all  branches  of  agriculture. 

The   crowded   three -day   program 


has  become  a  notable  institution  in 
agricultural  circles.  Complete  statis- 
tical information  on  production  and 
marketing  of  each  commodity  year 
by  year  is  provided  by  federal  officials. 
Producer  representatives  have  equal 
status  with  provincial  or  federal  Min- 
isters in  charting  goals  and  hammer- 
ing out  production  patterns  for  the 
ensuing  year.  In  the  final  roundup 
of  the  agenda,  each  provincial  Min- 
ister is  called  upon  for  concluding 
comments  and  the  federal  Minister 
delivers  the  closing  address.  The 
standing  of  the  federation  is  recog- 
nized by  giving  its  president  a  place 
in  this  roundup  following  the  prov- 
incial Ministers  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  federal  Minister— a  very 
satisfactory  example  of  democracy  in 
action  in  Canada's  farm  program. 

Another   example    is   a    unique 
nationwide  discussion  group  scheme, 
the  National  Farm  Radio  Forum,  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
(Continued  on  page  172) 
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THE  LOOK  OF  THE  FUTURE— 

and  it  can  smile  even  yet,  while  there's  soup  in  the  bowl. 
These  children  happen  to  be  Viennese,  and  they  are 
getting  their  noon  meal  from  American  contributions. 


3.  THE  LONQ  PULL 


Food  and  European  Recovery 

An  official  analysis  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  its  importance  in  helping 
restore    normal    production    in   Europe's    fields,    factories,    and   mines. 

WILLARD  L.  THORP 


FOOD  IS  THE  SPARK.  WHICH  IGNITES  A 
chain  reaction  throughout  the  en- 
tire European  economy.  More  food 
for  the  coal  miners  means  more  coal 
will  be  dug.  More  coal,  in  turn, 
means  more  steel.  More  steel  means 
more  equipment.  More  equipment 
means  greater  production.  Greater 
production  means  recovery.  Recovery 
means  financial  independence  for 
Europe.  Parallel  chain  reactions  are 
apparent  all  through  the  productive 
process.  How  quickly  and  how  com- 
pletely Europe  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  ambitious  four-year  recovery 
program  which  the  sixteen  partici- 
pating nations  set  for  themselves  in 
their  report  to  the  United  States,  will 
depend  in  large  degree  on  food. 

Because  food  is  the  key  to  the  re- 
covery of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
USA  is  able  to  fill  the  gap  between 
overseas  production  and  needs.  This 
calls  for  a  realistic  examination  of  our 
own  resources  as  well  as  Europe's 
shortages.  Additional  supplies  must 
come  from  other  countries.  The 
amount  finally  made  available  will 
reflect  both  the  generosity  and  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  American 
people. 

The  sixteen  nations — plus  western 
Germany — which  responded  to  Secre- 
tary Marshall's  call  for  a  cooperative 
recovery  program  initiated  by  Europe 
submitted  a  report  calling  for  a  major 
effort  to  increase  food  production. 
Extraordinarily  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  and  the  long  period  of 
under-fertilization  made  the  1947  rec- 
ord poor.  But  the  new  targets  are 
high.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
sugar  and  potatoes,  which  will  be 
produced  at  a  rate  in  1948  far  exceed- 

Hg  the  prewar  output.   However,  the 


— By  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  An 
economist  who  has  served  various 
federal  bureaus  and  agencies  since 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
Mr.  Thorp  has  been  with  the  State 
Department  for  three  years.  His 
hand  has  helped  mold  the  Marshall 
Plan  as  well  as  other  phases  of  the 
department's  postwar  economic 
planning. 


increased  population  in  western 
Europe  means  that  even  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  for  four  years  prob- 
ably will  leave  nutrition  below  pre- 
war levels. 

While  the  European  countries  were 
at  work  on  their  plan,  the  United 
States  government  set  up  three 
committees  to  examine  the  availabili- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  to  cal- 
culate the  extent  of  America's  ability 
to  aid  Europe.  These  committees, 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Krug, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman, 
and  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
were  unanimous  in  their  findings  that 
the  United  States  had  sufficient  re- 
sources to  provide  adequate  aid  for 
Europe  without  undue  strain  on  the 
domestic  economy — provided  the  re- 
sources of  the  participating  nations 
were  fully  utilized. 


o 


N     THE     BASIS     OF     THESE     REPORTS, 

plus  detailed  studies  by  the  executive 
agencies,  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  an  outline  of  proposed 
assistance  to  Europe  under  the  co- 
operative recovery  program.  This 
program  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  American  agriculture  in  providing 
Europeans  with  sufficient  food  to  re- 
store their  productive  energy. 
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Of  course  concrete  commodity  pro- 
grams can  be  evolved  only  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  and  the  estimates  which 
have  been  made  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  problems,  rather 
than  establishing  an  exact  pattern  for 
the  administrator  to  follow.  How- 
ever, committees  of  technical  experts 
have  studied  requirements  and  avail- 
abilities, in  terms  of  both  commodi- 
ties and  country  programs.  For  a 
number  of  items,  such  as  grain,  fats 
and  oils,  petroleum,  and  scrap,  ade- 
quate supplies  will  not  be  available 
to  meet  all  the  major  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  sixteen  nations.  At 
various  points,  their  own  programs 
of  production  appear  to  be  too  am- 
bitious; at  others,  not  ambitious 
enough. 


A, 


.S  TO  WHEAT,  EXPORTS   TO  THE  PAR- 

ticipating  countries  for  the  current 
crop  year  (1947-48)  are  in  excess  of 
300,000,000  bushels.  The  assumed  fig- 
ure for  the  next,  1948-49,  is  set  at  205,- 
000,000  bushels.  In  the  final  year,  it 
is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  155,000,- 
000  bushels.  Our  wheat  crop  regu- 
larly is  running  well  over  one  bil- 
lion bushels,  so  the  proportion  to 
western  Europe  over  the  three-year 
period  is  less  than  20  percent.  Pre- 
war bread  grain  consumption  in  west- 
ern Europe  averaged  187  kilograms 
per  capita  per  year.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  program,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  be  178  kilograms.  Needless  to 
state,  there  will  be  sharp  variation 
from  the  average  from  country  to 
country. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  nitrogen  the  USA 
can  spare  for  export  to  Europe  has 
been  a  subject  of  major  concern  to 


Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
shall before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  the  Marshall  Plan 


federal  officials.  Nitrogen  is  in  short 
supply  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  Europe,  the  shortage  was 
accentuated  by  the  intense  cultivation 
of  farm  land  during  the  war,  with 
very  little  plant  food  returned  as  fer- 
tilizer. One  ton  of  nitrogen  will  pro- 
duce twelve  additional  tons  of  wheat, 
and  Europe  is  short  352,000  metric 
tons  of  nitrogen  for  the  current  crop 
year.  In  this  country,  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  domestic  agricultural 
demand  has  made  proportionate 
claims  on  nitrogen. 


O, 


'N    A    VITAL    COMMODITY    IN    SHORT 

supply  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
reconcile  Europe's  needs  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  After  examin- 
ing all  sources  of  supply,  it  was  ten- 
tatively assumed  that  the  United 
States  could  safely  send  82,000  metric 
tons  to  Europe  in  the  first  fifteen 
months  of  the  program.  This  in- 
volves no  increase  over  the  export 
rate  of  last  year.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  program,  the  export  from  this 
country  would  be  cut  in  half,  and  no 
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exports  are  included  in  the  estimates 
thereafter.  This  would  be  made  pos- 
sible by  the  recovery  of  the  fertilizer 
industry  in  Europe  itself. 

Tobacco,  although  not  a  staple  food 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
will  be  included  in  the  program  as 
an  agricultural  commodity  to  be  sup- 
plied by  this  country.  The  high  value 
attached  to  tobacco  on  the  Continent 
makes  it  an  important  incentive  prod- 
uct for  labor.  The  promise  of  an  in- 
creased tobacco  ration  for  greater  in- 
dividual output  should  prove  valu- 
able in  spurring  productive  effort. 

Tobacco  is  one  thing  which  the 
United  States  can  readily  send  abroad. 
Domestic  production  of  tobacco  in 
1947  reached  an  all-time  record  of 
2,200,000,000  pounds,  nearly  50  per- 
cent above  the  annual  prewar  output. 
The  shipment  to  Europe  of  256,000 
metric  tons  of  tobacco  (the  estimate 
in  the  recovery  program)  should  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  our  domestic 
stocks  as  long  as  we  continue  to  pro- 
duce at  this  accelerated  rate. 

Like  nitrogen  for  fertilizer,  farm 
machinery  is  on  the  critical  list  in 
western  Europe.  Tractors,  although 
more  numerous  than  before  the  war, 


are  now  much  older  and  many  are 
out  of  repair.  Similarly,  harvesting 
and  threshing  machinery  is  badly 
needed.  The  result  is  that  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  sell 
$136,300,000  worth  of  farm  machinery 
to  Europe  in  the  first  fifteen  months 
of  the  program.  This  is  about  one 
half  the  European  request,  the  cut 
being  made  because  of  the  demands 
of  American  farmers  and  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  much  of  our  ma- 
chinery for  the  smaller  European 
farms.  The  proposed  export  is  about 
ten  percent  of  our  production  of  farm 
machinery. 

Those  are  the  key  agricultural  com- 
modities the  United  States  will  send 
to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 
How  much  we  export  or  how  little 
will  depend  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  action  of  Congress.  However,  the 
administrator  of  the  program  will 
have  to  develop  programs  in  each 
case,  and  adjust  them  to  our  own 
availabilities  and  to  other  sources  of 
supply. 

The  maintenance  of  European  mar- 
kets is  indispensable  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  American  farmer. 
In  1947,  under  the  impetus  of  un- 
precedented domestic  demand  and  of 
the  foreign  relief  program,  farm  in- 
come rose  to  $29,700,000,000,  an  all- 
time  high.  In  fact,  the  resourceful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  American 
farmer  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  send  food  to  other  countries  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  at  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  271  pounds  of  food  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  under 
the  American  flag.  At  the  same  time 
the  average  American  family  has  set 
the  best  table  in  history. 


T, 


HE  -EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 
seeks  to  continue  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  by  maintaining  overseas  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products,  first 
through  the  process  of  assistance  and 
later,  through  their  own  self-support. 
The  relationship  between  farm  in- 
come and  foreign  trade  arises  not  only 
from  the  importance  of  the  export 
market  to  many  agricultural  products 
of  this  country,  but,  equally  impor- 
tant, from  the  fact  that  international 
trade  stimulates  domestic  trade,  there- 
by increasing  the  domestic  market 
for  agricultural  products. 

Under  the  recovery  program,  the 
United  States  will  be  the  chief  source 
of  Europe's  food  supply  but  not  the 
only  source.  In  fact,  in  many  com- 
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modities  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (taken  to- 
gether) should  export  greater  amounts 
to  Europe  than  will  the  United 
States. 

This  is  true,  for  example,  of  bread 
grains.  It  is  hoped  that  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
export  about  9,165,000  metric  tons,  ex- 
ceeding by  970,000  tons  the  amount 
slated  for  export  by  the  United  States 
in  the  same  fifteen  months  period. 
This  is  also  true  of  nitrogen,  of  which 
the  other  countries  are  expected  to 
send  132,000  tons  in  the  first  fifteen 
months.  That  represents  fifty  percent 
more  than  the  anticipated  shipments 
from  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  meat  will 
go  almost  entirely  from 
other  countries. 

Any  program  adopted 
must  be  related  to  our 
foreign  policy.  And  the 
foreign  policy  of  the 
country  is  one  of  active 
support  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  recovery  plan 
and  the  United  Nations 
is  not  nearly  as  tenuous 
as  many  believe.  By 
strengthening  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  the 
program  will  strengthen 
the  United  Nat  ions, 
which  is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  independent 
nations  free  to  participate 
in  wise  international  de- 
cisions. Warren  Austin, 
our  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  recently 
remarked : 

Shortage  of  food,  and  the  physical  de- 
terioration that  follows,  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  series  of  vicious  circles  that 
today  is  frustrating  the  development  of 
a  full  production  economy.  It  is  the 
factor  which,  more  than  any  other, 
weakens  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations  and  jeopardizes  our  hopes  for 
achieving  collective  security. 

The  European   Recovery   Program 
— or  as  it  is  popularly   known,  the 
arshall  Plan — is  not  merely  a  mat- 


ter between  sixteen  countries  in 
Europe  and  one  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  of  importance  to 
every  country  in  the  world.  All  exist- 
ing agencies  which  can  be  utilized 
efficiently  will  be  needed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations 
will  play  an  important  part  in  mak- 
ing available  to  the  participating  na- 
tions information  on  food  require- 
ments and  resources  and  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  plan,  and  in  contributing 
to  the  development  of  their  own  food 
programs. 
The  importance  of  FAO  to  the 
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Marshall  Plan  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  supreme  international 
agency  in  the  food  field  today.  Draft 
legislation  by  the  State  Department 
authorizes  the  President  to  request 
the  cooperation  of,  and  to  make  use 
of,  UN  and  its  special  agencies,  in- 
cluding FAO,  in  carrying  out  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  The 
sixteen  countries,  in  their  report,  in- 
dicated the  same  intention. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  FAO  is  proceeding  with  its  plans 


for  regional  recovery  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  while  the  recovery  plan 
for  Europe  is  being  considered  here. 
Meetings  at  Cairo  and  Baguio  in  Feb- 
ruary are  evidence  of  the  endeavors 
of  FAO  to  study  the  food  require- 
ments of  war-stricken  regions  and  its 
attempts  to  find  a  basis  for  recovery 
in  those  areas. 

In  the  few  short  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, FAO  has  become  a  recognized 
international  asset  in  planning  for  in- 
creased food  production.  Its  work  in 
improving  and  enlarging  the  report- 
ing of  world  agricultural  statistics 
will  assist  United  States  farmers  and 
businessmen  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
changing  market  oppor- 
tunities on  their  own 
operations.  Its  missions 
to  Greece  and  Poland 
have  drafted  long  range 
plans  for  more  effective 
agricultural  production. 
Its  work  in  Asia  in  con- 
nection with  increased 
rice  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  well  known. 
It  is  currently  engaged  in 
a  thorough  examination 
of  the  food  situation  in 
Europe. 

The  European  Recov- 
ery Program  is  an  out- 
line for  rebuilding  and  a 
great  demonstration  of 
international  cooperation. 
It  threatens  no  one,  seeks 
no  special  advantage,  and 
pursues  no  sinister  pur- 
pose. It  is  designed  spe- 
cifically to  bring  to  an 
end  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  the  dependence  of  those 
countries  upon  aid  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  great  cooperative  en- 
deavor. The  long  range  results  may 
prove  to  be  not  merely  the  return  of 
Europe  to  economic  independence, 
but  possibly  even  more  important, 
the  development  of  a  recognition  of 
common  economic  interests  and  the 
habit  of  working  together  to  solve 
mutual  problems.  The  way  to  de- 
velop international  cooperation  is  to 
practice  it. 
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•  Based  on  Human  Needs 

The  dynamics  of  the  World  Food  Plan  since  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr 
set  full  production  as  the  global  goal  for  the  United  Nations. 


unn 

HERE    IS    NO    NEED    FOR    HUNGER. 

•••  Give  us  the  right  tools  for  our 
job  and  we'll  banish  hunger  from  the 
earth." 

The  director  general  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  was  addressing  the 
delegates  at  its  second  annual  con- 
ference in  Copenhagen.  But  it  was 
as  spokesman  for  unfed  millions  that 
Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  rose  up  to  make 
his  plea  for  a  world  food  plan  based 
on  human  needs.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1946.  How  far  has  the  world 
gone  in  the  eighteen  months  since  in 
giving  the  FAO  the  "right  tools?" 

But  first  let  me  put  in  his  own 
words  that  day  in  Denmark  the  nib 
of  the  job  he  wished  to  set  going. 
Sir  John  went  on: 

There  are  a  thousand  million  poverty- 
striken  human  beings  who  have  never 
had  enough  to  eat.  We  could  produce 
the  food  they  need  if  we  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  those  things  which  obviously 
must  be  done  if  the  world  is  to  be  freed 
from  the  disgrace  of  perpetual  hunger. 

Food  is  something  to  eat.  If  the 
existing  system  says  the  earth  yields  for 
the  market — and  not  for  the  man — then 
the  system  is  wrong,  and  we  must 
change  it. 

The  rafters  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment room  rolled  the  Scotch  burr  of 
his  speech  up  to  the  last  row  of  seats 
in  the  press  gallery.  The  delegates 
looked  at  each  other.  Was  the  man, 
they  muttered,  waving  off  an  eco- 
nomic system  it  took  centuries  to 
build? 

But,  no  ...  he  said  the  objective 
would  be  to  work  with  the  system  we 
have.  If  our  times  point  to  the  need 
for  changes,  we  should  make  them 
without  fear.  If  we  do  not,  he  warned, 
even  greater  hunger  will  spread  over 
the  earth  and  the  famine-ridden 
masses  themselves  may  force  adjust- 
ment through  unrest,  revolution,  or 
war.  The  social  cost  of  drastic  eco- 
nomic or  political  changes  comes 
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— By  the  Assistant  Director  of  In- 
formation, FAO.  Former  Coordi- 
nator of  Food  Use  Programs  for 
the  U.  5.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Later,  a  specialist  on  food, 
information  staff,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  State. 
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.  terribly  high.  One  great  merit  of  his 
world  food  plan,  he  roundly  claimed, 
is  that  it  would  avoid,  and  indeed 
tend  to  head  off,  just  such  violent 
changes. 

Projects  in  Two  Hemispheres 

When  it  comes  to  implementing 
such  a  constructive  course,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  heard  of  FAO's  staff 
of  experts,  the  cabinet  members  and 
agricultural  leaders  it  musters  at  in- 
ternational conferences.  The  public 
knows  how  FAO  missions  have  ex- 
plored emergency  needs  and  long 
range  programs  in  Greece  and  Poland 
— if  not  how  similar  missions  are  at 
work  in  Siam  and  Venezuela.  Here 
in  the  United  States  we  have  been 
preoccupied  with  the  large  scale  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  western  Europe  but 
few  Americans  are  aware  of  regional 
undertakings  which  this  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  has 
projected  elsewhere. 

Recognizing  that  national  boundary 
lines  on  a  map  are  in  no  sense  bar- 
riers to  adverse  conditions  that  beset 
food  production,  FAO  moved  early 
to  bring  countries  together  to  work 
out  common  problems.  Geography, 
then — not  politics — was  the  factor  in 
deciding  the  regional  pattern  in  each 
case. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  representa- 
tives of  member  countries  in  Europe 
met  at  FAO's  call  in  Rome.  The 
delegates  decided  that  the  most  ur- 
gent problems  before  them  had  to  do 
with  food  standards  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned,  with  seeds,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  the  protection  of 
plants  against  diseases  and  pests;  with 


cereals,  livestock  breeding,  dairying 
and  fisheries.  They  set  up  small  ex- 
pert committees  to  go  into  each  prob- 
lem and  lay  out  plans  for  joint  action 
by  European  countries.  Delegates 
even  began  to  speak  of  their  project 
as  "the  European  plan." 

When,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Marshall  planners  for  western  Europe 
met  in  Paris,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE)  was  established  by  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva,  both  bodies  dis- 
covered that  first  steps  had  already 
been  taken  toward  restoring  food  and 
agricultural  production  on  the  con- 
tinent. All  facts  gathered  by  the  FAO 
committees  were  made  available  to 
the  new  groups,  and  assurances  were 
given  that  FAO  would  continue  to 
work  closely  with  both  in  the  hope 
of  hastening  their  arrival  at  the  com- 
mon goal  of  all — a  Europe  once  more 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  economic 
feet. 

A  concrete  action  program  to  help 
raise  food  production  in  the  Near 
East  was  the  next  regional  aim  of 
FAO.  Early  in  1948,  invitations  went 
to  member-nations  in  this  area — 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and 
Syria — to  meet  with  FAO  officials  in 
Cairo.  Non-member  countries  (Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  Yemen) 
were  invited  to  attend  as  observers. 
Together,  they  were  to  draw  up  a 
pattern  for  the  regional  organization 
required  for  food  and  agricultural 
development  in  their  part  of  the 
world. 

Information  on  the  types  of  agri- 
cultural assistance  needed  was  pro- 
vided by  an  advance  guard  of  six 
FAO  specialists  who  had  gone  to  the 
Near  East  earlier,  to  consult  with 
government  ministries  and  make  first- 
hand surveys. 

The  delegates  at  Cairo  recom- 
mended -the  establishment  of  an 
FAO  regional  office  at  that  Egyptian 
capital  to  guide  work  on  the  prograr 
adopted.  High  on  their  priority  lis 
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they  put  undertakings  to  raise  the 
purchasing  power  of  low  income 
groups  by  development  of  "cottage 
industries" — such  as  spinning,  weav- 
ing, basketry,  the  making  of  simple 
agricultural  implements,  fish-salting, 
and  bee-keeping.  The  drainage  of 
waterlogged  areas  to  provide  millions 
of  new  acres  for  food  production  was 
another  top  ranking  "must."  The  in- 
stallation of  wells  and  equipment  to 
irrigate  arid  lands  was  regarded  as 
equally  urgent.  The  teaching  of  nu- 
trition in  schools  was  stressed;  the 
stepped-up  exchange  of  trained  tech- 
nical personnel  considered  essential; 
and  the  large-scale  use  of  imported 
livestock  recommended. 

And  of  alfthings,  there  were  echoes 
going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs  in  a  request  to  FAO  to  help 
organize  a  regional  group  to  combat 
plagues  of  locusts. 

With  regional  organization  under- 
way in  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
FAO  is  now  launching  an  attack  on 
the  primary  food  problems  of  the  Far 
East.  Governments  of  southeast  Asia 
have  been  asked  to  participate  in  a 
forthcoming  series  of  conferences  to 
be  held  at  Baguio  in  the  Philippine 
Republic.  Out  of  these  it  is  hoped 
will  come  plans  for  working  together 
to  overcome  the  critical  and  wide- 
spread shortage  of  rice. 
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X  THE  AGENDA   IS  CONSIDERATION   OF 

the  kind  of  organized  set-up  the 
countries  of  Asia  will  need  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  once  they  have  decided 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Not  only  will  the  delegates  try  to 
find  ways  to  increase  rice  production, 
but  to  prevent  its  decrease  through 
insects,  rodents,  and  careless  handling 
in  shipping.  These  are  reportedly  tak- 
ing a  tremendous  toll — lowering  even 
further  the  famine  level  of  the  diets 
of  great  masses  of  the  people.  There, 
will  be  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
to  improve  rice  diets,  to  feed  low  in- 
come groups  and  those  suffering  from 
malnutrition,  and  to  overcome  other 
factors  that  sap  well-being;  also  the 
development  of  fisheries  as  a  possible 
source  of  food  supply. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  delegates  who 
meet  at  Baguio  will  be  able  to  draft 
their  own  program  for  the  future — 
<me  which  will  help  solve  the  age-old 
problem  of  recurrent  famine  in  the 
Far  East. 

Latin  America  is  next  on  FAO's 
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regional  list.  For  several  months,  three 
Latin  American  officers  have  been  on 
the  road,  consulting  with  govern- 
ments on  needs  and  plans  for  agri- 
culture. FAO  will  soon  meet  with 
representatives  of  those  governments 
to  plan  the  forms  regional  develop- 
ment there  will  take. 

Production  Planning 

The  delegates  were  unable  to  give 
their  final  answer  on  Sir  John's 
world  food  plan  in  Copenhagen.  They 
needed  time  for  study  and  consulta- 
tion with  governments  back  home, 
particularly  on  that  part  of  his  pro- 
posal which  called  for  setting  up  a 
World  Food  Board,  with  powers  and 
funds  analogous  to  the  Joint  Boards 
of  World  War  II. 

When  all  returns  were  in,  it  was 
found  that  the  recommendation  for 
a  World  Food  Board  was  not  ac- 
cepted, though  its  purposes  were.  To 
accomplish  those  purposes,  the  third 
Annual  Conference,  meeting  at  Ge- 
neva last  fall,  instituted  a  World 
Food  Council,  made  up  of  official 
representatives  of  eighteen  govern- 
ments, as  the  governing  body  of  FAO 
itself.  This  Sir  John  hailed  as  a  prac- 
tical first  step — with  the  council  given 
powers  to  investigate  and  propose 
action  when  any  agricultural  com- 
modity situation  threatens  to  become 
critical  because  of  shortages  or  sur- 
pluses; and  with  the  annual  FAO 
Conferences  to  be  a  sort  of  world 
parliament  on  food  and  agriculture. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  World 
Food  Council,  held  in  November  at 
Washington,  set  up  a  permanent 
eight-nation  Food  Production  Com- 
mittee; and  incorporated  in  the  FAO, 
as  another  committee,  the  former 
International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil with  its  commodity  committees 
and  allocation  functions. 

Plans  aim  at  encouraging  farmers 
in  technically  advanced  areas  to  pro- 
duce to  the  full.  By  handling  some  of 
the  major  agricultural  commodities 
under  agreed  rules  in  international 
trade,  it  is  anticipated  that  not  only 
may  undistributed  surpluses  be  avoid- 
ed, but  that  the  old  risk  of  periodic 
economic  collapse  may  be  replaced  by 
common  sense  and  good  management 
in  production  and  marketing. 

The  solution  of  the  other  side  of 
the  problem — agricultural  and  indus- 
trial advances  in  underdeveloped 
countries — will  find  its  beginnings  in 
the  consultation  among  nations  in  the 
new  world  parliament  of  food.  For 


the  first  time  in  history,  the  full  pic- 
ture of  human  need  will  be  laid 
alongside  planned  production.  Great 
gaps  will  be  evident.  To  close  them, 
the  nations  must  seek  out  and  re- 
move every  block  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  full  production  in  any  and  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  most  urgent 
of  these  objectives  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
farmers  who  are  now  at  the  lowest 
levels  of  living  to  produce  far  more 
than  they  do  now — and  thus  have 
wherewithal  to  buy  from  the  indus- 
trial nations,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
With  this  progress  report  on  tool 
making  and  fresh  initiatives,  we  can 
find  the  working  conception  which 
has  animated  such  moves  by  canvas- 
sing the  ideas  put  forward  by  Sir 
John  Boyd  Orr  at  Copenhagen.  What 
he  said  there  affords  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence in  tracing  an  evolving  pragram. 

The  "New  Look"  at  Food 

Let  us  begin,  as  he  did,  with  me- 
chanical and  scientific  revolutions  that 
have  swept  over  agriculture.  We  have 
learned  to  improve  our  seeds.  We 
know  better  methods  of  cultivation, 
more  skillful  use  of  fertilizers.  We 
know  how  to  combat  diseases  in  both 
plants  and  animals;  how  to  use  irri- 
gation and  flood  control.  And  we 
have  developed  machines  so  ingenious 
that  now  one  man  on  the  land  can 
do  work  once  done  by  dozens,  like 
the  line  of  mowers  who  moved  across 
a  field  with  their  scythes. 

Today  it  is  impossible  to  set  limits 
on  the  amount  of  food  which  can  be 
produced  in  the  future.  As  far  as 
science  is  concerned,  we  are  ready  to 
extract  from  the  earth  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  every  person  on  the  face  of  it. 

Why,  then,  are  there  hungry  peo- 
ple? Because  we  are  cringing  before 
our  new  power,  afraid  to  take  bold 
and  resolute  steps  outside  the  familiar 
limits  of  old  schools  of  economics, 
outmoded  if  we  try  to  apply  them  to 
worldwide  needs. 

Too  many  of  our  statesmen  and 
businessmen  have  not  yet  discovered 
what  the  people  themselves  long  have 
known.  The  important  world  job 
before  us  is  not  to  restore  markets, 
or  to  hold  price  lines,  or  to  fight  for 
balance  of  trade.  It  is  to  provide 
jood — not  food  that  is  grown  to  be 
sold,  but  food  grown  to  be  eaten. 

There  is  the  vital  difference,  to  Sir 
John's  mind.  Those  who  cling  to 
the  philosophy  that  the  farmer's  goal 
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must  be  kept  to  the  market  place  are 
trying  to  reconstruct  the  postwar 
world  on  the  same  old  prewar  model. 
They  have  not  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  when  we  try  to  match  crops 
with  pocketbooks,  we  are  heading  for 
trouble — the  very  same  kind  of  trou- 
ble that  brought  our  economic  system 
crashing  down  in  a  worldwide  de- 
pression between  the  two  wars.  They 
have  not  learned  that  the  expanding 
force  of  agricultural  science  cannot  be 
tied  down  by  purse  strings. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  farmers  can 
produce  more  than  present  day 
pocketbooks  can  pay  for.  Their  vast 
production  is  being  used  now  to  take 
care  of  the  acute  needs  of  war  shat- 
tered countries.  When  these  countries 
recover,  a  large  part  of  this  emer- 
gency market  for  "war-expanded' 
agriculture  elsewhere  will  disappear, 
unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 

Then  there  will  start  a  mad  scram- 
ble for  new  markets;  unsalable  sur- 
pluses will  pile  up;  farm  prices  will 
drop  to  disastrous  levels;  and  once 
again  many  a  farmer  will  be  finan- 
cially ruined.  In  an  effort  to  prop  up 
sagging  economies,  as  well  as  to  get 
rid  of  their  augmented  products,  the 
governments  of  surplus  countries  will 
resort  to  restricted  production.  Food 
may  again  be  destroyed,  even  though 
meanwhile  more  than  half  of  the 
earth's  population  cannot  get  enough 
food  to  maintain  health — even  life — 
because  they  lack  the  money  to  pay 
for  it. 

For  Those  Who  Need  It 

The  only  answer  to  such  a  chaotic 
state  of  affairs,  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr 
held,  is  a  complete  about-face  on  the 
food  problem.  That  is  why  he  pro- 
posed a  world  food  plan  based  on  the 
theory  that  food  should  be  produced 
for  the  people  who  need  it — not  for 
the  people  who  can  pay  for  it.  If 
such  a  psychological  change  is  to  take 
place  among  those  who  have  power 
to  shape  food  policies,  he  insisted,, 
there  must  be  not  only  a  sweeping 
out  of  cobwebs  of  old  thinking,  but 
a  vigorous  application  of  an  entirely 
new  set  of  principles  when  it  comes 
to  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  food.  And  to  his 
mind  full  production  must  be  the 
keynote  of  this  new  approach. 

There  never  has  been  enough  food 
to  feed  all  the  people  of  the  world.  If 
all  mankind  is  to  be  fed  enough  for 


health,  the  world's  food  supplies  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  over  100  per- 
cent. Once  we  grasp  that  fact,  and  set 
out  to  master  it,  we  can  stop  worry- 
ing about  surpluses  in  our  time;  we 
can  get  on  with  the  job  of  developing 
and  expanding  food  production  to 
meet  the  human  needs  four-square. 

However,  to  increase  production  is 
•not  the  whole  job.  We  must  find 
ways  to  enable  people  who  need  more 
food  to  eat  what  is  produced.  Unless 
we  can  do  that  we  shall  have  merely 
compounded  the  problem  of  sur- 
pluses. Let  us  explore  Sir  John's 
thought  further. 

For  Backward  Countries 

From  a  strictly  business  point  of 
view,  the*  development  of  less  ad- 
vanced countries  provides  the  answer; 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  im- 
mediate •  major  need  of  our  time. 
People  in  those  areas  number  per- 
haps three  fourths  of  the  world's 
population,  and  most  of  them  are 
desperately  poor.  If  we  could  find 
means  to  help  them  lift  their  in- 
coipes,  we  should  find  that  instead  of 
being  a  great  weight  on  civilization, 
these  teeming  millions  make  up  the 
greatest  untapped  market  in  the 
world. 

In  the  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  Far  East,  most  of  the  people  are 
farmers.  There  are  too  many  men. 
women,  and  children  on  each  little 
patch  of  worn  out  ground.  Produc- 
tion is  so  low  that  many  families  are 
unable  to  raise  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves, much  less  anything  extra'  to 
share  with  others  who  have  no  land 
whatever.  The  only  way  to  make  it 
possible  for  enough  of  them  to  have 
a  large  enough  tract  of  land  to  make 
a  decent  living  and  a  marketable 
crop  beside,  is  to  provide  means  for 
livelihood  for  the  rest.  Industries 
must  be  established  to  furnish  op- 
portunity for  work  in  shops,  factories, 
and  offices.  Industrialization  must 
eventually  be  on  a  large  .scale,  but 
small  village  industries  afford  the 
logical  and  easiest  way  to  make  a 
start. 

More,  if  the  underprivileged  farm- 
ers of  these  areas  are  to  produce  more 
than  they  do  now,  they  will  need 
tools,  equipment,  seed,  fertilizers,  in- 
secticides, livestock.  These  needs 
might  form  the  basis  for  local  indus- 
tries, using  local  materials  and  labor. 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  large 
scale  development  of  dams,  bridges, 
roads,  railroads,  and  factories  will 


have  to  be  undertaken  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  raising  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  areas  sufficiently  to 
make  them  good  markets  for  native 
products  of  agriculture  and  modern 
products  of  industry  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

1,400,000  Customers 

Now  development  of  agriculture 
and  industry  on  any  considerable 
scale  in  any  locality  requires  money. 
The  question  is:  Where  to  get 
enough  to  begin  the  process.  Well 
planned  projects  which  will  increase 
the  wealth  and  productive  capacity  of 
a  country  should  be  financed  at  home 
to  the  extent  that  domestic  resources 
permit.  If  the  cost  seems  large,  gov- 
ernments should  recall  how  costly 
and  sterile  were  programs  of  the  re- 
verse sort  carried  out  before  the  war. 
Those  which  attempted  to  reduce 
production  and  dispose  of  surpluses 
sometimes  ran  up  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  —  with  no 
tangible  return.  Only  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  can  create  in- 
creased production  and  material 
wealth,  with  benefits  to  the  country 
that  more  than  offset  the  initial  in- 
vestment. And  in  some  cases  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  other  interna- 
tional loan  agencies,  will  afford 
sources  of  financial  help. 

But  business  itself  will  become  the 
real  source  of  funds,  once  indus- 
trialization actually  gets  under  way. 
Corporations,  banks,  and  private  in- 
vestors will  see  in  these  projects  a 
profitable  field  for  employing  their 
money  in  ways  which  will  enlarge  in- 
dustry and  trade  on  a  world  scale. 
Why?  Because  they  will  create  new 
earnings,  new  purchasing  power 
among  some  1,400,000,000  potential 
consumers. 

To  build  and  finance  railroads  and 
factories  may  seem  a  roundabout  way 
to  end  hunger.  But  agriculture  in- 
volves more  people  than  all  the  other 
vocations  combined.  For  people  read 
purchasers  -  -  buyers  of  the  world's 
goods  if  farmers  have  products  to  ex- 
change for  money.  As  the  No.  1  em 
ployer  of  the  world,  agriculture, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  th 
foundation  for  economic  revival. 

On  the  other  hand,  railroads  and 
factories  represent  jobs,  which,  in 
turn,  mean  purchasing  power  for  th 
things  farmers  produce.  Railroads  and 
factories  represent  transport  to  mar- 
kets and  manufacture  of  equipment, 
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without  which  agriculture  cannot 
prosper  and  expand.  The  give  and 
take  is  reciprocal. 

Thus  agriculture  has  a  real  stake  in 
promoting  industrial  development, 
and  any  world  food  plan  which  failed 
to  recognize  this  would  be  based  on 
unrealities.  Though  the  prosperity  of 
trade  and  industry  as  such  is  not 
direct  responsibility  of  FAO,  it  is 
so  essential  to  the  successful  solution 
of  the  whole  food  problem  that  FAO 
cannot  take  the  risk  of  ignoring  it. 
The  United  Nations  are  planning 
the  International  Trade  Organization 
(ITO)  to  work  in  this  field.  When 
that  organization  is  established,  FAO 
must  work  closely  with  it.  Until  it  is 
established,  FAO  and  other  UN  agen- 
cies must  work  together  to  serve  as 
a  stop-gap  in  this  vital  proces. 


O    BUILD    UP    THE    POTENTIAL     PUR- 

chasing  power  of  undeveloped  areas 
may  well  be  part  of  a  world  food 
plan  but  it  is  a  job  which  calls  for 
combined  international  effort  clear 
across  the  board.  No  one  UN  agency 
could  do  it  all.  No  one  nation  alone 
could  either  initiate  or  carry  it  out. 

Efforts  to  handle  surpluses,  nation 
by  nation,  in  the  worldwide  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  taught  us  that. 
Many  devices  were  tried,  but  what 
was  done  in  one  country  often  made 
effective  action  more  difficult  in  other 
countries.  When  a  government  sup- 
ported prices,  it  had  to  curtail  pro- 
duction -  -  or  farmers  would  be 
tempted  by  the  higher  prices  to  grow 
even  more  of  the  crop  which  was  al- 
ready considered  surplus.  Then  tariff 
barriers  were  raised  lest  foreign  prod- 
ucts come  in  while  home  production 
was  ruled  out.  At  the  same  time,  ex- 
port subsidies  were  granted  to  dump 
products  in  someone's  else  market.  It 
was  all  very  complex,  very  ingenious; 
but  it  all  added  up  to  failure. 

War  came,  and  the  Allied  nations 
learned  what  direct  cooperation  be- 
tween them  could  accomplish.  We 
pooled  not  only  production  facilities 
and  shipping,  but  raw  materials,  and 
food.  Our  determination  to  hold  onto 
this  principle  of  common  action  on 
food  matters  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
!  zation  of  the  United  Nations. 

FAO  is  only  a  machine,  said  its  di- 
rector-general to  the  delegates  at 
Copenhagen — "with  no  more  life  or 
purpose  than  any  other  machine,  un- 
less governments  agree  to  put  it  to 
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work  on  a  world  food  plan  based  on 
human  needs."  He  warned: 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us.  This 
opportunity  which  is  before  us  is  one 
more  test,  a  crucial  test,  of  the  willing- 
ness of  nations  to  cooperate  on  practical 
measures  for  providing  food  for  the 
people  and  prosperity  for  the  food  pro- 
ducers, and  at  the  same  time  opening 
up  great  new  markets  for  industrial 
products  which  will  help  to  maintain 
full  employment. 

When  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  sat 
down,  his  plea  at  Copenhagen  at  an 
end,  the  delegates  took  counsel 
among  themselves.  As  fully  accredited 
representatives  of  their  governments, 
they  would  go  about  their  work  re- 
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sponsibly  and  carefully.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  plan  seemed  good 
enough;  they  endorsed  them.  But 
they  would  not  go  into  the  merits  of 
his  proposal  -  -  especially  that  of  a 
World  Food  Board  to  implement 
them  —  until  a  more  thorough  study 
had  been  made. 

Through  two  conferences  and  a 
Preparatory  Commission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Viscount  Bruce,  the 
study  went  on.  Economists,  financial 
experts,  and  agriculturists  had  their 
say.  And  finally  a  year  later,  at  their 
third  annual  conference,  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Geneva  gave  the  di- 
rector-general their  answer.  It  was  a 
blueprint  for  setting  up  a  World 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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Joint  Goal: — "The  greatest  that  mankind  has  ever  set  itself."  The  Team: — 
Key  agencies  concerted  by  the  Social  and  Economic  Council,  United  Nations. 


Viscount  Bruce  of  Melbourne 


Chase-Statler 


Team  Play  for  Plenty 


VISCOUNT  BRUCE 


DURING  THE  WAR,  SOME  COUNTRIES 
increased  their  food  production 
by  over  30  percent  even  though  man- 
power and  industry  were  mainly  ab- 
sorbed by  their  military  requirements. 
If  modern  science  were  applied  in 
these  postwar  years  to  produce  more 
and  more  food  with  the  same  inten- 
sity that  it  was  applied  to  produce 
weapons  of  war,  then  with  sustained 
effort  a  world  of  famine  could  be 
transformed  into  a  world  of  plenty. 
To  accomplish  this,  however — to 
provide  food  enough  for  an  impover- 
ished world  —  will  require  concert 
among  the  several  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations.  Its  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  should  de- 
velop and  integrate  plans,  point  the 
way,  provide  technical  guidance  in 
this  field.  But  FAO  can  achieve  that 


aim  only  through  the  collaboration  of 
other  international  bodies. 

FAO's  own  area  of  competence 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
ministries  of  food,  fisheries,  and 
forestry  within  the  framework  of  a 
modern  national  government.  Each 


— By  the  chairman  of  the  new 
World  Food  Council  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion of  1947  which  recommended 
it.  Australian  born,  long  time 
Prime  Minister  of  that  Common- 
wealth, Stanley  Melbourne  Bruce 
was  a  spearhead  in  rousing  the 
League  of  Nations  to  action  on 
food  in  the  30's.  He  has  become 
a  public  servant  of  the  world. 


ministry  is  but  a  part;  and  the  full 
success  of  each  part  depends  on  the 
ability  of  this  government  as  a  whole 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  all.  Like 
these  various  ministries,  each  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  has  specific  functions  to  per- 
form. It  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
play  their  parts  in  isolation;  it  is 
imperative  that  there  should  be  co- 
operation, and  that  this  should  be 
coordinated  in  one  over-all  plan. 

The  task  of  insuring  coordination 
is  entrusted  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Hence  the  success  of 
all  our  efforts  to  enhance  the  world's 
food  will  depend  upon  how  effec- 
tively the  council  carries  this  out. 

Three  Recent  Demonstrations 

We  must  recognize  that  food  pro- 
duction is  not  an  isolated,  independ- 
ent sector  of  the  world  economy. 
Increased  food  production  presupposes 
agricultural  development.  In  turn, 
agricultural  development  is  impossible 
without  industrial  expansion  to  supply 
implements  and  fertilizers.  More- 
over, productive  work  must  be  found 
for  those  displaced  by  the  moderniza- 
tion of  agriculture.  Both  rural  and 
urban  workers  need  consumer  goods 
for  their  families.  And  more  of  these 
will  be  needed  to  exchange  for  farm 
products.  Finally,  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  soil 
conservation  will  be  imperative  in  the 
long  run.  Here  we  see  how  plans 
for  agriculture  depend  intrinsically  on 
corresponding  programs  of  develop- 
ment in  manufacture  and  distribution. 

The  work  of  the  FAO  Mission  for 
Greece  illustrated  not  only  this  inter- 
dependence of  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, but  interplay  by  several  specialized 
agencies  under  UN.  Responding  to  a 
request  of  the  government  of  Greece, 
FAO  in  1946  sent  a  team  of  experts 
to  study  the  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
closely  related  industries  in  that  coun- 
try and  to  make  recommendations  for 
their  rehabilitation  and  development. 

The  report  of  the  Mission  was  pub- 
lished in  March  1947.  In  addition  to 
recommending  services  to  meet  the 
immediate  problem  of  feeding  the 
population  after  the  withdrawal  of 
UNRRA,  the  Mission  called  upon  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
World  Bank,  the  Monetary  Fund,  and 
other  specialized  UN  agencies  to  give 
technical  advice  to  the  Greek  govern 
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ment  in  carrying  through  the  pro- 
posed long  range  program  and  in 
expanding  the  external  loans  needed 
to  finance  it. 

The  need  for  cooperation  among 
several  United  Nations  bodies  was 
illustrated  again  when  it  came  to  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of 
the  FAO  Mission  for  Poland  last 
summer.  Informed  by  the  Mission  of 
critical  malnutrition  among  Polish 
children,  the  director  general  of  FAO 
dispatched  a  special  report  on  the 
situation  to  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  A  preliminary  report  called 
the  attention,  also,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Food  Council*  to 
the  urgent  need  for  allocating  fer- 
tilizer and  seed. 

The  same  necessity  for  team  play 
was  recognized  by  the  International 
Timber  Conference  held  last  spring 
in  Czechoslovakia,  This  conference 
held  that  the  European  timber  short- 
age could  be  brought  to  an  end  only 
through  a  wide  arc  of  international 
cooperation.  The  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  has  agreed  to  aid 
in  carrying  forward  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference  and  today 
FAO  forestry  experts  are  assisting 
with  technical  advice. 

The  Economic  Line-Up 

With  such  illustrations  in  mind,  let 
us  run  over  the  principal  United 
Nations  agencies  to  see  how  some  of 
their  functions  can  be  integrated  with 
those  of  FAO. 

Clearly  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization may  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  part  in  industrial  development 
kindred  to  that  played  by  FAO  in 
agricultural  development.  When  the 
ITO  takes  form  we  trust  it  will  be 
able  to  obtain  agreements  among  na- 
tions to  prepare  industrial  programs 
along  lines  similar  to  those  they 
already  have  accepted  for  agriculture. 
This  would  mean  that  ITO's  task 
would  be  not  only  to  supply  technical 
assistance,  but  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  different  countries. 

As  development  projects  emerge 
both  in  agriculture  and  industry,  they 
will  at  once  raise  questions  of  capital 
to  finance  them.  Flood  control,  irri- 
gation, the  erection  of  hydroelectric 
plants,  the  building  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads, and  the  establishment  of  indus- 
tries—  all  these  require  substantial 
financing.  First  steps  on  the  part  of 
the  countries  concerned,  especially 

*Now    incorporated    in    FAO    as    the    Interna- 
tional   Emergency    Food    Committee. 
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those  less  developed,  will  be  to  put 
their  financial  affairs  in  order  and  to 
mobilize  all  their  available  money 
resources.  Here  the  financial  section 
of  the  United  Nations  organization 
will  be  able  to  render  advice  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  substantial  assistance. 

The  capital  requirements  of  the 
less  advanced  areas  of  the  world  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  meet  these 
entirely  out  of  their  own  resources. 
External  credits  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. This  is  a  function  for  which 
the  International  Bank  was  founded. 
Moreover,  as  such  developmental 
schemes  get  under  way,  additional 
problems  will  arise  in  the  spheres  of 
international  finance — balance  of  pay- 
ments, currencies,  and  exchange.  The 
present  world  dollar  shortage  points 
clearly  to  the  many  difficulties  likely 
to  be  encountered.  In  ironing  these 
out  and  thus  removing  obstacles  to 
worldwide  economic  progress,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  will  be 
able  to  render  invaluable  assistance. 

So  here  we  have  several  UN 
agencies— FAO,  ITO,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund — all  of  which  must 
work  together  if  we  are  to  have  that 
healthy  economic  growth  which  alone 
can  furnish  an  effective  answer  to 
the  needs  of  the  world.  Success  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  each 
agency  dovetails  its  activities  into  a 
concerted  plan  of  advancement. 

Our  common  aim  is  human  wel- 
fare. While  planning  and  working 
on  projects  for  economic  development, 
we  always  must  have  an  eye  on  sus- 


taining standards  of  life  and  labor,  on 
raising  them  wherever  possible.  In 
this  sphere,  the  services  of  the  pio- 
neer International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion will  be  available.  Similarly,  the 
World  Health  Organization  has  been 
created  to  maintain  and  enhance 
health  standards.  High  levels  of  live- 
lihood and  health  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  educational  advancement. 
We  must  wipe  out  illiteracy  and 
raise  the  cultural  level  of  all  peoples. 
It  was  to  achieve  these  aims  that  the 
United  Nations  Education,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  was 
founded. 

One  and  all,  these  agencies  can 
reach  even  their  immediate  goals  in 
our  time  only  if  they  move  as  a  team. 
Without  exaggeration  it  can  be  said 
that  their  separate  successes  will  de- 
pend on  the  degree  to  which  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  pro- 
gresses as  a  coordinating  body. 

Just  as  in  closing  in  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills  of  the  world,  it 
is  easier  to  work  through  specialized 
agencies  functioning  in  clearly  de- 
fined fields  but  coordinated  in  plans 
and  activities,  so,  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  through  projecting  the 
operations  of  each  agency  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  In  each  instance,  such 
operations  must  be  carried  on  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  East  Asia, 
Latin  America,  North  America.  They 
must  not  only  work  in  these  main 
regions,  they  must  work  together 
there  through  the  staffs  of  Regional 
Commissions  set  up  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

The  Magnificent  Joint  Goal 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  blueprint 
for  a  world  system  of  team  play. 
The  joint  goal  is  the  greatest  man- 
kind has  ever  set  for  itself;  a  new 
full  life  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  earth.  The  over-all  cost  of 
such  teamwork  by  the  United  Na- 
tions is  estimated  at  $60,000,000  a 
year — less  than  the  cost  of  one  day's 
operations  in  World  War  II.  If  the 
team  really  plays  as  a  team,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  bring  in  an 
altogether  new  era  of  prosperity. 

With  the  aids  that  modern  science 
and  techniques  now  have  to  offer  us, 
there  is  no  reason,  to  my  mind,  why 
the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury should  not  only  make  good  the 
devastation  left  by  two  World  Wars 
in  its  first  fifty  years,  but  also  out- 
range the  vast  economic  and  social 
progress  ushered  in  by  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  whole. 
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HEALTH— Today  &  Tomorrow 


Food  and  the  Doctor 


DO  YOU  ENJOY  EATING?  Do  YOU 
find  it  hard  to  stop,  even  though 
you  know  that  twenty  extra  pounds 
contribute  neither  to  your  looks  nor 
your  longevity?  Or  are  you  one  of  the 
nutritional  Puritans  who,  on  orange 
juice  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  a  salad 
for  lunch,  and  ry-krisp  instead  of  either 
potatoes  or  bread  at  dinner,  have  kept 
a  twenty-year-old  figure  into  the  forties? 
Well,  in  free  America  you  can  eat  as 
you  please. 

Do  you  have  ulcers?  Or  do  you 
worry  about  getting  them?  Do  you  ha- 
bitually take  laxatives  for  constipation, 
or  are  you  at  the  opposite  extreme? 

Are  you  finicky  about  foods?  Or  om- 
nivorous? Have  your  warm  likes  and 
fierce  dislikes  bedeviled  your  wife's  at- 
tempts to  feed  you,  or  your  joint  efforts 
to  "teach  the  children  to  eat  a  bal- 
anced diet?"  Are  there  seven  foods  to 
which  you  are  convinced  you're  aller- 
gic and  eleven  more  of  which  you  are 
suspicious?  Has  one  of  your  children 
been  underweight  since  three  years  old? 
Do  you  have  chronic  indigestion,  or 
only  occasional  bouts  with  "man's  in- 
ner tube"? 

Have  you  had  a  doctor  to  help  you 
win  the  bouts?  And  has  his  prescription 
been  the  sort  that  (if  you  followed  it) 
would  make  you  change  some  habits? 
Or  might  you  as  well  have  got  some- 
thing from  the  drug  clerk? 

I  counted  107  different  items  on  the 
menu  of  a  large  restaurant,  from  which 
the  choosiest  of  mammals  might  please, 
pamper,  or  palliate  his  palate.  At  the 
same  moment — not  to  speak  of  distant 
humans — four  thousand  miles  south- 
ward from  Times  Square,  an  humbler 
mammal,  the  three-toed  sloth,  was 
moving  at  a  languid  pace  among  the 
high  limbs  of  the  Guiana  forest.  He 
was  eating  as  he  moved,  eating  just  one 
thing,  the  leaves  of  the  cecropia  tree. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  cocktail  canapes, 
and  dinner  to  him  are  all  alike;  there 
is  that  one  item.  If  he  cannot  get 
cecropia  leaves,  he  starves.  The  New 
York  Zoological  Garden  regrets  it  can- 
not display  this  creature;  it  cannot  feed 
him.  Not  the  most  exotic  restaurants 
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in  the  metropolis  can  provide  his  menu! 

Awhile  ago,  an  enthusiastic  nutrition- 
ist told  me:  "With  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  we  shall  be  able  to  synthe- 
size a  perfectly  balanced  diet,  a  single 
liquid  which  will  contain  every  constit- 
uent man  needs  for  health  and  vigor. 
It  will  be  standard  in  composition, 
though  it  can  be  varied  in  flavor.  It  will 
be  easily  digested.  It  will  be  cheap.  Am- 
ple and  perfect  food  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Nothing  else  will  be 
needed." 

I  said:  "We'll  have  to  take  sociology 
into  account  as  well  as  chemistry;  also 
a  sense  of  humor.  It's  fascinating  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  your  synthetic 
ambrosia.  Here  in  New  York  City,  by 
the  time  your  panacea  has  been  per- 
fected, we  shall  have  electric  power  so 
cheap  that  gas  will  be  out-of-date  for 
either  cooking  or  heating.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  gas-tanks  and  gas-pipes? 
You  provide  the  answer,  dear  lady. 
From  those  vast  receptacles  your  benefi- 
cent fluid  will  flow  to  every  home  from 
Inwood  to  Coney  Island,  ready,  at  the 
turn  of  a  tap,  to  be  metered  into  the 
mouth  at  mealtime.  Or,  if  the  federaliz- 
ers  have  their  way,  maybe  all  the  pipe- 
lines will  radiate  from  Washington  to 
every  city,  town,  and  farm  from  East- 
port  to  San  Diego." 

"You're  making  fun,"  she  countered. 
"You  took  me  too  seriously." 

"No,  I'm  exploring,  and  it  is  fun. 
There  are  biological  and  social  excur- 
sions to  be  made.  Think,  for  instance, 
of  the  effect  of  a  few  thousand  years  of 
wholly  liquid  feeding  upon  the  dental 
and  digestive  apparatus  of  Homo  Sa- 
piens. Our  mouths  would  become  suck- 
ers. Mr.  Milquetoast's  chin  would  be 
standard.  Our  guts  would  give  us  little 
trouble  because  we  wouldn't  have  much 
left.  And  then  sociologically:  what 
would  become  of  all  our  farmers  and 
food  industries,  and  the  liquor  business, 
and  the  makers  of  pots  and  pans  and 
tureens  and  tablecloths,  and  the  cooks, 


waiters,  and  after-dinner  speakers?" 

"And,"  I  might  have  asked,  "would 
we  have  any  more  fun  than  the  three- 
toed  sloth  does?" 

Certainly  chemistry  will  help  to 
produce  more  and  better  foods,  but 
chemistry  alone  will  never  bring  about 
a  nutritional  Utopia.  Digestion  is  chem- 
istry. But  food  is  life.  Food  is  fun  as 
well  as  sustenance.  Food  is  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  individual,  national,  and 
world  economy.  Food  ramifies  into  most 
social  relations  and  many  religious  cus- 
toms. Folkways  include  foodways. 


B, 


ECAUSE    OF     THESE     FACTS,    THE    RELA- 

tions  of  food  to  health  are  obvious  and 
difficult.  Nobody  needs  argue  that  food 
is  at  the  base  of  health.  Nevertheless, 
making  a  family  diet  that  promotes  and 
maintains  the  health  of  all  family  mem- 
bers is  no  easy  task  even  with  plenty 
of  money  and  the  best  of  intentions. 

Lack  of  money  makes  the  food  prob- 
lem immensely  harder.  Think  of  a  pen- 
sioner trying  to  make  a  go  of  life  on 
$900-  a  year,  or  a  family  of  five  on 
11800.  Even  today  more  than  one  in 
every  five  Americans  are  in  these  or 
equivalent  categories.  Of  our  popula- 
tion, perhaps  a  quarter  is  ill-fed  chief- 
ly because  it  lacks  income.  Some,  and 
a  much  larger  number,  are  ill-fed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge. 

Mere  intelligence  is  no  more  capable 
of  readapting  a  diet  than  of  controlling 
loves,  hates,  and  fears  that  drive  or  tor- 
ture the  personality.  Neither  is  mere 
knowledge  so  capable.  I  have  seen  a 
series  of  graduate  dietitians,  each  am- 
ply competent  to  plan  the  menus  of  an 
institution,  who  yet  retained  for  them- 
selves a  batch  of  badly  warped  food 
habits.  They  never  acquired  insight  into 
the  individual  and  social  origins 
these  habits.  Some  other  dietitians  did. 
Only  by  gaining  such  insight  can  we 
become  able  to  peek  with  a  smile 
around  the  corners  of  ourselves.  How 
did  our  determined  food  preferences 
get  started?  How  did  our  treasured 
food  prejudices  become  crystallized?  If 
these  questions  are  answered,  readjust- 
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ment  of  an  individual,   family,  or  na- 
tional diet  comes  easily. 

Knowledge  is,  of  course,  needed  to 
carry  out  the  task.  1  find,  however, 
hardly  one  person  in  ten  who  under- 
stands the  basic  physio-chemical  balance 
between  calorie  intake  and  energy  out- 
go. Except  in  the  presence  of  some  defi- 
nite disease,  we  get  fat  only  if  we  take 
in  more  energy  units  (food  calories) 
than  we  burn  up  in  our  physical  activi- 
ties. If  they  had  this  simple  principle 
clearly  in  mind,  millions  of  stoutening 
men  and  tens  of  millions  of  women 
would  spend  less  money  in  drugstores 
and  follow  less  readily  the  lures  of  ad- 
vertisements and  the  seductions  of  radio 
crooners.  Information  about  the  basic 
food  types  and  about  vitamins  is  widely 
distributed  today  in  America,  but  too 
commonly  is  only  half-knowledge. 


H, 


.ERE  IS  WHERE  DOCTORS  SHOULD  COME 

in.  But  in  this  era  of  over-specialization, 
most  doctors  deal  with  food  only  when 
some  problem  arises  in  connection  with 
a  disease  or  with  convalescence.  By  and 
large,  it  is  the  pediatrician  who,  more 
than  other  specialists,  deals  with  food 
as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  and 
promoting  health.  Often  his  task  must 
be  with  the  parents  as  much  as  with  his 
patient,  the  child.  The  family  physician 
should  do  the  same  thing,  but  he  has 
become  all  too  infrequent  in  the  cities. 
In  his  place,  but  not  filling  his  place, 
are  the  specialists  in  internal  medicine 
and  the  subsection  known  as  gastro- 
enterologists.  They  are  sought  mostly 
by  sick  people.  These  doctors  must, 
therefore,  wrestle  with  the  acute  or 
chronic  problems  of  the  diabetic,  the 
"ulcer  case,"  with  constipation,  colitis, 
cancer,  "liver  trouble,"  allergies,  and 
other  conditions  that  may  mean  long 
treatment,  or  the  operating  table. 

Mind  and  body  interplay  for  these 
patients,  being  parts  of  one  organism. 
"The  stomach  is  an  alarm  box  in  the 
abdomen,"  declared  an  eminent  doctor. 
Another  doctor  tells  this  story: 

Some  years  ago  at  the  Clinic  I  was 
examining  a  man  by  fluoroscope  with  a 
group  of  students.  He  had  swallowed  a 
barium  meal  which  we  could  see  in  his 
stomach.  He  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand our  technical  conversation  and 
said,  "I  haven't  a  cancer,  have  I?"  Not 
paying  any  attention  to  the  poor  soul,  I 
inadvertently  said  yes.  Instantly  his 
stomach  dropped  to  a  low  place  in  the 
domen  with  complete  lack  of  tone, 
vomited  and  almost  fainted.  He  had 
day  previously  been  given  barium 
outline  the  colon.  This  column  of 


barium  at  this  instant  was  seen  to  shoot 
down  in  the  colon  at  least  two  feet 
from  where  it  was  before  the  shock. 
The  man  was  found  later  to  be  healthy 
and  sound  in  every  way  except  for  sen- 
sitive nerves. 

The  medical  profession  must  assume 
more  responsibility  for  guidance  in  food 
as  an  instrument  of  health.  More  gen- 
eral family  practice  and  less  specialty 
practice  is  needed.  Some  of  our  best 
medical  educators  recognize  this  need 
— for  many  other  reasons  besides  its 
bearing  on  diet — and  are  consequently 
advocating  changes  in  the  curricula  of 
medical  schools.  The  economic  and  pro- 
fessional advantages  of  general  family 
practice  must  also  be  increased. 

Moreover,  people  must  finance  their 
medical  care  by  prepayment,  else  few 
feel  free  to  go  to  their  doctor  for  health 
service  as  well  as  sickness  service.  The 
family  doctor,  in  turn,  must  be  paid  by 
methods  which  make  it  advantageous 
to  keep  his  people  well.  Sometimes  this 
has  been  called  the  Chinese  method  of 
payment,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Chi- 
nese have  ever  had  it.  A  few — unfor- 
tunately few — Americans  do  have  it  and 
find  it  very  well  worth  while. 

The  doctor  as  a  health  counselor  is 
aided  by  the  dietitian  ("nutritionist"), 
the  public  health  nurse,  and  the  medi- 
cal-social worker.  They  translate  knowl- 
edge into  action  as  the  doctor  rarely  has 
time  to  do. 

A  few  months  ago  there  passed  away 
a  noteworthy  example  of  such  leader- 
ship— Frances  Stern  of  Boston,  who  for 
a  generation  had  made  food  an  instru- 
ment of  health  for  uncounted  thousands 
in  her  own  community  and  elsewhere. 
While  I  was  director  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary, I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Miss  Stern  when  she  founded  her 
Food  Clinic  in  that  institution,  just  be- 
fore we  entered  the  first  world  war. 

I  remember  talking  with  her  about 
its  title.  "Nutrition  Clinic?  No!"  she  de- 
clared. "People  think  you  have  to  be 
sick  before  they  turn  to  'nutrition.'  But 
food  is  their  everyday  affair." 


In  that  Food  Clinic,  which  ran  under 
Miss  Stern's  direction  for  thirty  years 
and  goes  on  today,  she  helped  patients 
referred  by  the  clinic  doctors  —  the 
undernourished  child,  the  obese  mother, 
the  diabetic  breadwinner.  But  from  the 
beginning  she  wanted  to  serve  also  the 
family  who  sat  in  the  clinic  waiting- 
room  because  one  of  the  children  had 
a  cut  finger.  She  thought  of  the  Sicil- 
ian born  parents  who  did  not  know 
how  to  adjust  their  food  customs  to 
American  markets  and  of  the  long- 
shoreman whose  demand  for  meat  im- 
poverished the  diet  of  his  family. 

She  was  never  contemptuous  of  na- 
tional, regional,  or  individual  food  cus- 
toms. She  tried  to  utilize  them,  develop- 
ing insight  and  motivations  so  that  cus- 
toms would  be  adapted  to  circum- 
stances. She  believed  that  joint  instruc- 
tion of  a  group  of  women  of  diverse 
national  origins  was  a  contribution  to 
the  mutual  understanding  of  peoples. 
She  practised  this  belief. 

As  her  methods  became  known,  her 
clinic  became  a  teaching  center  for  die- 
titians, nurses,  and  social  workers.  That 
her  work  has  been  widely  spread 
through  her  pupils  is  the  best  tribute 
to  her  memory. 

Thus  to  you  and  me,  food  is  savor 
and  sustenance,  but  several  times  a  day 
for  some  of.  us  and  several  times  a  year 
for  most  of  us,  it's  a  personality  prob- 
lem, a  health  problem,  a  medical  prob- 
lem. It  is  all  these  things  because  we 
are  human  beings  and  not  three-toed 
sloths.  That  food  today  is  also  a  major 
problem  of  national  economics  and  poli- 
tics, is  because  society  and  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it  are  two  aspects  of 
the  same  thing. 

That  food  is  today  a  world  problem 
is  because  some  understanding  of  the 
interdependence  of  peoples  has  spread 
to  millions  instead  of  only  to  a  few  sci- 
entists and  seers  like  Sir  John  Boyd 
Orr.  The  individual  problem  is  tied  up 
with  the  world  problem.  Our  choices  in 
buying  foods  today,  our  votes  in  an 
election  booth  tomorrow,  bear  on  our 
health,  our  national  well-being,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  These  choices  de- 
pend on  an  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  the  world. 

Are  we  isolationists,  hugging  our 
beefsteaks? 

Are  we  economists,  counting  our 
gains? 

Are  we  militarists,  hiding  our  fears 
within  our  fists? 

Or,  although  a  little  of  each  of  these, 
do  we  also  step  forth  to  plan  and  share 
the  menu  of  the  world's  dinner-tables? 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


A  Gentle  Protest 


PROPAGANDA  IS  A  WORD  THAT  NOVEL- 
ists  detest.  Not  one  of  them  wants 
it  applied  to  his  work.  So  high  is  the 
repute  of  the  unfettered  creative  imagi- 
nation that  any  attempt  to  distort  it  is 
regarded  as  treason  to  literaure.  A 
novelist  may  use  a  social  theme,  but 
only  in  the  tradition  of  the  problem 
novel.  He  rarely  admits  being  the 
spokesman  for  a  set  of  propositions 
intended  to  influence  political  opinion. 
But  many  subconscious  elements  that 
cannot  be  channeled  enter  into  the 
writing  of  fiction.  And  when  the  social 
lesson  is  implicit  in  the  work  of  art, 
it  is  tremendously  effective. 

This  is  the  case  with  "Cry,  the  Be- 
loved Country,"  by  Alan  Paton  (Scrib- 
ner,  $3)  which  throws  a  revealing  light 
on  the  difficult  relationships  of  whites 
and  Negroes  in  South  Africa.  The  au- 
thor did  not  choose  his  theme  in  order 
to  write  a  novel;  apparently  it  was  in 
his  bones.  He  was  making  a  tour  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  studying 
penal  institutions,  after  completing  a 
similar  survey  in  several  European 
countries.  Thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  own  South  Africa,  he  began 
to  see  its  racial  problems  in  terms  of 
dramatic  conflicts  much  as  other  writ- 
ers observe  their  youthful  experiences 
from  the  vantage  point  of  middle  age. 
Urged  by  California  friends,  he  com- 
pleted his  novel  en  route,  and  through 
their  efforts  it  was  placed  with  a  New 
York  publisher  the  day  he  sailed  back 
to  South  Africa. 

But  "Cry,  the  Beloved  Country"  is 
quite  unlike  those  other  recent  novels 
about  racial  intolerance,  Sinclair  Lewis' 
"Kingsblood  Royal"  and  Laura  Z. 
Hobson's  "Gentleman's  Agreement."  It 
presents  completely  credible  in- 
dividuals and  situations,  and  a 
realization  of  the  human  bond 
that  makes  all  mankind  kin. 
Pens  dipped  in  the  ink  of  bitter- 
ness and  hate  are  so  familiar 
that  we  are  likely  to  misjudge, 
as  weak,  a  book  written  with 
pity  and  forbearance. 

The  title  reflects  the  Zulu  id- 
iom coloring  much  of  Mr.  Pat- 
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on's  storytelling,  and  one  sentence  that 
explains  it  reads:  "Cry,  beloved  country, 
for  the  unborn  child  that  is  the  in- 
heritor of  our  fear."  The  chief  char- 
acter is  a  Zulu  pastor  or  umjundisi, 
Stephen  Kumalo,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  simple  man  of  good  will,  the 
inquirer  who  learns  about  the  wicked 
ways  of  the  world. 


1 


HE      ACTION      DEALS      WITH      KuMALo's 

trip  from  his  valley  in  Natal  to  Johan- 
nesburg, the  big  city  that  exploits  the 
youth  and  wealth  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Kumalo  is  asked  to  go  there 
to  rescue  his  sister.  Unexpectedly,  he 
discovers  that  his  son  is  in  jail,  ar- 
rested for  the  murder  of  a  white  en- 
gineer who  was  preparing  to  devote 
his  life  to  improving  Zulu-white  rela- 
tions. As  the  son  moves  to  his  trial  and 
execution,  Kumalo  finds  a  new  friend 
—  the  father  of  the  man  whom  his  son 
has  killed.  This  white  man  determines 
to  help  Kumalo  rebuild  his  church  and 
extend  his  usefulness  to  his  valley.  The 
two  men  embody  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  justice. 

This  sketchy  outline  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  way  Mr.  Paton  has  associ- 
ated the  individuals  with  the  social  is- 
sues that  dominate  their  lives.  One 
scarcely  realizes  that  this  story  is  almost 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  about 
South  Africa,  a  world  where  about  two 
million  whites  direct  the  fortunes  of 
millions  of  natives  and  where  tensions 
are  never  absent. 

The  Negroes  realize  that  their  labor 
enriches  the  whites  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  and  that  they 
themselves  have  no  comparable  advan- 
tages in  schools  and  social  services.  The 


white  householders  of  Johannesburg  are 
uneasy  with  fear  lest  the  smoldering 
resentment  of  the  blacks  flare  into  ac- 
tion. Kumalo  understands  both  the  fear 
and  the  underlying  threat. 

Kumalo's  brother  John  is  a  practical 
politician  in  Johannesburg.  He  resents 
the  attitude  toward  the  Zulus,  but 
plays  the  white  man's  game  for  his 
own  selfish  purposes.  Some  enlightened 
men  see  the  necessity  of  returning  part 
of  the  wealth  taken  from  the  earth,  to 
stop  erosion  and  protect  the  cattle  lands. 
But  most  of  them  measure  riches  only 
by  the  gold  taken  from  the  mines  with 
unpronounceable  names  —  Blyvooruit- 
zicht,  Welgedacht,  Langleagte,  Oden- 
daalsrust. 

Jarvis,  the  young  engineer  who  was 
killed,  was  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  honor  in  South 
Africa,  for  he  had  learned  that  adults 
do  not  practice  the  precepts  taught  him 
as  a  boy.  "It  is  only  as  one  grows  up 
that  one  learns  there  are  other  things 
here  than  sun  and  gold  and  oranges. 
It  is  only  then  that  one  learns  of  the 
hates  and  fears  of  our  country.  It  is 
only  then  that  one's  love  grows  deep 
and  passionate,  as  a  man  may  love  a 
woman  who  is  true,  false,  cold,  lov- 
ing, cruel,  and  afraid." 


DMIRABLE,  TOO,  IS  THE  AUTHOR  S  ABIL- 


A 

ity  to  show  the  effect  of  imposing  the 
white  man's  legal  machinery  on  the 
Zulus.  There  is  an  implication  that 
white  society  has  not  properly  pro- 
tected the  tribal  boy  from  the  compli- 
cations of  life  in  Johannesburg,  but  the 
law  cannot  be  set  aside  for  murder, 
even  if  it  was  unpremeditated.  This 
raises  the  old  problem  of  the  responsi- 
•  bility  of  modern  society  for  all 
its  criminals  and  misfits.  Mr. 
Paton  can  do  no  more  than 
bring  it  to  our  attention;  it  is 
one  of  those  world  problems 
that  remain  unsolved  in  the 
United  States,  Sweden,  and  Sov- 
iet Russia,  no  less  than  on  the 
Witvvatersrand. 

I    suppose    this    story    can    be 
called  "an  indictment  of  a  social 
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drives  the  native  races  into  resentment 
and  crime,"  as  the  publisher  states,  but 
we  cannot  always  blame  society  for  a 
young  fellow  who  goes  housebreaking 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Paton  has 
drawn  up  the  indictment,  but  he  has 
not  provided  the  lad  with  a  character 
that  we  can  study,  or  with  experience 
that  we  can  analyze.  The  emphasis  of 
the  book  is  on  the  father,  the  patient, 
philosophical  pastor,  not  on  the  son. 
The  son  is  only  an  agent.  If  a  white 
boy  had  killed  the  engineer,  society 
might  still  be  to  blame,  but  the  story 
would  have  lost  much  of  its  point. 
As  it  stands,  "Cry,  the  Beloved  Coun- 


try" commends  itself  to  readers  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  creative  effort 
embodying  social  comment.  The  story, 
the  characters,  and  the  problems  are 
all  memorable.  The  book  suggests  that 
there  are  men  of  good  intentions  every- 
where, but  not  enough  of  them  to  re- 
build society  in  terms  of  justice,  equal- 
ity, and  generosity.  Perhaps  the  best 
evangelistic  work  of  this  book  will  be 
done  in  the  author's  own  South  Africa. 
But  it  will  be  valuable  for  us  all  to 
see  how  effective  the  gentle,  beautifully 
phrased  protest  can  be,  in  a  world 
where  each  loud  speaker  is  trying  to 
drown  out  all  the  others. 


"This  is  'Psychology9. . . 


PERSONALITY:  A  Biosocial  Approach 
to  Origins  and  Structure,  by  Gardner 
Murphy.  Harper.  #7.50. 

Henry  A.  Murray 

.     OR     A     PSYCHOLOGIST,     HERE     IS     AMPLE 

occasion  to  act  like  a  bona  fide  member 
of  the  paean-singing  clan  of  critics.  This 
is  his  opportunity,  rarely  proffered,  to 
leap  out  from  the  harness  of  a  pruden- 
tial conscience,  and  prance  and  paw 
the  ground,  and  snort,  and  whinny  with 
superlatives.  The  sweep  of  Professor 
Murphy's  masterpiece  reveals  that  psy- 
chology is  not  a  stretch  of  parched  and 
thirsty  earth,  a  heap  of  unarticulated 
bones,  an  arsenal  of  brass  instruments,  a 
constricting  and  trivializing  academic 
specialty;  it  is  a  measureless  expanse  of 
fertile  fields,  and  forests  teeming  with 
progeny,  visible  and  invisible,  a  prosper- 
ing young  science  amenable  to  discipline, 
a  responsible  fellowship  that  is  not  ini- 
mical to  the  flowering  of  imaginative 
scholars,  of  spacious  well  -  furnished 
minds  that  reach  through  time,  back- 
ward and  forward,  to  the  limits  of 
profitable  conjecture.  Nothing  but  envy 
could  interfere  with  a  colleague's  re- 
joicing at  the  publication  of  a  book  that 
is  strong  enough  to  lift  the  self-respect 
of  all  psychologists  and  make  the  name 
of  their  profession  excellent  among  men. 
The  author  is  not  wholly  mindful  of 
a  part  of  man,  nor  partly  mindful  of 
the  whole  of  him:  the  immense  blue- 
print which  he  methodically  unrolls  is 
a  hierarchy  of  concepts,  constituting  the 
newest  and  best  model  of  the  differ- 
entiated totality  of  a  person  as  a  going 
concern.  Murphy,  in  short,  is  wholly 
mindful  of  the  whole  of  man.  This  is 
"Psychology,"  and  I  rather  wish  the 


book  had  been  so  titled,  as  an  official 
and  explicit  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  that  psychology,  instead  of  being, 
as  we  supposed,  the  science  of  the 
separable  mental  processes  of  a  middle- 
aged  Occidental,  is  actually  the  science 
of  total  personalities  of  all  cultures  from 
birth  to  death. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  long  and 
complicated  tapestry  of  woven  thoughts 
for  intellectuals  at  large,  for  professional 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  and  for 
philosophers  who  are  disposed  to  brood 
over  the  mystery  of  human  life.  The 
work  deserves  a  thorough  and  detailed 
examination  of  a  sort  that  is  not  suited 
to  the  Survey  Graphic.  May  the  angels 
forgive  the  impudence  of  this  attempt — 
in  999  squeeks — to  epitomize  and  ap- 
praise its  999  pages  of  sustained  exposi- 
tion and  reflection. 

IT     IS     A     VERY     COMPREHENSIVE     BOOK 

distinguished  for  its  catholicity — which 
includes  everything  that  is  relevant  to 
the  task  of  explaining  and  predicting 
human  conduct.  The  word  "biosocial" 
in  the  subtitle  merely  hints  of  its  great 
range,  from  the  smallest  chemical  to 
the  largest  societal  elements  and  forms. 
The  author's  system  is  surprisingly  well- 
grounded  in  biology,  about  130  pages 
being  devoted  to  the  hereditary  and 
constitutional  determinants  of  personal- 
ity. On  this  foundation  he  erects  a 
building  that  is  described  under  five 
rubrics:  learning,  the  personal  outlook, 
the  self,  wholeness,  and  individual  and 
group.  Among  many  noteworthy  chap- 
ters, those  on  the  canalization  of  drives 
and  on  the  structuration  of  personality 
can  be  specially  recommended. 

As  I  have  intimated,  Professor  Mur- 


phy is  hospitable  to  a  variety  of  theories. 
His  streaming  sea  of  speculations  re- 
ceives the  broad  flood  of  traditional 
psychology,  the  alluvion  of  behaviour- 
ism, the  filtered  waters  of  psychoanaly- 
sis, and  several  rivers  from  areas  sur- 
veyed by  cultural  anthropologists  and 
sociologists.  The  trait  concept  of  Allport 
(mentioned  more  often  than  any  other 
fellow-worker)  is  congenial  to  him.  The 
researches  of  the  child  psychologists — 
C.  Buhler,  Piaget,  Shirley,  and  others — 
are  fully  acknowledged.  There  are  re- 
peated references  to  Freud,  Jung,  Adler, 
and  Horney. 

But  the  result  of  all  this  receptiveness 
is  not  an  elegant  mosaic,  a  triumph  of 
eclecticism.  Far  from  it.  The  offerings 
of  other  thinkers  have  been  chemically 
digested  and  rearranged,  and  the  final 
outcome  is  no  hash,  but  a  beautifully 
coordinated  scheme,  loose  and  flexible 
as  life.  Considering  the  complexity  of 
the  subject  matter  and  our  unspeakable 
ignorance,  this  is  an  architectural  feat 
of  the  first  magnitude,  which  was  ac- 
complished, not  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
anti-thetical  persuasions,  but  mostly  by 
embracing  contraries  and  relegating 
each  to  a  different  level  of  determinism. 

JN  O  DOUBT  SOME  MONOCULISTS   (WHO  SEE 

the  world  through  the  eye-glass  of  a 
single  theory)  will  not  accept  with 
grace  the  status  assigned  to  them  by 
this  architect.  But  in  my  sight  Murphy 
is  an  enlightened  peace-maker  among 
warring  factions,  a  man  who  has  got 
hold  of  the  talismanic  secret  and  brought 
charity — as  no  churchman  ever  has — 
to  the  level  of  ideological  convictions. 

The  unifying  notion  that  from  start 
to  finish  governs  all  decisions  is  the 
so-called  field  theory,  the  apperception 
of  personality  as  a  "flowing  continuum 
of  organism-environment  events."  Kurt 
Lewin,  the  most  procreative  force  in 
recent  American  psychology,  is  the 
paterfamilias  of  this  family  of  ideas. 
But  even  Lewin's  vision  is  not  set  forth 
precisely  as  he  presented  it.  Like  other 
contributions,  his  is  modified  by  the 
author's  determination  to  take  account 
of  all  discernible  facts,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  shadowy  shapes  that  people  the 
"realms  of  inarticulate  groping."  Mur- 
phy himself  is  the  master-builder  of 
his  personality. 

All  readers,  I  feel  certain,  will  agree 
that  this  is  an  urbane,  sophisticated  book, 
the  product  of  an  intelligence  that  is 
constantly  aware  of  the  indescribable 
variety  and  -confusion  of  human  pro- 
ceedings and  of  the  difficulties  that  ob- 
struct the  path  of  the  psychologist.  The 
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Postwar 
Germans 

David  Rodnick 

David  Rodnick,  an  American 
anthropologist,  was  sent  with 
his  wife  by  the  United  States 
Army  to  live  with  the  Germans 
in  the  midst  of  their  devasta- 
tion and  to  learn  what  he  could 
of  present  German  society  and 
its  future.  Here  are  accurate, 
human,  unbiased  accounts  of 
German  families. 
$3.75 

A  National 
Policy  For 
The  Oil 
Industry 

Eugene  Rosfow 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
investigate  the  forces  which  de- 
termine the  level  of  prices  and 
output  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, to  examine  the  func- 
tioning of  the  system  of  law 
which  defines  public  policy 
toward  that  industry,  and  to 
consider  alternative  courses  of 
action  for  the  industry  which 
might  be  pursued  in-  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Second  Printing  $2.50 

The 

Missouri 

Valley 

LAND  OF  DROUGHT,  FLOOD, 
AND  PROMISE 

ftufus  Terra/ 

"It  is  very  good  reading  in- 
deed— background,  color,  and 
fact.  .  .  .  Every  American — in 
fact,  as  things  are  now,  every 
one  in  the  world — has  a  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  the  battle 
over  the  Missouri  River." — El- 
rick  B.  Davis  in  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune 
$3.75 

At  all  bookstores 
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author  is  profoundly  distrustful  of  all 
quick,  neat,  and  self-assured  solutions. 
Modestly  he  calls  his  Mont  Blanc  merely 
an  "approach,"  but,  in  truth,  the  more 
confident  books  on  personality,  when 
placed  around  it,  look  like  little  peaks 
of  arrogant  sectarianism. 

For  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  psychology  this  publication  is  a  wind- 
fall. "Whenever  a  textbook  is  written 
of  real  educational  worth,"  Whitehead 
has  observed,  "you  may  be  quite  certain 
that  some  reviewer  will  say  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  teach  from  it.  Of  course 
it  will  be  difficult  to  teach  from  it.  If 
it  were  easy,  the  book  ought  to  be 
burned;  for  it  cannot  be  educational." 
Professor  Murphy's  volume  will  never 
be  burned,  because  it  is  full-freighted 
with  significant  facts,  enlightened  inter- 
pretations, solid  wisdom,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  teach  from.  Verdict:  a  book  of 
real  educational  worth. 


RACE  AND  NATIONALITY— As  Fac- 
tors  in  American  Life,  by  Henry  Pratt 
Fail-child.  Ronald  Press.  $1. 

Read  Bain 

1  HE  AUTHOR'S  REPUTATION  AS  AN 
eminent  sociologist,  teacher,  and  liberal 
should  insure  a  wide  reading  for  this 
essay.  It  is  intended  for  the  general 
public  and  the  style  is  clear,  interesting, 
and  nontechnical.  The  book  deals 
mainly  with  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  principles  have  a  much 
wider  application. 

Race  is  a  genetic  concept;  nationality 
is  wholly  cultural.  It  is  the  unity  of  a 
people  derived  mainly  from  their  com- 
mon interests  in  language,  religion, 
family,  and  economic  behavior,  includ- 
ing food  habits.  All  other  social  pat- 
terns are  also  involved,  with  many  vari- 


ations of  emphasis  which  are  analyzed 
by  the  author.  Most  so-called  racial 
antipathy  is  really  nationalital.  (This  is 
the  newest  Fairchild  neologism,  and  a 
good  one). 

Known  genetic  race  differences  make 
it  almost  certain  that  more  intangible 
differences,  such  as  intelligence,  tem- 
perament, and  emotionality,  also  exist. 
However,  there  is  little  clear  cut  scien- 
tific evidence  for  such  differences  at 
present.  More  refined  research  may  re- 
veal them.  In  any  case,  demonstrated 
differences  do  not  "prove"  racial  superi- 
ority unless  the  criteria  of  superiority 
are  agreed  upon  and  the  differences  can 
be  shown  to  be  genetic  rather  than  cul- 
tural. Alleged  race  superiority  is  almost 
always  based  on  hope  and  fear  rather 
than  upon  scientific  facts. 

Mr.  Fairchild  discusses  the  "race  con- 
troversy" under  six  common  fallacies. 
These  confuse  all  types  of  controversy 
so  frequently  they  are  worth  mention- 
ing: 1.  Nothing  is  true  that  has  not 
been  proved;  2.  If  a  thing  cannot  be 
defined,  it  does  not  exist;  3.  If  A  can- 
not be  proved,  then  Not-A  must  be 
true;  4.  Failure  to  distinguish  between 
what  one  wishes  and  what  is  true;  5. 
Failure  to  recognize  that  difference  does 
not  imply  either  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority; 6.  The  assumption  that  one  who 
asserts  a  truth  approves  it,  is  promoting 
it,  or  is  responsible  for  it. 

He  stresses  the  view  that  the  Jewish 
problem   is  not  racial,  but  nationalital, 
while    the    Negro    problem    is    strictly 
racial.    I  think  biological  traits  are  very! 
important   in   the   Jewish   problem   and 
cultural  traits  are  very  important  in  the 
Negro    problem,    though    I    agree,    of  j 
course,  that  there  is  no  Jewish  race  andj 
no  Negro  nationality. 

The  chapter,  What  To  Do,  is  good. 
Law  is  relatively  ineffective  against  both 
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racial  and  nationalital  antipathy  which 
involves  personal  relations.  Its  proper 
function  is  the  removal  of  impersonal 
discriminations.  He  is  not  sure  inter- 
marriage should  be  permitted.  I  am, 
because  race  mixture  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. The  Negro-white  question  prob- 
ably cannot  be  solved  completely  with- 
out amalgamation. 

Fairchild  seems  to  uphold  mechanis- 
tic genetic  determinism  while  recogniz- 
ing that  heredity  and  environment 
(which  includes  culture)  are  recip- 
rocally indispensable  in  the  development 
of  any  trait,  whether  biological  or  na- 
tionalital. This  results  in  some  rather 
carping  criticism  of  Boas,  Benedict,  and 
Weltfish,  and  some  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  own  argument.  He  flays 
"quantification"  and  "measurement" 
even  though  he  contends  the  very  con- 
cept of  race  depends  upon  statistical 
averages.  All  his  reasoning  is  based 
upon  explicit  and  implicit  quantifica- 
tion. If  space  permitted,  I  should 
greatly  enjoy  analyzing  these  slight 
flaws  in  an  otherwise  excellent  book. 

RELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
by  V.   T.  Thayer.    Viking.    £2.75. 


Louellen  Rernmy  Beyer 


R 


ELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION"  is 
"must"  reading  for  all  parents  regardless 
of  religious  affiliation. 

Proceeding  through  the  first  three 
chapters  devoted  to  early  days  in  our 
struggle  to  provide  education  for  all 
children,  Dr.  Thayer  steps  into  the 
period  between  the  two  world  wars  to 
consider  the  growth  of  progressive  edu- 
cation and  to  view  this  growth  with 
a  sympathetic  but  critical  eye. 

"Progressive  education  .  .  .  lacked 
either  a  positive  and  clearly  defined 
democratic  philosophy  or  the  courage 
to  share  this  with  others.  Because  of 
fear  of  imposing  adult  ideas  upon  the 
young,  it  often  left  them  rudderless, 
without  a  tradition  with  which  they 
could  identify  or  guidance  to  correct 
their  immature  progress.  Democracy 

ithus  became  one  with  a  species  of  rud- 
derless individualism,  which  leaves  the 
individual  insecure  at  heart,  since  it 
confronts  him  with  no  opportunity  to 
tlose  his  life  as  a  means  of  saving  his 
own  soul." 

After  the  shock  of  the  depression, 
educators  in  the  1930's,  as  well  as  lay- 
men, began  taking  stock  of  the  schools, 
'  and  one  result  of  the  survey  was  the 
i  tendency  to  turn  to  religion  "for  an 
j  anchor  to  windward." 

In   one   chapter,   "The   Case   for   Re- 


ligious Instruction,"  the  author  presents 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  pro- 
vide, either  in  actual  classroom  instruc- 
tion or  through  released  time  for  in- 
struction in  the  religion  of  the  parents' 
choice,  the  moral  and  spiritual  training 
necessary  to  insure  a  generation  of  moral 
and  ethical  adults.  Then  he  considers 
the  question,  "Can  Our  Public  Schools 
Develop  Sound  Morality  Without  In- 
struction in  Religion?"  and  discusses 
"How  Religious  Teaching  Compromises 
the  Task  of  the  School." 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
multiple  religious  backgrounds  of  our 
children,  the  matter  of  America's  origi- 
nal conception  of  the  State  and  the 
Church  as  separate  entities,  and  the  cost 
to  the  schools  of  religious  instruction, 
one  begins  to  understand  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  In  "Shall  the  State 
Assist  Non-Public  Schools?"  Dr.  Thayer 
closes  his  presentation  of  the  costs  of 
various  services  to  this  type  of  school 
with  the  questions,  "But  can  the  school 
in  fact  educate  for  character,  without 
religion?  How  completely  can  the  secu- 
lar school  meet  this  supreme  obligation?" 

"The  School  and  Character  Educa- 
tion" sums  up  the  discussion.  While 
conceding  that  some  of  the  causes  of 
unrest  that  afflict  the  country  today  lie 
within  the  school,  Mr.  Thayer  acknowl- 
edges the  responsibility  of  our  economic 
system  and  the  political  and  social  order 
for  many  of  the  evils  that  beset  us  and 
grants  that  these  cannot  be  corrected 
by  the  schools,  nor  will  religious  edu- 
cation insure  the  desired  outcome.  The 
basic  task  of  the  school  is  to  build 
spiritual  values — "spiritual  in  the  sense 
of  helping  young  people  to  evolve  ideals 
and  standards  ...  to  direct  their  lives." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA, 
by  Vera  Micheles  Dean.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  #3. 

Ralph  Adams  Brown 

VERA  MICHELES  DEAN,  THE  RESEARCH 
director  and  editor  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  undertakes  to  sup- 
ply the  general  reader  with  an  under- 
standing of  Russia  in  this  latest  of  the 
Harvard  volumes  on  foreign  policy. 

Let  us  examine  the  way  in  which  she 
has  undertaken  to  "find  ways  of  living 
at  peace  with  that  country  while  con- 
tinuing to  adapt  our  own  ideas  and 
practices  to  the  needs  of  a  fast-changing 
age."  Mrs.  Dean  has  divided  her  vol- 
ume into  four  parts. 

The  first,  and  briefest,  gives  a  quick 
survey  of  Russo-American  relations  be- 
fore 1947.  Part  two,  nearly  a  third  of 
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the  book,  is  an  appraisal  of  Russia  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  The 
land,  the  people,  the  political  system, 
and  the  economic  system  is  each  sur- 
veyed in  a  separate  chapter.  The  third 
part  assays  the  role  of  Russia  as  a  world 
power.  What  are  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic stakes  of  Russia  in  world  af- 
fairs? What  is  the  main  structure  of 
her  foreign  policy?  The  final  section 
tackles  the  current  problems  of  Russo- 
American  relations.  What  of  the  differ- 
ing conceptions  of  democracy  held  by 
Russia  and  America?  Can  the  two  na- 
tions reach  a  working  agreement  within 
the  structure  of  the  United  Nations? 

What  of  the  author's  qualifications 
for  her  important  task?  She  was  born 
in  Russia  and  was  educated  there  until 
she  was  sixteen.  She  speaks,  reads,  and 
writes  Russian.  For  nearly  two  decades 
she  has  been  the  Russian  specialist  for 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  With- 
in the  knowledge  of  this  reviewer  her 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  or  to  de- 
mocracy has  never  been  challenged. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Dean's  readers  will  en- 
dorse her  attitude  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  nations  will  not  be  re- 
solved by  a  reactionary  America.  Her 
book  is  an  appeal  for  liberalism  at  home, 
and  for  attempted  understanding  rather 
than  fear  and  ignorance  in  our  relations 
abroad.  The  logic  of  the  argument, 
the  manifest  effort  to  be  objective  and 
fair  in  the  presentation,  and  the  depth 
of  understanding  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  author's  approach  can  only  be 
appreciated  after  a  careful  reading,  and 
perhaps  rereading  of.  the  volume. 
Thoughtful  and  concerned  Americans 
should  do  just  that. 

MEN  WHO  CONTROL  OUR  UNIVER- 
SITIES,  by  Hubert  Park  Beck.  Fore- 
word by  George  S.  Counts.  King's 
Crown  Press.  #3. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison 

1    HIS     BOOK     PROCEEDS     FROM     THE     BASIC 

premise  that  American  universities  and 
colleges,  holding  positions  of  power  and 
influence,  stand  in  a  strategic  relation- 
ship to  the  public  welfare.  The  author's 
purpose,  therefore,  was  to  discover  and 
analyze1  the  obtainable  objective  facts  re- 
lating to  the  social  and  economic  char- 
acteristics of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  some  thirty  of  our  lead- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education.  In 
view  of  the  importance  .of  the  subject, 
surprisingly  little  careful  study  had  been 
given  to  it.  Only  three  intensive  inves- 
tigations had  preceded  this  one,  and  the 
author  of  one  of  them,  in  the  foreword, 
refers  to  Mr.  Beck's  study  as  "the  first 


really  penetrating  and  scholarly  inquiry 
in  this  field." 

The  book  records,  among  other  things, 
the  remarkable  growth  of  American 
higher  education  and  some  significant 
indications  of  the  extent  to  which  a  few 
universities  and  their  governing  boards 
occupy  dominant  positions.  Then  fol- 
low the  author's  data  regarding  board 
members,  which  include  facts  pertain- 
ing to  their  occupations,  incomes,  busi- 
ness offices  and  directorships,  age,  sex, 
residence,  region  of  birth,  type  of  board 
membership,  length  of  service,  and  other 
related  but  more  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation. 

From  this  gathering  in  of  facts  Dr. 
Beck  undertakes  to  appraise  the  various 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  have 
resulted  from  present  methods  of  mak- 
ing choices.  A  major  conclusion  is  that 
"the  social  and  economic  composition  of 
these  boards  in  the  areas  explored  can 
be  said  to  be  such  as  to  satisfy  only  the 
most  conservative  writers  in  the  field  of 
higher  education." 

This  tempered  conclusion  is  further 
qualified  by  a  recognition  that  "undoubt- 
edly some  trustees,  duly  motivated  by 
generous  feelings,  have  been  able  to 
transcend  their  personal,  occupational, 
and  class  biases,"  and  "have  worked  for 
a  greater  and  more  inclusive  good." 

Nevertheless  the  situation,  in  the  au- 
thor's judgment,  calls  for  careful  re- 
vision in  the  broad  public  interest,  and 
to  this  end  he  offers  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations, which  we  believe  deserve 
thoughtful  consideration  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  board  appointments.  He  is 
not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
reliance  upon  the  mechanics  of  any  plan 
for  constituting  university  governing 
boards  is  insufficient.  Whatever  the 
method  of  selection,  and  whatever  the 
other  characteristics  of  candidates,  the 
qualities  of  statesmanship  need  to  be 
given  high  priority. 

CHINA     AWAKE,     by     Robert     Payne. 
Dodd,  Mead.  #4. 

Lawrence  K.  Rosinger 

XA.OBERT  PAYNE  is  ALREADY  KNOWN  TO 
American  readers  as  a  young  English 
writer  who  has  a  sensitive,  poetic  style 
and  a  deep  feeling  for  people  and  places 
"China  Awake"  is  Payne  at  his  best, 
for  in  this  book  he  probes  intelligently 
and  subtly  into  the  realities  of  recent 
Chinese  life,  while  burdening  the  reader 
with  relatively  little  of  the  strained  in- 
trospection that  marred  an  earlier  work, 
"Forever  China." 

The  book   is   written   in   diary  form, 
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technique  which  the  author  handles 
idmirably,  and  covers  the  period  from 
December  1944  to  August  1946 — the  last 
ahase  of  the  war  against  Japan  and  the 
opening  period  of  the  current  civil  war. 

Payne  says  he  is  not  interested  in 
jolitics,  and  this  seems  fundamentally 
xue,  although  he  discusses  political  mat- 
ers at  length.  His  concern  is  first  of  all 
.vith  people — their  character,  manner- 
.sms,  physical  appearance,  and  ideas. 
3olitical  questions  enter  because  Chi- 
lese  life  is  unintelligible  without  them. 
Because  of  his  preoccupation  with  the 
Chinese  as  human  beings,  Payne  under- 
;tands  what  many  foreign  "realists" 
•annot  see — that,  despite  confusion  and 
veakness,  the  Chinese  people  are  awake 
is  never  before  and  are  increasingly  de- 
ermined  to  shape  their  own  future, 
-le  never  makes  the  mistake  of  consid- 
:ring  them  mere  pawns  in  a  great  power 
truggle  for  strategic  positions. 

The  author's  point  of  view  falls  into 
10  simple  category.  He  is  critical  of 
he  Kuomintang's  shortcomings,  and  he 
tdmires  many  features  of  Chinese  Com- 
nunist  policy.  But  he  is  not  a  partisan 
>f  the  Communists.  He  desires  a  Chi- 
icse  coalition  government,  including 
he  best  men  of  all  parties,  and  above 
ill  he  looks  to  the  universities  as  the 
lope  of  the  future.  This  attitude  is  im- 
plicit in  his  dedication  of  the  book  to 
•Ven  I-to,  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
iberal,  whom  rightists  assassinated  in 
Cunming  in  the  summer  of  1946. 

Occasionally  Payne's  judgments  seem 
vide  of  the  mark.  Yet  his  human  in- 
ights  often  convey  a  better  sense  of 
Chinese  reality  than  would  a  historian's 
lescription  of  "the  facts."  This  is  an 
xcellent  book  for  any  reader  interested 
n  learning  about  China  from  an  author 
vho  writes  beautifully  and  with  under- 
tanding. 

fHE    SCIENTISTS    SPEAK,    edited    by 
Warren  Weaver.   Boni  and  Gaer.    #3.75. 

Hillier  Krieghbaum 


ADIO  LISTENERS   WERE,   ON  THE  WHOLE, 

elighted  when  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
>any  inaugurated  a   series  of  intermis- 


Intermission  Science  Series.  In  addition, 
Dr.  Weaver  has  written  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  factor  of  complexity  in 
science,  which  presents  an  intriguing 
philosophical  problem  facing  scientists 
of  the  future. 

The  broadcasts  lose  slightly  in  their 
printed  form  because  the  limitation  of 
tailoring  each  article  to  the  same  general 
time  unit,  regardless  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, tends  to  leave  things  unsaid  on 
some  topics  and  thus  to  introduce  some 
spottiness  in  coverage. 

With  each  scientist  given  the  freedom 
to  select  his  own  discussion  topic  (al- 
though general  guidance  and  assistance 
were  available  if  he  desired  them),  some 
broad  sectors  of  science  are  not  ade- 
quately discussed  and  others  plow  the 
same  furrow  a  second  time. 

For  example,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  vital  application  and  important  prog- 
ress made  in  psychiatry  during  the  war 
and  postwar  years.  Yet  at  least  two 
scientists  give  general  pictures  of  mole- 
cular and  atomic  structures.  The  inter- 
ruption of  at  least  a  week  between  talks 
— and  in  reality  many  months — on  the 
same  general  subject  is  not  possible  in 
a  classified  printed  book.  Virtual  omis- 
sion of  the  social  sciences,  deliberately 
agreed  upon  by  the  advisory  board,  pre- 
vents the  book  from  fulfilling  the  broad 
and  over-all  concept  of  its  tide. 

That  the  book  is  not  a  tabloid  ency- 
clopedia of  current  scientific  knowledge 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  worthwhile 
and  certainly  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
bookshelves  of  those  interested  in  sci- 
ence. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  authors 
speak  with  the  weight  of  authority. 
Eight  are  Nobel  Prize  winners  and  all 
of  the  rest  are  outstanding  specialists  of 
their  particular  fields.  Some,  such  as 
Earnest  A.  Hooton  of  Harvard,  have 
been  able  to  inject  the  flavor  of  their 
personality  as  well  as  the  factual  infor- 
mation of  their  specialty. 

The  two  final  sections,  "Science  and 
the  War"  and  "The  Long  Term  Values," 
may  prove  among  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  the  book  for  readers  with  an 
interest  in  how  the  scientists  may  be 


ion  talks  by  scientists   as   part  of  the      guiding   the    world   of   tomorrow.     An 

interesting  side  note  is  that  two  of  the 
Nobel  prize  winners  are  included  in  the 
final  chapter  which  deals  most  with  the 
philosophy  of  modern  science.  Today's 
physical  scientists  are  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  social  im- 
plications of  their  work.  The  atomic 
bomb  had  its  explosive  effect  on  the 
thinking  of  the  laboratory  workers  as 
well  as  its  deadly  radiation. 


York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
iroadcasts  in  1945.  The  broadcast  talks 
vere  at  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
nusical  part  of  the  programs. 

Now  seventy-nine  of  these  discussions 
lave  been  edited  and  published  in  book 
orm  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Warren 
Veaver,  director  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
he  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  chair- 
nan  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 


"Of  Tremendous  Value" 

"This  book  is  going  to  be  of  tremend- 
ous value  .  .  .  I'd  be  willing  to  pre- 
dict that  no  single  man's  book  ever 
published  by  your  company  will  have 
the  lasting  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  world  as  this  work." 
—O.  SPURGEON  ENGLISH,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Temple  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Philadelphia. 
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The  opinion  given  above  is  typical 
of  the  comments  that  have  greeted 
publication  of  this  book.  Especially 
is  this  so  in  the  fields  of  sociology  and 
education  because  never  before  has 
such  authentic  fact  been  available  on 
human  sex  behavior.  The  findings  of 
Dr.  Kinsey  and  his  Associates  throw 
completely  new  light  on  so  many  im- 
portant behavior  problems — the  "rea- 
sons why"  underlying  many  situations 
become  much  more  understandable. 
The  knowledge  of  sex  is  at  last  truly 
on  a  factual  and  scientific  foundation. 
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Proceedings  of 
The  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  1874-1946 

by  Frank  /.  Bruno 

A  concise  survey  of  the  thinking  that 
took  place  during  the  early  growth  of 
social  consciousness  in  America,  the 
development  of  ideas,  personalities,  the 
evolution  of  practise,  and  the  final 
emergence  of  the  field  as  a  powerful 
ally  of  social  reform.  "In  these  pages 
the  newcomer  to  social  work  will  find 
the  roots  and  origins  of  much  that  he 
now  considers  modern,  those  estab- 
lished in  the  profession  will  gain 
needed  perspective,  and  the  elder 
statesmen  will  discover  anew  the  basis 
of  tieir  faith."— LEONARD  W. 
MAYO,  President,  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  To  be  published 
in  April.  $4.50 
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An  authoritative  presentation  of  the 
universal  and  urgent  problem  of  hu- 
man nutritional  needs,  and  of  new 
achievements,  recent  experiments  and 
wartime  experiences  by  which  these 
needs  can  be  met.  Professor  Sherman 
discusses  scientific  management  of  food 
production,  distribution  and  use;  and 
provides  a  chapter  for  each  of  the  ten 
major  food  groups,  with  their  com- 
parative nutritional  and  purchase 
values.  $3.25 
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The  Canadian  Way 

(from  page  153) 

Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  Every  Monday  night 
from  November  through  March, 
some  1,400  to  1,500  organized  groups 
of  farm  people  from  coast  to  coast 
meet,  most  of  them  in  farm  homes, 
to  listen  to  a  specially  prepared  na- 
tional broadcast,  on  various  aspects 
of  the  food  program  and  to  discuss 
it  among  themselves.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  they  forward  group  an- 
swers to  three  questions  asked  in  ad- 
vance literature.  Now  in  its  eighth 
year,  the  Radio  Forum  undoubtedly 
has  played  a  significant  part  in  Can- 
ada's food  and  agriculture  program. 
With  the  full  approval  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Agriculture,  the 
government  has  given  official  support 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  and  its 


efforts  to  build  a  world  food  program 
as  a  basis  of  permanent  peace. 

The  success  of  the  wartime  na- 
tional food  program  in  Canada  car- 
ries some  implications  for  this  broader 
endeavor,  and,  Canadians  think,  some 
inspiration  for  those  who  still  hold 
that  such  a  program  must  be  founded 
on  enduring  human  values. 

The  admirable  working  coopera- 
tion achieved  between  organized  pro- 
ducers and  the  national  government 
in  developing  Canada's  wartime  and 
postwar  program,  might  furnish  a 
good  starting  point  for  its  inter- 
national counterpart  in  the  relation- 
ship now  being  developed  between 
FAO  on  the  one  hand  and  the  newly 
organized  International  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Producers  on  the 
other.  For  the  Canadian  experience 
clearly  shows  that  only  an  equal  part- 
nership between  food  growers  and  re- 
sponsible public  agencies  can  step  up 
production,  organize  distribution,  and 
maintain  a  just  and  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  costs  and  prices. 


The  Need  of  the  Children 


(from  page  142) 


Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and 
Uruguay.  The  initial  contribution  of 
the  United  States  was  $15,000,000. 
Another  $25,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  fund  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  a  matching  formula  of  $1.39 
for  every  $1  contributed  in  the  aggre- 
gate by  the  other  nations. 

The  fund,  to  date,  has  purchased 
and  shipped  over  half  the  supplies  al- 
located for  a  six  months'  period.  The 
quantities  are  large:  40,000,000  pounds 
of  dried  milk,  enough  to  make  160,- 
000,000  quarts;  100,000  gallons  of  cod 
liver  oil;  2,000,000  pounds  of  lard  and 
250,000  pounds  of  margarine;  3,500,- 
000  pounds  of  canned  fish,  and  2,700,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  salt  fish;  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  pork  luncheon  meat; 
and  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  horse- 
meat.  These  shipments  have  come 
mostly  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  from  Norway  and  Newfound- 
land. Australia  will  shortly  become  a 
heavy  shipper. 
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UT     SUPPLIES     ARE        FAR     SHORT     OF 

needs.  Already  officials  responsible  for 
the  feeding  programs  now  being  op- 
erated with  the  help  of  ICEF  are  up 
against  the  very  difficult  problem  of 
having  to  feed  many  more  children 
than  the  original  allocation  called  for. 
answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


"You  can't  feed  one  child  and  refuse 
food  to  the  child  next  to  him  who  is 
equally  hungry,"  they  say  despair- 
ingly. Or  to  put  it  bluntly,  shall  you 
give  a  hundred  children  a  bowl  of 
soup,  or  two  hundred  half  a  bowl? 
What  can  be  done  about  hungry 
children,  remains  to  be  seen.  Part  of 
the  answer  will  be  given  by  the  re- 
sponse of  people  around  the  world  to 
the  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Chil- 
dren. In  this  country  that  appeal  is 
to  be  made  a  part  of  a  fund-raising 
campaign  for  overseas  aid  generally, 
through  the  American  Overseas  Aid- 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children. 
But  it  is  already  clear  that  further 
government  action  is  necessary  if  any 
substantial  part  of  the  need  is  to  be 
met. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  chil- 
dren of  Asia  only  because  I  have  not 
visited  those  countries.  Reports  that 
others  bring  back  are  clear  —  and 
stark!  The  two  hands  of  hunger  and 
want  stretch  their  bony  fingers 
around  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  mil- 
lions of  little  children  there,  as  in 
Europe.  There  can  be  no  peace  for 
us  in  any  plan  to  relieve  children's 
needs  that  counts  out  any  hungry 
child,  wherever  he  may  live,  whatever 
his  race,  or  whatever  the  political 
ideology  of  his  parents. 
GRAPHICJ 
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What  British 
Housewives  Know 

(from  page  150) 

with  diapers,  or  threadbare  curtains, 
or  just  children  who  play  so  hard 
they  are  always  dirty. 

"Many  of  us  are  a  disgrace  under- 
neath when  we  look  smart  outside. 
Alternately,  if  we  renew  our  under- 
wear we  have  shabby  top  clothes." 
The  writer's  husband  is  a  market 
gardener  living  close  to  bombed  Hull 
(income  ^400).  "Meanwhile,  our 
sheets  have  been  patched,  cut  down 
for  children's  beds,  made  into  tea 
towels,  and  are  almost  extinct." 

"We  all  groan  under  clothes  ration- 
ing" is  the  way  another  housewife 
put  it — and  this  proved  to  be  unani- 
mous. British  clothing  coupons 
simply  do  not  stretch  over  all  essential 
articles.  What  seemed  to  touch  the 
homemaking  instinct  to  the  quick 
was  the  fact  that  curtains  were  going 
— bed  linen  beyond  repair — and  that 
replacements  could  only  come  out  of 
shoes  or  clothes  coupons.  Here  are 
"bits  and  pieces"  from  the  records. 

BIRMINGHAM— Mother  of  a  fam- 
ily of  eight — three  wording;  a  son 
in  the^  occupying  forces  in  Germany 

My  home  is  terribly  shabby.  There 
are  so  many  things  I  want  that  I  could 
cry  with  frustration.  It  is  the  same  with 

•  the  children.  Gerald  wants  to  know 
when  he  can  have  some  new  trousers 

1  and  the  other  boy  wants  some  shoes. 
In  fact  we  all  want  something,  but  cou- 
pons just  don't  run  to  things  and  we 


CORNWALL— Wife  of  a  laborer 

It's  keeping  shoes  on  their  feet  that's 
such  a  job — the  roads  here  are  rough, 
and  we  have  heavy  rains,  and  a  lot  of 
it  in  winter — but  they  must  have  Wel- 
lingtons! They're  fine  healthy  children 
and  they  will  play,  and  jerseys  and 
knickers  are  such  poor  quality  they  are 
soon  in  holes  with  all  my  mending — 
socks  the  same.  The  worst  is — all  my 
clothing  coupons  go  on  clothing  them, 
and  I  can't  replace  towels  nor  the  table- 
cloths, and  we  want  to  be  decent. 
Sheets  and  blankets?  Can't  get  dockets; 
we're  not  newlyweds  nor  moving  to  a 
new  house. 

LONDON  —  Schoolmaster's     wife  - 
no  children — young,  happy  couple 

Of  course  clothing  is  a  very  serious 
worry,  too.  Our  allocation  of  coupons 
is  20  for  5  months.  As  a  coat  takes  18, 
a  wool  frock  11,  shoes  (leather  soles) 
7,  set  of  undies  6,  stockings  (full- 
fashioned)  3,  you  can  see  how  we  have 
to  decide  which  article  to  have  and 
which  ones  to  leave  out.  Men's  clothes 
take  even  more  coupons — a  suit  is  26. 
(It  could  come  to  29,  depending  upon 
the  lining). 

The  20  coupons  per  5  months  for 
adults  are  supplemented  for  children 
under  18  years.  This  arrangement  is 
flexible  enough  to  take  in  considera- 
tion of  size  as  well  as  years. 

LONDON— Widow  of  nine  children 

My  eldest  boy  is  up  and  down  lad- 
ders all  day  and  the  rungs  cut  across 
the  sole.  He  soon  wears  a  pair  of  boots 
out.  It's  9  coupons  out  of  his  28,  and 
28  has  got  to  last  him  5  months.  Then 


have  to  patch  and  mend  again.    Sheets      tfle  snoe  repairs,  every  week  somebody 


wants  a  pair  mended,  this  week  the 
twins,  7/6.  I  buy  a  new  rig-out  once  a 
year  for  each  one  and  after  that  I  got 
to  pick  and  buy  on  the  barrows,  all 
secondhand  of  course.  I  disinfect  the 
clodies,  wash,  patch,  and  mend.  I  miss 
my  husband  as  he  used  to  help  me  in 
the  evening  to  mend  and  could  tap  the 
shoes. 


and  blankets  are  all  so  patched  and 
mended,  sides  turned  to  middle,  that  I 
can't  see  what  I  started  with. 

CARLISLE—  Wife  of  warden  of  pri- 
vate housing  estate  --  two  young 
daughters 

When  first  the  shortage  of  clothing 
became  acute,  many  of  us,  including 
myself,  were  filled  with  pride  and 
pleasure  at  making  something  out  of 

...  O  —  -       «""»•«  •   i  ,-  i  •  ,  i  nuuLnj  .  1  -H  L*  M.~f\.\J  1  A  /VIV.C, 

Dthing.   Old  overcoats  made  good  chil-     unrationed  but*  urban  housewives  on 
rens  coats,  sh.rts  became  little  dresses,      the  whole  find  them  h;  h       d 

woolens  were  unravelled  and  rekmtted.  "  *"*"" 

But   the   situation    haj    gone   too   long. 

There  are  not  so  many  things  now  to 

be  cut  up  and  if  there  are,  those  made 

out  of   Utility   material   are   often   not 

worth  making  into  anything  else. 


G 


KEEN     VEGETABLES     AND     FRUIT     ARE 


^ru        &        . 

f[Ult    "^    T,he    f  Ort    ls    to   have 
™c   small    supply    of   oranges   go   to 

chlldren. 

Potatoes  were  unrationed  until  last 
November  and  the  sad  word  of  their 


We  long  for  the  tonic  of  having  new     possible  inclusion  echoed  through  our 
cl°tnes-  first  stories  only  to  become  a  stern 
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fact  by  the  time  later  ones  came  in. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  or 
have  thought  of  the  humble  potato 
as  either  the  barometer  of  abundance 
or  the  straw  that  might  break  a 
camel's  back.  But  to  British  house- 
wives it  had  long  been  a  godsend— off 
the  rations  and  a  symbol  of  plenty 
among  short  supplies.  Also  it  was 
filling.  Thus  for  the  wife  of  a  Liver- 
pool stevedore,  "Potatoes  have  been 
our  standby."  The  wife  of  a  Leeds 
chimney  sweep  liked  to  boil  them  in 
their  jackets  and  did  not  know  what 
they  could  do  without  them. 

Mrs.  Lee,  London  widow  with  nine 
children,  is  reported  as  a  "short, 
plumpish,  cheerful  soul"  in  spite  of 
hardship  and  misfortune.  "Born,  bred 
and  married  in  Deptford  (London), 
she  could  not  bear  to  live  elsewhere. 
So  she  and  her  brood  stayed  there 
during  the  whole  war  except  for 
eleven  days."  It  took  the  potato  short- 
age in  peacetime  to  get  her  down  and 
her  worry  was,  "because  plenty  of  po- 
tatoes helps  to  fill  the  children  up." 

In  a  leading  London  restaurant  last 
September,  we  were  told  reassuringly 
that  we  could  "have  all  the  potatoes 
we  wished"  —  but  I  surmise  that 
would  not  be  true  today.  As  a 
woman  in  a  London  suburb  summed 
it  up,  "The  luxuries  have  gone.  Even 
the  necessities  have  to  be  pursued  by 
the  weary  housewife." 


housewife  is  fast  growing  into  a  morbid 
soul  but  such  is  far  from  the  truth. 
The  major  topic  when  they  meet  in 
the  street  is  always  food  but  they  always 
seem  to  be  able  to  fetch  a  grin  and  say, 
'Well,  it  could  be  worse  but  not  much.' 

They  will  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps,  these  British;  but 
many  Europeans  haven't  any  boots— 
or  their  equivalent  in  bread. 

Some  Americans  have  feared  to 
back  the  European  Recovery  Program 
because  of  its  political  connotations. 
It  would  seem  better  to  back  it— and 
fight  for  its  right  administration  than 
let  people  go  hungry  while  we  argue. 
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_  HIS,     THEN,     IS     THE     BRITISH     NEED 

and  the  British  answer,  and  surely  a 
better  answer  than  ours.  You  could 
not  but  feel  that  one  thing  that  made 
the  eternal  "Make  do"  possible  was 
the  very  general  feeling  that  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  it  was,  it  was  fair. 
With  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  there 
were  no  complaints  against  having 
food  and  clothing  rationed;  only  a 
weariness  of  shortages  and  queues. 
Two  correspondents,  writing  to  the 
same  text,  put  this  better  than  I  can. 


_'N     THE     DOMESTIC    FRONT:     IF     THE 

materials  I  have  drawn  from  the  in- 
formal evidence  reaching  me  from 
British  housewives  mean  anything  for 
Americans  they  will  call  on  Congress 
to  enact  rationing  and  price  controls 
that  control.  Humanly  speaking— to 
keep  up  producers  earnings  (corpo- 
rate profits  rose  from  $12.6  billion  in 
1946  to  $16.9  billion  in  1947)  isn't 
worth  the  misery  of  another  depres- 
sion. Meanwhile  we  are  letting  low 
income  families  drop  out  as  customers 
and  go  undernourished. 

As  February  came  in,  prices 
dropped  in  the  commodity  markets 
of  the  United  States.  People  shiv- 
ered and  said,  "Here  it  comes."  They 
were  taking  it  for  granted  that  we 
are  headed  for  a  crash  eventually— 
while  we  still  go  on  inviting  some- 
thing worse  than  British  scarcity— 
the  mass  unemployment  which  every- 
one dreads. 


Human  Needs 

(from  page  161) 

Food  Council  as  part  of  FAO.  Said 
the  director  general: 
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The  recommendations  for  a  World 
Food  Council  are  based  on  the  greal 
ideals  of  FAO.  .  .  .  They  bring  tries* 
ideals  down  to  common  earth  on  th< 
basis  of  what  governments  today  an 
willing  and  able  to  do.  Had  govern- 
ments been  able  to  agree  to  more,  w< 
might  have  been  able  to  move  farthci 
and  faster. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  ( 
practical  beginning  has  been  made.  Il 
governments  will  now  carry  out  thea 
recommendations,  we  shall  be  on  th< 
road  to  realizing,  in  the  daily  lives  ol 
the  people  of  both  town  and  country 
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SCOTLAND— A  laborer's  wife 

Although  Britain  is  not  starving  we 
are  all  very  tired  of  the  struggle  and  are 
longing  for  better  times. 

LIVERPOOL— A  stevedore's  wife 

Make  no  mistake,  we  are  not 'starv- 
ing; but  the  lack  of  variety  of  food, 
coupled  with  the  shortage  of  what  we 
looked  on  as  the  basis  for  a  meal  is 
beginning  to  tell  its  tale. 

This    sounds    as    though    the    British 


the  ideals  of  enough  food  for  all  and 
prosperity  and  stability  for  agriculture. 


I 


SIR  JOHN  ORR'S  MIND  WAS  RESIG- 
nation  only  to  the  necessities  of  gov- 
ernmental thinking  in  this  day.  FAO 
should  take  the  tool  which  the  gov- 
ernments had  wrought  for  it,  use  it 
until  it  was  outgrown,  but  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  problems 
which  had  led  him  to  hope  that  an 
international  agency  might  be  given 
the  power  to  act  were  still  with  us. 
Events  would  prove  the  need — and 
meanwhile  FAO  would  have  to  prove 
itself  a  real  instrument  of  world  serv- 
ice with  ability  to  handle  the  tools  it 
has  asked  for. 

The  blueprint  was  adopted  at  Gen- 
eva and  the  World  Food  Council 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Washington 
two  months  later. 

As  already  noted,  with  the  World 
Food  Council  operating  the  year 
round,  each  annual  FAO  conference 
will  become  a  sort  of  world  parlia- 
ment of  food  and  agriculture.  There 
the  delegates  will  discuss  the  food 
and  agricultural  programs  of  their 
countries  for  the  next  year;  show 
what  they  expect  to  produce,  to  im- 
port and  export;  give  estimates  of 
what  they  will  need  if  their  own 
people  are  to  be  decently  fed,  housed, 
and  clothed.  Out  of  such  stock-taking 
will  come  a  world  panorama,  country 
by  country,  year  by  year,  of  produc- 
tion and  trade  in  relation  to  actual 
needs.  Specific  problems  and  difficul- 
ties will  crop  out:  this  country  mainly 
needs  more  farm  machinery,  more 
fertilizers;  that  one,  irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  so  on. 

Next  will  come  policy  decisions  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  solve  these 
problems,  what  help  may  be  had 
from  other  international  agencies — so 
that  all  countries  combined  can  pro- 
duce more  nearly  the  food  the  world 
requires.  And  between  these  annual 
sessions  of  the  full  FAO  conference, 
the  World  Food  Council,  the  di- 
rector-general and  his  staff  can  throw 
their  weight  behind  implementing 
such  plans. 

Another  task  of  the  World  Food 
Council  is  to  work  directly  on  the 
problem  of  surpluses. 

When  an  agricultural  commodity 
seems  likely  to  present  a  surplus 
problem,  the  council  will  recommend 
it  be  dealt  with  by  drawing  up  inter- 
national agreements  among  nations, 
including  both  exporting  and  import- 


ing countries.  Separate  commodity 
councils  for  each  product  will  aim  to 
do  several  important  things: 

1.  They   would   set   a   fair   price,   or 
a  narrow  range  of  prices,  for  the  com- 
modity  concerned   in   the   international 
market  over  a  period  of,  say,  five  years. 
This  would  prevent  both  the  extremely 
high    prices    which   are   a   hardship   to 
consumers  and  the  extremely  low  prices 
that    ruin    producers.     Where    suitable, 
each  exporting  country  —  and  in  some 
circumstances   the   importing   countries, 
too — would  agree  to  store  up  reserves. 
Meanwhile,  these  could  be  used  as  or- 
dinary   working    stocks    such   as  -every 
country  needs. 

2.  In  the  case  of  commodities  which 
can  be  stored  for  long  periods,  such  as 
grain,  each  exporting  country — and   in 
some  circumstances  the  importing  coun- 
tries, too — would  agree  to  store  up  re- 
serves.   These   could   be   used,   first,   as 
ordinary  working  stocks  such  as  every 
country  needs.  They  would  also  be  used 
to  keep  prices  in  international  trade  at 
the  agreed   level  or  within   the   agreed 
range.  For  example,  in  years  of  bumper 
crops,  a  certain  amount  might  be  taken 
off    the    regular    market    and    stored  — 
which  would  tend  to  keep  prices  from 
going  too  low.  In  years  of  crop  failure 
or  shortage,  a  certain  amount  might  be 
released    from    this    cumulative    reserve 
and   marketed  —  which   would   tend   to 
keep  prices  from  going  too  high. 

3.  These  stocks  will  be  used  also  as 
emergency  reserves  to  draw  on  for  the 
relief    of    famine    or    any    other    great 
catastrophe. 

4.  If  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  reserve 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  a  reason- 
able  price    in   the   commercial   market, 
this  might  be  sold  at  a  special  price  for 
disposal  to  people  in  need  of  food.  For 
instance,  it  might  be  used  in  programs 
to  afford  nutrition  to  school  children,  to 
expectant    or    nursing    mothers,    or    in 
some  other  way  to  promote  better  health 
among  human  beings  who  cannot  get 
all  the  food  they  need. 

In  effect,  such  agreements  would 
constitute  a  sort  of  pledge  by  the  na- 
tions to  manage  production  and  trade 
in  the  great  staple  foods  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Bread  was  termed  the  staff  of  life 
centuries  before  science  told  us  why. 
Today,  food  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  key  to  some  of  the  great 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
age — as  a  starting  point  if  we  are  to 
have  and  hold — full  employment,  ex- 
panding markets,  world  trade,  pros- 
perity, and  a  rising  standard  of  living 
for  all  nations. 
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lizers,  equipment,  and  consumer 
goods  have  cut  farm  yields  and  ren- 
dered the  distribution  of  food  supplies 
very  difficult. 

Most  serious  has  been  the  decline 
in  rice  production,  particularly  in  the 
three  exporting  countries,  Burma, 
Siam  and  Indo-  China,  which  for- 
merly supplied  large  quantities  for 
other  Asiatic  territories,  especially  the 
East  Indies  and  India.  Of  their  pre- 
war exports  of  over  6,000,000  tons 
they  now  provide  less  than  a  quarter, 
and  rice  yields  probably  will  not  be 
fully  restored  this  year  or  next.  Gov- 
ernments in  this  area  are  trying  vig- 
orously to  increase  production  and  to 
provide  the  supplies  and  services  re- 
quired by  cultivators,  but  they  are 
handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  indus- 
trial goods. 

Rice  consumption  is  markedly  be- 
low prewar  standards,  particularly  in 
India  and  the  densely  populated  ter- 
ritories of  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 
This  creates  an  increased  demand  for 
wheat  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  southern  Dominions. 

To  feed  Japan,  which  can  no  longer 
make  up  its  food  deficit  by  drawing 
on  the  surpluses  that  once  existed  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  presents  an- 
other heavy  import  requirement, 
though  rations  here  are  only  on  a 
subsistence  scale. 

Finally,  in  Korea  the  line  which 
marks  the  two  zones  of  occupation 
also  divides  the  surplus  area  of  the 
north  from  the  food-deficit  south. 
This,  plus  the  great  influx  of  refugees 
into  the  south,  creates  a  further  heavy 
food  demand  on  the  U.  S. 

To  what  extent  can  these  increased 
food  deficits  of  Europe  and  Asia  be 
met  out  of  North  America,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries which  have  foodstuffs  to  export? 
Unfortunately,  there  is  in  prospect 
only  a  limited  increase  over  the  quan- 
tity of  food  exports  shipped  last  year. 

World  trade  in  stable  foodstuffs  — 
wheat  and  coarse  grains,  rice,  and 
fats  —  has  changed  greatly  since  pre- 
war years  in  quantity  and  composi- 
tion. Its  total  volume  has  been  re- 
duced, owing  partly  to  war-depressed 
production  in  some  exporting  areas, 
and  partly  to  increased  retention  of 
foodstuffs  in  others. 

World  exports  of  wheat  and  other 

grains   in    1946-47   reached   about   80 

percent  of  the  prewar  average.    The 

gap  was  due  mainly  to  reductions  in 
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exports  from  Argentina  and  from 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe. 
These  declines  were  partly  offset  by 
the  vast  expansion  in  grain  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  adequate 
for  greatly  increased  food  and  feed 
consumption  at  home,  and  also  for 
large  exports.  The  U.  S.  provided 
over  half  the  total  grain  shipped  last 
year,  and  over  40  percent  in  1945-46. 

The  emergence  of  this  country  as 
the  world's  largest  grain  grower  has 
saved  many  countries  from  starvation 
in  these  postwar  years,  and  its  con- 
tribution in  the  current  crop  year  will 
be  equally  important.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  together  have  been 
the  source  of  75  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  grain  shipments. 

This  dependence  of  importing 
countries  on  one  region  for  their  sub- 
sistence is  a  disquieting  aspect  of  the 
postwar  food  situation,  since  it  places 
supplies  so  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weather.  Thus  the  increase  in 
the  United  States  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  run  of  good  seasons.  A 
cycle  of  poor  seasons  could  reduce  the 
exportable  surplus  to  small  propor- 
tions— a  fact  which  underlines  the  ur- 
gency of  recovery  in  other  countries. 


S     IN     THE     LAST     TWO     YEARS,     THE 

level  of  grain  shipments  in  1947-48  de- 
pends largely  on  the  achievement  of 
the  United  States.  The  1947  wheat 
crop  was  a  bumper,  but  the  corn  crop 
was  the  lowest  in  several  years,  and 
there  were  reductions  in  other  coarse 
grains.  The  total  grain  harvest  was 
about  18,000,000  tons  lower  than  in 
1946,  a  figure  exceeding  the  total 
quantity  shipped  by  this  country  in 
1946-47.  Exports  on  that  year's  scale 
can  be  repeated  only  if  we  are  able 
to  curtail  internal  uses  for  food,  feed, 
or  industrial  purposes.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  make  domes- 
tic consumption  take  up  the  slack  in 
this  year's  supplies,  and  has  fixed  an 
export  target  of  about  12,000,000  tons 
of  wheat.  With  addition  of  coarse 
grain  exports,  shipments  will  reach  a 
level  only  a  little  under  last  year. 

Canada,  now  the  second  largest 
grain  exporter,  has  also  stepped  up 
grain  production  and  exports  of  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs  since  the  war. 

ut  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
tes,  the  1947  harvest  was  disap- 
inting.  Because  of  drought  and 

eat,    the    wheat    crop    is    down    by 

early     2,000,000     tons,     and     coarse 
ains  by  the  same  amount.  A  tight 
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Workers  of  America  will  lend  added  strength  to  the  cause  of 
organized  labor. 

WORK  UNION  AND  BUY  UNION 

The  Amalgamated  label  appears  on  all  men's  wearing  apparel-men's 
and  boys'  clothing,  shirts,  work  clothes  and  overalls,  gloves,  neckwear, 
sport  clothing,  pajamas  and  underwear. 
The  union  label  is  a  tower  of  strength  for  workers. 

AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


feed  situation  and  the  prohibition  of 
coarse  grain  exports  are  one  result. 
Another  is  a  reduction  in  wheat  ex- 
ports. Canadian  shipments  last  year 
were  nearly  7,000,000  tons;  a  decline 
of  over  1,000,000  tons  seems  inevitable 
this  year. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  larger  exports  from  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.  Australia's  wheat 
crop  is  about  2,000,000  tons  larger 
than  last  year's  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  whole  of  this  gain  will  be  ex- 
ported, doubling  last  year's  exports  of 
1,400,000  tons.  Not  all  the  increase, 
however,  can  be  shipped  within  the 
critical  period  preceding  the  next  har- 
vests in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Argentina  also  has  harvested  a  big 
grain  crop  which,  with  the  generous 
supplies  carried  over  -from  the  previ- 
ous year,  may  yield  exports  of  about 
6,000,000  tons  compared  with  4,200,000 
tons  in  1946-47. 

Outside  these  four  major  growers, 
the  only  sources  of  exports  are  the 
Middle  East,  the  Danube  countries, 
and  the  USSR.  Last  year  the  Middle 
East  made  a  useful  contribution  of 
1,200,000  tons  but  production  was 
lower  in  1947,  and  only  minor  quanti- 
ties of  exports  are  counted  on. 


In  both  Russia  and  the  Danube 
Basin,  however,  there  were  substan- 
tially better  grain  crops,  which  could 
go  far  toward  restoring  consumption 
in  these  areas  to  more  nearly  normal 
levels  and  also  provide  some  food- 
stuffs for  export.  There  are  many  re- 
ports of  trade  agreements  entered  into 
between  this  group  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  including  the  United 
Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Finland,  and  Denmark.  These  pro- 
vide for  an  exchange  of  grain  in  re- 
turn for  industrial  commodities.  Such 
agreements  and  other  trade  talks,  it 
has  been  tentatively  estimated,  might 
result  in  total  exports  of  over  2,000,- 
000  tons.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
some  shipments  of  old  crop  con- 
tracted for  but  not  moved  last  year. 


T, 


HIS    COMPLETES    THE    RESOURCE    SIDE 

of  the  export-import  ledger.  The  total 
adds  up  to  about  32,000,000  tons,  with 
some  uncertainties.  In  1946-47  nearly 
29,000,000  tons  were  shipped,  dis- 
tributed approximately  as  follows: 
Europe  18,000,000;  Asia  7,000,000; 
other  areas  4,000,000  tons.  These  im- 
ports, with  considerably  better  domes- 
tic crops  than  are  available  this  year, 
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provided  very  restricted  consumption 
levels  for  the  importing  countries. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  call  for  grain  in 
1947-48  resulting  from  the  decline  of 
8,000,000  tons  in  the  European  bread 
grain  crop,  and  of  3,000,000  to  4,000,- 
000  tons  in  India's  wheat  and  rice 
crops  ? 

Some  of  the  deficit  may  be  made 
up  by  more  rigidly  enforced  farm 
collections,  by  further  curtailments  in 
livestock  feeding  (with  the  only 
slightly  less  undesirable  result  of  fur- 
ther reducing  livestock  production), 
by  the  use  of  more  wheat  flour  sub- 
stitutes in  breadmaking,  and  by  other 
economies.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that 
these  measures  can  close  the  gap,  or 
that  further  cuts  in  the  meager  bread 
rations  can  be  avoided,  unless  aware- 
ness of  the  shortage  and  of  its  pos- 
sible consequences  spurs  exporting 
and  potential  exporting  countries  to 
greater  efforts. 

Exportable  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
other  than  grain  are  recovering  too 
slowly  to  help  offset  to  any  significant 
degree  the  increased  grain  require- 
ments. It  is  true  that  1947  saw  a 
marked  advance  in  the  exports  of  fats 
and  oils,  restoring  total  shipments  to 
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about  60  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 
The  chief  factors  here  were  the  vig- 
orous rehabilitation  of  copra  produc- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  progress  in 
whaling,  a  high  export  performance 
by  the  United  States,  and  slight  in- 
creases in  exports  from  other  sources. 
But  that  this  progress  will  continue 
in  1948  now  seems  unlikely. 

Any  substantial  advance  is  contin- 
gent on  political  stabilization  and  re- 
covery of  production  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  and  China.  On  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions,  substantially 
larger  exports  could  not  be  expected 
before  1949.  New  sources  such  as  Afri- 
can colonial  development  schemes, 
cannot  yield  exports  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Meanwhile,  production  of  fats  and 
oils  in  Europe,  the  principal  area  of 
shortage  and  the  main  importing 
area,  probably  will  decline  because  of 
increasing  lack  of  livestock  feed. 

The  growth  of  rice  exports  from 
the  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  cannot  affect  the  dis- 
astrous decline  from  southeast  Asia. 
World  trade  in  this  commodity  in 
1947-48  may  not  recover  to  more  than 
one  third  of  prewar  levels,  a  slight 
advance  over  last  year  but  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  increased  need  in  the 
Far  East. 

Sugar  production  has  advanced  suf- 
ficiently to  bring  export  supplies  and 
import  requirements  into  balance  at 
current  prices  and  present  dollar  re- 
sources. Production  and  consump- 
tion, however,  are  still  below  prewar 
standards.  Exportable  supplies  of 
meat  and  the  remaining  commodities 
are  of  slight  importance  in  the  total 
food  supply;  further,  purchase  of 
these  is  now  limited  by  exchange 
shortages. 

The  Problem  of  Distribution 

To  distribute  the  world's  insuf- 
ficient food  supplies  to  reach  those  in 
greatest  need  of  food  calls  for  con- 
tinuous international  management. 
This  was  provided  during  the  war 
by  the  Combined  Food  Board  set  up 
by  three  of  the  Allies;  and  later  by 
the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  which  in  October  1947,  had 
a  membership  of  thirty-five  countries. 
This  has  now  become  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Committee 
of  the  FAO  Council. 

The  member  countries  of  IEFC, 
functioning  through  permanent  com- 
(Continued  on  page  181) 
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Three  UP  TO  THE  MINUTE  books 

on  the  world  situation  from  first- 
hand sources  gathered  in  Europe. 

ROAD  TO   CHAOS    $2.50 

WAR  WITHOUT  END $2.50 

PEACE  THROUGH   PRINCIPLE   $2.50 

by  Powell  Spring  Ready  February   lit,    1948 

ORANGE   PRESS  Winter  Park,  Florida 


FREE  EXAMINATION  OFFER 

Jfflancljegter  <Suartrtan  Wttklp 


If  you  appreciate  sound,  unbiased 
thinking  about  British  and  world  af- 
fairs, we  invite  you  to  read  the  next 
four  issues  of  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian Weekly — at  our  risk. 

In  its  126  years  of  publication,  this 
outspoken,  influential  British  journal 
has  cared  little  for  gaining  mere  cir- 
culation. Rather  it  has  been  more 
eager  to  make  its  voice  heard  by 
that  small  group  of  level-headed 
citizens  who  think  straight  and  can 
influence  the  thinking  of  others. 

"  .  .  .  unmistakably,  one  of  the 
world's  half-dozen  great  news- 
papers ..."  TIME  MAGAZINE 

This  free-examination  offer  brings 
you  the  air-mail  edition  of  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly  which  ar- 
rives in  New  York  the  day  after 
publication  in  Manchester.  Regular 
departments  of  The  Guardian  con- 
sist of:  (I)  This  Week,  a  front-page 
factual  report  on  world  issues  (2)  Edi- 
torial Comment  and  Criticism  (3) 
Foreign  Correspondence  (4)  London 


Letter  (5)  Special  Features  (6)  Books 
of  the  Week  (7)  Recent  Verse  (8) 
Crossword  Puzzle  (9)  Reviews  of  Plays 
and  Films  (10)  Main  Currents  in  Busi- 
ness and  Finance. 

Special  No-Risk  Offer 

Mail  the  coupon  with  $2  for  the  next 
16  issues  of  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian Weekly.  Money  refunded  in  full 
after  4  weeks  if  you  aren't  delighted 
with  this  unusual  British  newspaper. 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  53  E.  51 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

READ   4    ISSUES   ON   APPROVAL 


THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN,  SG 

53  E.  51  St..  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly,  air  edition,  u 
checked  below.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  after 
the  first  4  issues,  I  may  cancel  and  get  a 
full  refund  of  my  money.  Mv  check  Is 
enclosed. 


D  52  weeks,  $7.50 


16  weeks,  $2 


Names 

Address      

City    Zone 

State    Date 


CH  1948 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  for  large 
Jewish  Community  Center  in  Eastern  City. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  preferred. 
State  experience,  qualifications,  salary  ex- 
pected and  when  available.  8676  Survey. 

CASEWORKER,  trained  and  experienced  in 
child  placing.  Small  institution  with  foster 
home  program.  High  standards.  Woodfield 
Children's  Village,  1899  Stratfield  Road, 
Bridgeport  29,  Conn. 

SENIOR  CASE  WORK  GRADUATE,  mature, 
part  or  full  time.  Beginning:  salary  between 
$3,000  and  $3,600,  dependent  on  experience. 
Challenging  opportunity  to  initiate  program  in 
fertility  clinic,  counselling  pre-maritals  and 
child-spacing.  Weekly  psychiatric  consultation. 
Planned  Parenthood  Clinic,  203  Professional 
Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER— with  M.S.S.  and  experience 
in  family  and  children's  work  for  a  small  mul- 
tiple function  Jewish  agency  in  Youngstown, 
Unto.  Unusually  good  opportunity  for  casework- 
groupwork  integration.  Excellent  opportunity 
ta  learn  at  first-hand  community  organization 
and  administration.  Salary  open,  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Jewish  Family  &  Chil- 
dren s  Service,  646  Bryson  Street,  Youngs- 
town  2,  Ohio. 

CASE  WORKER,  psychiatric  training,  graduate 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work.  Salary 
scale  $2530-$3250.  General  Hospital.  8708 
Survey. 

CASEWORKER  for  Family  Agency  of  high 
standards.  Top  salaries  and  good  personnel 
Policies.  Write  Family  Service  of  Midland. 
Midland,  Michigan. 

CASE  WORKER  experienced  in  family  and 
children  s  work,  especially  in  the  latter  field, 
for  a  small  multiple  function  Jewish  agency 
in  a  middle  size,  midwestern  community.  Op- 
portunities for  student  supervision,  community 
and  group  work-case  work  activities.  Salary 
range  between  $3,000  and  $3,800.  8661  Sur- 
vey. 

CASEWORKER  for  child  placing  agency.  Com- 
pletion of  master's  degree  or  major  portion  of 
graduate  work  required.  Write  giving  de- 
tails of  education  and  experience,  references 
minimum  salary  acceptable.  Children's  Serv- 
'ce  .Le?S"e.  717  South  Grand  Avenue,  East, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Carefully  trained,  educated  and 
experienced  Senior  Case  Worker  for  state- 
wide non-sectarian  child  placing  agency.  Must 
be  able  to  furnish  suitable  references.  Person 
with  Southern  experience  preferred.  Permanent 
position  assured.  Salary  range  from  $3,000  to 
$3,600.  Must  have  had  some  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  Apply  to  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated 
Building,  Jacksonville. 

CASEWORKER,  immediate  opening  in  estab- 
lished family  agency,  graduate  training  re- 
quired, experience  highly  desirable.  Salary 
range  $2400  to  $3300.  Address  Barbara  Bailey, 
Executive  Secretary,  Family  Service,  313 
Citizens  Building,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKERS  for  families  and  children.  One 
year  or  more  graduate  training  desired.  Good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  dependent  upon 
training  and  experience.  Indiana.  8701  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE— qualified  and  experienced  in 
Youth  Guidance,  dependent  children.  Youth, 
Inc.,  Provident  BIdg.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISING    ASSISTANT 
PROBATION    OFFICER 

Bachelor's  Degree  plus  three  years  experience  in 
probation  or  parole  work  (one  year  of  graduate 
study  or  two  years  of  ease  work  dealing  with  de- 
linquency may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  the 
required  three  years  experience).  Current  salary 
$283 — $341  per  month.  Official  application  must  be 
returned  to  San  Dielo  County  Civil  Service.  402 
Civic  Center.  San  Diego,  California  by  April  30, 
1948. 


WANTED:  Secretary  to  Executive  Director  in 
Children's  Institution.  Social  Agency  experi- 
ence preferred.  Salary  $1800  yearly  with 
maintenance.  8706  Survey. 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR— Medical  So- 
cial Worker  with  administrative  ability  and 
experience  in  both  community  organization 
and  agency  relationships  d_esired  for  state- 
wide work  with  Iowa  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  the  Disabled.  Must  have  imag- 
ination and  tact.  Travel  involved.  State  sal- 
ary desired.  8702  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER  wanted  for  a  family  agency; 
professionally  trained  or  one  year  of  graduate 
school  and  experience.  Salary  scaled  in  ac- 
cordance with  qualifications.  8700  Survey. 

SUPERVISORS  (2)  for  Intake  Supervisor  and 
Foster  Home  Consultant  in  non-sectarian  pri- 
vate multiple  service  agency.  Master's  degree 
and  minimum  two  years  supervisory  experi- 
ence in  either  family  or  child  placing  agency. 
Good  personnel  practices,  salary  commensurate 
training1  and  experience.  Apply  Family  Serv- 
ice and  Children's  Bureau,  221  Cleveland 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker  to  take  charge  of 
birth  control  project.  Must  be  mature,  ex- 
perienced in  rural  work,  have  initiative  and 
diplomatic  ability,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  be  willing  to  live  in  Puerto  Rico 
for  two  years.  Attractive  salary.  Apply  to 
8692  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  —  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
WORK — Person  capable  of  aiding  in  estab- 
lishing Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  in  community 
of  185,000.  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County, 
Indiana.  Work  will  be  administrative  as  well 
as  case  work  to  start  with.  Salary  depends 
on  experience  and  administrative  qualifications. 
Write:  L.  P.  Harshman,  M.D.,  801  East 
State  Boulevard,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

CASEWORKER.  Female,  graduate  of  accred- 
ited school  of  social  work,  for  family  case- 
work with  Jewish  agency.  Good  salary.  Op- 
portunity for  some  community  organization. 
Write  fully  concerning  qualifications  to  Jewish 
Welfare  Service,  18  South  Stockton  Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  for  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  Supervision  of  chil- 
dren's institution,  and  foster  home  program. 
Training  and  experience  in  children's  work 
necessary.  Salary  $3600.  Address — Mrs.  Vance 
McCay,  413  Calumet  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKERS  (two):  Male  or  female;  sal- 
ary range  up  to  $3,000,  depending  upon  quali- 
fications. Challenging  opportunity.  Family  & 
Children's  Service,  602  S.  Cheyenne,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman  with  experience  in 
public  relations  and  publicity,  and  knowledge 
of  private  agency  organization  and  community 
relationships.  State  salary  desired.  Address 
reply  to  Iowa  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  the  Disabled,  400  Plymouth  Building,  Des 
Moines  9,  Iowa. 


POSITIONS   OPEN   IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $285.00-$315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social 
work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and 
supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  .6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must  have  been  in  child 
welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER 

Salary  Range:  $270.00-0300.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum   Qualifications:    College    4   years,   graduate   study    1    year   at    recognized    school   of    social 
work   which   must   have   included   courses    in   child    welfare    and   public    welfare    administration    and 
supervisory  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 
Experience:   1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  in  child  welfare. 

For  application  blanks   and  information   write  via   air  mail,   supplying  minimum   qualifications   to 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  in  Pennsyl- 
vania needs  workers  in  rural  counties.  Sal- 
ary range  $2562-$2838.  Qualifications:  col- 
lege, 3  years  experience  (1  child-placing). 
Substitutions :  professional  degree  for  re- 
quired experience,  1  year  professional  study 
for  2  years  experience.  Several  vacancies.  Re- 
tirement plan,  in-service  training,  educational 
leave.  Write  to  Helen  C.  Hubbell,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Rural  Child  Welfare,  Department  of 
Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSIONALLY  trained  social  worker 
with  substantial  experience,  for  a  position  in 
Lutheran  Child  Welfare  Agency.  Lutheran 
religion  preferred,  protestant  essential.  Op- 
portunity for  practice  in  all  phases  of  child 
placement.  Qualified  supervision.  Direct  ap- 
plication to  The  Lutheran  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Ohio,  4106  Franklin  Boulevard, 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED. 
Challenging  opportunity  for  medical  social 
workers,  who  are  of  Lutheran  faith,  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  a  nation  wide  service 
to  tuberculosis  patients.  Progressive  program 
and  excellent  supervision  for  staff  develop- 
ment. Recognized  personnel  practices.  Gradua- 
tion from  an  approved  school  of  social  work 
required.  (Under  Lutheran  auspices). 

Applications  also  invited  for  scholarships  lead- 
ing to  degree  in  medical  social  service. 

For  further  information  address  Wheat  Ridge 
Foundation,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENING  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS 
GRADE  I  .  ...$2580-$2936 

GRADE  II     J2664-J3312 

GRADE  III    J3144  up 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  99S 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


CASE  WORKER — with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  in 
graduate  school  plus  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  8664  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CASEWORK,  for  multiple 
service  family  casework  agency.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range 
$3600-$4500  annually.  Write  Director,  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau.  127  N.  W.  Second 
Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  years  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. :  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired ;  salary  range  $2700  $3925 ;  appoint- 
ment within  range  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 
in  a  large  Jewish  welfare  agency.  Duties  will 
include  supervision  of  staff  of  Personnel  As- 
sistants and  of  general  Personnel  office  staff 
and  other  related  assignments.  Requirements: 
MS  in  social  work,  minimum  of  ten  year* 
casework  and  personnel  experience  including 
some  administrative  and/or  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities. Salary — over  $5000.  8696  Sur- 
vey. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER — child  placement  agency.  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work,  experience  re- 
quired. Salary  $2400  to  $3300.  Write  Chil- 
dren's Service  Bureau,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Commu- 
nity organization  and/or  group  work  experi- 
ence required.  State  experience,  educational 
background,  last  position  held,  last  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information.  8713  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WEN  DOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT— In  a  large  Jewish 
welfare  agency.  Duties  will  include  employ- 
ment of  casework  staff  and  other  personnel 
functions.  Requirements:  MS  in  social  work, 
minimum  of  five  years  of  casework  and  per- 
sonnel experience.  Salary  $4000  to  $5000,  de- 
pending on  experience.  8697  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  thoroughly  experienced  in  rec- 
reational and  institutional  administration,  de- 
sires position  with  progressive  agency.  8715 
Survey. 

TRAINED  medical  and  psychiatric  social 
worker  having  clinical,  institutional  and  edu- 
cational experience  now  available.  Will  go 
anywhere.  8687  Survey. 

MARRIED  VETERAN,  29,  excellent  back- 
ground with  MSS  desires  position  with  Family 
and/or  Children's  Agency  preferably  with  op- 
portunity to  develop  interest  in  research  and 
public  relations  writing.  Can  go  anywhere ; 
car.  8699  Survey. 

TRAINED  AND  EXPERIENCED  (20  years) 
INSTITUTION  MANAGERS.  Man  and  wife 
experts  in  organizing,  modernizing  and  financ- 
ing private  institutions.  Have  doubled  income 
and  endowment,  reorganized,  rebuilt  and 
standardized.  Employed  at  present  but  seek 
challenging  opportunity.  Highest  references 
furnished.  Accept  year  by  year  contract  or 
short  time  counseling  service.  8683  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  position  wanted  by  trained  and 
experienced  Protestant  woman,  capable  of  car- 
rying complete  administration  Child  Care  In- 
stitution for  the  nonnal  or  handicapped  child. 
Available  March  1st.  8679  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE OR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZA- 
TION. M.A.  social  administration,  member 
AASW,  9  years  experience,  minimum  salary 
$5500,  presently  employed.  8704  Survey. 

MALE,  social  work  degree,   6  years  experience 

case  work,   supervision ;   child   welfare,   family, 

psychiatric.    Would   like   interesting  and   crea- 

t     live  position   in  administration,   supervision   in 

or  around   New  York  City.  8707   Survey. 

MAN,  30,  interested  in  administrative  or  pub- 
lic relations  opportunity.  M.A.  degree.  Psy- 
chiatric and  family  case  work  experience. 
Academic  training  and  minimum  experience 

.     in  public  relations.  8705   Survey. 

GROUP  WORK  OR  COMMUNITY  ORGANI- 
ZATION position  wanted  by  Negro  man. 
Supervisory  experiences  and  excellent  refer- 
ences. M.S.W.  Degree.  Prefer  interracial 
agency.  8709  Survey. 

GRADUATE  New  York  School.  Twelve  years 
supervisory  and  administrative  experience  in 
child  welfare.  Wish  knowledge  of  current  va- 
cancies. Salary  $4,500.  8710  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL,      Private      School,      Camp, 

'     Housefather,    Counselor,    Recreation    Director, 

mature,   references,    college,    experienced   child 

•     guidance,  available   immediately.  8671    Survey. 


MAN  seeking  executive,  supervisory  positions. 
Education :  graduate  degree  including  Mas- 
ters Social  Work.  Trained  psychiatric  and 
medical  social  worker,  General  Medical,  Sur- 
gical, Neuropsychiatric  Hospitals.  Experience 
public,  private  agencies  both  administration 
and  supervisory  levels.  8711  Survey. 


modity  committees  located  in  Wash- 
ington, work  out  recommendations 
for  the  distribution  of  scarce  com- 
modities. Cereals,  rice,  fats  and  oils, 
pulses,  and  nitrogen  fertilizers,  are 
now  included  in  this  system  of  inter- 
national allocation.  To  implement 
these  agreements  obviously  requires 
machinery  in  member  countries  pro- 
viding for  export  and  import  controls, 
export  licensing,  and  so  on. 


W   ITH      THE      DEEPENING      OF  _JHE 

world-wide  economic  crisis,  the  sys- 
tem of  international  allocation,  which 
has  provided  one  of  the  few  contem- 
porary examples  of  successful  inter- 
national collaboration,  and  which  has 
done  much  to  mitigate  hardship,  is 
encountering  growing  difficulties.  Bi- 
lateral trade  agreements,  whereby 
some  countries  attempt  to  secure  part 
of  their  food  requirements  by  con- 
tract from  supplying  countries,  fre- 
quently limit  the  action  of  the  allo- 
cating authority.  The  desire  of  many 
exporting  countries  to  reestablish  tra- 
ditional markets  in  certain  specific 
importing  countries  similarly  hinders 
distribution  based  on  relative  need. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  par- 
ticularly dollars.  In  several  instances 
lack  of  funds  has  prevented  countries 
from  taking  up  part  of  their  food 
allocations.  The  resources  of  some 
countries  had  dwindled  so  low  by 
early  1948  that  without  special  aid 
their  food  purchases  soon  would  have 
ceased.  The  Interim  European  Aid 
legislation  recognized  that  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria  had  already 
reached  this  point.  Other  countries 
are  approaching  it.  Without  the 
means  of  relieving  the  exchange 
stringency  of  importing  countries  to 
be  provided  by  ERP,  international 
food  allocation  would  be  brought  to 
a  standstill  and  food  consumption 
would  fall  even  below  the  levels  which 
the  existing  supplies  would  support. 

Information  on  consumption  and 
shipping  programs  to  date  indicates 
that  the  worst  stage  of  the  1947-48 
shortage  will  be  reached  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1948.  In  countries  of 
late  harvests  —  Germany  and  north- 
west Europe — the  crisis  may  drag  on 
longer.  There  is  little  time  left  to 
make  the  extra  efforts  that  are  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  hunger  and  of  a  slowing 
down  of  postwar  recovery. 


I  STRANGE 


tales 

FORGOTTEN 
MYSTERIES 

BY  R.  DEWITT  MILLER 

Are  there  ghosts,  phantom 
armies,  sea  serpents7  Have 
there  been  messages  from  Mars 
ana*  o  'osf  continent' 

Each  of  the  15  chapters  covers  o  different  type  o* 
mysterious  occurrence.  For  the  fir$t  time  the  whole 
field  of  the  enigmatical  has  been  presented  in 
one  painstakingly  accurate  volume  Pi-ice  only 
$2.50,  cash  or  money  order  J  H  La«o 

1056    S.    Broadway,   Los   Angeles    15,    Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept  SV 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

BOOK  PLATES 

FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK- 
PLATES, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years' _  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PERIODICALS  simply  by 
asking  me  for  them;  any  number  in  one  order. 
Pay  after  I  bill  you  at  subscribers'  lowest 
prices.  CATALOG  SG,  FREE.  JOHN 
CREHORE,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

VISUAL  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

SPEAK  RUSSIAN.  Learn  480  Russian  words, 
the  EASY,  VISUAL  way  1  Endorsed  by  edu- 
cators as  it  uses  U.  S.  Army  techniques. 
Mail  $1.00  today  for  Russian  book  with  480 
visual  cards  edited  by  Aron  Pressman  of 
American  Russian  Institute.  Also  available  in 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German 
— $1.00  each,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. LANGUAGE  MAN,  One  Milburn 
Court,  Dept.  SG,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

READING  TECHNIQUE  ~ 

READ  RAPIDLY  AND  WELL  (pamphlet)  by 
R.  M.  Bear,  Director  of  Dartmouth  Reading 
Clinic.  "The  best,  most  practical  and  clear 
summary  of  what  we  know  about  techniques 
for  improving  reading  speed  and  comprehen- 
sion." lOc  postpaid.  Antioch  Bookplate  Com- 
pany, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8E90.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  AMERICAN  CAMPING  ASSO- 
CIATION, 343  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago 4,  Illinois,  a  voluntary,  professional 
organization  made  up  of  individuals,  repre- 
sentatives of  agencies,  and  institutions  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  organized 
camping,  out-of-door  education  and  recrea- 
tion. Individual  membership,  $5.00,  in- 
cludes Camping  Magazine,  other  non-sched- 
uled publications,  and  many  professional 
services  at  the  national,  regional  and  local 
level.  Mrs.  Carol  Gulick  Hulbert,  Presi- 
dent. Gerald  P.  Burns,  Exec.  Director. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC., 

47  Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  59 
local  and  geographic  area  divisions,  under 
which  county  units  operate.  Volunteer 
services  carried  out  by  Field  Army  of 
1,000,000  workers.  Activities  include  sup- 
port of  cancer  research  through  Committee 
on  Growth  of  National  Research  Council, 
education  for  doctors  and  laymen  on  cancer 
facts,  and  service  to  cancer  patients.  Re- 
tains original  purpose:  the  control  of  cancer. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COM- 
MITTEE (  QUAKERS),  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clar- 
ence E.  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Rep- 
resents the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  a_nd 
social  welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis  and  without  discrimination  of  race  or 
nationality.  Present  activities  include  CHILD 
FEEDING  and  OTHER  RELIEF  PROJ- 
ECTS: in  Japan;  in  Finland,  France, 
Poland,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and  else- 
where in  Europe;  MEDICAL  WORK, 
DRUG  TRANSPORT  and  REHABILI- 
TATION; in  China  and  India;  REFUGEE 
AID:  in  United  States  and  abroad;  RACE 
RELATIONS:  improvement  of  housing  and 
employment  for  Negroes,  college  lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  hous- 
ing projects  and  consultative  services  to 
management  and  labor;  VOLUNTEER 
WORK  CAMPS:  for  college  and  high- 
school  students  to  become  acquainted  with 
social  and  economic  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS:  350  institutes  to  promote 
study  of  religious  and  economic  bases  for 
peace  and  post-war  reconstruction;  student 
study  groups  for  peace  education  on  college 
campuses. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED 

CROSS.  Administered  through  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
five  area  offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,751 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are: 
Services  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Services 
to  Veterans  (including  Home  Service),  In- 
ternational Activities,  Disaster  Prepared- 
ness and  Relief,  Medical  Services,  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Program,  Nursing  Services, 
Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety 
and  Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices, American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  Col- 
lege Units. 


B'NAI  B'RITH,  oldest  and  largest  na- 
tional Jewish  service  and  fraternal  organi- 
zation whose  program  embraces  manifold  ac- 
tivities in  post-war  service,  Americanism, 
youth  welfare,  war  relief,  education,  com- 
munity and  social  service,  inter-faith  good 
will,  defense  of  Jewish  rights  and  philan- 
thropy. Membership  325,000  including  wom- 
en's auxiliaries  and  junior  units — 1003  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COUNCIL     FOR     SOCIAL     ACTION 

of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
An  agency  for  research,  education  and 
action  on  economic,  racial  and  international 
affairs.  Publishes  monthly  Social  Action 
magazine,  36-page  treatment  of  a  social  issue 
by  a  competent  author.  Editor,  Prof.  Listen 
Pope,  Yale  Divinity  School.  ($1.00  for 
seven  issues,  $1.50  year's  subscription.) 
Also  publishes  Washington  Re/tort  (month- 
ly), interpretation  of  national  legislation 
year). 


AMERICAN  PARENTS  COMMITTEE. 
INC.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,  and  300  B  Street,  S.E.,  Washington 
3,  D.  C.  To  (1)  assemble,  study  and  dis- 
seminate nation-wide  information  on  the 
health,  welfare  and  educational  needs  of 
American  children,  and  (2)  to  support, 
through  special  subcommittees,  federal  leg- 
islation "to  get  a  better  deal  for  children 
from  Uncle  Sam,"  and  (3)  to  assist  local 
parents  groups  to  work  for  better  conditions 
for  children.  1948Legislative  Objectives: 
(a)  The  National  School  Health  Services 
Bill;  (b)  Adequate  appropriation  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program;  (c)  Par- 
ticipation in  the  effort  for  federal  aid  for 
education;  (d)  Bettering  the  conditions  of 
the  "forgotten  children"  in  migrant  farm- 
worker families.  Chairman:  George  J. 
Hecht,  Publisher,  Parents'  Magazine.  Vice 
Chairmen:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
author  and  educator;  Dr.  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken,  former  President,  Vassar  Col- 
lege; and  Walt  Disney,  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducer; Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  President, 
Temple  University.  Washington  Director, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Thomson,  Publications; 
How  to  Organize  a  Local  Parents  Commit- 
tee (free);  APC  Bulletin  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation Affecting  the  Welfare  of  the  Nation's 
Children  (free  to  contributors) ;  Suggested 
Community  Activities  for  Local  Parents 
Groups  (25c) ;  Fund  Raising  Suggestions 
for  Parents  Groups  (25c). 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDU- 
CATION   ON    ALCOHOLISM,    INC. 

(a  division  of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism), 
2  East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
A  non-profit  organization  established  in 
1944,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public 
in  matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to_  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  and  spon- 
sors and  guides  these  local  committees  in 
programs  of  education  and  action  in  their 
communities,  designed  to  meet  this  great 
medical  and  social  problem.  Through  these 
local  affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes 
facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alco- 
holic. It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism 
through  education  and  rehabilitation. 


THE    NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF 
CHRISTIANS    AND     JEWS,     INC. 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16.  Founded 
in  1928  for  justice,  amity,  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews.  Sixty  offices  in  major  cities  through- 
out the  United  States.  Functioning  com- 
missions on  media  of  communications  and 
on  educational,  religious,  civic  and  com- 
munity organizations.  National  Co-Chair- 
men: Charles  E.  Wilson  —  Thomas  E. 
Braniff — Roger  Williams  Straus,  President: 
Everett  R.  Clinchy. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH 

WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  FOUR  YEARS  SERVICE 
TO  FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through: 
—SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene 
program;  Council  houses  and  clubs;  nurs- 
eries; clinics;  camps;  work  with  the  aged 
and  handicapped;  scholarships.  OVER- 
SEAS SERVICES — Operation  of  homes 
for  unattached  girls  and  young  women  in 
Paris  and  Athens;  scholarship  grants  at 
American  Universities  for  study  in  social 
welfaret  public  health,  nutrition,  nursing 
to  qualified  European  women  for  work  in 
their  own  countries.  EDUCATION  AND 
SOCIAL  ACTION — Contemporary  Jewish 
Affairs,  international  relations  and  peace, 
social  legislation.  Study  groups  under  Na- 
tional direction  keep  Jewish  women  through- 
out country  alert  to  vital  current  issues. 
Through  local  Sections,  SERVICE  TO 
FOREIGN  Born — Immigration  aid,  port  and 
dock  work,  naturalization  aid,  Americani- 
zation classes,  location  of  relatives.  215 
Senior  Sections  in  United  States  —  also 
Junior  and  Councilette  groups.  70,000 
Senior  members. 


($1.00    oer 
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THE    GIRL'S    FRffiNDLY    SOCIETY 

U.  S.  A.,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  Week-day,  group-work  organiza 
tion  for  girls  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Executive  Secretary,  Helen  Gib 
son  Hogue. 
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NATIONAL     CONGRESS     OF     COL 
ORED  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

A  noncommercial,  nonsectarian,  nonpartisai 
organization  of  nearly  100,00  members 
3400  local  units  in  21  states  and  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia,  whose  main  purpose  is  t< 
secure  the  cooperation  of  parents,  teacher: 
and  the  general  public  in  the  problems  o: 
education  and  the  general  welfare  of  chil 
dren  and  youth.  Official  publication,  0»i 
National  Family,  issued  quarterly.  Presi 
dent,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.  M.  Henry,  123  S 
Queen  St.,  Dover,  Delaware. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOE 
INFANTILE      PARALYSIS,      INC. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non 
profit  organization  pledged  to  lead,  direc 
and  unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paraly 
sis.  Through  2,737  Chapters  serving  ever; 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  th 
best  available  care  and  treatment  for  in 
fantile  paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  ag< 
race  or  religion,  and  furnishes  immediat 
aid  to  epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes 
By  appropriating  funds  to  recognized  r< 
search  institutions,  it  supports  scientific  ir 
vestigation  into  the  cause,  prevention  an 
cure  of  poliomyelitis.  In  addition,  it  finance 
the  training  of  polio  specialists  and  mair 
tains  a  program  of  information  and  edt 
cation  to  acquaint  the  public  with  fact 
about  the  disease.  Truly  a  "people's  ph 
lanthropy,"  its  funds  are  derived  solel 
from  voluntary  contributions  by  the  Ameri 
can  people  during  the  annual  March  o 
Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

INC.  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  1J 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau  established  i 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  c 
jhilanthropy,  national  and  international,  an 
to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving.  Sora 
600  different  philanthropic  agencies  are  ii 
quired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  it 
vestigates  ageneies  and  reports  whethe 
eleven  essential  standards  as  to  reliabilit 
and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  membei 
who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential  rcpofl 
include  individuals,  corporations  chambei 
of  commerce,  some  570  local  communit 
chests  and  councils  and  40  foundation 
Publishes  annually,  "Giver's  Guide  to  Ni 
tional  Philanthropy."  price  lOc,  and  period 
newsletters  to  members.  Lnquiries  welcomec 


NATIONAL     MUNICIPAL     LEAGUI 

299  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Pi. 
neer  national  citizens'  organization  fornw 
1894  by  local  civic  groups  to  act  as  clea 
ing  house  and  show  the  way  to  better  loca 
county  and  state  government  and  more  e 
fective  citizenship.  League's  Model  Bitdg< 
Law,  Model  State  Constitution,  Model  Cil 
Charter  and  other  models  widely  used.  ' 
is  source  of  information  on  how  to  g? 
council-manager  plan,  now  used  by  8C 
cities  and  counties.  Limited  advice  fn 
to  citizens  and  citizens'  groups;  expe 
analyses  and  surveys  available  at  co 
through  League's  Consultant  Service.  Pti 
lishes  National  Municipal  Review  monthl; 
Lists  of  publications  and  brochure  (Tht 
Come  By  Night)  telling  story  of  Leagi 
free  on  request.  Annual  meeting  (Nation 
Conference  on  Government)  attracts  se 
eral  hundred  experts  and  civic  leader 
Individual  and  organization  membership  3 
and  up.  Charles  Edison,  president:  Alfp 
Willoughby,  secretary. 


NATIONAL    PARKS    ASSOCIATION 

Devereux  Butcher,  Executive  Secretar 
An  independent,  non-profit  organizatic 
with  nation-wide  membership  guardil 
America's  heritage  of  scenic  wilderness  at 
wildlife,  especially  within  national  par! 
and  monuments.  Publishers  of  Nation 
Parks  Magazine.  Membership,  includii 
magazine,  from  $3;  schools  and  librarie 
$2.  1214  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington 
D.  C. 
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THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Mel- 
cher,  Executive  Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street, 
Room  510,  New  York  5,  is  the  professional 
organization  for  counselors  and  others  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 

114  East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional 
institutions  and  works  to  improve  correc- 
tional methods  and  standards.  Aids  re- 
leased prisoners  in  their  problems  of  read- 
justment by  securing  employment  and  giving 
such  other  assistance  as  they  may  require. 
Austin  H.  MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir.  Kobt. 
R.  Hannum,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERA- 
TION, INC.,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  1 0;  N.  Y. — A  non-profit  organization 
formed  in  1932  to  assist  children  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed.  American  pro- 
gram, operating  through  132  county  com- 
mittees in  disadvantaged  areas  of  eight 
states,  includes  wide  range  of  activities  to 
improve  health  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  children,  many  in  schools  for  which 
SCF  obtains  sponsors.  Overseas  program 
includes  school  and  child  sponsorships  in 
France,  Holland,  Finland  and  Greece  and 
furnishing  layettes  as  funds  are  available ; 
operates  abroad  in  cooperation  with  sister 
affiliates  of  International  Union  for  Child 
Welfare  under  American  supervision.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  cash 
and  commodities. 


PLAY     SCHOOLS     ASSOCIATION, 

119  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  New 
York.  The  Play  Schools  Association  is 
concerned  with  developing  work-play  pro- 
grams for  school-age  children  in  their  out- 
of-school  hours,  under  trained  leadership. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  and 
social  development  through  group  living. 
Community  resources  are  used.  Pamphlets 
and  a  sound  film  are  available.  National 
field  service  includes  consultation  and 
training  of  personnel  in  public  and  private 
agencies. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  St.,  New  York  3.  A  cooperative  edu- 
cational society  built  around  a  periodical 
rather  than  a  campus,  and  carrying  forward 
swift  research  and  interpretation  in  the 
fields  of  family  and  child  welfare,  health, 
education,  civics,  industrial  and  race  rela- 
tions, and  the  common  welfare.  Publishes 
monthly  Survey  Graphic,  Magazine  of  So- 
cial Interpretation  wtihout  counterpart,  and 
Survey  Midmonthly,  Journal  of  Social 
Work,  Membership,  $10,  and  upwards. 


WESLEYAN  SERVICE  GUILD 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
A  Methodist  church  organization,  part  of 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 
For  all  gainfully  employed  women.  Month- 
ly evening  meetings  in  the  local  church 
include  Christian  interpretation  of  four- 
fold program:  (1)  enrichment  of  spiritual 
life,  (2)  practice  of  world  brotherhood,  (3) 
promotion  of  Christian  social  relations  and 
local  church  activities,  (4)  highest  use  of 
leisure.  For  information  write  Marion 
Lela  Norris,  secretary. 


UNITED  SERVICE  FOR  NEW  AMER- 
ICANS, INC.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 
7,  N.  Y.  Provides  a  complete  program  of 
service  and  assistance  for  the  migration, 
reception,  and  resettlement  of  refugee  new- 
comers and  their  integration  in  American 
life.  Client  services  include  employment 
and  financial  assistance;  family  aids;  voca- 
tional guidance,  training,  and  placement; 
loans  for  self-support  business  and  profes- 
sional purposes.  Social  adjustment,  natur- 
alization, and  Americanization  programs. 
Location  and  search  services  for  displaced 
persons.  Advisory  and  consultative  serv- 
ices to  communities  and  agencies  on  tech- 
nical migration  matters.  Special  programs 
for  orphan  children,  professional  groups, 
and  religious  functionaries.  Program  is 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  local  sec- 
tions of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  voluntary  refugee  committees,  and 
welfare  agencies  in  communities  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  financed  through  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal.  Membership :  in- 
dividual— 500  members  of  corporation  (who 
constitute  Board  of  Directors) ;  institutional 
— 1,200  cooperating  local  groups  and  agen- 
cies. Publications :  Annual  report ;  Special 
Information  Bulletin  of  technical  data,  semi- 
monthly ;  Community  Bulletin,  monthly ; 
pamphlets,  films,  recordings,  etc.  Informa- 
tion on  request. 


This  DIKECTORY  appears  In  Survey 
Graphic  four  times  a  year  including 
•peeial  numbers.  Its  columns  are  open 
to  social  action  gronps  organized  to 
promote  good  government,  better  edu- 
catin,  city  planning  and  housing,  im- 
proved industrial  and  labor  relations, 
the  safeguarding  of  civil  liberties,  land 
conservation,  study  of  the  Arts— eco- 
nomic and  social  planning  in  their 
widest  aspirations*  Kates  are  modest— 
Let  the  Advertising  Department  tell 
you  about  them  I 
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How  People  Can  Help  Peoples 


since,  because  of  shortages  in  both 
feed  and  pasturage.  The  disastrous 
droughts  of  last  year,  with  short  crops 
in  grass  and  grain,  have  further  less- 
ened the  herds  and  so  the  milk  supply 
of  Europe. 

Institutions  for  child  care  as  well 
as  hospitals  and  sanatoria  have  been 
largely  destroyed.  Those  that  remain 
cannot  operate  effectively  without 
special  foods  and  medicines,  all  short 
in  the  war-wracked  regions. 

On  the  staffs  of  voluntary  agencies, 
here  and  abroad,  are  workers  who  not 
only  understand  conditions  but  who 
have  the  experience  needed  to  deter- 
mine what  forms  relief  should  take 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  ad- 
ministering it. 

In  Asia  and  in  Europe,  trained 
and  devoted  staffs  of  American  over- 
seas agencies  have  been  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  succoring  children, 
in  cooperation  with  national  agencies, 
private  and  public.  With  these,  many 
American  agencies  had  had  relation- 
ships for  years,  so  that  they  have 
entered  the  countries  in  wartime  and 
after,  not  as  strangers  but  as  old  as- 
sociates. The  newer  agencies  quickly 
form  similar  associations  and  the 
work  goes  forward,  together. 


(from  page  134) 

Programs  for  child  feeding  have 
always  stood  high  in  the  plans  of 
such  agencies,  and  on  them  has  been 
spent  a  large  part  of  their  available 
income.  These  plans  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  feeding  of  children 
both  at  home  and  in  schools,  in  in- 
stitutions and  sanatoria.  In  Vienna, 
only  a  hot  lunch  provided  jointly  by 
American  voluntary  agencies  and  by 
American  authorities  fended  off  com- 
plete disaster  to  school  attendance 
during  the  hard  months  of  the  winter 
of  1945.  A  recent  letter  from  the 
Philippines  comments: 

We  are  getting  very  good  results  from 
our  milk  and  vitamins  feeding  projects 
and  the  schools  feel  it  is  of  real  benefit. 
We  wish  to  put  in  a  definite  order  for 
as  much  as  last  year  and  even  more 
if  it  can  be  provided. 

The  care  of  children  with  tuber- 
culosis bulks  large  in  any  general 
campaign  for  prevention.  Equipment 
and  trained  personnel  are  of  course 
necessary,  but  the  ammunition  for 
the  campaign  is  food.  As  an  experi- 
enced American  relief  worker  put  it, 
"Food  is  the  best  medicine  against 
this  and  other  plagues,  and  the  even- 
tual control  [of  the  disease]  will  be 
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decided  by  how  much  food  the  chil- 
dren of  these  and  other  countries  re- 
ceive within  the  next  two  years." 

Even  where  there  has  been  con- 
siderable recovery,  the  need  remains 
for  supplementary  food  and  trained 
personnel  to  rehabilitate  the  health 
of  millions  of  children  both  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  One  correspondent 
writes : 

The  future  of  child  welfare  in  Europe 
is  bound  up  very  closely  with  the  efforts 
of  voluntary  relief  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  The  indigenous  agencies 
in  Europe,  with  a  heroism  rarely  seen, 
have  taken  hold  of  the  situation  .  .  . 
but  no  matter  how  many  sacrifices  they 
make,  they  cannot  (in  many  countries) 
do  the  necessary  job  without  supplies 
from  overseas. 

Hospitals  and  sanatoria  in  which 
children  are  being  treated  and 
strengthened  are  being  aided  by 
equipment  and  special  foods  from 
voluntary  associations  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  "the  principal  of  the 
only  school  for  the  deaf  in  Burma 
received  some  vitamins,  milk  and 
clothing.  When  school  opened  in 
June  the  children  were  below  weight 
and  lacking  in  energy.  They  im- 
proved tremendously  and  when 
school  closed  in  September  all  had 
put  on  weight."  Such  testimony 
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BRYN   MAWR    COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 
CASE  WORK  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION          SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized 
standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department 


RICHMOND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

of  the 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Session  1948-49 
Registration — September  24  and  25,  1948 

Applications  now  being  received 

Bulletin  and  application  for  admission 

forms  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth    Avenue  Boston,    Mass. 


Would  you  like  to  join  a 

EUROPEAN  SEMINAR 

Summer  of  1948? 

Study    conditions   oil   the    field;    interview   political,   cul- 
tural,   national    leaders.    Non-profit,    cooperative    basis. 

Write: 

Dr.  ALFRED  G.  FISK.  Son  Francisco  State  College.  San  Francisco  2 


could  be  repeated  many  times. 

Now  a  new  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  is  in  the  field  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  twenty-five  member  nations  on 
its  executive  board;  and  with  a  con- 
stellation of  related  organizations  ap- 
pealing for  non-governmental  contri- 
butions to  supplement  governmental 
appropriations.  These  have  made 
possible  feeding  programs  to  date  for 
children,  for  nursing  and  pregnant 
mothers  in  twelve  European  countries. 
This  newest  formation  therefore  ex- 
pands, rather  than  contracts,  over- 
tures to  voluntary  effort.  Many  of 
the  overseas  agencies  of  ACVAFS  are 
planning  to  cooperate  with  it.  It  has 
joined  them  in  the  campaign  for 
$60,000,000  launched  by  the  American 
Overseas  Aid  and  the  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children. 

One  of  the  early  accomplishments 
of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  lay 
in  establishing  good  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  and  its  director 
general,  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  The 
Council  of  this  initial  administrative 
body  instituted  by  UN  declared  at 


its  first  session,  in   November   1943: 

Though  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  UNRRA  will  be  to  help  governments 
to  meet  welfare  needs  existing  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  this  alone 
will  not  be  enough.  The  resources,  per- 
sonnel, and  skill  of  voluntary  agencies, 
too,  will  be  needed.  .  .  . 

When  UNRRA  came  to  wind  up 
its  operations,  its  council  made  gen- 
erous recognition  of  the  work  of  these 
agencies  and  their  staffs.  To  quote  a 
minute  passed  in  December,  1946: 

They  have,  by  their  skilled  and  de- 
voted and  unselfish  efforts,  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  Administration's  activities 
and  to  the  well-being  of  countless  indi- 
vidual recipients  of  assistance  whom 
they  have  aided. 

General  Lowell  W.  Rooks,  then  di- 
rector general,  singled  out  the  "mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  Displaced 
Persons  Operations  and  to  the  work 
of  the  UNRRA  Country  Missions 
made  by  the  voluntary  agencies."  He 
hailed  "the  spirit  of  [your  own] 
council  and  staff  and  their  .  .  .  un- 
ceasing interest,  understanding,  and 
effective  action." 
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The  work  of  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service  might  be  called  a  demonstra- 
tion in  worldwide  community  or- 
ganization on  the  top  level,  carried 
through  to  the  operating  level.  For- 
eign relief  brought  a  challenge  to 
American  private  agencies.  There 
were  observers  who  thought  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  at 
all;  others  doubted  their  efficiency; 
but  they  have  established  themselves 
effectively  in  helping  to  carry  Ameri- 
can material  gifts  and  good  will  to 
other  peoples. 

In  the  course  of  this  evolution  they 
have  been  given  consistent  support 
by  the  government  agencies  set  up  to 
control  and  counsel  with  them.  The 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 
during  the  formative  period  of  the 
Council  and  the  difficult  war  years, 
and  later  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  have  vigor- 
ously supported  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  the  agencies.  This 
has  contributed  much  to  work  which 
both  our  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  in  which  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on,  now  ask 
be  continued  to  meet  continuing  need. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  a  Pro- 
gram of  Social  Work  Education  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

The  course  provides  two  years  of  academic 
credits  including  theory,  field  practice  in  selected 
social  agencies,  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  23,  1948 

GRADUATE  SEMINARS 

July  12  to  23,  1948 

91.  ADVANCED  CASEWORK.    Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

92.  SUPERVISORY    METHOD    IN    SOCIAL    CASE- 
WORK. Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

Miss  Rosemary  Reynolds 

93.  EGO  PSYCHOLOGY.        Dr.  Adelaide  M.  Johnson 

94.  THE   PSYCHOSOMATIC   CONCEPT. 

Dr.  Felix  Deutsch 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Inter-Group  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychiatric 
Program  on  the  doctorate  level  in  cooperation 
with  the  Winter  V.A.  Hospital  and  the  Menninger 
Foundation  will  begin  July  1948. 
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Organized  1942  to  improve  both  the 
quality  and  scope  of  training  for  social 
welfare  by  accrediting 

1.  The    pre-professional    and    junior-prof ee- 
slonal   curriculum  leading  to   the  B.   A. 
(B.  S.)  in  Social  Work. 

2.  The  Integrated  fire-year  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  the  M.  A.  (M.  S.)  with  a  motor  in 
social  work  and  a  minor  in  a  related  field. 

3.  Curricula    In    social    case    work,    social 
group    work,     community     organization, 
public  assistance,  social  insurance,  recre- 
ation, and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Accrediting    agency    for    the    undergraduate 
and  five-year  basic  curricula. 


T.  W.  CAPE,  President 
University  Station 
Grand  Fork* 
North  Dakota 


E.  B.  HARPER,  Chairman 
Membership  Committee 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


ARKANSAS 

AGRICULTURAL,  MECHANICAL 
AND  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 


Courses  Leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  Twelve  Fields 


Work  Recognized  by  Leading  Universities 
of  the  Country 


A  Broad  Program  in  Agriculture  and  Trades 

-A- 

Strong  Program  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Veterans 

Lawrence  A.  Davis,  President 


How  many 
important  books 
will  you  read 
this  year 


Join  the 

NONFICTION  BOOK  CLUB 

and  get  important 
books  like  these 
in  1948  at  savings 
up  to  65% 


NONFICTION  iOOK  CLUB 
257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  10 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  mem- 
ber. /  bare  indicated  my 
choices  at  rigbl.  For  every  4 
selections  purchased  I  am 
to  receive,  free,  the  current 
book  bonus,  or  any  previous 
selection  of  my  choosing.  I 
agree  to  accept  at  least  4 
selections  during  each  year. 
You  will  notify  me  of  each 
selection  by  way  of  the  free 
monthly  magazine,  so  that 
1  may  refuse  it  if  I  wish. 


Start  my  subscription  with 
the  two  selections  checked 
below.  Send  one  to  me  as 
my  FREE  bonus  book ;  the 
other  as  my  first  selection. 

Q  SPEAKING  FRANKLY,  13 
D  THF  MIND  IN  ACTION;  $3 
Q  HOME  COUNTRY.  $} 
D  WILLIAM  ALL* N  WHITE'S 

AMERICA,   $3 
D  KINGDOM  OF  ADVENTURE, 

$3 

S  GREAT    ADVENTURES,    $3 
TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE.  $3 
D  BEHIND  THE  SILKEN  CUR- 
TAIN   *    EXPLAINING  THE 

ATOM  (Bothtofetbtr.$)) 
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OF  COURSE,  you  plan  to  read  is  many  of 
the  worchwh  ile  books  as  you  can  this  year. 
But  you  planned  to  do  that  last  year. 
Remember?  And  how  many  important 
books  did  you  finally  read  ?  Didn't  you  miss  many 
books  that  you  now  wish  you  had  read ;  and  didn't  you, 
also,  waste  time  and  money  on  others  that  proved 
worthless?  Discriminating  readers  have  discovered 
a  simple  solution  to  this  problem:  join  the  N  ON  FIC- 
TION BOOK  CLUB. 

By  joining  the  NONFICTION  BOOK  CLUB  now  you 
will  benefit  in  many  ways.  First,  you  will  get  one  of 
the  books  shown  here,  FREE.  You  will  also  get  an- 
other free  bonus  book  with  each  four  selections  pur- 
chased, and  finally  you  will  get  a  free  subscription  to 
the  magazine  Nan  fiction  Book  News,  described  below. 
The  total  savings  on  your  book  purchases,  made  this 
way,  is  considerable.  And  there  are  other  savings 

MEMBERSHIP  IS  FREE.  Membership  in  this  book  club 
costs  you  nothing,  but  it  helps  you  avoid  wasting  time  and 
money  on  books  which  become  dust  collectors  after  only 
one  reading.  If  you  read  to  stop  time,  not  to  kill  time, 
subscribe  now  and  get  the  best  new  books ...  the  books 
you  will  reread  and  remember.  The  books  are  selected  by 
•  distinguished  Board  of  Judges  including  LEWIS  GAN- 
NETT of  the  N.  Y.  HeraU  Tribune,  JOSEPH  HENRY 
JACKSON  of  the  San  Frmcitco  Chronicle,  and  OR.  KIRT- 
LBY  F.  MATHER  of  Harvard  University. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  USS  COST.  Though  the  kind  of 
books  chosen  for  the  NONFICTION  BOOK  CLUB  may  be 
priced  as  high  as  $  10.00,  members  U'ill  neeer  have  to  pay 
more  than  S3.X)  for  any  selection.  You  pay  less  than  the 
published  price,  if  the  book  is  over  $3.00,  and  no  more 
than  the  published  price  if  it  is  $3.00  or  less.  A  small 
charge  is  added  to  cover  mailing  expenses.  Note  savings 
on  books  shown  and  listed  below. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE.  Just  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon.  At  the  beginning  of  each  month  you  receive  a 
free  copy  of  the  24-page  illustrated  magazine,  Nonfittion 
Boot  News,  with  pre-publkation  reports  on  forthcoming 
selections,  and  news  of  other  important  new  books.  If  the 
NONFICTION  choice  is  a  book  you  want,  you  do  nothing. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  Other- 
wise, you  simply  tell  us  (before  the  21st)  to  send  some 
other  book,  or  none  at  all,  on  the  form  supplied. 

NO  OBLIGATION.  Purchase  of  the  monthly  selections 
is  entirely  voluntary.  Y»u  remain  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing by  accepting  as  few  as  4  of  the  12  selections  offered 
each  year,  and  you  can  cancel  your  subscription  any  rime 
after  purchasing  4  selections.  If,  at  any  rime,  the  current 
free  bonus  book  is  one  you  do  not  want,  you  may  substi- 
tute any  one  of  the  regular  previous  selections. 


Here  are  some  recent  NONFICTION  BOOK 
CLUB  selections.  You  can  start  your  subscrip- 
tion with  any  of  these,  and  you  can  select 
any  other  one  as  your  FRBB  bonus  book. 
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by  Setig  Hecht.  $2.75,  *nd      {(Both  books 
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HOMELESS,  TEMPEST-TOSSED 

The  Challenge  of  Europe's  DPs  to  the  American  Congress 


Survey  Graphic  Points  with  Pride 

To  These  Fresh  and  Recent  Strokes 


Its  latest  big  job  was 

.  .  .  FOOD,  its  special  issue  last  month  on  the  most 

acute  problem  in  the  world  which,  along  with  other 

commendation,    drew    from    the   New    York    Times 

(March  21)   an  editorial  recognizing  "this  brilliant 

series  of  articles." 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  takes  special  pride,  also,  in 

.  .  .  "Doing   Something   About   Prejudice,"   by   Dr. 

Julius  Schreiber  (February),  a  brass-tack  analysis  of 

the  racial  psychosis,  of  which  more  than  22,000  re- 

prints have  been  ordered  already  as  an  indication  of 

public  appreciation. 

.  .  .  EDUCATION,  the  special  issue   (November) 

which  was  showered  with  praise  from  coast  to  coast 

for  its  sharp  qualitative  analysis  of  American  schools 

and  colleges. 

...  its  untiring  stand  against  segregation  and  color 

discrimination,  which  led  a  sugar-cane  Congressman 

last  May  to  rise  in  the  House  and  call  upon  his  col- 

leagues to  consign   "this  filthy  instrument  of  evil" 

(Survey  Graphic)  "to  the  flames,  and  then  bury  the 

ashes." 

...  its  Mental  Health  Series,  bringing  together  a 

group  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  to  discuss  this 

most  pressing  of  modern  personal  and  international 

heartaches. 

...  its   series   on   Recent   Developments   in   Social 

Thinking,  an  inspiration  and  a  light  this  past  winter 

on  basic  post-war  perplexities. 

For  Your  Convenience  .  .  . 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


OR 


Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Survey  Associates. 

Increase  my  contribution. 
Check  enclosed  for  $  ......... 


OR 

0  Expect  remittance  of  $ on 

NAME 

ADDRESS  . 


A  membership  of  $10  or  more  includes  a  joint  subscription 
to  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  for  the 
12  months  the  membership  runs.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
the  balance  of  your  present  subscription  to  a  friend  of  your 
choice  or  to  a  library. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  furthermore  feels  particular  pride 
...  in  its  contribution  toward  open-eyed  calmness  in 
our  relations  with  Russia  (Philip  E.  Mosely,  Decem- 
ber) ;  its  fine  analysis  of  the  Geneva  trade  agreements 
(J.  B.  Condliffe,  September)  ;  its  non-partisan  realism 
about  1948  national  politics  (Irving  Dilliard,  January 
-"unbiased  statesmanship,"  an  Indiana  reader  called 
it)  ;  its  lively,  human,  alert  reports  on  Great  Britain 
(S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Helen  Hall,  Ferdinand  Kuhn)  . 


This  Pardonable  Pride  could  go  on.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
is  proud  of  the  way  it  has  hammered  along  month 
after  month  at  decent  housing,  health,  human  dignity, 
a  square  deal  for  far-off  Americans  in  Alaska  and 
Panama,  and  the  application  of  intelligence  and  for- 
bearance to  labor  difficulties.  Looking  through  this 
current  issue,  you'll  discover  familiar  causes,  still 
treated  with  vigor  and  freshness.  The  magazine,  also, 
has  looked  pretty  good  as  to  illustrations  and  typog- 
raphy, and  any  subscriber  who  left  it  lying  on  his  table 
has  missed  some  interesting  evenings  just  for  good 
reading,  quite  aside  from  social  significance. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  has  its  Pride,  and  a  very  good  thing 

that  is. 

But  here's  the  point. 
PRIDE    DOESN'T    PAY   THE    PRINTER,    whose 

charges  are  away  up  —  nearly  100  percent. 
PRIDE    DOESN'T   SETTLE    BILLS    FROM    THE 

PAPER  COMPANY,  now  almost  doubled. 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  is  in  the  red,  as  of  this  April  issue, 

and  pride  doesn't  pull  it  out. 


This  puts  the  problem  up  to  the  reader. 

The  SUBSCRIBER  can  become  a  member  of  Survey 

Associates,  Inc.,  $10  a  year. 
The  MEMBER  can  raise  his  contribution.    The  sky's 

the  limit  but  why  not  at  least  $25  or  $50? 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  can  not  go  on  indefinitely  piling  up 

a  deficit,  proudly  or  not. 

If  this  magazine  is  to  keep  on  generating  the  force, 
sanity  and  inspiration  to  American  life  which  it  has 
done  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has 
done  with  vitality  undimmed  in  1947  and  1948,  this 
operating  loss  has  got  to  be  met.  Won't  YOU  send 
YOUR  check  at  once? 


Luis  little  fellow  wasn't  born  with 

silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  but  his 

nothcr  is  a  stockholder  just  the  same. 

?or  she's  one  of  the  thousands  and 
tiousands  of  mothers  —  young  and 
ild  — among  the  390,000  women 
i'ho  arc  stockholders  of  the  Anieri- 
an  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corn- 
any.  They  outnumber  the  men! 


They  are  women  in  all  walks  of  life. 
The  majority  give  their  occupation 
as  "housewife."  Many -others  are 
teachers,  nurses,  stenographers, 
clerks  and  sales  people. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  girls  and 
women  who  work  for  the  Telephone 
Companies  cither  own  A.  T.  &  T. 
stock  or  are  buying  it  out  of  wages. 


No  other  stock  is  so  widely  held  by 
so  many  people  all  over  America  — 
and  there  are  more  stockholders 
now  than  ever  before.  The  total 
exceeds  723,000. 

So  you  can  see  that  this  is  a  business 
that  is  owned  by  the  people.  It  was 
built  by  the  savings  of  the  many, 
rather  than  the  wealth  of  the  few. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


THIS  IS  a  bargain  rate  for 
A 


America's  famous  magazine 
of  independent  opinion.  It  is 
a  special  introductory  offer 
which  brings  you  more  than 
100  articles,  stories  and  fea- 
tures at  a  cost  of  less  than  1<  each.  Over  the  next  six  months  THE 
MERCURY  will  take  you  behind  the  headlines  .  .  .  interpret  national  and 
world  affairs  with  courage  and  clarity . . .  introduce  you,  via  intimate 
profiles,  to  key  figures  in  and  out  of  government . . .  tell  you  about  the 
significant  new  books . . .  and  generally  keep  you  informed  and  enter- 
tained hour  after  hour  with  thought-provoking  reading.  Truly  a  rare 
bargain  at  the  special  rate  of  $1  for  six  months! 

IN  THE  MERCURY  FOR  APRIL 

THE  FUND-RAISING  BUSINESS  John  Wieting 

THE  FUTURE  OF  DWIGHT  EISENHOWER Donald  Robinson 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION   Clintie  Winfrey  Kenney 

THE  GREAT  GANOL  FIASCO Richard  L.  Neuberger 

GERMAN  ANTI-SEMITISM  TODAY  Richard  Hanser 

THE  STATE  OF  IOWA  Henry  G.  Felsen 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PULITZER  PRIZES Carroll  Binder 

SAGEBRUSH  JUSTICE  Wayne  Card 

You  CAN'T  BEAT  THE  HORSES  Robert  Saunders  Dowst 

CURI.EV  OF  BOSTON   Frank  L.  Kluckhohn 

Also:  Down  to  Earth  .  .  .  The  Skeptics'  Corner  .  .  .  The  Soap  Box  .  .  . 
The  Library  .  .  .  The  Theatre  .  .  .  The  Open  Forum  .  .  .  plus  fiction, 
poetry,  and  reviews  of  current  books  and  records. 


Print  name  and  address  below,  tear  out  this  coupon,  and 
mail  with  $1  to  The  American  Mercury,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  It  is  understood  that  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  if  you  don't  like  the  first  issue. 
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Among  Ourselves 

JL  OOD    IS    A   QUESTION    STILL   WITH    US,    NOT- 

\\ithstandlng  the  hundred-page  special  is- 
sue which  Survey  Graphic  devoted  to  it 
last  month.  Plenty  of  new  angles  to  the 
subject  remain.  Comment  reaching  this 
office  in  recent  weeks  indicates  that  the 
March  issue  was  only  a  beginning. 

One  of  the  most  explicit  statements  in 
those  pages  was  that  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Dodds  that  "you  cannot  get 
peace,  order,  decency,  dignity  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  even  a  good  day's  work  on 
empty  stomachs."  And  the  New  York. 
Times  was  moved  to  quote  the  sentence  of 
Sir  Norman  Angell  that  hunger  "sets  up 
the  conditions  most  favorable,  first  perhaps 
to  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  then  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  autocracy,  privilege  and 
dictatorship." 

And  here  is  a  variation  on  the  theme 
from  a  radio  talk  by  Quincy  Howe  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  taking 
off  from  Survey  Graphic's  issue:  —  "Can 
the  world  go  to  war  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach? In  view  of  what  the  experts  on  food 
and  health  have  to  say,  it's  hard  to  share 
the  fears  that  some  alarmists  have  re- 
cently expressed.  War  breeds  hunger  and 
hunger  breeds  war.  But  modern  war  re- 
quires an  immense  popular  effort;  it  eats 
up  half  and  more  than  half  of  any  nation's 
income;  it  requires  long  advance  prepara- 
tion. .  .  .  But  during  the  next  year  or  two 
— and  probably  for  longer  than  that — the 
physical  weakness  of  most  of  the  world's 
people  offers  perhaps  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace." 

There  might  be  a  certain  grim  consola- 
tion in  Mr.  Howe's  remarks,  by  a  narrow 
construction.  If  peace  only  could  be  mea- 
sured by  hunger,  the  world  certainly 
could  banish  the  slightest  belligerent 
thought.  It  has  hunger  enough  for  any- 
thing. But  the  problem  is  broader.  As  the 
Foreword  said  last  month,  "to  plan  peace 
and  not  reckon  with  food  is  to  build  on 
quicksand." 

THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  CONTEST  FOR 
iiigh  school  students,  sponsored  jointly  by 
Sumy  Graphic  and  Scholastic,  is  currently 
being  judged  and  it  is  hoped  the  winners 
may  be  announced  next  month.  The  judges 
are  Professor  Paul  Hanna  of  Stanford 
University,  Jean  and  Jess  Ogden  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  extension  service, 
and  Beulah  Amidon,  associate  editor  of 
SuiTey  Graphic.  Entries  consist  of  essays 
describing  worthwhile  projects  carried  out 
in  the  students'  home  communities,  and 
the  winning  essay  is  to  be  published  shortly 
in  this  magazine. 

DR.  JULIUS  SCHREIBER'S  STRIKING  ARTICLE 
from  the  February  issue,  "Doing  Something 
About  Prejudice,"  is  now  available  in  re- 
print. Orders  have  been  received  already 
for  22,000  copies,  and  Survey  Graphic  has 
made  available  an  additional  500  copies 
for  individual  distribution.  They  may  be 
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had  at  5  cents  apiece,  which  covers  mail- 
ing and   cost  of  handling. 


£\f.ONC    WITH    THE    ARTICLES    IN    THIS    ISiUE 

on  Displaced  Persons  there  ought  to  be 
found  space  for  an  anecdote  from  one  of 
the  "Eternal  Light"  radio  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  A  DP  walked  into  a  travel 
agency,  asking  for  a  ticket.  The  conversa- 
tion was  something  like  this: — 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  at- 
tendant. 

"Let  me  see,"  mused  the  DP.  "What 
countries  have  you  got?  May  I  look  at 
your  map  and  make  a  selection?" 

A  pause,  and  the  clicking  sound  of 
a  spinning  globe. 

"It     isn't     here,"     answered     the     DP. 


"Haven't  you  got  some  other  places  be- 
sides these?  There's  no  place  on  this  globe 
I  can  go  to." 

READERS  INTERESTED  IN  FURTHER  DETAILS  OF 
the  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Health  to  be  held  in  London  in  August 
(see  page  213,  "Mental  Health  &  World 
Citizenship"  by  Dr.  John  R.  Rees)  may 
write  to  the  International  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  19. 

Dr.  Rees,  by  the  way,  is  editor  of  the 
new  book  that  might  be  called  a  psychi- 
atric detective  classic — "The  Case  of  Ru- 
dolph Hess."  Dr.  Rees  correlated  the  joint 
authorship  of  the  eight  doctors  who  had 
Hess  in  charge — with  the  interesting  as- 
sistance of  John  Dickson  Carr,  British 
mystery  writer. 
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".  .  .  condemned  to  a  purposeless  existence  in   their  barren 
camps,  forced  by  circumstances  to  live  on  international  charity." 


S  U  RVEV 


PHIC 


"Homeless,  Tempest -Tossed" 

This  is  a  direct  challenge  to  Congress:  What  about  the  Displaced  Persons 
who  have  been  barred  from  an  America  where  warm  hearts  are  eager  to  help? 


WILLIAM  S.  BERNARD 


LAST  MONTH,  A  FAINT  RAY  OF  HOPE 
reached  out  toward  Europe's 
DP  camps,  where  nearly  a  million 
uprooted  persons  have  languished 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  After  three 
long  years,  Congress  will  have  a 
chance  to  consider  legislation  in  their 
behalf.  Whether  that  faint  ray  will 
become  a  trans-Atlantic  beacon,  guid- 
ing some  of  these  homeless  to  our 
shores,  will  depend  on  the  American 
people's  determination  to  make  Con- 
gress carry  out  the  national  will. 

These  Displaced  Persons  are  those 
twice  unhappy  people  who  have  sur- 
vived years  of  forced  labor  or  im- 
prisonment to  find  themselves  blocked 
from  return  to  their  homelands  by 
political  or  religious  persecution.  The 
congressional  action  which  sent  them 
hope  for  a  new  life  was  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  approval  of 
S-2242,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin. 

Actually  the  bill  is  a  bad  one  in 
its  present  form,  at  least  a  very  de- 
fective one.  But  at  least  it  gives  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  debate  the  issue, 
make  amendments,  and  produce  effec- 
tive action.  Up  till  now  no  bill  which 
would  open  our  doors  has  been  able 
to  get  out  of  committee. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  news- 
reels,  radio,  and  press 
have  played  up  the  plight 
of  the  displaced,  making 
;  the  initials  "DP"  into  a 
word  as  internationally 
understood  as  "Okay." 
Misery  makes  good  copy 
— good  "human  interest." 
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All  the  publicity,  however,  has  not 
served  to  better  the  tragic  position 
of  the  human  beings  who  exist  in 
an  international  twilight  zone,  grudg- 
ingly tolerated  by  their  former  en- 
emies among  whom  they  live  and 
by  their  former  allies  who  feed  them. 
Their  residences  are  still  converted 
concentration  camps  or  makeshift 
barracks  scattered  throughout  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.  For  many, 
to  return  home  would  be  to  risk 
imprisonment  or  death  —  in  So- 
viet dominated  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  for 
example.  Religious  persecution  is  a 
deterrent  for  many  others.  Seven  out 
of  ten  displaced  persons  are  Roman 
Catholic,  many  of  them  gravely 
shaken  by  the  fate  of  Archbishop 
Stepinac.  The  20  percent  who  are 
Jews  do  not  wish  to  live  under  the 
shadow  of  their  former  unhappiness. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  offer 
no  real  haven.  Their  battered  econ- 
omies, presently  dependent  on  aid 
from  the  United  States,  cannot  use 
the  talents  of  the  displaced.  Nor  do 
many  of  the  DPs  wish  to  take  part 
in  building  up  countries  which 
brought  them  misery  and  enslave- 
ment. Those  in  Germany,  the  ma- 
jority, do  not  want  to  be  amalga- 


— By  the  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Dis- 
placed Persons,  an  organization  for  securing  emergency 
legislation  to  permit  entrance  into  this  country  of  a 
fair  share  of  Europe's  displaced.  Mr.  Bernard  is  pres- 
ently on  leave  from  the  National  Committee  on 
Immigration  of  which  he  is  executive  director. 


mated  with  the  German  population. 
Therefore,  resettlement  elsewhere  is 
their  only  hope.  And  as  persecuted, 
homeless  people  have  done  for  the 
past  three  hundred  years,  they  look 
to  America. 

HAT     HAVE     THEY      FOUND      THUS 

far?  A  closed  door.  Or  a  door  so 
nearly  tight  shut  that  in  the  two  years 
after  liberation  only  29,000  DPs  have 
been  able  to  make  use  of  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  the  law  allows, 
entrance  of  153,929  persons  each  year 
from  outside  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, the  quota  system  is  set  so  dis- 
advantageously  for  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe — the  areas  of  DP  origin 
— that  it  presents  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier for  all  but  the  lucky  few.  Will 
a  man  who  spent  six  years  between 
concentration  camp  and  forced  labor 
and  three  years  in  a  DP  camp  be 
able  to  begin  life  anew  after  wait- 
ing five,  ten,  or  fifty  years  for  his 
quota  number  to  come  up?  All  the 
quotas  for  immigrants  born  in  the 
native  countries  of  approximately  one 
million  displaced  persons  now  in  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy  add  up  to  a 
little  more  than  10,000  a  year.  Of 
what  good  is  a  yearly  quota  of  238 
to  75,000  Latvians  await- 
ing the  chance  to  live 


again 


More    than    one 


hundred  and  fifty  years 
would  have  to  pass  be- 
fore even  half  of  them 
could  gain  entrance  to 
this  country. 
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HOMES  away  from  home,  1948  version 
— for  the  homeless  no  privacy 


Thus  stymied  from  repatriation  by 
fear,  and  barred  from  resettlement 
by  peculiar  legalisms,  the  displaceel 
persons  seem  condemned  to  a  pur- 
poseless existence  in  their  barren 
camps,  forced  by  circumstances  to  live 
on  international  charity. 


w, 


HAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  AMERICAN 

ingenuity  that  it  leaves  us  still  strug- 
gling with  the  same  makeshift  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  DP  prob- 
lem was  first  tackled?  When  the 
allied  armies  liberated  the  DPs  in 
early  1945,  they  fed  and  cared  for 
them  on  an  emergency  basis.  This 
temporary  arrangement  was  replaced 
by  another  —  equally  temporary, 
equally  unsatisfactory.  Short-lived 
UNRRA  administered  American  and 
British  Army  relief.  UNRRA's  suc- 
cessor, the  Preparatory  Commission 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation, is  but  a  temporary  commis- 
sion for  a  temporary  organization. 

While  each  of  these  organizations 
has  striven  magnificently  to  maintain 
DP  morale,  they  could  not  and  can- 
not provide  the  basic  solution  —  re- 
settlement— unless  doors  are  open  and 
welcome  mats  put  out  in  the  more 
prosperous  areas  of  the  world. 

A  few  lamps  of  hospitality  have 
glimmered  elsewhere.  Thus  we  read 
in  this  same  issue  about  the  Jewish 
DPs  whom  Norway  accepted  last 
year  (page  195).  The  brightest  wel- 
come has  come  from  Great  Britain, 
which  has  already  transported  30,000 
displaced  persons  across  the  English 
Channel  to  work  in  agriculture,  coal 
mining,  steel,  and  domestic  service. 
Belgium  has  been  glad  to  get  some 
25,000  displaced  persons  for  her  mines. 
Other  countries  have  also  taken  DPs 
for  specific  jobs,  but  some  countries 
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have  limited  entry  to  unattached  men. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  some 
48,000  Jews  have  managed  legally  to 
get  to  Palestine  since  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe.  But  these  are  only 
drops  out  of  the  large  reservoir  of  po- 
tential human  resources,  awaiting  tap- 
ping in  the  DP  camps  of  Europe.  It 
remains  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  leadership  in  opening  up  wider 
channels  through  which  these  camps 
can  be  emptied. 

The  Russians — who  have  been  do- 
ing everything  in  their  power  to  get 
the  DPs  to  "come  home"  —  have 
seized  on  the  present  stalemate  as  a 
propaganda  weapon  in  the  cold  war 
against  the  United  States.  Broadcasts, 
beamed  not  merely  to  the  DP  camps, 
but  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  have  said  in  es- 
sence: "The  United  States  is  hypo- 
critical. While  she  piously  talks 
about  democracy  and  freedom,  she 
leaves  you  to  rot  in  camps.  She  re- 
fuses to  take  you  in  as  Russia  will." 

Americans  are  not  cold-hearted. 
The  agitation  to  allow  greater  num- 
bers of  DPs  into  this  country  began 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  almost 


as  soon  as  their  plight  became  known, 
and  it  has  grown  increasingly  in  in- 
tensity. In  fact,  many  persons  and  or- 
ganizations which  once  went  on  rec- 
ord against  letting  in  any  of  "those 
foreigners"  have  reversed  their  atti- 
tudes and  officially  endorsed  legisla- 
tion to  permit  entry  of  a  fair  share  of 
displaced  persons.  Among  such  are 
the  American  Legion  and  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

But  the  ways  of  democracy  arc 
sometimes  slow  and  devious.  And  the 
voices  of  the  150  percent  Americans, 
if  few,  are  loud.  Thus,  at  this  point 
it  looks  as  though  the  best  chances 
for  effective  action  in  the  Senate  lie 
in  strengthening  the  weaker  Wiley 
measure  introduced  as  the  end  result 
of  obstructionist  tactics  in  the  House 
last  fall. 


A     1-KKBI.E    COUNTERPART    OF    THE 

House  Stratton  bill,  long  languishing 
in  committee,  the  Wiley  bill  has  the 
virtue  of  having  leaped  that  hurdle. 
But  it  has  dartgerous  defects.  It 
cuts  the  Stratton  quota  from  400,000 
to  100,000,  to  be  admitted  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  It  limits  eligibil- 
ity to  DPs  who  entered  Italy  or  the 
American,  British,  or  French  occu- 
pation zones  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria between  September  1,  1939  and 
December  22,  1945.  It  restricts  en- 
trance to  persons  who  already  have 
assurance  of  suitable  employment  and 
housing.  It  requires  that  50  percent 
of  these  extra  visas  be  given  to  DPs 
who  were  formerly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  who  will  be  so  employed 
in  the  United  States.  It  also  provides 
that  50  percent  of  the  visas  go  to  per- 
sons whose  country  of  origin  "has 
been  annexed  by  a  foreign  power." 
These  provisions  hardly  provide  a 
democratic  basis  for  selection,  for 


HOME — a  cot  with  storage  facilities 


HOME — barracks  near  Frankfurt 
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they  discriminate  against  many  per- 
sons shut  out  now  only  by  the  nu- 
merical limitations  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws,  whose  need  for  a  useful 
life  is  as  great  as  those  in  the  favored 
categories. 

The  conditions  requiring  DPs  to 
have  a  house  and  job  awaiting  them 
in  this  country  would  practically 
limit  entrance  to  those  who  have 
friends  or  relatives  in  America  to 
pave  the  way  for  them.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  some  industrialists, 
farmers,  or  even  housewives  may 
promise  both  work  and  housing  to 
persons  with  specific  skills,  sight  un- 
seen; but  the  problem  of  fitting  to- 
gether individuals  and  jobs  that  are 
three  thousand  miles  apart  would 
present  formidable  administrative  dif- 
ficulties. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  motive 
behind  the  provision  limiting  visa  eli- 
gibility to  DPs  who  came  into  Ger- 
many before  the  end  of  1945,  for  this 
would  exclude  not  only  the  many 
Jews  who  fled  Poland  in  1946  but 
also  the  many  anti-Communists  who 
have  escaped  from  the  Baltic  states 
•ind  Russia's  satellite  countries,  in- 
cluding the  newest  crop  of  DPs — 

iose  Czechs  for  whom  the  death  of 


Czechoslovakia!!    democracy    is    their 
own  death  warrant. 


T, 


HE  POLICY  OF  ALLOTTING  50  PERCENT 

of  the  visas  to  agricultural  workers 
who  would  presumably  get  additional 
visas  for  their  wives  and  children 
would  tend  to  let  farmers  and  their 
dependents  consume  the  entire  quota. 
In  addition  to  persons  with  industrial 
skills  or  potentialities,  many  gifted 
persons  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  pro- 
fessions would  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
As  farming  represents  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  occupations  of  DPs, 
this  provision  is  doubly  discriminatory. 

The  allotment  of  50  percent  of  the 
visas  to  persons  from  countries  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviets  would  result 
in  an  unfair  distribution  by  national- 
ity, for  it  would  give  half  of  them  to 
persons  from  the  Baltic  States  and 
what  was  once  Eastern  Poland  and 
the  Polish  Ukraine,  while  such  per- 
sons are  a  decided  minority  in  DP 
camps.  This  provision,  moreover,  di- 
rectly contravenes  American  foreign 
policy,  which  has  not  recognized 
R  ussia's  annexations. 

Actually,  as  the  bill  stands,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  as  many  as 


the  100,000  displaced  persons  would 
ever  gain  entrance. 

The  proposal  is  worded  so  as  to 
prevent  carry-over  from  the  first  to 
the  second  year  in  event  that  the  full 
50,000  are  not  admitted  by  June  30, 
1949.  This  provision  along  with  the 
administrative  difficulties  might  result 
in  only  half  the  number  of  legally 
allowed  DPs  ever  arriving  here. 


N, 


ONE    OF    THE    RESTRICTIONS    AND 

limitations  of  the  Wiley  bill  are  con- 
tained in  the  measure  introduced  into 
the  house  a  year  ago  by  Representa- 
tive William  G.  Stratton,  Republican 
of  Illinois.  The  Stratton  bill,  H.R. 
2910,  would  simply  admit,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  quota  immigrants,  400,- 
000  displaced  persons,  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  annually  for  four  years  as  a 
temporary  emergency  measure.  Exist- 
ing laws  provide  for  screening  of  all 
immigrants  for  moral,  physical,  politi- 
cal, and  financial  soundness. 

Public  hearings  on  the  Stratton  bill 
before  the  subcommittee  on  immigra- 
tion of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, began  on  June  4,  1947,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourned.  Support  came  from 
such  powerful  and  diverse  sources  as 
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Secretary  George  C.  Marshall,  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  Rob- 
erts, former  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark,  Dean  Earl  G.  Harrison  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and  former  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  Bishop  William  T.  Mul- 
loy  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference,  and  other  persons 
•experienced  in  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion laws,  displaced  persons,  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  A  total  of  twenty- 
eigh^favorable  witnesses  appeared. 

The  list  of  opposing  witnesses  is 
revealing.  There  were  eight  in  all, 
but  four  have  since  withdrawn  op- 
position. Those  remaining  are:  Mer- 
win  K.  Hart,  long  renowned  as  a 
leading  American  apologist  for  fas- 
cism; John  B.  Trevor,  whose  organi- 
zation, the  Coalition  of  Patriotic  So- 
cieties was  once  indicted  for  sedition; 
George  Washington  Williams,  head 
of  a  "national"  association  composed 
of  ninety-eight  "descendants"  of  the 
War  of  1812,  all  living  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  Charles  E.  Bab- 
cock,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Junior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics, designated  by  its  chairman 
as  a  "patriotic"  society. 


A 


MAJOR  VICTORY   FOR  THE  SPONSORS 

of  the  Stratton  bill  came  with  the  offi- 
cial support  of  the  AFL  and  CIO, 
both  organizations  which  are  keenly 
aware  of  relationships  of  immigra- 
tion to  employment.  William  Green 
and  Philip  Murray  have  asserted  that 
the  admission  of  100,000  persons  a 
year  for  four  years,  offers  no  threat 
to  the  job  security  of  America's  more 
than  60,000,000  productive  workers. 

Actually,  129  national  organizations 
with  a  total  membership  of  nearly 
40,000,000  people— have  called  for  pas- 
sage of  displaced  persons  legislation. 
They  include  the  principal  veterans 
organizations,  labor  unions,  the  major 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  wel- 
fare agencies,  women's  clubs,  profes- 
sional and  educational  groups. 

More  dramatic  than  support  in  it- 
self is  the  reversal  of  position  under- 
gone by  many  of  these  groups.  Credit 
for  the  changed  viewpoint  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  educational  activities 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Dis- 
placed Persons  which,  since  its  for- 
mation in  December  1946,  has  con- 


tinually stressed  these  five  key  facts: 

— that  the  American  economy  needs 
the  displaced  persons  with  their  valuable 
skills; 

— that  the  health,  moral,  political,  and 
financial  requirements  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  will  not  be  abrogated; 

— that  displaced  persons  admitted  to 
this  country  will  not  compete  with 
Americans  for  jobs  and  housing; 

— that  the  admission  of  displaced  per- 
sons would  mean  a  saving  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
their  care  in  Europe; 

— that  the  displaced  persons  represent 
the  major  Western  religions  —  80  per- 
cent being  Christian  and  20  percent 
Jewish. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Congress  in 
July  1947,  a  Senate  bill  on  displaced 
persons  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Homer  Ferguson  (R.  Mich.).  The 
Ferguson  bill  would  provide  for  the 
admission  of  an  unspecified  number 
of  displaced  persons.  But  a  clause 
premising  their  entrance  on  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  "cultural,  religious, 
and  economic  welfare"  of  the  country 
might  arbitarily  restrict  entrance  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  or  religion. 

Congressional  opponents  of  the 
Stratton  and  Ferguson  bills  have  so 
delayed  action  that  opponents  have 
gleefully  announced  that  neither  will 
ever  come  out  of  committee.  It  was 
from  this  opposition  that  the  Wiley 
bill  came  into  being.  The  delaying 
tactics  resulted  in  the  appointment 
last  fall  of  both  Senate  and  House 
committees  to  make  on-the-spot  in- 
vestigations of  the  DP  problem;  the 
former  being  headed  by  Senator 
Chapman  Revercomb,  Republican  of 
West  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  ve- 
hement opponents  of  increased  immi- 
gration in  any  form,  and  the  latter 
by  Representative  James  Fulton,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania,  a  friend  of 
the  DPs.  Both  committees  have  re- 
ported back,  and  it  was  the  Rever- 
comb report  that  shaped  the  Wiley 
bill.  Since  then  Representatives  Ful- 
ton and  Frank  Fellows  of  Maine  have 
also  indicated  that  they  will  introduce 
DP  legislation. 

Passage  of  the  Wiley  bill  as  it 
stands  would  represent  hardly  more 
than  a  token  gesture  to  the  DPs, 
with  the  end  result  of  permanently 
shutting  out  the  major  portion  of  po- 
tentially useful  immigrants  among 
them.  But  the  chance  it  presents  the 
Senate  to  debate  the  whole  problem 
of  displaced  persons  will  give  friends 
of  the  DPs  an  opportunity  to  amend 


it  into  more  liberal  form.  Among 
these  persons  are  a  number  of  strong, 
important  figures  in  the  Senate. 

Liberal  Senators  are  momentarily 
expected  to  introduce  the  following 
amendments  which  would  correct 
some  of  the  Wiley  bill's  defects. 

1.  To  increase  the  figure  from  100,000 
to  200,000  DPs  for  two  years. 

2.  To  eliminate  the  provision   favor- 
ing those  of  Baltic  or  East  Polish  origin. 

3.  To   change   the   cut    off    date   for 
DPs  from  December  22,  1945  to  April 
21,  1947,  or  to  the  date  of  the  bill. 

4.  To    strengthen    the    administrative 
provisions  of  the  measure,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate red  tape. 

5.  To   reduce    the    number    of    visas 
given  to  farmers  so  as  to  relate  more 
fairly   the   percentage   of  visas   to   their 
numbers. 

That  these  men  will  have  their  con- 
stituents behind  them  is  indicated  by 
the  development  in  recent  months  ot 
a  genuine  grass  roots  movement  to 
admit  displaced  persons  to  the  United 
States.  The  movement  began  in 
North  Dakota,  growing  out  of  an  in- 
creasing concern  over  a  shortage  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  industrial  and 
farm  workers.  It  resulted  in  the  gov 
c-rnor's  appointment  of  a  citizens  com 
mission  to  investigate  the  possibilits 
of  resettling  displaced  persons  to  fill 
the  need.  It  has  since  that  time  spread 
to  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  all 
states  now  having  DP  commissions. 
Investigations  by  these  commissions 
have  indicated  a  favorable  sentiment 
among  farmers,  labor  leaders,  and  in 
dustrialists. 


V^LEARLY,   FOR    EVERY    REASON   —  COLD 

practicality  as  well  as  warm  humani- 
tarianism — we  must  admit  our  fair 
share  of  these  people.  Perhaps  the 
most  compelling  reason  is  given  in 
these  words  of  Mr.  Fulton: 

To  see  displaced  persons  in  their 
camps,  to  observe  the  courageous  efforts 
of  most  of  them  to  maintain  dignity 
...  is  to  learn  that  most  of  these  peo 
pie,  given  an  adequate  approach  to  the 
solution  of  their  problems  will  be  an 
asset  and  not  a  liability  to  the  western 
world.  .  .  . 

We  have  accepted  the  humane  prin 
ciple  that  no  displaced  persons  should 
lie  forced  to  return  to  their  homelands. 
We  must,  therefore,  equally  assure 
those  who  cannot  go  home  again  that 
they  will  not  be  condemned  to  a  living 
death  but  will  be  resettled  where  they 
can  find  a  home  and  peace. 
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These  Survivors . . . 
of  Great  Fortitude 


They  are  the  victors,  clinging  to  life  in  the 
DP  Camps,  and  their  attitude  shows  the 
stuff  of  their  characters. 

GERTRUDE  ELY 


very  strong  coercive 
measures  were  needed  to 
^  these  people.  They  had  to  be 
hurt  at  the  most  sensitive  spot — their 
children." 


I  approached  the  DP  camps  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  thinking 
I  could  imagine  the  conditions  under 
which  these  people  were  living  and 
the  experiences  over  which  they  had 
so  far  been  victorious,  but  actually 
there,  I  realized  that  the  life  was  un- 
imaginable. 

The  quotation  above  and  the  two 
others  which  follow  are  from  the  of- 
ficial record  of  the  trial  at  Nurem- 
berg of  SS  men  assigned  to  special 
duties  concerned  with  Germanization 
and  the  extermination  of  adults  and 
children  of  conquered  people.  Out  of 
such  systematically  planned  cruelty 
and  terror  have  survived  the  people 
now  living  in  the  Displaced  Persons 
camps  and  in  the  camps  for  unaccom- 
panied children. 

Victorious  is  a  good  word  to  use 
for  them,  these  survivors  of  many 
nationalities,  these  very  human  hu- 
man beings  of  great  fortitude.  Surely 
their  strength  of  spirit  and  hope  that 
a  better  world  is  possible  have  played 
the  largest  part  in  survival,  not  only 
physical  but  spiritual. 

One  bright  young  French  girl  of 
seventeen,  kidnaped  from 
France  because  she  was 
working  in  the  under- 
ground, was  sent  to  a 
camp  where,  at  unex- 
pected times  day  or 
night,  she  was  taken  out, 
strapped  to  a  board  and 
beaten  with  cords.  Her 
body  is  scarred  but  not 


Three  Lions 


the  most  sensitive  spot — their  children" 


her  spirit  nor  hope.  She  told  me  that 
because  she  was  able  to  exercise  her 
faith  in  liberation  and  in  the  future 
she  could  often  bear  the  pain  without 
crying  out,  and  sometimes  she  could 
so  detach  herself  from  her  body  that 
she  actually  did  not  feel  the  pain. 
This  is  the  kind  of  human  material 
that  some  people  in  this  country  are 
still  saying  we  should  not  admit. 

The  DPs  usually  are  housed  in 
stark,  unfriendly  former  German  bar- 
racks or  in  partially  damaged  factory 
buildings,  rarely  with  heat,  without 
running  water  or  hot  water  and  of- 
ten with  no  soap.  Yet  these  people 
and  their  children  manage  to  put  up 
a  miraculously  good  appearance.  Pri- 
vacy has  been  impossible  during  years 
of  war  and  "liberation."  The  only 
partitions  in  most  of  the  long,  bare 
rooms  are  made  by  hanging  blankets 
or  papers  or  bits  of  clothing  on  a 
string.  Even  though  several  families 


— By  a  recent  visitor  to  Europe,  invited  to  observe 
the  needs  of  children  for  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  and  the  International 
Childen's  Emergency  Fund.  Long  concerned  with  com- 
munity and  national  affairs,  Miss  Ely  has  served  as 
a  member  of  numerous  official  and  voluntary  agencies 
in  her  home  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


and  single  men  and  girls  live  in  these 
screened -off  places  they  appreciate 
pathetically  the  small  amount  of  pri- 
vacy they  indicate. 

There  are  practically  no  amenities 
except  in  some  camps  where  the  Bal- 
tic people  or  Poles  or  Yugoslavs  have 
managed  to  embroider  on  old  pieces 
of  cotton  or  have  painted  pictures  on 
burlap  or  put  a  plant  in  a  tin  can. 
Their  spirit  is  admirable  after  the 
years  of  brutal  treatment  and  of  the 
apparent  indifference  of  the  liberating 
countries  to  receive  them.  There  is 
comparatively  little  bitterness — chiefly 
anxiety  to  find  home  and  work  and 
a  future  for  their  children. 

In  many  camps  skilled  tailors,  tin- 
smiths, shoemakers,  carpenters,  dress- 
makers, weavers  were  being  helped  by 
the  United  Nations  Preparatory  Com- 
mission  for  the  International  Relief 
Organization — directors  of  the  camps 
to   remodel  suits  and  dresses,   make 
utensils  out  of  tin   con- 
tainers,    contrive     furni- 
ture and  shoes  out  of  old 
materials.  I  noticed  some 
good  looking  shoes  were 
being  made  of  pieces  of 
old  American  shoes. 

These  850,000  displaced 
people  have  more  than 
120  skills  and  this  is 
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The  various  artisans  maintain  their  skill  and  their  morale 


the  way  they  are  keeping  in  practice 
and  training  apprentices. 


hey  too^  non-Germans  and 
forced  the  best  to  become  Germans. 
Those  remaining  in  their  countries 
would  weaken  their  own  nation,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Nazis." 

In  spite  of  all  handicaps,  one 
middle-aged  Austrian  woman,  a  for- 
mer librarian,  had  the  ambition  with 
the  help  of  other  DPs  to  equip  a 
small  space  as  a  "library."  She  was 
so  eager  to  show  it.  The  people  were 
sitting  in  rude  chairs  at  two  or  three 
rude  tables  made  by  the  DPs  them- 
selves. A  false  fireplace  had  been 
painted  on  the  sweating,  rough  wall, 
a  shelf  had  tin  pots  of  homemade 
paper  flowers.  Other  shelves  held  a 
few  very  ancient  magazines  and 
pamphlets  and  perhaps  a  dozen  books, 
but  she  had  cards  for  each  "accession" 
and  she  and  the  others  were  enjoying 
this  reminder  of  civilized  life. 

I  saw  one  schoolroom  filled  with 
children  of  many  ages  and  nationali- 
ties. They  were  being  taught  by  a 
former  teacher  who  had  not  lost  her 
ambition  and  cunning,  for  she  had 
obviously  captured  these  children  — 
youngsters  who  had  lived  such  ab- 
normal lives  without  any  formal  edu- 
cation during  the  war  years.  With- 
out benefit  of  psychiatry  she  was  not 
only  giving  what  education  she  could 
without  books,  paper,  pencils,  or 
blackboard,  but  also,  from  the  ex- 
pression on  their  faces  and  the  de- 
light in  demonstrating  what  they 


were  learning,  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  maintaining  their  morale. 

A  once  famous  surgeon  had  set  up 
a  small  infirmary  in  one  camp.  There 
were  some  empty  cots  and  he  assured 
me  there  was  very  little  illness  in  the 
camp.  Thst  is  one  of  the  puzzling 
facts  —  the  general  good  health. 

The  displaced  persons  were  always 
eager  to  give  proof  that  they  were  not 
demoralized  or  lost.  In  one  camp 
they  showed  me  a  little  room  set  up 
as  a  laboratory,  presided  over  by  a 
small,  gray-haired,  intelligent  man 
who  had  been  a  well  known  chemist. 
Bottles  of  many  sizes  and  former  uses 
were  arranged  with  neat  labels  on 
homemade  shelves,  and  somehow  this 
active,  ambitious  man  had  gathered 
together  a  few  chemicals  and  was 
able  to  provide  a  little  medical  care. 
He  wore  a  really  clean  white  coat  evi- 
dently made  by  the  women  out  of  old 
garments.  When  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  like  to  have  from  America, 
he  said  quickly,  without  a  thought  of 
self-pity  or  of  personal  needs,  "cata- 
logs of  American  chemical  firms." 


J.  hey  ordered  children  to  be  steri- 
lized and  given  to  foster  parents.  .  .  . 
They  threatened  and  l^idnaped  the 
children  of  those  who  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  own  countries  and  to 
embrace  the  ideology  of  Nazism." 

The  thousands  of  lost  children  are 
in  several  camps  and  a  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  them  a  little 
extra  food  and  a  few  modest  com- 
forts. They  are  of  all  ages  up  to  six- 


teen, and  according  to  reports  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  European  Chil- 
dren, thousands  of  homes  in  America 
are  anxious  to  receive  them.  How- 
ever, they  have  to  wait  for  Congress 
to  make  a  temporary  change  in  our 
immigration  quota  law. 

A  very  attractive  boy  of  about  ten 
was  a  former  mascot  of  our  army. 
He  had  no  memory  of  his  former  life 
and  no  idea  how  to  find  friends  or 
relatives.  He  was  demoralized  by 
army  life  and  would  not  stay  in  any 
one  place  very  long,  but  he  was  inde- 
pendent and  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Now  he  has  arrived  in  this 
country  and  is  a  member  of  a  wel- 
coming family. 

One  little  girl  of  about  four,  na- 
tionality unknown,  had  only  stared 
silently  straight  ahead  of  her  since 
she  was  found.  One  day  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  invaluable  voluntary 
agencies  brought  a  bright  colored  rub- 
ber ball  and  threw  it  carelessly  down 
the  hall  where  more  than  two  hun- 
dred children  were  trying  to  play 
without  toys  or  books.  The  ball  hit 
the  little  silent  girl.  She  laughed  and 
reached  for  the  ball.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  her  recovery  and  she  is 
now  increasingly  normal. 

In  the  same  camp  was  another  girl 
who  had  not  spoken.  The  very  able 
trained  camp  staff  conversed  in  sev- 
eral languages  in  her  presence,  hop- 
ing for  some  clue  to  her  native 
tongue.  There  was  no  response  until 
they  tried  Russian.  That  night  the 
child  spoke  Russian  in  her  sleep. 

One  boy  of  about  twelve  could 
speak  very  little  but  was  believed  to 
be  a  Polish  Jew.  In  the  most  casual 
possible  way  the  camp  staff  kept  talk- 
ing to  him  and  one  day  he  said  his 
father  had  been  burned.  Another  day 
he  said  his  father  died  in  a  big  fire, 
which  the  attendants  decided  was 
probably  a  ghetto  fire  in  Poland. 
Finally  he  said  his  father  died  on 
Friday.  The  attendants  looked  up  the 
dates  of  the  large  ghetto  fires  and 
discovered  that  one  was  on  a  Friday. 
From  this  meager  information  they 
were  able  eventually  to  locate  his 
mother  and  unite  them. 

There  are  countless  stories  like 
these.  Probably  nowhere  ever  before 
have  there  been  so  many  children 
who  have  had  so  many  abnormal  ex- 
periences. Yet  these  victims  of  Ger- 
man brutality  are  for  the  most  part 
sound  and  well,  and  a  hope  to  the 
excellent  staff  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Relief  Organization. 
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The  DP's  Gain  Is  Norway's  Gain 

Recognizing  needed  talents  and  personalities  among  the  homeless, 
Norwegians  have  created  rich  national  asset  by  their  hospitality. 


NORWAY,  WITH  HER  OWN  WOUNDS 
fresh,  has  taken  a  bold  action 
about  the  displaced  persons  which 
stands  as  a  precedent  for  other  na- 
tions. It  is  an  experiment,  humanely 
conceived  and  intelligently  executed, 
and  although  it  has  gone  practically 
unnoticed,  it  is  established  enough  to 
give  hope  of  success. 

The  story  goes  back   to   a  day   in 
November    1943,    when    a    German 
transport   sailed    from   a   Norwegian 
port  at  the  command  of 
the  S.S.  leader  Wilhelm 
Wagner.    It  had  aboard 
531    Norwegian    citizens 
of  Jewish  faith  —  men, 
women,     and     children. 
The    destination    was    a 
concentration   camp,   no- 
torious for  its  gas  cham- 
bers and  torture  rells.  Of 


KATHERINE   GLOVER 

those  who  sailed,  only  ten  survived 
to  return  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  May  11,  1947,  there  was  an- 
other transport,  and  it  landed  at  a 
Norwegian  port,  having  sailed  Trorn 
Bremerhaven,  Germany.  It  brought 
to  Norway  400  Jews,  chosen  in  the 
camps  of  Germany  from  the  pool  of 
the  homeless  to  replace  those  who 
never  returned. 

The  idea  of  this  replacement  and 
restitution  took  shape  at  the  very  time 


— By  a  frequent  contributor  to  Survey  Graphic,  a  free- 
lance since  the  end  of  her  job  in  the  federal  Community 
War  Services.  Miss  Glover  transmits  this  story  on 
Norway  from  fresh  eyewitness  accounts,  having  heard 
most  of  it  directly  from  Susan  Pettis  who  was  "there" 
with  UNRRA.  Mrs.  Pettis,  now  in  New  York,  also 
worked  in  a  DP  camp  in  Germany  with  Mathilde  Ofte- 
dal,  the  Norwegian  woman  mentioned  herein. 


Wilhelm  Wagner,  instigator  of  the 
anti-Semitic  atrocities  in  Norway,  was 
being  tried  for  his  crimes,  in  the  fall 
of  1946.  It  grew  out  of  the  concern 
of  an  UNRRA  employe,  Mathilde 
Oftedal,  who  saw  at  first  hand  the 
plight  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
in  Germany.  Being  a  sister  of  a  Nor- 
wegian cabinet  official,  Frk.  Oftedal 
was  in  a  position  to  spread  her  con- 
cern into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Norway.  The  resettlement  proposal 
was  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  it  swiftly 
caught  the  imagination 
of  the  Norwegian  people 
and  became  a  spontane- 
ous, cooperative  project 
between  government  and 
people. 

Every    detail   was 
mapped    out   in    ad- 


The  Norwegians  gladly  shared  what  food  they  had   during  the  orientation  period  for  the  new  arrivals 
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A  survivor  of  Auschwitz  camp,  a  highly  trained  machinist  begins 
life    again    in    his    own    field    at    the    Thune    works    near    Oslo 


vance  and  carefully  executed.  The 
Norwegians  are  essentially  practical 
as  well  as  humanitarian.  In  helping 
others  they  have  also  helped  them- 
selves. All  of  Norway's  energies  are 
bent  toward  production,  and  she  faces 
a  labor  shortage.  There  is  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  skilled  workers  in  many 
fields.  The  Norwegians  were  the  first 
to  perceive  that  among  the  uprooted 
people  of  Europe  were  the  most 
varied  and  highly  trained  skills  and 
talents.  To  these  workers,  to  whom 
the  opportunity  of  work  and  a  home 
meant  life  itself,  they  opened  their 
doors. 

For  instance,  among  the  newcomers 
who  walked  down  the  gangplank  of 
the  transport  "Svalbard"  at  Halden  in 
May,  was  Solomon  Fodor.  Once  he 
had  been  one  of  the  finest  music  en- 
gravers in  Budapest.  Norway  had  not 
a  single  music  engraver  and  a  firm 
in  Oslo  needed  two  such  craftsmen. 
When  the  middle-aged  Solomon  was 
located  in  the  camp  at  Allendorf  in 


the  American  zone,  almost  all  he  had 
left  beyond  mere  life  was  the  skill 
and  love  of  his  craft.  It  had  lain  dor- 
mant during  seven  years  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  To  work  at  it  again 
was  beyond  his  dreams. 

Among  others  on  that  ship  of  hope 
was  Saul  Bienstock,  a  highly  skilled 
tailor.  As  he  stepped  ashore  he  was 
clutching  a  worn  black  bag  of  tools. 
"I  have  my  tools  and  I  can  begin 
again,"  he  said,  unashamed  of .  the 
tears  that  streamed  down  his  face. 
"This  is  the  greatest  day  of  my  life." 

ON  A  PEACEFUL  SUNDAY  THE  NEW 
settlers  landed.  The  dock  at 
Halden  was  gayly  decorated,  with 
banners  reading,  "Welcome  to  Nor- 
way" and  huzzas  ringing  out  from 
the  throng  of  Norwegians  gathered 
at  the  pier  to  greet  them.  Hosts  and 
guests  had  no  common  language 
except  the  language  of  song.  The 
Norwegian  national  anthem,  "fa  vie 
elsf(er"  and  the  Jewish  "Hatikvah" 


soon  were  echoing  against  the  hills 
beyond  the  fjord. 

There  were  other  tailors  besides 
Saul  Bienstock,  among  the  arriving 
passengers,  as  well  as  trained  ma- 
chinists, textile  workers,  skilled  farm- 
ers and  stenographers.  Professional 
men  were  there  too — musicians,  en- 
gineers, and  lawyers.  One  of  the 
highly  skilled  was  Arnold  Gelber,  a 
furrier  who  specializes  in  Persian 
Afghan.  Arnold  was  twenty-three 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Germans  during  their  invasion  of  his 
native  Limberg  in  Poland.  He  sub- 
sequently escaped  from  a  concentra- 
tion camp  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  who  sent  him  to  Siberia 
to  work  on  a  construction  project.  A 
later  transfer  took  him  to  Jamboul  in 
Central  Germany.  Now  at  last  in 
Norway  he  has  found  a  home,  and, 
in  the  firm  of  Carl  Lindler  of  Oslo,  a 
chance  to  take  up  a  beloved  work  in- 
terrupted nine  years  ago. 


w 


HEN  THE  NORWEGIAN  GOVERN- 
ment  committee  went  to  Germany  to 
search  out  the  new  Jewish  citizens,  it 
took  a  list  of  specific  job  opportuni- 
ties resulting  from  a  carefully  con- 
ducted survey.  Accordingly,  when  the 
newcomers  arrived,  fitting  them  to 
jobs  was  no  great  task.  The  commit- 
tee, sent  by  the  Norwegian  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare,  consisted  of  a  chair- 
man, Major  Alf  Volckmar,  of  the 
Refugee  and  Prisoner  Directorate, 
and  representatives  from  the  Trade 
Union  Federation,  the  Psycho-Techni- 
cal Institute,  and  the  Government 
Health  Office.  Selection  was  carried 
out  according  to  vocational  skills,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  age,  health,  and 
psychological  attitudes.  UNRRA  of- 
ficials and  representatives  of  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  helped. 

Great  care  was  exercised  not  to 
separate  families  and  cause  new  hare 
ships.  Three  fourths  of  the  settler 
were  in  the  eighteen  to  forty-five  ag 
group;  16  percent  were  unmarriec 
adults,  84  percent  were  part  of  family 
units.  Among  them  were  man 
babies  and  children,  symbols  of  sur 
vival  to  these  Jews  who  had  lived  fo 
years  in  the  presence  and  fear  of  ex 
termination. 

An  initial  period  of  orientation  ant 
rehabilitation  was  very  carefully 
planned.  The  new  arrivals  were 
taken  from  the  ship  to  a  camp  on  the 
grounds  of  an  old  farm  near  Halden 
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Photos  from  Royal  Norwegian  Information   Service 


".  .  .  an  amazing  transformation  quickly 
took  place,  a  restoration  to  robust  health" 


Good  food  was  provided,  the  Nor- 
wegians sharing  what  they  had  will- 
ingly. With  food,  medical,  dental, 
and,  in  some  cases,  psychological  care, 
an  amazing  transformation  quickly 
took  place,  a  restoration  to  robust 
health. 

A  grant  of  money  was  made  to 
each  head  of  a  family  or  unattached 
person  by  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment. Old  clothes  were  replaced  by 
new,  an  important  step  to  dignity  and 
self-respect,  the  clothing  and  shoes 
being  donated  by  the  merchants  and 
factories  of  Norway.  There  were  also 
welcoming  gifts  of  food. 

Before  the  newcomers  settled  to 
normal  work  there  was  a  three-month 
rehabilitation  period.  Language  in- 
struction began  immediately,  and 
there  were  classes  to  prepare  them  in 
the  history,  social  legislation,  and  cul- 
ture of  Norway.  Ten  qualified  stu- 
dent instructors  from  Oslo  University, 
under  supervision  of  the  rector,  were 
assigned  to  the  task.  Seven  of  these 
had  themselves  been  imprisoned  in 
Nazi  camps.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren learned  to  laugh  again,  to  sing 
and  play.  During  the  long  summer 
evenings  they  sometimes  danced  on 
the  sands  beside  the  lake.  Suspicion 


gradually  dimmed  and  died. 

Offers  of  work  poured  in.  Before 
the  end  of  1947,  practically  all  the 
adults  were  placed  in  jobs  for  which 
they  were  equipped,  and  employers 
almost  unanimously  praised  their 
skills  and  called  them  fine  workers. 
Homes  were  being  found  rapidly  in 
the  face  of  Norway's  own  acute  hous- 
ing shortage.  Finding  homes  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems.  In 
spite  of  the  housing  shortage,  the 
Norwegians  did  not  want  delay  in 
embarking  upon  their  experiment.  A 
partial  solution  was  reached  by  means 
of  prefabricated  houses,  purchased  in 
Sweden,  with  joint  Norwegian  and 
JDC  funds. 
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DBS      AND      HOMES      FOR      THEM      ARE 

scattered  throughout  Norway.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  colonizing,  though 
most  of  the  newcomers  have  settled 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  country. 
Except  for  the  brief  period  they  were 
in  the  assembly  camp,  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  up  special  fa- 
cilities that  would  bring  them  to- 
gether as  a  group.  Opportunities  for 
religious  worship  are  available  in  the 


synagogues  of  those  Norwegian  Jews 
who  managed  to  escape  Nazi  detec- 
tion. The  essence  of  the  plan  is  ulti- 
mate assimilation  of  the  continental 
Jews  into  the  texture  of  Norwegian 
life.  After  five  years,  it  is  expected 
they  will  apply  for  citizenship. 

A  Norwegian  newspaper  reported 
the  Jewish  families  already  so  com- 
pletely a  part  of  their  communities 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  identify  them. 

One  family  visited  by  the  press 
consisted  of  father,  mother,  two  chil- 
dren, and  grandmother.  They  are 
sharing  three  rooms  in  a  two-family 
prefabricated  dwelling  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Oslo,  and  while  things  were 
cramped,  there  were  new  curtains  at 
the  windows,  with  a  mixture  of  new 
and  used  furnishings.  The  father  was 
a  leather  worker  and  had  a  job  in 
Oslo  at  good  wages.  For  the  first 
time  in  years  he  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent individual.  The  children 
were  speaking  the  language  fluently. 
A  savings  bank  account  had  been 
opened  and  the  family  already  was 
covered  by  the  Norwegian  health,  un- 
employment, and  old  age  security  in- 
surance. With  prospects  of  finding 
quarters  in  one  of  the  new  housing 
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developments  early  in  the  new  year, 
the  family  looked  hopefully  forward. 

It  is  upon  the  children  especially 
that  hopes  of  the  new  citizens  center. 
With  pride,  another  Jewish  family 
reported  the  progress  of  the  son  in 
school  who  was  making  a  fine  record, 
particularly  in  the  language.  Each 
evening  the  family  gathered  for  a  ses- 
sion with  the  books,  and  the  little  boy 
related  in  Norwegian  what  had  taken 
place  in  school  during  the  day,  teach- 
ing his  father  and  mother. 

This  father  was  a  machinist.  Dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  on  his  job  he  had 
difficulty  with  the  technical  termi- 
nology, but  fellow  workers  devoted 
part  of  their  lunch  hours  to  helping 
him,  and  this  difficulty  was  rapidly 
disappearing. 

"It  is  pioneering,"  the  father  and 
mother  told  the  visitor.  "We  started 
with  nothing  and  have  much  to  learn 
and  to  overcome." 


"But  what  is  that?"  said  the  wife. 
"We  are  free  and  ahead  lies  a  new 
life." 

Another  family  had  been  retarded 
in  the  beginning  by  an  illness  of  the 
husband,  tracing  back  to  the  concen- 
tration camp.  Medical  aid  and  hos- 
pitalization  under  the  Norwegian  na- 
tional health  plan  had  been  a  god- 
send and  he  was  getting  on  his  feet. 
A  first  child  was  expected.  While  the 
husband  was  in  the  hospital,  neighbors 
had  come  in  and  given  the  wife  a 
hand  in  making  the  new  home  cheer- 
ful. Until  then,  for  these  survivors 
of  hate  and  torture  the  very  word 
neighbor  had  lost  its  meaning. 

Perhaps  this  whole  Norwegian  ex- 
periment may  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  word,  neighborliness,  national  and 
individual  neighborliness.  Among  the 
people  of  Norway  race  prejudice  has 
never  existed.  This  project  is  in  keep- 
ing with  their  past  heritage  and  they, 
have  embarked  on  it  in  complete  faith 
that  it  will  work  out. 


There  were  400  DPs  in  the  nrs 
group  brought  to  'Norway.  Already 
another  200  are  being  selected  from 
Poland  and  camps  in  the  American 
zone  in  Germany.  This  will  make 
the  number  of  replacements  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  originally  taken 
away  never  to  return,  for  200  other 
Jews  met  the  same  fate  as  the  first 
531  carried  off  at  the  S.S.  leader's 
command.  The  number  of  newcom- 
ers may  be  extended  still  further  as 
the  first  resettlement  convincingly 
proves  itself. 
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HE    EXPERIMENT    IS    A    MERE      DROP 

in  the  ocean,"  as  one  Norwegian  offi- 
cial put  it;  but  as  an  example  of 
what  a  small  country  can  do  to  solve 
one  of  today's  toughest  problems,  it 
has  significance  far  beyond  the  nu- 
merical. 

Imitated  by  enough  other  countries, 
Norway's  example  might  lift  a  heavy 
burden  from  the  world's  conscience. 


One  New  American  Takes  Stock 


The  inspiring  personal  story  of  a  refugee  who  began  with  firm  optimism, 
but  little  else,   and  reconverted  his  life  into  a  happy   accomplishment. 


ALMOST  A  CENTURY  HAS  PASSED 
since  Carl  Schurz  came  to 
these  shores,  after  the  German  revolu- 
tion of  1848  had  ended  in  utter  de- 
feat. His  memoirs  had  been  among 
my  favorite  readings  ever  since  my 
school  days.  The  experience  of  this 
political  refugee  of  another  day  gave 
me  confidence  when  I  decided  to 
leave  Hitler  Germany,  foreseeing  then 
the  inescapable  course  of  events  in 
Europe. 

On  a  late  summer  morning  of 
1935,  I  greeted  joyfully  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  I  carried  few  worldly  pos- 
sessions with  me  into  the  New 
World.  The  confiscatory  currency 
regulations  of  the  Third  Reich  had 
forced  me  to  leave  all  my  money  be- 
hind except  about  $55. 
However,  even  though  I 
came  almost  as  poor  as 
a  beggar,  my  faith  in 
the  land  of  opportunity 
was  unbounded,  and  I 
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followed  the  example  described  in 
Carl  Schurz's  Reminiscences:  "Hav- 
ing determined  to  make  the  United 
States  my  permanent  home,  I  was  re- 
solved to  look  at  everything  from  the 
brightest  side,  and  not  to  permit  my- 
self to  be  discouraged  by  any  disap- 
pointment." 

The  noble  personality  of  Carl 
Schurz,  once  revered  by  liberals  of 
both  parties,  is  today  somewhat  ob- 
scured, especially  among  the  younger 
generation.  When  I  mention  his  name 
in  class,  I  see  blank  faces  only;  it  is 
also  characteristic  that  he  is  not  once 
referred  to  in  Maurice  Davie's  other- 
wise excellent  comprehensive  study, 
"Refugees  in  America."  Neither  have 
other  "Forty-eighters"  who  came  to 


— The  former  political  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
tells  with  frankness  and  modesty  his  experience  as  one 
of  Hitler's  DPs  in  becoming  librarian  and  professor 
of  European  History  at  Bard  College. 


this  country  escaped  the  fate  of  ob- 
livion. President  Truman  pointed 
justly  to  their  contribution,  when  last 
October  he  accepted  in  behalf  of  the 
nation  the  memorial  to  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  said: 

This  was  a  great  family,  and  they 
were  displaced  persons!  Oh,  I  wish  we 
could  have  the  same  tolerance  today 
to  meet  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced  now,  as  we  had  in  1852  and  1854, 
when  the  Straus  family  came  to  this 
country.  .  .  .  Just  think  what  would 
have  happened.  We  would  have  lost  the 
services  of  this  great  man  and  his 
brodiers,  if  we  had  followed  the  same 
program  then  as  we  are  following  now. 

The  parallel  is  worth  pondering. 
The  plight  of  the  dis- 
placed persons,  who  des- 
perately try  to  escape 
from  the  ruins  of  Eu- 
rope, deserves  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 
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At  this  moment  when  the  DP  bills 
arouse  such  wide  public  discussion, 
it  seems  necessary  to  reiterate  two 
facts.  First,  those  who  wish  to  leave 
their  native  countries  because  of  po- 
litical or  religious  persecution  and 
come  to  the  United  States,  are  filled 
with  the  same  desire  of  becoming 
loyal  citizens  as  were  Schurz  and  the 
Straus  family  a  century  ago.  Second, 
most  of  the  displaced  persons  have 
some  useful  services  to  offer,  some  spe- 
cialized training,  or  valuable  ideas, 
even  though  their  pocketbooks  may 
be  empty  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 
The  refugee  of  1948,  therefore,  de- 
serves as  warm  a  welcome  as  was 
given  to  his  fellow  sufferer  of  1848. 
It  is  to  help  pave  the  way  for  the 
immigrants  of  tomorrow,  that  I  am 
telling  here  my  own  story. 
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L  T  NOW  I  RETURN  TO  THE  LATE  SUM- 

mer  of  1935.  I  kept  my  optimism 
alive  even  in  those  melancholy  hours 
of  which  Schurz  also  reported,  when 
"the  future  lay  before  me  wrapped  in 
an  inpenetrable  cloud."  I  learned 
how  true  the  observation  was  which 
had  been  included  only  in  the  Ger- 
man edition  of  Schurz's  memoirs.  He 
said  there  he  never  met  anyone  who 
had  found  this  country,  its  conditions 
and  its  development,  its  social  and 
political  situation  in  accordance  with 
the  expectations  created  in  advance  by 
books  and  by  letters  of  friends. 

It  took  me  a  month  or  six  weeks 
to  see  that  literally  nobody  would 
care  to  use  me  in  those  capacities  for 
which  I  had  fancied  myself  to  be 
suited  by  training  and  experience.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  disheartening 
interviews  I  had  with  luminaries  of 
the  journalistic  profession.  They  were 
impeccably  polite  to  me  as  a  former 
colleague,  but  they  made  it  quite 
clear  they  were  not  at  all  interested  in 
having  me  write  analytical  articles  on 
current  German  problems.  Few  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  not  even  most  of 
these  political  authorities,  visualized 
then  that  Hitler  would  become  a  di- 
rect threat  to  America.  The  only 
editor  who  offered  me  hospitality  in 
the  columns  of  his  journal  was  Var- 
ian  Fry,  the  guardian  angel  of  so 
many  refugees. 

My  attempts  to  find  a  teaching  po- 
sition based  on  my  academic  back- 
ground met  with  no  success  either. 
American  colleges  and  universities 
were  still  suffering  after  effects  of  the 
depression,  and  there  was  little  de- 
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mand  for  my  specialty,  German  his- 
tory. That,  I  was  told  by  those  who 
seemed  to  know,  was  a  luxury  even 
for  large  universities.  The  second 
World  War  was  to  prove  that  this, 
too,  was  a  costly  error. 

Innumerable  conversations  with 
prominent  men  in  other  fields  were 
even  more  discouraging.  Should  it  be 
true,  I  asked  myself  in  hours  of 
gloom,  that  this  country  could  ab- 
sorb merely  a  small  upper  crust,  men 
like  Albert  Einstein,  James  Franck, 
and  other  Nobel  Prize  winners?  Was 
that  expert  correct  who  tried  to  im- 
press me  by  the  prediction  that  most 
of  the  German  exiles  would  have  to 
travel  the  same  thorny  road  as  the 
Russian  emigres  before  them?  My 
optimism  was  put  to  a  hard  test:  the 
America  of  the  1930's  seemed  to  have 
little  use  for  European  intellectuals. 

Then,  suddenly,  things  took  a  turn 
for  the  better.  A  well-intentioned  staff 
member  of  a  refugee  agency  asked  if 
I  would  eare  to  enter  the  library  ca- 
reer. She  told  me  about  the  School 
of  Library  Service  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. I  had  had  a  lifelong  interest 
in  bibliographic  and  reference  prob- 
lems, but  I  knew  little  about  Ameri- 
can librarianship,  which  differs  so 
much  in  spirit  and  methods  from  its 
European  counterpart.  However,  I 
accepted  the  suggestion  gratefully, 
sensing  that  it  might  offer  a  way  out 
of  a  rather  hopeless  impasse.  I  went 
to  the  office  of  the  library  school  and 
after  some  interviews,  I  was  finally 
admitted  as  a  special  student. 
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BELIEVE  I  WAS  THE  SECOND  GERMAN 

icfugee  to  apply,  and  the  hesitation 
and  reserve  with  which  the  dean  re- 
ceived me,  seems  to  me  in  retrospect 
to  be  understandable.  How  could  he 
know  whether  I  would  fit  in  the 
framework  of  his  school?  Having 
been  admitted,  however,  I  was  treated 
by  the  faculty  with  the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  sympathy.  Their 
friendly  advice  helped  in  my  process 
of  readjustment.  I  owe  lasting  grati- 
tude to  several  of  them,  especially  to 
Miss  Edna  M.  Sanderson,  associate 
dean,  now  retired.  Also,  some  stu- 
dents, most  of  them  already  engaged 
in  library  work  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, accepted  the  stranger  with  un- 
expected cordiality  and  made  him  feel 
at  home. 

It  was  not  easy  to  go  to  school 
again  twelve  years  after  I  had  ac- 
quired my  Ph.D.  The  linguistic  han- 
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Carl  Schurz  (1829-1906)— "resolved 
.  .  .  not  to  permit  myself  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  any  disappointment." 

dicap  was  enormous,  in  spite  of  all 
the  English  lessons  I  had  taken  with 
a  private  tutor  before  emigrating. 
But  the  obligation  to  follow  class  dis- 
cussions on  highly  specialized  sub- 
jects and  to  answer  questions  on  the 
intricacies  of  bibliography  and  classi- 
fication, was  of  great  psychological 
value.  The  alternative  plainly  was 
sink  or  swim,  since  nobody  around 
me  understood  any  spoken  German. 

The  courses  had  the  added  advan- 
tage that  they  introduced  me,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  many  aspects  of 
American  civilization.  The  immigrant 
certainly  gained  from  them  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  the  po- 
litical and  cultural  structure  of  this 
country.  He  also  found  out  for  him- 
self, that  a  certain  affinity  exists  be- 
tween reference  service  in  this  coun- 
try and  European  editorial  work. 

To  the  study  in  the  library  school 
was  added  a  research  seminar  in  his- 
tory which  was  to  familiarize  me 
with  the  American  approach  to 
twentieth  century  problems.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  permitted  to  join 
a  small  group  of  graduate  students 
with  whom  Professor  James  T.  Shot- 
well  discussed  the  implications  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  an  en- 
lightening fashion.  Accustomed  to  the 
German  interpretation  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  I  suddenly  realized  that 
the  true  Woodrow  Wilson  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  caricature  pre- 
sented by  prejudiced  foreign  critics. 

While  the  library  school  provided 
the  hope  for  new  career  opportunities 
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(though  not  yet  with  an  income), 
International  House  was  for  me 
something  like  a  real  home.  I  feel 
privileged  that  I  was  able  to  spend 
the  first  year  of  my  American  exist- 
ence in  the  magnificent  building 
which  bears  the  inscription:  "That 
brotherhood  may  prevail." 

There  I  was  introduced  to  some 
lofty  traditions  of  American  life.  I 
met  intelligent,  open-minded  people 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  in- 
formally and  listened  to  many  excel- 
lent speakers  like  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  and  Norman  Thomas  at  un- 
forgettable Sunday  suppers.  Also  I 
was  taught  an  object  lesson  in  toler- 
ance: students  from  all  corners  of  the 
globe  were  residing  on  the  same  floor 
in  undisturbed  harmony.  Today  I 
find  it  hard  to  remember  how  I  man- 
aged to  pay  the  rent,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional earnings,  the  sale  of  all  my 
valuables,  and  the  help  of  some 
friends.  However,  I  am  happy  that  I 
persisted,  for  the  cheerful  atmosphere 
of  International  House  gave  me 
strength  to  face  difficulties  in  the  out- 
side world.  • 
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HUS    FAR,    MY    AMERICAN    LIFE    HAD 

centered  around  Morningside 
Heights;  my  precarious  financial  situ- 
ation made  travel  impossible.  Sud- 
denly I  was  propelled  into  a  some- 
what different  environment  when, 
through  the  library  school,  I  was  of- 
fered an  internship  at  the  Free  Public 
Library  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply what  I  was  learning  at  the  school 
and  to  see  whether  I  was  capable  of 
working  with  the  discerning  public 
of  a  wealthy  suburb.  Again  I  had  a 
cordial  welcome.  Above  all,  I  found 
in  the  Librarian,  Miss  Margery  C. 
Quigley,  the  most  inspiring  and  kind- 
hearted  person  I  have  met  in  the 
whole  profession  to  this  very  day.  In 
Montclair  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
the  important  place  library  work  oc- 
cupies within  the  wide  realm  of 
American  education;  and  the  humane 
leadership  of  Miss  Quigley  convinced 
me  that  this  career  could  offer  inner 
rewards  to  compensate  for  its  salary 
inadequacies. 

The  academic  year  was  over  and 
my  hopes  for  securing  a  satisfactory 
position  had  reached  the  bottom, 
when  the  library  school  office  in- 
formed me  that  Dr.  Donald  G. 
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Tewksbury,  dean  of 
Bard  College,  wished  to 
see  me.  After  an  inter- 
view in  New  York,  he 
invited  me  to  visit  the 
campus,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  the 
city  in  the  mid-Hudson 
valley.  I  had  never  seen 
a  liberal  arts  institution 
for  undergraduates, 
since  my  original  inten- 
tion had  been  to  work 
either  in  a  university  or 
a  special  library.  Bard 
College,  a  small  experi- 
mental institution  then 
affiliated  with  Columbia 
University,  was  evident- 
ly run  by  a  congenial 
group  of  young  schol- 
ars, full  of  pioneering 
spirit.  The  library,  with 
its  fine  and  rich  collection,  seemed  in 
need  of  streamlining  to  fit  the  new 
educational  program. 

When  Dr.  Tewksbury  offered  me 
the  position  of  librarian,  after  I  had 
worked  out  a  tentative  plan  for  re- 
organizing the  library  service,  I  ac- 
cepted right  away  and  have  never 
regretted  it.  This  was  the  decisive 
step  toward  my  Americanization. 

Most  refugees,  due  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  settle  down  in  metro- 
politan areas  where  their  friends  or 
relatives  live.  This  at  least  gives  them 
a  certain  sense  of  security.  However, 
they  usually  find  it  hard  to  establish 
close  social  or  professional  contacts 
with  their  new  fellow  countrymen 
.  and  they  often  lead  depressing  anony- 
mous existences. 

My  new  situation  was  completely 
different:  I  was  the  first  German  ref- 
ugee in  the  Bard  College  community 
and  I  was  very  cordially  received.  To 
the  rather  cosmopolitan  faculty  I 
added  only  another  foreign  touch, 
which  nobody  seemed  to  mind.  The 
students,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  did 
not  worry  about  the  accent  and  habits 
of  the  newcomer.  As  I  look  across  the 
years,  I  treasure  my  personal  associa- 
tions with  gifted  and  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents more  than  anything  else  that 
Bard  has  had  to  offer.  These  contacts 
are  facilitated  by  the  informal  and  in- 
dividualized character  of  the  work 
here.  In  this  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween student  and  teacher,  the  small 
experimental  college  has  an  asset 
which  is  lacking  in  the  cold  regular- 
ity of  many  large  institutions. 

The    location    of   the   college    also 


helped  me  to  feel  at  home.  The  ma- 
jestic Hudson  River  and  the  rolling 
hills   of   Dutchess   County   reminded 
me  of  the  favorite  landscape  of  my 
youth,   the  Rhine   and   Neckar 
valleys.  I  had  been  tired  of  the 
big  cities  in  which  I  had  spent 
most  of  my  life  and  had 
longed  for  the  peace  of 
the  countryside.  Now  I 
found  myself  in  a  vil- 
lage of  140  inhabitants 
(outside    the    college) ; 
the  next  small  town  is 
almost  four  miles  away, 
and    I    have    to    travel 
twenty-five  miles  to  the 
county  seat,  Poughkeep- 
sie.  I  learned  to  enjoy 
the  uneventful  round  of 
rural  life. 

I  came  to  appreciate 
the  uprightness  and 
kindliness  of  my  neighbors  and  to 
share  some  of  their  local  pride.  I 
found  out  for  myself  about  the  sig- 
nificant role  which  denominational 
churches  play  in  the  social  framework 
of  the  small  American  community. 
How  much  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
parishioners  are  such  wooden  village 
churches  than  the  often  magnificent 
houses  of  worship  in  the  state-con- 
trolled Protestantism  of  prewar  Ger- 
many! I  was  drawn  to  the  solemn 
simplicity  of  the  service  and  the  hu- 
manitarianism  in  action  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  So  also  was  my  future 
wife,  a  German  refugee  scholar  then 
holding  a  Sterling  research  fellowship 
at  Yale,  and  we  were  married  at  a 
Quaker  meeting  in  New  Haven. 


.  S    MY    LITTLE    BOYS    GROW    OLDER,   I 

see  the  school  of  our  town  in  new 
perspective.  The  large  brick  building, 
a  model  of  modern  architectural  de- 
sign, is  to  them  a  center  of  their  hap- 
piness; I  could  hardly  say  the  same 
about  my  own  old  Gymnasium.  At 
their  age,  I  probably  acquired  more 
facts  than  these  youngsters  do,  but  I 
certainly  missed  many  of  their  joys; 
the  balance  seems  to  be  in  their  favor. 
Another  factor  which  contributed 
to  my  growing  roots  here,  is  the 
historical  atmosphere  of  Dutchess 
County.  I  learned  about  the  Ameri- 
can past  by  walking  around  the  neigh- 
borhood. Here  are  famous  landmarks, 
full  of  memories  or  of  the  literary  tra- 
ditions implicit  in  John  Jay  Chap- 
man's beautiful  home.  Robert  Fulton 
(Continued  on  page  227) 
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Recent  Social  Thinking  in  the  Field  of  Industrial  Relations 


Peace  by  Persuasion 

In  management-labor  relations  in  the  United  States  today  we  are  face 
to  face  with  something  new  and  good,  reports  this  experienced  mediator. 


lere,  work  enough  to  watch 

The  Master  work,  and  catch 
lints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of 
the  tool's  true  play. 

Robert  Browning 

PREPARING    TO   WRITE   THIS    ARTICLE 

on  the  relations  of  management 
id  labor  in  our  industrial  organiza- 
tion today,  I  reviewed,  among  other 
things,  the  discussions  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  a  special  number  of  Survey 
Graphic  on  "Manning  the  Arsenal  for 
Democracy,"  published  in  November 
1941,  and  also  the  report  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Labor 
Committee  published  in  1935  under 
the  title  "Labor  and  the  Govern- 
ment." 

No  one  who  knows,  however  super- 
ficially, the  course  of  management- 
labor  relations  in  this  country  can 
look  even  that  far  back  without  real- 
izing that  today  we  are  face  to  face 
with  something  new.  The  creative 
processes  of  nature  are  carried  on  in 
the  womb,  and  the  creative  evolution 
of  social  institutions  is  no  exception. 
Obscured  by  the  dust  of  conflict  and 
by  the  passage  of  great  events  during 
the  past  decade,  a  new  relationship 
between  management  and  workers 
has  come  into  being  in  the  United 
States. 

Observing  this  development,  I  have 
been    interested    to    ask    whether    it 
prings  from  a  perennial  source  or  an 

hemeral   one.     We   are   concerned 

th  the  development  of  human  rela- 
ions  and  need  to  know  about  the 
origin  and  growth  of  ideas.  To  eval- 
uate the  current  scene,  it 
may       be       worthwhile, 
therefore,  to  seek  a  long 
perspective,    even    to    go 
back    some    twenty    cen- 
turies to  a  grove  outside 

thens     where    Socrates 

d  the  others  were  urg- 

ig  .  Timaeus     to     give 

em  his  ideas  about  the 
ation  of  the  universe. 
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WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS 

Timaeus  warned  the  others  not  to 
be  surprised  if,  amid  the  many  opin- 
ions about  the  gods  and  the  genera- 
tion of  the  universe,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  achieve  notions  altogether 
and  in  every  respect  exact  and  con- 
sistent with  one  another.  He  enjoined 
them  to  remember  that  he,  the  speak- 
er, and  they,  the  judges,  were  only 
mortal  men,  and  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied if  they  were  able  to  adduce  prob- 
abilities as  likely  as  any  other. 

W     ITH   THAT   INTRODUCTION,    WHICH 

I  should  like  here  to  plagiarize  on  my 
own  behalf,  Timaeus  laid  before  Jus 
friends  his  conception  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe;  that  in  the  beginning 
a  cosmos  was  created  out  of  chaos 
when  "reason  persuaded  necessity  to 
order  the  greater  part  of  things  for 
good."  Subsequently,  according  to  his 
cosmology,  mankind  was  created,  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  with  a  pas- 
sion for  creation.  And  being  thus 
created,  man  was  destined  to  struggle 
with  the  remaining  chaotic  minor 
part  which  had  not  yet  been  ordered 
for  good. 

Without  competence  to  speak  as  a 
student  of  philosophy  or  intending  to 
risk  an  excursion  into  that  high  and 
exacting  field,  I  venture  to  put  for- 
ward a  suggestion — doubtless  naive 
and  certainly  oversimplified — not  in 
any  metaphysical  sense  but  rather  as 
a  sort  of  working  hypothesis.  It  will 
answer  my  purpose  if  it  serves  as  a 
framework  within  which  to  place 
some  observations  that  to  me  seem  to 


— A  distinguished  New  York  lawyer  draws  on  his  long 
experience — as  deputy  administrator  of  NRA,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Mediation  Board,  member 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  chairman  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board,  chairman  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board — to  trace  encouraging  new  and 
creative  developments  in  labor-management  relations. 


throw  light  on  the  subject  under  im- 
mediate discussion— the  present  status 
of  management-labor  relations  in  our 
social  structure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  make 
good  use  of  this  Platonic  concept  if 
we  assume  that  the  physical  world 
which  obeys  the  so-called  laws  of  na- 
ture is  the  "greater  part"  that  was 
ordered  for  good  in  the  beginning  by 
the  persuasive  power  of  reason,  acting 
across  the  bargaining  table,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  random  and  uncon- 
trolled forces  of  what  the  Greeks 
called  "necessity."  Let  us  further  as- 
sume that  the  chaotic  minor  part  is, 
or  embraces,  the  non-physical  uni- 
verse including  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men;  and  that  it  is  the  destiny  of 
mankind  to  participate  with  the  Cre- 
ator in  bringing  into  order  for  good 
this  minor  part.  With  those  assump- 
tions, it  may  be  said  that  the  essence 
of  man's  part  in  the  adventure  of 
creation  is  to  bring  into  orderly  agree- 
ment the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  so 
that  they  cooperate  increasingly  in 
common  enterprises. 

That  notion  is,  at  least,  apt  to  en- 
courage the  despondent.  If,  observing 
that  not  too  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  adventure  we  tend  to 
become  discouraged,  we  could  at  least 
take  comfort  from  the  thought  that 
the  greater  part  was  ordered  for  good 
before  we  got  started;  that  we  fight 
one  another  within  a  pre-established 
arena  and  under  some  sort  of  Mar- 
quis of  Queensbury  rules. 

Without  pressing  the  point  too  far, 
we  may  deduce  from  Timaeus'  sug- 
gestion, and  from  our 
own  experience,  that  cre- 
atipn  is  for  us  as  for  the 
Creator,  Himself,  the 
product  of  persuasion; 
that  our  creative  efforts 
are  limited  by  our  pow- 
ers of  persuasion;  that 
though  our  progress  in 
the  adventure  may  at 
times  have  to  be  pro- 
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tected  by  force  it  cannot  be  advanced 
by  force. 

As  we  proceed  from  ancient  Athens 
to  modern  America,  we  soon  encoun- 
ter the  imperishable  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity. Here  I  shall  note  only  that 
the  basic  doctrine— the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man — is 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  Platonic 
concept  of  the  human  soul  as  a  part 
of  the  universal  soul,  and  that  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  are  certainly  not 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  hu- 
man progress  can  be  advanced  not  by 
force  but  only  by  persuasion.  With 
that  concept  in  mind  let  us  take  a 
much  longer  step  toward  today. 

We  can  pick  up  the  thread  as  ui 
1933  in  a  quotation  from  the  philos- 
opher Alfred  North  Whitehead.  He 
said  in  his  "Adventures  of  Ideas": 

The  worth  of  men  consists  in  theu 
liability  to  persuasion.  They  can  per- 
suade and  can  be  persuaded  by  the  dis- 
closure of  alternatives,  the  better  and  the 
worse.  Civilization  is  the  maintenance 
of  social  order,  by  its  own  inherent  per- 
suasiveness as  embodying  die  nobler  al- 
ternative. The  recourse  to  force,  how- 
ever unavoidable,  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
failure  of  civilization,  either  in  the  gen- 
eral society  or  in  a  remnant  of  indi- 
viduals. 

And,  in  1939,  Albert  Einstein  deliv- 
ered before  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton  a  lecture  entitled  "The 
Goal"  in  which  he  said: 

The  most  fundamental  principles  of 
our  aspirations  and  valuations  are  given 
to  us  in  the  Judea-Christian  religious 
tradition.  It  is  a  lofty  goal.  .  .  .  When 
one  divests  this  goal  of  its  religious 
form  and  regards  only  this  purely  hu- 
man side,  it  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Free  and  self-responsible  development 
of  the  individual  so  that  he  will  freely 
and  joyfully  put  his  energies  at  the 
service  of  the  community  of  man.  If 
attention  is  paid  to  the  content  and  not 
to  the  form,  the  same  words  may  be 
considered  as  the  expression  of  the  fun- 
damental democratic  principle. 

No  one  interested  ,in  our  present 
subject  can  read  Dr.  Einstein's  gen- 
eralized statement  of  the  goal  that  de- 
termines our  highest  aspirations  and 
our  noblest  values  without  realizing 
that  it  defines  also  the  goal  of  man- 
agement-labor relations  in  the  plant. 
There  could  be  no  better  definition 
of  the  goal  of  those  relations  than 
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"the  free  and  self-responsible  develop- 
ment of  the  individuals  [managers 
and  workers]  so  that  they  spontane- 
ously and  with  self-satisfaction  put 
their  energies  at  the  service  of  the 
common  enterprise." 


B, 


UT  OUR  QUESTION   IS:  To   WHAT  EX- 

tent  are  these  basic  ideas  embodied 
in  current  management-labor  relations 
in  this  country?  Is  the  new  develop- 
ment in  accord  with  these  ideas;  is  it 
supported  by  them,  and  does  it  tend 
toward  their  goal?  My  experience  en- 
ables me  to  answer  "yes"  tt>  these 
questions. 

During  World  War  I,  war  produc- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  of  1918  was  dominated 
by  an  agreement  that  industry  would 
recognize  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
organize  without  interference  and 
labor  would  not  ask  for  any  further 
extension  of  the  closed  shop.  With 
the  ending  of  the  war  this  agreement 
was  thrown  overboard.  The  battle, 
particularly  in  the  expanding  mass 
production  industries,  was  vigorously 
resumed.  As  the  labor  committee  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  in 
"Labor  and  the  Government"  re- 
ported in  1935,  "The  immediate  post- 
war years  provided  the  greatest  period 
of  industrial  strife  in  the  history  of  the 
country." 

Associations  of  anti-union  employ- 
ers, headed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tions of  Manufacturers,  organized  an 
aggressive  "open  shop"  campaign ; 
and  the  "open  shop"  in  those  days  ex- 
cluded all  union  men.  This  campaign 
was  vigorously  resisted  by  organized 
labor,  but  management  won  in  such 
important  mass  production  industries 
as  shipbuilding,  meat  packing,  iron 
and  steel,  and  electric  equipment 
manufacturing. 

There  was  no  reversal  of  the  cam- 
paign against  organized  labor  until 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
with  its  famous  Section  7a  in  1933. 
The  reversal  was  confirmed  by  the 
Wagner  Act  in  1935  and  particularly 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  its  constitutionality  in  1937. 
Gradually,  the  issue  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  was  less  hotly  contested. 
No  longer  ago  than  1935  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  report  suggested  that: 


or  of  workers  in  any  other  of  the  mass 
production  industries. 

Today  the  country's  two  largest 
unions  are  the  Automobile  Workers 
and  the  Steelworkers,  and  during  the 
recent  debate  preceding  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  there  was  no 
significant  suggestion,  in  or  out  of 
Congress,  that  the  right  of  the  work- 
ers to  organize  and  to  choose  their 
own  representatives  should  be  cur- 
tailed or  that  American  management 
wants  to  return  to  open  warfare 
against  organized  labor. 

Collective  bargaining  between  man- 
agement and  unions  thus  became  the 
controlling  procedure  in  our  indus- 
trial relations.  The  parties  moved 
from  their  armed  and  isolated  camps 
up  to  the  bargaining  table. 
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The  strength  that  widespread  indus- 
trial unionism  would  give  to  the  move- 
ment may  be  indicated  merely  by  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  a  union  of 
steel  workers,  or  of  automobile  workers 


HE  FIRST  RESULT,  AS  EVERYONE  WHO 

has  had  experience  in  that  field  will 
agree,  was  an  increase  in  respect  for 
the  individual.  It  was  observed  that 
when  men  who  have  been  isolated 
from  one  another  in  hostility  for  years 
meet  at  the  bargaining  table  they 
almost  invariably  come  away  with  an 
increased  respect  for,  and  better  un- 
derstanding of,  one  another. 

The  second  effect  of  the  enlarged 
collective  bargaining  was  to  disclose 
the  possibilities  of  persuasion.  By  and 
large,  the  parties  worked  out  some 
kind  of  agreement  in  preference  to 
resorting  to  economic  force. 

The  third  observed  result  was  that 
the  agreement  imposed  upon  the 
union  responsibility  to  act  as  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  from  manage- 
ment to  workers.  When  a  bargain 
has  been  struck,  usually  for  less  than 
the  initial  demands,  management 
always  expects  the  union  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  persuading  the  rank 
and  file  to  go  along. 

A  fourth  result,  upon  which  in- 
ireasing  emphasis  has  been  placed,  is 
to  give  to  the  individual  workers 
greater  security,  more  self-respect,  anc 
a  sharpened  sense  of  individual  re 
sponsibility— the  feeling  that  they  be- 
long. 

If  I   had   to  name  the  one  other 
i   most  important  development  that  has 
come  under  my  observation  over  the 
last  decade,  it  would  be  the  growing 
realization,  by  both  management  and 
'organized  labor,  that  good  industrial 
,  [organization  depends  upon  this  self- 
fdevelopment  of  the  individual  work- 
ters.     That    realization    has    been    re- 
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fleeted  again  and  again,  in  re- 
cent years,  in  the  results  of 
carefully  planned  research;  in 
studies  of  plants  where  good 
industrial  relations  have  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  flood  of 
books  and  pamphlets  from 
students  of  the  subject.  The 
newer  understanding  is  also 
reflected  from  all  directions  in 
published  statements  by  our 
more  progressive  industrialists 
and  labor  leaders. 

Out  of  all  this,  there  has 
grown  a  clear  recognition  that 
authority  in  plant  management 
is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  or- 
ders that  are  issued  from  above  but 
by  the  orders  carried  out  below;  that 
appropriate  orders  which  will  be  un- 
derstood and  effectively  carried  out 
require  good  two-way  communication; 
that  organization  of  workers  and  their 
own  choice  of  representatives  can  be 
helpful  at  this  point;  that  noth- 
ing helps  more  than  the  growth  of 
self-respect  and  individual  responsi- 
bility among  the  workers  themselves. 
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HUS,-OUR  EXCURSION   INTO  AND  OUT 

of  the  past  brings  us  back  to  the  new 
in-plant  labor  relationship  with  the 
conviction  that  it  embodies  basic  ideas 
of  ancient  lineage.  Now  that  this  re- 
lationship is  clearly  discernible,  one 
can  see  that  for  many  years  it  has 
been  exemplified  or  foreshadowed 
here  and  there  within  our  indus- 
trialized society.  Today  it  exists  in 
stages  of  more  or  less  mature  develop- 
ment in  thousands  of  enterprises, 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  in- 
dustrial structure.  It  is  more  and 
more  clearly  disclosed  in  current  lit- 
erature and  in  intensified  research  on 
university  campuses  and  within  our 
industrial  structure  itself.  To  take 
only  one  case,  it  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  new  contract  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation  with  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  bellwethers 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
development  and  consolidation  of  the 
new  concept.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
we  have  passed  from  the  era  of  open 
hostility  between  management  and 
organized  labor,  into  the  more  civi- 
lized period  when  both  sides  are  dis- 
posed to  try  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion and  the  survival  necessities  of 
the  other. 

The  development  of  the  individual 


— manager  and  worker — increasingly 
is  seen  to  be  the  ultimate  goal.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety, the  concept  of  the  wholly  self- 
directed  individual,  regardless  of  his 
entanglement  with  and  his  obliga- 
tions toward  the  group  in  which  he 
lives  and  works,  is  invalid. 

While  the  self-representation  prin- 
ciple of  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing had  many  virtues,  it  had  to  give 
way,  as  things  grew  larger,  to  the 
election  of  representatives.  Similarly, 
in  modern  industry  it  has  come  to  be 
realized  that,  where  masses  of  work- 
ers are  employed,  the  development  of 
sound  relations  calls  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  principle  of  representation. 
Yet  the  individual  worker  gains  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  from  this  repre- 
sentative system,  just  as  does  the  in- 
dividual citizens  from  our  represen- 
tative scheme  of  government.  His 
union  gives  him  status  in  the  plant 
community  and  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  voter  and  potential  leader 
in  the  plant  activities.  Further,  to  the 
extent  that  it  promotes  his  economic 
welfare  the  union  enables  him  to 
maintain  a  more  independent  and 
self-respecting  position  in  his  relation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives. 

With  this  enlarged  appreciation  of 
the  values  of  representation,  the  new 
concept  of  in-plant  relations  accepts 
the  fact  that  the  bringing  of  workers 
into  a  representative  system — a  demo- 
cratically run  union — has  a  creative 
place  in  the  plant  organization.  When 
such  a  union  measures  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities it  is  a  major  factor  in 
maintaining  the  free  flow  of  commu- 
nication and  understanding  essential 
to  efficient  production. 

But  effective  channels  of  communi- 
cation do  not  come  about  all  by  them- 
selves. In  the  beginning,  it  takes  skill 


and  often  genius  to  open  them 
up.  Once  opened,  they  need  to 
be  shored  up  by  routine.  To 
speed  them  up  takes  educa- 
tion and  mutual  understand- 
ing. To  develop  this  new  trend 
to  its  full  effect  in  practice  is, 
therefore,  going  to  require 
time  and  effort. 

In  human  relations,  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  is  routine 
and  every  plant  manager 
knows  that  the  establishment 
of  plant  routine  is  a  first  con- 
sideration. Good  routine  re- 
quires acceptance,  and  more 
and  more  rules  that  set  the  routine 
have  come  to  be  embodied  in  writ- 
ten contracts  negotiated  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  A  second  thing  es- 
sential to  making  the  new  trend  fully 
effective  is  agreed-upon  procedure  for 
administering  the  contract  and  for  ne- 
gotiating changes  in  it.  Even  after 
basic  agreement  on  plant  routine  and 
on  negotiating  procedure,  it  still  takes 
a  lot  of  time  and  sincere  effort  to 
train  management's  supervisory  forces 
and  the  shop  stewards  of  the  union  in 
day-to-day  operations  under  the  new 
conditions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  millennium.  There  are, 
of  course,  substantial  areas  of  conflict 
between  management  and  workers; 
and  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  fear 
still  impede  progress.  Nor  can  we 
forget  that  although  creation  is  the 
product  of  persuasion,  nevertheless  in 
our  still  unperfected  human  relations 
there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary 
for  one  side  or  the  other  to  stand  firm 
against  aggression,  and  to  say  where 
it  stands  quite  clearly  —  the  more 
clearly  the  better  when  it  has  to  be 
said  at  all.  But  here  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  though  a  wise  man  who 
stands  firm  may  become  a  statesman, 
a  fool  who  stands  firm  can  only  be 
a  calamity.  And,  since  wisdom  is 
elusive  and  foolishness  is  easy,  we  can- 
not expect  industrial  relations  free 
from  trouble. 


T, 


HE    POINT    IS    THAT    A    NEW    FRAME- 

work  has  come  into  existence  within 
which  these  inevitable  conflicts  have  a 
good  chance  to  be  creatively  resolved 
without  too  much  disruption.  And 
everyone  realizes  today  that  the  pro- 
cess needs  to  be  speeded  up  because 
the  pressure  of  world  events  still 
threatens  its  very  existence. 
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Social  Thinking 

This  new  trend  in  our  labor  rela- 
tions toward  the  development  of  the 
individual  by  mutual  understanding 
and  democratic  participation  has  tre- 
mendous forces  behind  it.  It  will 
hardly  be  reversed  unless,  indeed,  our 
social  structure  should  be  destroyed 
by  a  third  world  war. 

JT  our  major  forces  back  of  it  are: 

(1)  the  growth  in   the   last   decade 
of  the  number  of  organized  workers, 
particularly   in   the   mass   production 
industries,   and   the   consolidation   of 
the  status  of  organized  labor; 

(2)  the  emphasis  in  the  last  years  of 
World  War  II  and  during  the  recon- 
version period  on  the  concept  that  a 
high  level  economy,  without  "boom 
and   bust"   can    somehow    be   main- 
tained in  the  United  States;  the  recog- 
nition that  we  must  have  good  labor 
relations   if  we   are   to   achieve   that 
goal;    the    growing    realization    that 
world  peace  as  well  as  our  domestic 
welfare  may  depend  on  its  achieve- 
ment; 

(3)  realization,  underscored  by  com- 
petitive pressure  to  get  into  still  un- 
satisfied markets,  that  good  in-plant 
relations  will  yield  a  profit; 

(4)  a  growing  understanding  that  in 
industrial  organization  real  authority 
is  reflected  not  in  the  orders  issued 
from  above  but  in  the  orders  carried 
out  below. 

Increasing  awareness  of  these  forces 
—and  the  growth  of  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  relationship  they 
sustain — lessens  the  fears  which  have 
formerly  so  dominated  the  acts  and 
policies  of  management  and  labor; 
increases  the  willingness  of  both  sides 
to  rely  on  persuasion  rather  than  on 
force,  and  makes  possible  for  both  a 
clearer  understanding  of  their  com- 
mon interests  and  of  the  values  that 
can  be  attained  by  ordering  their 
affairs  toward  a  common  good. 

Thus,  these  forces  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  trend  which  they  support, 
exemplify  the  old  and  fundamental 
ideas  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  Over  a  period  of  years  and 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  our  dy- 
namic history,  these  ideas  have  built 
up  cooperative  behavior  patterns  — 
attitudes,  routines,  and  beliefs  —  ad- 
equate to  support  a  new  advance. 
They  give  us  reason  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  fuller  develop- 


ment of  creative  management-labor 
relations  in  American  industry. 

In  what  has  been  said  we  have  been 
dealing  with  in  -  plant  relations  of 
managers  and  workers.  Wages,  and 
wage  -  price  -  profits  relationships  have 
not  been  discussed;  nor  am  I  com- 
petent to  deal  with  them  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  No  one  will 
deny  that  wages  are  important  to  in- 
plant  relations;  but  both  experience 
and  research  have  proved  that  wages 
are  not  by  any  means  the  only  im- 
portant element  of  that  relationship. 
Free,  self-directed  development  of  the 
individual  is  also  essential. 

However,  in  the  matter  of  wages 
there  appears  to  be  a  lack,  or  at  any 
rate  a  lag,  in  the  development  of  such 
a  point  of  departure  for  forward 
movement  as  is  apparent  in  the  more 
restricted  field  of  day-to-day  relations 
in  the  plant.  As  a  rule,  basic  wage 
rates  are  determined  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  during  the  negotiation  of 
new  or  modified  contracts,  rather  than 
in  the  course  of  the  daily  round,  al- 
though questions  of  piece  rates  and 
of  discriminatory  wage  rates  do  come 
up  from  day  to  day  in  the  plant. 
Furthermore,  questions  of  the  wage 
structure  as  distinguished  from  the 
wage  level,  including  job  definition, 
job  evaluation,  and  methods  of  de- 
termining incentive  rates  and  piece 
rates,  are,  generally  speaking,  matters 
of  individual  plant  negotiation. 


tions  in  the  value  of  the  dollars  which 
workers  and  managers  exchange  for 
work,  we  have  certainly  had  a  lot  of 
opportunity  to  learn  things  about  the 
relation  of  wages  and  prices  to  the 
total  economy.  Unfortunately,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  we  have  developed 
any  very  wide  area  of  agreement. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
sorely  need  to  take  a  forward  step. 
To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  job  calling 
for  action  by  management,  labor,  and 
farmers — the  groups  whose  individual 
decisions  finally  determine  economic 
conditions. 
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ASIC    WAGE    RATES    FIXING    THE    WAGE 

level  are  always  important  items  at 
the  bargaining  table.  They  occur 
there  more  frequently  than  any  other 
item,  if  only  because  the  parties  are 
always  working  toward  a  permanent 
plant  routine  under  contract,  whereas 
wage  rates,  which  depend  so  much 
on  conditions  outside  the  plant,  need 
more  frequent  revision.  This  depen- 
dence of  basic  wage  rates  on  condi- 
tions outside  the  plant  is  their  most 
significant  characteristic.  By  and 
large,  wages  are  not  fixed  in  the  plant 
but  in  the  general  economy.  Indeed, 
the  prime  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  a  competitive  society  is  to 
talce  basic  wage  rates  of  industrial 
plants  out  of  competition,  thereby 
concentrating  the  creative  pressure  of 
a  competitive  economy  on  the  devel- 
opment of  alert  management,  willing 
workers,  and  mutually  satisfactory  re- 
lations between  them. 

In  the  stresses  and   strains  of  the 
years  since  1914,  including  the  varia- 
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YEAR  AGO  CONGRESS  CREATED  Gov- 
ernment machinery  for  economic 
planning,  including  a  council  of  eco- 
nomic advisers  for  the  Executive  and 
a  corresponding  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee. But  the  very  idea  of  a  free 
economy  based  on  individual  enter- 
prise restricts  within  narrow  limits 
the  availability  of  governmental  regu- 
lation or  control.  Our  continuing 
problem  is,  therefore,  to  make  the 
economy  work  without  abuse  or  spe- 
cial privileges  and  yet  with  a  mini- 
mum of  government  interference. 

The  situation  seems  to  call  for  the 
development  of  some  form  of  people's 
councils  to  advise  with  the  councils 
within  the  government  and  to  serve 
as  channels  of  communication  in  this 
special  field.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  wise  to  heed  such  advice 
as  that  given  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
in  his  report  on  the  Marshall  Plan, 
when  he  urged  that  the  organizations 
of  labor  and  agriculture  should  now 
assume  responsibility  for  working  out 
by  agreement  basic  principles  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Similarly  an  economic  consultant  to 
the  United  Nations,  Stephen  Raush- 
enbush,  writing  in  the  January 
Harper's,  suggested: 


into 
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These  three  big  inflationary  groups 
[farmers,  industry,  labor]  are  the  ones 
which  are  going  to  push  each  other  into 
the  third  inflationary  spiral  within 
very  few  months.  They  are  also 
very  groups  which  could  stop  their  pu 
ing  if  only  the  pressure  of  the  othe 
could  be  removed.  .  .  .  Together  they 
can  call  off  the  inflationary  race  through 
negotiated  agreement,  and  can  secure 
government  underwriting  for  it  to  tb 
extent  that  their  own  trading  stock 
inadequate  to  make  the  three-way 
gain  stick.  This  will  not  be  easy — but 
the  job  of  running  a  two-front  war  was 
not  easy,  either.  It  was  merely  necessary. 
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We  have  already  developed  the 
.sis  for  a  creative  advance  in  in- 
plant  relations.  We  have  seen  how 
this  development  depends  upon  the 
application  to  current  problems  of  old 
and  fundamental  ideas;  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  men  to  participate  in  their 
own  creative  progress  by  bringing 
their  hearts  and  minds  into  order  for 
common  purposes  through  the  proc- 
esses of  persuasion;  that  recourse  to 
force  always  is  a  disclosure  of  fail- 
ure; that  established  procedures  and 
familiar  routine  are  essential;  that 
self-responsible  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  is  the  final  goal,  calls 
for  education  and  understanding  of 
those  facts  of  life  which,  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  limit  freedom 
individual  action  and  at  the  same 
.e  point  the  way  to  agreement. 
If  we  are  to  achieve  a  balanced 


economy,  we  need  to  develop  by  these 
same  processes  of  intelligent  self- 
government  a  like  basis  for  construc- 
tive advance  in  the  wage-price-profit 
relationship.  What  has  come  about  in 
labor-management  relations  is  ground 
for  optimism  about  the  possibilities  of 
success  among  the  groups  whose  self- 
interested  strivings  so  largely  affect 
the  relationship  of  wages,  profits,  and 
prices.  Those  strivings  may  seem  at 
the  moment  to  present  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  any  ordering 
of  hearts  and  minds  to  the  common 
good.  But  the  power  of  the  ignoble 
factors  present,  the  fears,  rivalries,  and 
even  greeds,  is  no  greater  than  that 
which  for  a  long  time  kept  labor  and 
management  isolated  in  hostile  camps. 
One  would  be  blind  to  the  lessons 
of  experience  not  to  perceive  that 
nobler  ideas  and  greater  forces  may 


come  into  play  than  the  fearful  and 
short  range  conceptions  of  unenlight- 
ened self-interest.  I  can  affirm,  from 
experience,  that  these  large  groups, 
seemingly  acting  only  selfishly,  are  in- 
deed capable  of  a  response  to  these 
more  rational  conceptions,  however 
slowly  and  imperfectly  perceived;  that 
they  can  create  and  learn  to  work 
with  new  agencies  in  new  relation- 
ships, ordered  to  a  common- interest. 
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,  Y    FAITH    IN    THE    CREATIVE    POWER 

of  men  to  persuade  and  to  be  per- 
suaded has  been  confirmed  and  re- 
newed by  all  I  have  seen  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations.  That  experience 
gives  me  confidence  that  with  good 
will  we  can  solve  our  wage-price- 
profit  problems  by  like  processes  of 
self-government. 


Persuasion  in  Action 


BEULAH  AMIDON 


STRIKES  ARE  ALWAYS  HEADLINE  NEWS. 
When  collective  bargaining  breaks 
down,  when  contracts  are  violated, 
when  soft-coal  miners  find  them- 
selves "unable  and  unwilling  to 
work"  or  meat  packers  disregard  a 
White  House  plea  to  stay  on  the 
job  while  their  dispute  is  pending — 
then  there  is  front  page,  editorial 
page,  and  radio  discussion  of  the  con- 
troversy and  its  impact  on  our  com- 
mon life. 

Experts  rush  in  to  study  such 
situations  and  analyze  their  causes, 
and  we  have  an  impressive  body  of 
material  on  industrial  warfare.  We 
know  far  less  about  plants  and  in- 
dustries where  harmonious  relation- 
ships are  the  rule,  where  disputes  are 
settled  by  orderly  procedures  rather 

«n  by  resort  to  violence, 
dbout  a  year  ago,  the  National 
nning  Association  undertook  a 
broad  study  of  "the  causes  of  indus- 
trial peace  under  collective  bargain- 
ing." When  the  plan  was  announced, 
more  than  a  thousand  enterprises  with 
records  of  good  labor  relations  were 
suggested  to  NPA.  After  question- 
naires were  returned  by  several  hun- 
dred firms,  the  project's  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  selected  eight  of 

Km  for  immediate  field  study. 
)ne  of  the  reports,  undertaken  as  a 
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— By  a  Survey  Graphic  associate 
editor  rvho  has  written  many  ar- 
ticles about  industrial  relations. 
Here  she  presents  a  success  story 
in  collective  bargaining. 

4- 

"pilot"  study  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee,  deals 
with  the  Dewey  and  Almy  Chemical 
Company  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. The  study  and  report,  made  by 
Douglas  McGregor -and  Joseph  Scan- 
Ion,  both  members  of  the  industrial 
relations  faculty  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  reveal  in  action 
many  of  the  principles  defined  in  the 
preceding  article. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  medium-sized 
enterprise,  to  which  unionization 
came  relatively  late,  after  twenty 
years  of  successful  operation  on  a 
non-union  basis.  In  the  eight  years 
since  Dewey  and  Almy  signed  its  first 
collective  bargaining  contract  with  its 
employes,  both  management  and 
union  have  had  to  acquire  not  only 
competence  in  negotiating  and  ad- 
ministering a  joint  agreement,  but 
also  self-discipline  and  reasonableness 
in  their  demands  on  one  another,  and 
in  this  they  have  succeeded. 

Dewey  and  Almy  is  not  a  head- 
line story.  It  is  a  story  of  honest  effort, 
of  patient  persuasion,  of  harmony 


established  and  maintained  by  care- 
ful, undramatic  handling  of  every 
phase  of  a  difficult  relationship.  It  is 
a  story  of  management  and  a  union 
which  take  for  granted  the  political- 
economic  system  within  which  the 
company  functions.  Finally,  it  is  a 
story  full  of  suggestion  and  encour- 
agement for  all  who  believe  it  is 
essential  for  American  industry  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  maturity. 
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N   A   PERIOD  OF   FREQUENT  AND  BITTER 

conflict  in  many  industrial  areas,  the 
eight  year  record  of  union-manage- 
ment cooperation  at  Dewey  and  Almy 
shows  only  one  work  stoppage.  This 
occurred  in  1943;  it  involved  a  dozen 
workers  in  one  small  department,  and 
lasted  two  days.  In  the  same  period, 
two  disputes  went  to  arbitration;  and 
on  a  single  occasion  a  federal  concili- 
ator was  called  in  briefly. 

How  have  management  and  em- 
ployes established  and  maintained  the 
sound  relations  that  have  resulted  in 
this  outstanding  record?  What  have 
industry,  labor,  and  the  public  gained 
in  the  process? 

The  Dewey  and  Almy  Chemical 
Company,  which  now  has  about  1,500 
on  its  payrolls,  was  founded  in  1919. 
Its  offices,  laboratories,  and  chief 
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The  signing  of  a  Dewey  and  Almy  contract  by  (left  to  right)  the  president  of  the 
local  union,  the  president  of  the  firm,   a  representative  of  the  Chemical  Workers 


plants  are  located  in  Cambridge,  with 
a  number  of  small  branch  plants  here 
and  abroad.  The  total  number  em- 
ployed in  Cambridge  is  about  1,10Q 
of  whom  550  are  hourly  rate  factory 
workers.  The  company  manufactures 
a  variety  of  products,  most  of  them 
sold  to  other  manufacturers  rather 
than  to  distributors  or  consumers. 
Figures  on  assets,  capitalization,  net 
earnings,  and  dividends  indicate  a 
reasonably  prosperous  enterprise.  The 
company  is  not  a  monopoly.  Its  fu- 
ture success  depends  upon  maintain- 
ing competitive  advantages. 


JL    HE    STORY    OF    PEACE    THROUGH    COL- 

lective  bargaining  at  Dewey  and 
Almy  involves  major  issues  of  policy 
and  procedure.  But  it  involves  also 
hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  the 
small  details  of  day-by-day  routine. 
In  other  words,  both  the  workers  and 
management  have  been  concerned 
riot  only  with  basic  principles,  but 
with  the  little  details  of  a  working 
relationship  which  if  they  go  wrong, 
can  generate  enough  friction  and  ill- 
will  to  undermine  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  peace. 

For  example,  the  present  contract 
between  union  and  management  pro- 
vides that  an  employe  must  work  his 
full  shift  on  the  day  before  and  the 
day  following  a  paid  holiday  (except 
in  case  of  illness  on  one  but  not  both 
days)  in  order  to  receive  his  holiday 
pay.  This  rule,  like  others,  would 


work  hardship  if  it  were  too  literally 
administered.  Therefore,  a  commit- 
tee of  superintendents  meets  after 
each  holiday  to  consider  cases  in 
which  the  foreman  recommends  pay- 
ment or  the  worker  requests  payment 
as  an  exception  to  the  clause  in  the 
contract.  A  recurrent,  if  relatively 
unimportant,  source  of  irritation  is 
modified  thereby,  but  without  sacri- 
ficing the  negotiated  rule. 

The  history  of  collective  bargaining 
at  Dewey  and  Almy  falls,  in  general, 
into  three  periods.  The  first  period 
was  characterized  by  the  paternalistic 
attitude  of  management,  particularly 
the  president  of  the  company.  Brad- 
ley Dewey,  a  co-founder  and  president 
of  the  company  from  the  beginning, 
always  has  felt  a  definite  responsibility 
for  his  employes,  and  valued  equally 
their  high  regard  for  him.  Paternal- 
ism was  the  natural  expression  of  his 
sincere  desire  for  good  management- 
worker  relations.  The  organization  of 
a  union  did  not  change  this  attitude. 

The  original  movement  toward 
unionization  came  from  a  group  of 
employes,  who  in  1939  requested  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  un- 
dertake an  organization  drive.  The 
chief  sources  of  dissatisfaction  were 
with  the  wage  level,  which  was  prob- 
ably below  the  community  average, 
the  belief  that  favoritism  and  dis- 
crimination entered  into  work  assign- 
ments, pay  rates,  and  promotions,  and 
the  cordial  dislike  felt  for  some  mem- 
bers of  middle  and  lower  manage- 


ment. Some  of  the  management 
groups  urged  the  company  to  fight 
unionization  by  appealing  to  "em- 
ploye loyalty,"  and  others  suggested 
more  militant  anti-union  tactics.  But 
the  president  of  the  company  decided 
to  recognize  the  union  on  the  basis 
of  a  membership  card  check,  without 
even  a  Labor  Board  election. 

Following  certification  by  the 
NLRB,  the  company  recognized  a 
federal  charter  local,  that  is,  a  lo- 
cal organized  on  industrial  rather 
than  craft  lines.  Later,  this  became  a 
local  of  the  International  Chemical 
Workers,  AFL.  As  a  bargaining  unit 
it  represents  all  production,  main- 
tenance, and  machine  shop  workers 
except  firemen  and  oilers  who  have  a 
separate  contract  with  another  AFL 
affiliate,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Firemen  and  Oilers.  In  its 
branch  plants,  Dewey  and  Almy  also 
has  contracts  with  the  Textile  Work- 
ers, Rubber  Workers,  and  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen,  all 
CIO  unions. 

Paternalism  was  a  major  cause  of 
difficulty  in  the  early  negotiations  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Mr. 
Dewey  accepted  full  responsibility  for 
contract  negotiations  and  for  the  day- 
to  -  day  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  almost  inevitable  results 
were  an  over-dependent  union,  and 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  management  organization. 


.S     IS    TRUE    OF    TOP     MANAGEMENT 

generally,  the  president  of  Dewey  and 
Almy  was  not  in  a  position  to  know 
how  contract  provisions  worked  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  nor  the  administra- 
tive problems  they  created  "down  the 
line."  Further,  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  the  negotiations  were  known 
only  to  those  who  sat  around  the  con- 
ference table,  and  as  a  result,  methods 
used  in  carrying  out  the  contract  did 
not  necessarily  conform  to  the  intent 
of  those  who  drafted  it. 

In  addition  to  paternalism,  manage- 
ment and  the  union  were  handi- 
capped in  the  early  period  by  their 
diverse  interpretations  of  the  term 
'"bargaining."  Management  was  ac- 
customed to  business  bargaining  with 
customers  and  suppliers,  in  which  the 
negotiators  were  authorized  to  bind 
their  respective  principals  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  reached.  Union  of- 
ficers and  negotiating  committees 
were  authorized  only  to  make  certain 
"demands"  across  the  table,  on  which 
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discussion  would  proceed  for  several 
days  until  a  mutually  acceptable  set 
of  terms  had  been  worked  out.  Then 
the  union  spokesmen  would  go  back 
to  the  local,  to  ask  the  membership 
to  accept  or  reject  each  item  of  the 
proposed  contract.  This  usually  meant 
that  the  members  accepted  every 
clause  favorable  to  the  union,  and  re- 
jected all  die  rest.  After  such  a  ses- 
sion management  frequently  was  irri- 
tated by  the  return  of  the  union 
spokesmen  expecting  to  resume  nego- 
tiations on  the  basis  of  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  company. 


U/ VENTUALLY,    MANAGEMENT    AND    XJN- 

ion  together  achieved  a  workable  com- 
promise. Both  sides  agreed  to  carry 
on  discussion  in  die  conference  room 
as  though  the  negotiations  were  final. 
The  resulting  agreement,  including 
clauses  demanded  by  the  union  and 
accepted  by  management,  items  de- 
manded by  management  and  ac- 
cepted by  die  union,  and  various 
compromises  on  controversial  items, 
was  to  be  taken  to  the  membership. 
The  union  could  only  accept  or  re- 
ject die  new  contract  as  a  whole.  If 
the  agreement  was  voted  down,  the 
union  could  send  its  spokesmen  back 
to  start  over  again,  or  elect  a  new 
negotiating  committee,  but  it  could 
not  accept  the  contract  in  part  and 
reject  it  in  part. 

This  method  of  collective  bargain- 
ing solved  die  problem.  The  union 
never  has  rejected  an  agreement.  The 
membership  is  willing  to  delegate  a 
large  measure  of  responsibility  to  its 
representatives,  leaving  them  free  to 
make  as  good  as  bargain  as  they  can, 
rather  than  to  go  into  the  negotiations 
with  a  list  of  "take  it  or  leave  it"  de- 
mands. 

The  problem  of  paternalism  was 
both  more  subtle  and  more  complex 
than  dial  of  collective  bargaining 
techniques.  It  resulted,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  union-management  relation- 
ships, in  limiting  participation  in  con- 
tract negotiations  to  the  president  and 
one  or  two  other  representatives  of 
top  management,  shutting  out  infor- 
mation and  viewpoints  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  healthy  situation. 
Further,  it  built  up  in  the  union  a 
rather  childlike  attitude  toward  the 
bargaining  relationship.  Union  spokes- 
men would  bring  to  the  conference 
a  long  list  of  demands,  then  sit  back 
to  see  how  much  the  president  would 
give  them.  Sometimes  they  even  said, 


quite  naively,  that  management 
should  grant  a  certain  demand  be- 
cause otherwise  "the  workers  would 
be  dissatisfied." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  mem- 
bers of  management  resented  the 
president's  attitude  toward  the  union, 
and  held  that  a  number  of  the  con- 
cessions were  undeserved  and  unrea- 
sonable. Their  own  relationship  with 
die  union  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  top  management  always 
"gave  in."  It  finally  became  appar- 
ent that  in  the  firm,  as  in  a  nursery, 
generosity  and  leniency  led  to  larger 
demands  and  not  always  -to  higher 
morale  or  better  performance. 

It  was  the  second  period  of  the 
union-management  relationship  which 
began  the  change  from  paternalism 
to  a  sounder  basis.  The  second  period 
may  be  said  to  have  started  when 
wartime  assignments  took  Mr.  Dewey 
to  Washington  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Immediately,  management  members 
found  themselves  unable  to  enforce 
effective  standards  of  performance, 
maintain  discipline,  or  carry  out  the 
tasks  for  which  they  were  held  re- 
sponsible. 

Resentment  toward  the  local  now 
broke  out  in  open  conflict,  with  de- 
mands to  "crack  down"  on  the  union. 
Because  top  management  was  deter- 
mined to  have  no  work  stoppages  in 
the  production  of  essential  wartime 
goods,  the  "crack  down"  was  for- 
bidden. As  a  result,  hostility  was 
turned  toward  the  personnel  director. 
The  president  had  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  industrial  relations  to  this 
officer,  but  every  move  he  made  was 
considered  a  furdier  limitation  on  the 
right  of  management  to  manage. 
The  union  became  more  and  more 
aggressive,  and  the  tension  increased. 
There  were  no  strikes  (except  for  the 
two-day  walkout  already  mentioned) 
but  it  was  a  strained,  uneasy  peace. 

Finally  the  company  entered,  early 
in  1944,  on  the  third  period  of  its 
union  -  management  relationship,  the 
real  shift  from  paternalism  to  genuine 
collective  bargaining.  Top  manage- 
ment itself  realized  that  a  major  turn- 
ing point  was  at  hand.  This  was  not 
a  sudden  "conversion"  —  three  years 
earlier  the  president  had  seen  the 
need  to  strengthen  his  line  organiza- 
tion, and  taken  steps  in  that  direction. 
But  now  the  complete  change-over 
from  old  ways  to  new  could  not  be 
postponed  or  avoided.  The  mechanics 
were  deceptively  simple  and  undra- 
matic:  the  vice-president  and  general 


manager  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  labor  relations.  The  responsibility 
of  the  personnel  director  was  re- 
defined as  a  purely  advisory  service 
to  management.  Finally,  middle  and 
lower  management  were  given  direct 
responsibility  for  administering  the 
collective  bargaining  contract  and  for 
making  it  work. 

The  whole  situation  immediately 
changed  for  the  better.  Antagonism 
toward  the  personnel  director  evapo- 
rated almost  overnight.  Within  six 
months,  most  members  of  manage- 
ment were  relying  heavily  on  him  for 
advice  and  counsel,  even  making  de- 
cisions which  he  had  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  enforce  under  die  earlier  ar- 
rangement. 

At  about  die  same  time,  Dewey  and 
Almy  started  a  regular  series  of  fore- 
men's conferences.  The  purpose  of 
these  was  to  solve  problems  faced  by 
foremen  in  working  widi  employes; 
through  the  conferences,  foremen  be- 
gan to  develop  skills  in  leadership, 
and  to  define  more  clearly  dieir  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority. 

With  these  changes  in  attitude  and 
practice  came  changes  in  the  relation- 
ship between  management  and  union. 


T 


ODAY,     VIRTUALLY     ALL     GRIEVANCES 

are  settled  with  the  foreman  or  the 
plant  superintendent,  at  the  first  or 
second  step  of  die  established  proce- 
dure; nor  does  die  union  attempt  to 
by-pass  the  line  organization.  A  few 
union  members  regret  "the  good  old 
days,"  when  there  was  easy  access  to 
the  president,  and  workers  could 
count  on  a  paternalistic  "giving  in"  to 
their  demands.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  union  values  the  more  busi- 
nesslike and  self-respecting  relation 
that  it  has  helped  to  bring  into  being. 

Various  practices  on  die  side  of 
both  management  and  union  have 
contributed  to  the  present  sound  and 
healthy  situation.  A  major  factor  is 
the  amount  of  time  spent  by  manage- 
ment, from  the  president  down,  on 
problems  of  employe  relations.  While 
it  might  be  regarded  by  some  con- 
cerns as  excessive,  these  officials  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course;  they  consult 
and  confer  without  impatience,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  the  results 
justify  the  time  and  effort. 

At  the  weekly  management  policy 

meetings,    attended    by    the    "line" 

down  to,  but  not  including,  foremen, 

a  wide  variety  of  worker-management 

(Continued  on  page  225) 
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tiT)  AN    AMERICAN    DAY,"    THE 

JL  official  designation  of  April 
14  all  the  way  from  here  to  Cape 
Horn,  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
oldest  international  organization  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  fifty-eight  years 
old.  The  status  of  the  Union  today 
finds  a  proper  symbol  and  expression 
in  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the 
meeting  in  its  name  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  now  in  progress  at 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

Success  at  this  Pan  American  Con- 
ference will  greatly  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  hasten  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe,  act  as  an  example 
of  stability  to  many  smaller  struggling 
nations,  and — most  important  for  the 
progressive  democratic  elements  in  the 
United  States — strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  struggling  for  human  rights, 
for  the  control  of  inflation  and  vested 
interests,  and  for  limitation  of  the 
military  mind.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  American  continent 
and  a  pointer  toward  the  road  which 
the  United  Nations  is  about  to  take. 
A  glance  at  the  Americas  with  their 
enthusiasm,  peace,  and  prosperity 
shows  overwhelming  strength  com- 
pared to  the  disrupted  countries  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Bogota  meeting  officially  is  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  -  -  the  other  eight 
having  met  in  the  following  order: 
Washington  1889-90;  Mexico  City, 
1901;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906;  Buenos 
Aires,  1910;  Santiago,  Chile,  1923; 
Havana,  1928;  Montevideo,  1933; 
Lima,  1938.  These  do  not  include  the 
special  conferences  held  in  wartime, 
such  as  Panama  and  Chapultepec. 

The  ignorance  and  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  the  United  States  in  Pan 
American  affairs  previous  to  the  Mon- 


— By  a  specialist  in  inter-Ameri- 
can affairs,  now  in  Bogota  for  the 
Ninth  Pan-American  Conference. 
Former  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America,  Mr.  Inman  is  widely 
known  for  his  lectures,  books,  and 
articles — many  in  Survey  Graphic 
— on  United  States  relations  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 


tevideo  conference  was  unbelievable. 
On  the  voyage  to  the  Santiago  con- 
ference in  1923,  one  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates confessed  to  me  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  Latin  America,  al- 
though he  had  met  some  "Urigians" 
in  Washington.  (The  same  Uru- 
guayans who  have  built  the  most  re- 
markable democracy  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent!)  He  said  his  presence 
on  the  delegation  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  could  not  keep  an 
engagement  with  him  to  play  golf  in 
Georgia,  so  he  gave  him  the  trip  to 
South  America.  Several  of  the  dele- 
gates were  lame-duck  senators,  whose 
terms  had  just  expired.  The  next  con- 
ference, at  Havana,  although  reported 
in  the  United  States  as  a  great  suc- 
cess, broke  up  actually  in  a  disgrace- 
ful row  amidst  the  protests  of  Latin 
American  delegates  over  United 
States  intervention  in  their  affairs. 


Good  Neighbor  spirit  has   d 
ills;  serious  economic  cooper: 


I 


HAVE   THE    SATISFACTION    OF    FEELING 

that  I  had  a  part  in  shaping  the 
seventh  conference  at  Montevideo. 
On  the  way  there,  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  confessed  to  me  that  he  knew 
little  of  the  southern  republics,  but 
was  anxious  to  learn  and  invited  me 
to  spend  several  hours  a  day  with 
him  during  the  eighteen-day  voyage, 
discussing  situations  and  personalities 
he  was  likely  to  encounter.  On  ar- 
rival at  Montevideo,  his  first  move 
was  to  visit  heads  of  delegations  and 
ask  them  what  they  thought  the 
meeting  might  accomplish — a  new  at- 
titude, indeed. 

At  Montevideo  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  was  really  initiated  by  the 
United  States  promising  to  drop  in- 
tervention in  her  neighbors'  affairs, 
to  confer  with  Latin  American  repub- 
lics concerning  tariffs,  and  to  use  no 
force  in  collecting  debts.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  for  the  writer  to  see 
in  following  conferences,  the  further 
development  of  real  friendship,  which 
brought  intimate  cooperation  during 
the  second  World  War. 

The  United  States  learned  in  the 
war  that  without  the  strategic  bases 
loaned  by  Latin  American  republics 
and  the  raw  products  received  from 
them,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  defeat  the  Axis  in  so  brief  a  time. 
The  Latin  Americans  discovered  that 


"...  a  common  hope,  and  a  i 
in  Buenos 
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as  inflation  aggravates  postwar 
paramount  Pan  American  need. 

INMAN 


sign — "  Good  Neighbor  Roosevelt 
ember  1,  1936 


European 


without  the  United  States  they  could 
hardly  have  dared  expect  to  escape 
from  Axis  dominance.  Century  old 
divisions  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  were  thus  changed 
to  cooperation  and  both  sides  devel- 
oped appreciation  of  the  need  of 
working  together  for  their  very  exis- 
tance. 

This  new  need  of  each  other,  felt 
both  by  the  northern  giant  and  the 
smaller  southern  republics,  was  recog- 
nized at  the  Chapultepec,  Mexico, 
conference,  as  the  war  was  coming 
to  a  close.  Postwar  plans  were  laid 
for  common  defense,  for  cooperation 
in  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America,  for  reorganization  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  .for  the 
American  system  to  act  as  a  regional 
organization  in  the  proposed  United 
Nations. 


T, 


HE  UNITED  STATES,  HOWEVER,  SUB- 
sequently  became  involved  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  and 
in  postwar  reconstruction,  seeming  to 
forget  its  American  neighbors.  The 
special  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  make  permanent  treaty  out  of  the 
temporary  Act  of  Chapultepec  for 
continental  defense  was  postponed 
time  after  time  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States.  An  economic  confer- 
ence planned  to  work  out  the  details 
of  aid  by  the  United  States  for  indus- 
trialization of  Latin  America,  was  not 
called.  New  voices  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  political  leaders  like 
Harold  Stassen  said  that,  with  the 
United  Nations,  there  would  no  long- 
er be  any  place  for  the  Pan  American 
System.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the 
personnel,  the  palms,  and  the  parrots 
in  the  patio  of  the  Pan  American 
headquarters  in  Washington,  were 
further  dispirited  by  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina. Under  the  leadership  of  Am- 
bassador Spruille  Braden,  later  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Washington 
began  to  intervene  openly  in  Argen- 
tine affairs  to  defeat  Peron  in  the 
Argentine  presidential  elections. 

While  few  Latin  Americans  ad- 
mired Peron's  Nazi  tactics,  the  other 
southerners  admired  his  baiting  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  Argentines  elected 
him  President.  Senator  Arthur  Van- 


denburg  led  a  movement  which 
gained  the  attention  of  President  Tru- 
man and  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Marshall,  and  brought  about 
a  new  cooperative  policy  with  Argen- 
tina. (If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
any  other  that  our  southern  neighbors 
are  sensitive  about  it  is  the  matter  of 
intervention  in  their  affairs.  Secretary 
Hull  laid  the  basis  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  at  Montevideo  by 
signing  a  treaty  promising  not  to  in- 
terfere in  their  affairs.  Any  violation 
of  that  agreement  will  always  disturb 
inter-American  harmony.) 

With  the  Argentine  quarrel  patched 
up,  the  United  States  favored  the 
calling  of  the  long  postponed  Rio 
conference  which  was  held  in  the 
suburban  city  of  Petropolis,  August 
15  to  September  2,  1947.  The  peace 
treaty  there  signed  was  the  most  ad- 
vanced ever  agreed  to  by  a  group  of 
friendly  nations.  It  eliminated  the  old 
divisive  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  which 
one  power  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  all  the  other  nations  of 
a  continent,  and  provided  that  each 
nation  should  assume  its  own  share 
in  repelling  an  aggressor,  foreign  or 
American.  The  Rio  Treaty  went  be- 
yond any  of  the  peace  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  crucial  days 
when  the  United  Nations  was  threat- 
ened with  a  breakdown  because  of 
the  abuse  of  the  veto,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  decided  that  by  a  two 
thirds  vote,  each  of  the  signatories 
would  be  obliged  to  furnish  aid 
against  an  aggressor  (though  not  to 
send  armed  forces  against  its  will). 

Likewise,  for  the  first  time  Pan 
America  openly  recognized  its  rela- 
tions to,  and  its  dependence  on,  a 
world  system.  In  former  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conferences  the  United  States 
had  strongly  opposed  the  recognition 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  at  Rio 
that  delegation  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved the  plan  to  act  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  delegation  at  Rio 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  insisted  that  the  meet- 
ing stick  to  the  one  subject  for  which 
it  was  called,  to  write  a  treaty  for 
continental  defense.  There  were  four 
other  subjects,  however,  that  other 
delegations  desired  to  discuss.  Two 
of  them  were  placed  on  the  agenda 
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Delegates  at  Bogota,  already  8,600  feet  above  sea  level,  may  look  still 
higher  to  the  lovely  Church  of  Jesus  on  Monserrate 


of  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence and  the  other  two  will  no  doubt 
be  much  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates. The  four  were:  Disarmament; 
Economic  Relations;  Pan  American 
Union  reorganization;  Communism. 
Did  the  Chapultepec  and  Rio  Agree- 
ments mean  that  the  Latin  Americas 
were  ready  to  commit  themselves  to 
backing  the  United  States  in  a  pos- 
sible third  world  war?  They  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
"damned  if  they  did  and  damned  if 
they  didn't."  For  their  own  safety 
they  felt  they  must  join  with  the 
United  States  in  defense  of  the  con- 
tinent— since  the  last  war  had  shown 
that  no  part  of  America  was  safe  un- 
less every  part  was  safe.  At  the.  same 


time,  they  felt  sure  that  promising  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  in 
an  arms  program  meant  subjugation 
both  to  their  big  neighbor  and  to  the 
military  dictatorships  in  their  own 
countries.  In  an  effort  to  be  loyal  to 
continental  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  evils  of  armament  pro- 
grams, they  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  "no  stipulations  of  this 
treaty  nor  any  of  the  obligations  cre- 
ated under  it  should  be  interpreted 
as  justifying  excessive  armaments." 

This  resolution  undoubtedly  re- 
ferred to  the  often  expressed  fears  of 
the  proposal  of  President  Truman, 
then  before  Congress,  for  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  standardizing  the 
arms  of  all  American  republics  and 


to  educate  their  military  leaders  in 
this  country.  Even  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  opposed  this  proposal, 
which  originated  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment; but  with  the  influence  of  the 
military  authorities  in  Washington,  it 
was  feared  that  the  bill  would  soon 
be  passed.  Fortunately,  it  was  not. 


o, 


'NE  OF  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RESPECTED 

political  leaders  of  South  America, 
Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  former  President 
of  Colombia,  issued  a  strong  state- 
ment against  this  proposal.  In  La 
Democracia  Libre,  Bogota,  March  10, 
1947,  he  declared: 

Among  the  disturbing  international 
problems  today,  few  are  so  important 
for  Latin  America  as  the  one  that  im- 
plies an  inter-American  agreement  for 
the  establishment,  cooperation,  and  co- 
ordination of  the  military  forces  of  the 
New  World,  organized  and  directed 
from  Washington  by  a  committee  in 
which  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  will  have  their 
representation.  .  .  . 

One  asks  what  is  behind  this  proposal 
for  a  military  alliance?  If  against  the 
block  of  nations  that  is  enslaved  by  Rus- 
sia, it  is  planned  to  organize  another 
block  of  more  or  less  free  nations  bound 
together  by  military  agreement,  the  pro- 
posal would  go  completely  beyond  the 
simple  inter-America  agreement.  It 
would  mean  that  die  Latin  American 
republics  were  tied  to  a  military  agree- 
ment— heretofore  entirely  unforeseen — 
entangling  them  in  rivalries  between 
great  powers  of  which  our  southern  re- 
publics know  little  and  understand  less. 

And  recalling  an  agreement  be- 
tween President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  himself,  Dr.  Santos  went  on : 

If  Latin  America  has  any  mission,  it 
is  to  continue  the  struggle  to  aid  all 
humanity  to  seek  peace  through  other 
means  than  those  which  hitherto  have 
brought  war;  to  combat  armaments,  to 
insist  on  education  and  health,  on 
homes,  and  the  well  being  of  our  own 
people  and  of  all  nations. 

The  Inter-American  Defense  Board, 
created  during  the  war,  and  still  func- 
tioning in  Washington,  has  submitted 
a  draft  treaty  for  consideration  at 
Bogota.  It  proposes  a  permanent 
Inter-American  Defense  Council,  with 
these  functions:  1.  To  study  and  re- 
port on  plans  for  continental  military 
collaboration  and  coordination.  2.  To 
prepare  measures  concerning  organi- 
zation, training,  and  supplies  of  na- 
tional armed  forces.  3.  To  offer  ad- 
vice on  military  problems  related  to 
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maintaining  peace  and  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Just  what  do  these  rather  vague 
words  means?  The  treaty  does  not 
go  as  far  as  the  Truman  Plan,  since 
it  provides  only  for  study  and  advice 
and  calls  for  cooperation  between  all 
American  republics  rather  than  giv- 
ing initiative  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  preponderent 
military  power  of  this  country  and 
the  danger  of  dictators'  securing  arms 
to  use  against  their  liberal  opponents, 
will  assure  a  lively  debate  on  the 
proposal. 


w, 


HEN  AMBASSADOR  WILLIAM 
Pawley  of  Brazil,  one  of  our  keenest 
Latin  American  diplomats,  came  home 
on  sick  leave  following  the  Rio  con- 
ference last  fall,  he  frankly  told  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  Marshall 
that  our  relations  with  Latin  America, 
in  spite  of  the  excellent  Rio  Treaty, 
were  getting  worse.  (He  was 
promptly  requested  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington and  work  on  preparations  for 
the  Bogota  Conference.)  He  had  seen 
the  disappointment  of  the  Latin  rep- 
resentatives —  as  the  hurried  visitors 
from  Washington  had  not  been  able 
to  appreciate — when  the  United  States 
delegation  had  refused  to  discuss  the 
pressing  economic  problems  at  Rio, 
so  much  more  important  to  the 
Latins  than  remote  questions  of  de- 
fense. 

The  economic  plight  of  many  Latin 
American  countries  has  become  des- 
perate, what  with  their  inability  by 
themselves  to  tackle  inflation,  and  also 
inability  to  raise  tariffs  because  of 
outdated  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  Also  they  faced  the 
impossibility  of  buying  needed  ma- 
chinery from  us  to  restore  war-worn 
factories,  the  sharp  curtailing  of  finan- 
cial aid  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  preoccupation  of  Washington 
with  European  relief.  All  this  is 
threatening  to  drive  the  countries  that 
we  drew  so  completely  into  our  orbit 
during  the  war  into  what  a  For- 
eign Policy  Report  calls  "economic 
autarchy."  This  report  goes  on  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Latin  American  governments  have 
been  genuinely  consulted  and  says 
these  countries  have  plans  calling  con- 
servatively for  spending  five  to  six 
billion  dollars  to  develop  their  re- 
sources, but  fear  that  ERP  will  fur- 
ther curtail  their  purchase  of  indus- 
trial equipment  in  the  United  States. 


The  United  States  during  the  war 
put  great  pressure  on  Latin  American 
countries  to  change  their  economic 
organization  fundamentally,  to  pro- 
vide the  large  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  this  country  formerly 
secured  from  sections  later  dominated 
by  Japan  and  Germany.  While  good 
prices  were  paid  for  these  materials, 
war  economy  brought  inflation,  upset 
ordinary  business,  and  shifted  large 
sections  of  population  from  one  part 
of  a  country  to  another.  After  the 
war  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
normal  conditions  without  help  from 
the  country  that  requested  the  original 
shift. 

Southern  republics,  it  is  true,  had 
accumulated  large  balances  in  the 
United  States,  with  which  they 
planned  to  buy  new  industrial  and 
agricultural  machinery  to  rehabilitate 
their  equipment.  But  the  United 
States  now  would  not  sell  the  machin- 
ery, and  would  not  buy  their  prod- 
ucts. And  if  it  insisted  on  the  old 
Hull  trade  agreements,  meant  for  the 
days  before  prices  had  skyrocketed,  so 
that  tariffs  could  not  be  raised  to  pro- 
tect infant  Latin  industries,  and  if 
these  situations  brought  on  hunger, 
strikes,  revolution,  and  more  inflation, 
what  could  a  government  do? 

At  Chapultepec  in  1945,  the  United 
States  promised  definite  cooperation 
with  other  American  States  in  facing 
their  problems  and  raising  their 
standard  of  living.  But  the  proposed 
Economic  Conference  at  Washington 
has  never  been  held.  Meanwhile  the 
fine  dollar  balances  in  New  York  have 
dwindled  and  worse  than  prewar  pov- 
erty faces  some  of  the  countries. 
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'URING  RECENT  WEEKS  SECRETARY  OF 

State  Marshall,  Ambassador  Pawley 
(since  resigned),  and  other  officials 
have  endeavored  to  show  Latin 
American  countries  that  they  will 
gain  greatly  through  the  purchase  of 
food  from  them  for  starving  Europe, 
and  through  the  trade  of  a  restored 
Europe  with  Latin  America.  All  of 
these  complicated  questions  must  be 
faced  at  Bogota  and  definite  roads 
marked  out  for  their  solution.  Other- 
wise Pan  Americanism  will  go  back 
to  the  old  pre-Good-Neighbor-Policy- 
days,  when  diplomatic  dinners  were 
more  important  than  food  for  the 
people. 

Confidence  that  big  things  can  be 
accomplished  at  Bogota  is  enlarged 
when  one  now  visits  Pan  American 


Union  headquarters  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  zip  and  enthusiasm  which 
overwhelms  the  visitor  accustomed  to 
the  staid  diplomatic  atmosphere  of 
the  past.  The  youngest  President  Co- 
lombia ever  had  and  the  most  quick- 
witted chairman  a  Pan  American 
commission  ever  enjoyed,  is  the  new 
director  general  of  die  Union.  Youth- 
ful, small  of  stature,  quick  of  action, 
Alberto  Lleras  became  the  first  other- 
than-United  States  director  general  in 
May,  1947.  He  has  opened  the  meet- 
ings of  the  governing  board  to  the 
public,  reorganized  the  Union's  sec- 
retariat and  increased  the  budget  from 
$600,000  a  year  to  $2,130,000  for  1948. 

Breaking  all  precedent,  he  actually 
expresses  positive  opinions  and  allows 
himself  to  be  quoted.  He  has  at- 
tended many  international  conferences 
and  was  chairman  of  Commission  III 
at  Chapultepec  which,  after  much 
discussion,  approved  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec. 

Senator  Connally  of  the  United 
States  delegation  arrived  late  and  it 
was  Lleras'  task  to  win  his  support. 
The  big  Texas  Senator  literally  looked 
down  on  the  small  Colombian,  telling 
him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
delay  action  till  after  the  big  world 
meeting  at  San  Francisco.  Lleras 
opened  a  strong  argument  for  imme- 
diate action  and  after  hours  of  debate, 
the  giant  surrendered. 

The  next  day  when  the  act  was 
presented  to  the  general  session,  Sen- 
ator Connally  arose  and  eloquently 
extolled  the  action  as  a  great  historic 
event,  one  that  would  serve  as  "a 
beacon  light  to  the  coming  San  Fran- 
cisco gathering." 

The  same  commission  approved  the 
entire  reorganization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  eliminating  restric- 
tions that  prevented  discussion  of 
political  questions,  and  stated  its  presi- 
dent must  be  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  and  members  of  the  govern- 
ing board  must  be  their  country's 
representatives  in  Washington. 

Latin  American  governments  are 
appointing  special  ambassadors  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  Union. 
The  new  president  is  Dr.  Juan  Bau- 
tista  Lavalle  of  Peru.  William  Man- 
ger has  been  promoted  assistant  di- 
rector general.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Fen- 
wick,  well  known  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International 
Law,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Juridical  section  and  Dr.  Amos  Tay- 
lor, formerly  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  University  of 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

WASHINGTON,  1889-90 

The  Commercial  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  which  has  since  evolved  into  the  Pan  American  Union,  was  created  on  April  14, 
1890,  by  this  Conference,  over  which  James  G.  Elaine  presided.  Harper's  Weekly  said  in  its  issue  of  December  28,  1889:  "The 
South  American  countries  attended  to  the  choice  of  their  delegates  with  great  pains.  They  have  sent  an  able  and  brilliant  body  of 
men.  Some  of  them  are  profound  scholars  and  skilled  linguists;  others  are  trained  and  experienced  diplomats,  learned  jurists,  experts 
in  finance,  masters  of  commercial  law,  practical  administrators,  specialists  in  questions  of  international  trade,  or  parliamentarians  of 

reputation  and  skill." 


Pennsylvania,  head  of  the  Economic 
section.  The  Inter  -  American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  which  has  had 
such  a  stormy  career,  is  now  given  a 
definite  status  in  the  Union's  organi- 
zation. The  biggest  job  has  remained 
for  Bogota,  where  a  constitution  for 
the  first  time  is  to  be  written  defining 
the  Pan  American  system,  its  powers, 
activities,  and  relations  to  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  an  epoch-making 
task. 

Communism,  like  disarmament,  was 
not  on  the  original  agenda.  But  it  will 
no  doubt  influence  the  delegates. 
Some  of  the  dictator  countries  like 
the  Dominican  Republic  may,  as  at 
the  recent  Rio  meeting,  propose  the 
condemnation  of  Communism.  The 
proposal  gives  them  excuse  to  perse- 
cute their  opponents  and  supposedly 
win  favor  with  Washington.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  govern- 
ment itself  are  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Pan  American  movement  ought 
to  be  used  in  the  struggle  against 
Russia.  At  Rio,  the  U.S.  delegation 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  Communist 


issue  out  of  the  discussion.  President 
Truman,  however,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debates  and  made  a 
speech  which  pointedly  assured  the 
Latin  Americans  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  guardian  of  liberty, 
would  retain  a  large  army  for  the 
protection  of  democracy. 

The  danger  of  using  the  Bogota 
meeting  as  an  attack  on  Communism 
is  that  large  sections  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans see  Communism  as  primarily  an 
attack  on  Latin  American  dictator- 
ships and  foreign  imperialism,  and  do 
not  connect  it  with  sympathy  toward 
the  political  system  of  Russia. 

"Yes,  I  was  a  Communist,"  said  the 
mayor  of  a  small  Chilian  city,  "but 
I  resigned  from  the  party  as  soon  as 
I  became  mayor,  because  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  serve  all  parties."  A  lead- 
ing Brazilian  Roman  Catholic  liberal 
recently  criticized  the  United  States 
for  encouraging  his  own  government 
to  outlaw  the  Communist  party,  say- 
ing that  driving  it  under  ground, 
makes  heroes  of  its  members  and 
military-minded  governments  will  be 


encouraged  to  use  the  communist 
bugaboo  to  rob  people  of  their  rights. 
A  Cuban  soldier  recently  picked  a 
fight  with  a  Communist  labor  leader 
and  shot  him  to  death.  The  head  of 
the  army  commended  the  soldier  and 
said  he  hoped  all  army  men  would 
thus  show  their  patriotism. 

Latin  Americans  are  extremely  anx- 
ious not  to  be  drawn  into  any  strug- 
gle between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Wise  statesmanship  will  keep 
the  Ninth  Pan  American  Conference 
wrestling  vigorously  with  the  great 
inter  -  American  problems.  Foremost 
among  these  are  raising  the  standards 
of  living  for  the  common  people; 
eliminating  the  death  threat  of  infla- 
tion, drawing  up  a  statesmanlike  Or- 
ganic Pact  for  the  Inter  -  American 
System;  and  organizing  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  an  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  to  settle 
disputes  and  a  Cultural  Council  that 
will  enlarge  educational  cooperation, 
improve  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
tacts between  the  American  republics, 
and  enlarge  their  democratic  life. 
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Mental  Health  &  World  Citizenship 

Tested  mass  therapies  are  at  hand,  already  available,  says  this  leading 
British  psychiatrist,  to  shape  the  world's  mind  toward  peace  and  unity. 


, 

WoME     PEOPLE     BELIEVE     THAT     THEY 

\*J  really  understand  what  constitutes 
mental  health.  There  are  probably 
few  who  would  say  they  fully  com- 
prehend world  citizenship — what  it 
means,  or  ma-y  mean  in  the  future. 
But  it  clearly  is  important  at  this 
me  in  our  history  to  try  and  con- 
er  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  sense 
citizenship  of  the  world  and  what 
e  the  various  necessary  attitudes  that 
>uld  lead  to  it.  How  are  Scots, 
nsans,  and  the  folk  in  Shanghai 
d  Ecuador  to  be  given  a  true  con- 
ption  of  and  a  real  feeling  for  their 
rt  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
sense  of  effective  participation? 
It  was  that  very  great  man,  John 
^esley,  who  said,  "The  world  is  my 
rish."  Quite  a  number  of  men  and 
omen  before  his  day  and  since  have, 
course,  had  that  same  vision  of 
,eir  responsibilities  and  privileges 
claiming  world  interest,  and  the 
nited  Nations  might  almost  have 
:hoed  Wesley  in  defining  their 
sphere  for  the  future.  Most  of  us, 
however,  have  a  vision  that  is  less 
•oad.  Because  of  our  upbringing  we 
ear  mental  blinkers,  seeing  little  but 
r  own  particular  and  parochial 
ad.  We  have  tended  too  much  to 
ve  the  exploration  of  international 
'heres  to  commerce,  an  outlook 
:hich  pays  more  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  world  domination  and 
the  exploitation  of  other  countries.  In 
such  activities  there  is  little  sense  of 
collaboration  and  fellow  citizenship. 
Most  of  us  have  to  admit  our 
limited  outlook.  We  are  bound  by  the 
confines  of  our  homes  and  offices, 
factories  and  firms,  classrooms  and 
hospitals.  The  affairs  of 
our  local  communities 
tend  to  engross  us,  and 
our  thinking  about  the 
worldwide  affairs  of  the 
day  inevitably  tends  to 
be  colored  by  our  na- 
tional affiliations.  In  a 
world  where  at  present 
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atomic  bombs  and  the  schemes  for 
biological  warfare  lie  ready  to  hand, 
and  where  any  one  individual  or  any 
group  of  men  can  make  use  of  them, 
this  is  not  good  enough.  The  po- 
tentialities of  the  time  are  alarming 
and  we  have  this  extra  stimulus  to 
face  the  problems  of  world  peace  and 
world  citizenship  and  to  try  from 
those  various  approaches  and  angles 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  to 
contribute  something  towards  the 
solution  of  these  difficult  questions. 


I 


T   IS    CLEAR   THAT    MENTAL    HEALTH    IS 

much  involved  in  this  whole  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Brock  Chisholm  once  pointed 
out  that  we  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  make  war  every  twenty  -  five 
years,  and  that  this  would  certainly 
seem  to  imply  that  there  are  psycho- 
logical factors  at  work,  as  well  as 
questions  of  economics.  Are  we  so 
insecure  that  we  land  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  suspicion  of  everyone's  mo- 
tives? Is  aggressiveness  inborn,  or  is 
it  acquired,  and  if  so,  how? 

We  recognize  that  the  individual 
who  suddenly  attacks  his  neighbor, 
even  if  he  may  feel  he  has  reason  foi 
such  conduct,  is  someone  whose 
state  needs  investigation.  His  out- 
look, his  personality,  or  his  actual 
mental  stability  are  rightly  called  in 
question.  In  recent  years  we  have 
constantly  referred  to  the  mass  psy- 
chosis of  war  and  we  have  recognized 
the  psychopathic  nature  of  many  of 
those  who  initiated  and  maintained 
the  Nazi  party  and  its  policies. 

Here  in  fact,  was  Nationalism  run 
riot  —  the  very  converse  of  world 


— By  the  distinguished  medical  director  of  London's 
Tavistock  Clinic  and  during  the  war,  chief  consulting 
psychiatrist  for  the  British  Army.  Dr.  Rees  is  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene  and  organizing  chairman  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  London  next 
summer. 


citizenship.  And  in  this  strained  and 
jumpy  world  it  could  happen  again. 
Insecurity  in  nations  as  in  individuals 
leads  to  emphasis  on  status,  which 
must  lead  to  the  development  of  ag- 
gressive attitudes. 

One  part  of  the  problem  that  faces 
us,  therefore,  is  that  of  diagnosis,  the 
problem  of  understanding  and  then 
modifying  the  emotional  attitudes  of 
groups  and  communities,  as  we  try 
to  do  for  individuals.  It  probably  is 
true  to  say  that  at  least  half  the  onus 
of  steering  the  world  to  sanity  and 
peace  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  are  concerned  with  mental 
health,  working  alongside  their  col- 
leagues —  the  economists,  politicians, 
educators,  and  others. 

W  p 

»  »  E  .EUROPEANS  ARE  FASCINATED  AS 
we  look  at  many  of  the  developments 
in  the  United  States  in  the  study  of 
groups,  their  structure  and  dynamics. 
A  very  practical  matter  which  im- 
presses us  considerably  is  the  way  in 
which  the  members  of  other  races 
coming  to  your  shores  as  immigrants 
are  absorbed,  and  despite  difficulties 
.of  language,  background,  and  varying 
standards,  become  in  an  extremely 
short  time  "Americans." 

It  was  interesting  during  the  war, 
meeting  so  many  good  sound  Ameri- 
cans in  Great  Britain,  men  whose 
earlier  affiliations  were  to  various 
European  countries,  and  realizing 
how  genuine  their  absorption  had 
been  and  how  clear  was  their  loyalty 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Doubtless  this  has  happened  in  other 
countries  at  some  time  but  perhaps 
never  quite  so  obviously 
as  in  your  own  land. 
What  is  it,  we  should  ask 
ourselves,  that  is  respon- 
sible for  this  phenome- 
non? It  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  result  of 
propaganda.  Is  it  due  to 
economic  security  ?  Is 
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something  specific  engendered  by 
your  Constitution  which  aids  this  pro- 
cess of  assimilation? 

To  understand  this  problem  might 
contribute  something  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  what  world  citizenship  means, 
and  what  it  might  become.  Con- 
versely, the  slight  nationalist  tenden- 
cies in  Great  Britain,  which  are  most 
marked  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  Wales,  may 
possibly  throw  light  on  the  mechanics 
of  disruption.  The  United  States  can 
probably  produce  other  examples  of 
this,  and  these  also  deserve  study. 

In  wartime,  when  there  was  a  com- 
mon and  fairly  easily  understood 
objective,  it  was  readily  recognized 
that  dissident  opinions  fell  into  the 
background  and  that  national  unity 
and  national  loyalty  were  achieved. 
Still  more  in  the  fighting  services  it 
was  interesting  to  note  the  various 
loyalties  that  any  one  man  could  have. 
There  was  a  loyalty  to  his  particular 
formation  and  to  his  own  small  sec- 
tion or  group  of  it.  There  was  a 
loyalty  to  the  army  as  a  whole,  and 
equally,  a  loyalty  to  country  and  to 
the  idea  of  winning  the  war  along 
with  one's  allies. 

In  peacetime  we  know  how  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
develop  the  most  acute  rivalries  and 
factions.  Each  university  has  an  in- 
tense loyalty  of  its  own  and  yet  in 
any  crisis  affecting  academic  life 
Harvard  is  loyal  to  Yale,  Oxford  to 
Cambridge.  With  the  coming  of 
maturity  the  undergraduate  aggres- 
sive and  partisan  feeling  disappears, 
or  becomes  a  game,  and  the  loyalty 
spreads  from  the  one  institution  to  an 
abstract  idea;  it  becomes  a  loyalty  to 
those  values  for  which  universities 
stand. 


H, 


LERE  WE  HAVE  SOME  ILLUSTRATION 
therefore,  of  how  world  citizenship 
might  come  to  mean  something. 
There  can  be  loyalties  at  many  levels; 
to  the  family,  to  the  civic  group,  and 
to  the  nation,  and  there  still  can  be 
loyalty  to  the  family  of  nations  which 
constitutes  the  largest  group.  There 
can  be  pride  in  one's  own  small  group 
and  cooperation  with  all  others  who 
attempt  to  stand  for  the  same  values. 
Psychiatrists  who  are  specifically 
concerned  with  mental  health  and 
the  phenomena  of  mental  illness  are 
the  technically  trained  workers  who 


perhaps  have  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  beings  and  their 
reactions.  They,  therefore,  have  a  very 
special  responsibility  in  this  field. 
They  have  so  far  made  a  rather  in- 
effective contribution  to  these  large 
problems.  This  is  partly  because  in 
the  past  they  have  been  too  concerned 
with  the  study  of  individuals,  partly 
because  they  have  not  learned  to 
work  sufficiently  with  their  colleagues 
from  other  departments — the  psy- 
chologists, sociologists,  educational- 
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ists,  anthropologists,  and  others.  Men- 
tal hygiene,  a  concept  that  we  owe 
to  the  work  of  Clifford  Beers  in  the 
United  States,  has  certainly  concerned 
itself  with  preventive  measures,  but 
primarily  this  has  meant  insuring  the 
mental  health  of  individuals. 

The  great  International  Congresses 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1930  and  in  Paris  in  1937,  were 
nlmost  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
questions  of  how  services  to  indi- 
viduals could  be  improved,  how  the 
stresses  and  strains  which  affect  in- 
dividuals could  be  modified.  This  is 
basic  work,  of  course,  and  no  doctor 
who  lacks  an  adequate  experience  of 
dealing  with  individuals  who  are  sick 
is  likely  to  contribute  much  to  the 
study  of  sick  groups.  The  processes 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  must  be 
similar  in  many  ways,  though  clearly 
new  techniques  and  much  research 
will  be  needed  before  we  understand 
the  mechanisms  involved  in  group 
dynamics  and  national  psychologies. 

It  is  perhaps  because  of  the  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  recent  war, 
both  in  the  services  and  in  civilian 
life,  that  the  next  International  Con- 


gress on  Mental  Health  which  is  to  be 
held  in  London  in  August,  this  year, 
is  daring  to  take  as  its  main  theme 
the  title  of  this  article,  "Mental  Health 
and  World  Citizenship,"  and  is  hop- 
ing to  clarify  some  few  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  creating  and  main- 
taining mental  health  amongst  groups 
and  nations. 
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HE    WORK    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

of  the  late  Kurt  Lewin,  and  of  Mo- 
reno and  others  has  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  workers  in  psychiatry  and 
sociology  in  other  countries.  To  take 
one  example,  Lewin's  experiments 
during  the  war  in  connection  with 
influencing  public  opinion  about 
bread-eating  habits,  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  where  propaganda 
produced  little  or  no  result,  the  wise 
use  of  free  group  discussion  produced 
the  desired  result. 

The  same  fact  was  demonstrated 
repeatedly  during  the  war  in  the  dis- 
cussion groups  of  the  Army  Bureau 
of  Current  Affairs  in  the  British 
army.  Groups  which  are  given  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  get  to  know 
each  other,  develop  a  definite  struc- 
ture of  their  own  and  learn  to  work 
together.  If  encouraged  to  do  so,  they 
solve  their  own  group  tensions. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ordinary  man 
was  demonstrated  when,  in  the  British 
army,  Moreno's  method  of  "socio- 
metric  choice"  was  used  to  allow 
soldiers  to  select  from  their  own  com- 
rades those  who  should  be  sent  on 
as  candidates  for  officer  rank.  The 
careful  methods  of  the  Officer  Selec- 
tion Boards  showed  quite  clearly  that 
the  choice  by  the  men  themselves  of 
those  who  would  be  suitable  and  ac- 
ceptable officers  was  considerably 
better  than  the  selection  made  by  the 
officers.  This  is  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  democracy. 

The  study  of  human  relations  was 
advanced  considerably  in  the  services 
during  the  war.  The  study  of  morale 
showed  clearly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an.  aim  or  purpose  in  one's 
service,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  sense  of  competence  at  one's  job, 
and  that  it  was  essential  for  the  men 
to  feel  they  were  accepted  in  the 
group.  In  order  to  be  competent  at 
one's  work  it  is  certainly  necessary  to 
be  well  selected  for  the  job. 

Here  is  where  world  citizenship 
comes  in.  The  morale  of  a  unit  or 
formation  in  an  army  and  the  morale 
of  a  country  in  the  United  Nations 
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can  certainly  be  compared.  All  the 
studies  of  satisfying  occupation  and 
of  freedom  from  undue  authoritari- 
anism, which  apply  in  an  army  or 
industry  and  affect  relations  within 
and  without  the  group,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  of  one  nation  in 
relation  to  the  others.  The  use  of 
expressions  such  as  lebensraum,  en- 
circlement, imperialism,  and  back- 
ward peoples,  points  in  this  direction. 
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HE      USE      OF      SOCIOLOGICAL      TECH- 

niques  and  the  ascertainment  of  opin- 
ions and  attitudes  by  careful  surveys 
have  spread  both  in  civilian  life  and 
under  service  conditions.  It  has  been 
possible  better  to  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  the  group  discontent,  unrest, 
and  other  difficulties  of  men  in  vari- 
ous theaters  of  war,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  once  a  diagnosis 
is  made  of  the  dynamic  factors — the 
psychopathology — of  a  situation,  it  is 
often  possible  to  devise  the  means  for 
a  cure,  however  large  the  group. 

Radio  and  the  films  can  be  brought 
in  but  are,  as  yet,  a  most  insufficiently 
used  means  of  "treatment."  Perhaps 
the  best  instance  of  such  use  in  Great 
Britain  was  the  film  "The  Way 
Ahead,"  put  out  as  a  feature  film 
although  owing  its  conception  to  army 
psychiatrists.  By  highlighting  the 
discontents  and  resistances  to  military 
life,  and  then  debunking  them,  it 
achieved  its  object  of  raising  the  mor- 
ale of  men  going  into  the  services 
and  probably  was  the  first  film  of  its 
class  written  to  a  psychiatric  pre- 
scription. 

Other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind 
have  been  made,  and  it  is  clear  that 
once  we  learn  to  understand  the 
structure  of  groups  and  the  nature  of 
their  stresses  and  conflicts,  with  op- 
portunity for  careful  scientific  experi- 
ment, we  begin  to  understand  group 
sicknesses  and  then  to  find  the  reme- 
dies for  them.  This  should  be  appli- 
cable to  industry.  We  should  have 
something  to  contribute,  for  example, 
towards  solving  the  difficulties  in  the 
coal  mines  where  for  so  long  there 
have  been  discontent  and  strife. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  exact 
lines  along  which  advance  can  be 
made  towards  a  true  sense  of  world 
citizenship— of  neighborliness.  Much 
thought  and  investigation  are  needed. 
Even  now  after  the  war,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  when  they  plan  future  re- 
search, are  inclined  to  omit  the  social 


sciences.  They  forget  Napoleon's 
dictum  that  "in  war  the  spiritual 
factors  are  to  the  material  as  three 
to  one,"  forget  that  it  is  as  true  for 
the  present  situation  as  when  it  was 
uttered.  What  contribution  has  the 
physicist,  the  engineer,  or  even  the 
neurologist  to  make  to  relieve  the 
tensions  which  vex  and  endanger  the 
world  at  Lake  Success?  Given  the 
opportunity,  there  is  some  hope  that 
psychiatrists  and  other  social  scientists 
could  diagnose  the  fundamentals  and 
as  a  result  do  something,  if  no  more 
than  to  stop  administering  the  wrong 
medicines. 

Perhaps  the  functional  organizations 
of  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO, 
WHO,  FAO  and  ILO,  offer  the  best 
chances  for  progressive  work.  In  the 
pursuit  of  common,  practical  goals, 
ideologies  become  less  important. 
Wartime  experience  has  shown  this 
very  clearly.  The  constitutions  of  both 
UNESCO  and  WHO  include  strik- 
ing specific  statements  of  belief  in 
the  importance  of  men's  minds.  For 
this  very  reason  they  raise  hopes  of 
further  successful  action.  The  present 
proposals  of  UNESCO  for  investiga- 
tion of  international  tensions  are  pro- 
gressive and  cheering. 
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T   WAS    LARGELY    WITH    THIS    GOAL    IN 

view  that  the  coming  International 
Congress  on  Mental  Health  in  Lon- 
don was  planned.  This  congress  is  ex- 
perimental. It  probably  will  be  quite 
unlike  an  ordinary  conference.  Prac- 
tically no  papers  will  be  read  on  in- 
dividual researches  or  ideas.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  main  speakers  will, 
for  the  most  part,  express  the  con- 
sidered opinions  of  groups  of  men 
and  women  from  all  the  varying  dis- 
ciplines concerned  with  mental  health. 
We  want,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
have  an  expression  of  "universal" 
agreement,  not  just  the  viewpoints  of 
America  or  Scotland,  Brazil  or  China, 
nor  the  opinions  of  psychologists  as 
such,  of  educators,  psychiatrists,  or 
anthropologists.  On  some  points,  at 


least,  we  can  present  agreed  conclu- 
sions. As  Margaret  Mead  has  said, 
we  hope  to  orchestrate  all  the  various 
instruments  and  produce  a  symphony 
that  will  mean  something  to  the  or- 
dinary citizen,  to  the  administrators 
of  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  UNESCO,  and  lastly  to  ourselves 
who  are  technically  trained  in  the 
various  branches  of  social  science. 

In  addition  to  reaching  a  certain 
number  of  agreed  conclusions,  there 
will  undoubtedly  accumulate  a  much 
longer  list  of  important  matters  upon 
which  there  is  disagreement.  There 
will  be  others  on  which  no  basic 
conclusions  can  be  reached  without 
much  further  inquiry  into  cultural 
and  sociological  factors  obtaining  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  This 
material  should  serve  as  a  guide  for 
research  and  inquiry  and  we  may 
well  hope  that  it  will  promote  much 
effective  work  and  ultimately  lead  to 
further  advance  towards  mental  health 
and  better  human  relationships. 

That  groups  of  men  and  women 
from  different  departments  of  science 
come  together  to  discuss  these  vital 
problems  will,  in  itself,  be  of  some 
importance.  That  they  learn  to  find 
their  common  interests  and  to  agree 
on  fundamentals  should  be  of  some 
value  to  their  colleagues  and  their 
neighbors. 

If,  further,  they  can  learn  actually 
to  resolve  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
international  communication,  this  will 
give  us  real  momentum  along  the 
road  to  peaceful  collaboration.  This 
will  be  in  truth  a  positive  develop- 
ment of  mental  health  and  world 
cooperation. 
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Emblem  of  the  United  Nations 


IEFORE  ME,  AS  I  WRITE,  is  THE  SYM- 
bol  on  the  cover  of  a  bulletin  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  world  as  shown 
there  looks  small  enough.  It  is  true 
that  today  we  can  go  visiting  as  we 
never  did  before,  and  we  must  do 
this,  and  so  come  to  know  each  other 
better. 

But  we  who  are  concerned  over  the 
problems  of  the  sick  world  must  go 
deeper,  to  the  psychological,  social, 
and  economic  factors  at  work.  I 
believe  this  is  a  challenge  which  we 
can  meet,  that  we  should  provide 
some  positive  and  dynamic  concep- 
tion of  mental  health,  something 
upon  which  new  standards  of  life 
and  new  structures  can  be  built,  and 
built  soundly  because  the  foundations 
are  good. 
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Common  Sense  College 

How  practical  and  imaginative  Negro  leadership  converted  teacher  training 
in  Louisiana  to  a  positive  force  for  health,  pride,  and  community  progress. 


BLAKE  CLARK 


MOST  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  FEEL 
amply  rewarded  if  their  stu- 
dents turn  out  to  be  good  citizens. 
Ralph  W.  E.  Jones,  president  of 
Louisiana's  Grambling  College  for 
teachers,  is  not  satisfied  until  every 
one  of  his  graduates  is  also  an  able 
teacher,  farmer,  carpenter  and  repair 
man,  community  leader,  and  ambas- 
sador of  good  will  between  two  races. 

At  President  Jones'  college,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  spend  as  much 
time  outside  as  inside  the  classroom. 
They  run  a  200-acre  farm.  They  re- 
pair homes,  wire  them  for  electricity, 
and  lead  community  sings.  They  also 
boast  a  motorized  Field  Service  Unit 
which  travels  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
introducing  new  farming  methods 
and  improving  homes  by  repairing 
everything  from  sagging  front  porches 
to  insanitary  toilets. 

The  faculty  of  this  Negro  college 
has  won  national  recognition  for 
training  teachers  so  that  their  work 
makes  a  difference  in  the  way  peo- 
ple live.  Today,  some  seven  hundred 
Grambling  graduates  are  making  the 
schools  in  which  they  teach  the  cen- 
ters of  rural  communities  throughout 
Louisiana.  The  energy  radiated  from 
Grambling  is  revitalizing  much  of 
Louisiana,  actually  touching  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  population. 

The  all-Negro  village  of  Grambl- 
ing, where  the  college's  methods  have 
been  fully  applied,  is  an  inspirational 
example.  During  the  past  twelve 
years  its  residents  have  pulled  them- 
selves up  from  the  status  of  listless 
peasants  uninterested  even  in  their 
own  well-being  to  a  prosperous  com- 
munity of  self-governing  people. 

As  in  most  drastic  reforms,  the 
spirit  that  has  moved 
mountains  at  Grambling 
did  not  just  happen.  The 
man  who  brought  it  all 
about  was  A.  C.  Lewis, 
realistic,  hard-bitten  state 
agent  for  Negro  educa- 


tion. Since  his  appointment  as  super- 
visor in  1918,  Mr.  Lewis  had  traveled 
the  mud  roads  from  school  to  school 
in  the  Louisiana  backwoods.  He 
knew  from  firsthand  observation  how 
the  people  lived.  They  were  mostly 
sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers. 
Victims  of  a  one-crop  economy,  ig- 
norant, many  of  them  the  victims  of 
malaria  and  other  chronic  disease, 
they  had  a  death  rate  nearly  double 
that  of  the  whites. 

Grambling,  then  a  junior  college, 
was  the  only  institution  for  Negroes 
in  Louisiana  devoted  exclusively  to 
teacher  training.  Its  courses  at  that 
tmie  were  based  on  orthodox  "meth- 
ods" textbooks  —  divorced  from  the 
problems  of  everyday  life.  Teacher 
training  consisted  chiefly  of  review 
courses  in  the  more  difficult  problems 
in  arithmetic  and  the  more  involved 
English  sentences.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Lewis  the  height  of  folly  to  teach 
such  courses  as  preparation  for  tenant 
farming. 

"Go  into  the  homes  of  students 
right  here,"  he  kept  urging  the 
Grambling  faculty,  "and  you  will 
find  families  whose  standard  of  liv- 
ing approaches  the  level  of  animal  ex- 
istence, yet  nothing  you  are  teaching 
is  going  to  help  them."  His  advice 
went  unheeded. 

In  June  1936  he  finally  threatened: 
"Unless  you  change  teaching  methods 
by  fall,  no  more  state  funds  will  be 
allotted  to  Grambling."  So  accepting 
the  inevitable,  and  admitting  that  they 
knew  little  about  country  life,  the 
faculty  resolved  to  attack  the  problem 
at  its  source. 

A  few  weeks  later,  four  faculty 
members  climbed  into  a  heavily  load- 


— By  a  teacher  turned  journalist,  best  known  for  his 
book,  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor,"  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  the  historic  December  7  attack.  Deserting  the 
schoolroom  when  he  came  to  the  mainland  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Clark  now  devotes  his  time  to  writing. 


ed  station  wagon.  They  were  Fidelia 
Johnson,  teacher  of  home  economics; 
Edward  Purvis,  instructor  of  manual 
arts;  Allie  Mae  Stevens,  registered 
nurse;  and  Albertine  Parker,  supervis- 
ing elementary  school  teacher.  They 
were  equipped  with  picture  books, 
mimeographing  materials,  and  baby 
scales;  picks,  shovels,  packages  of 
seeds,  paints  and  brushes. 

T 

A    HE    STATION    WAGON     ROLLED    TO    A 

stop  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  in 
Natches,  where  the  local  teacher  had 
called  a  town  meeting.  Miss  Parker 
explained  that  the  group  wanted  to 
stay  for  two  weeks,  studying  living 
problems  and  conditions  of  health  and 
sanitation.  Several  in  the  audience 
volunteered  to  take  them  in,  and  they 
accepted  the  offer  of  Tom  Wilson. 

Wilson's  home  for  his  family  of  six 
was  a  shack  sagging  dispiritedly  in 
a  field  of  cotton.  A  few  feet  away  was 
the  outdoor  toilet  with  only  three 
sides,  no  top,  and  a  burlap  bag  for  a 
door.  The  steps  of  the  shanty  were 
down;  the  porch  planks  rotten. 

The  cracks  in  its  walls  stuffed  with 
rags,  the  house  consisted  of  only  one 
room.  Overalls  and  cotton  house- 
dresses  hung  from  nails  in  the  wall; 
there  were  no  closets.  The  table  was 
littered  with  left-over  food,  crawling 
with  flies  that  buzzed  in  through  un- 
screened windows. 

Ordinarily,  one  of  the  two  Wilson 
girls  slept  with  her  parents,  the  other 
with  her  two  brothers.  That  night  the 
three  visiting  women  slept  in  one 
bed,  while  the  four  youngsters  made 
a  pallet  on  the  floor.  Edward  Purvis 
dozed  in  a  rocker. 

The  first  need  was  to 
make  the  place  habitable. 
Purvis  spent  the  morning 
collecting  discarded  lum- 
ber. That  afternoon  he 
and  Wilson  built 
double-decker  beds. 
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Miss  Johnson  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  flour  sacks  and  showed  Mrs. 
Wilson  how  to  sew  them  together 
into  sheets  and  tuft  them  to  make  a 
patterned  candlewick  bedspread. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  Purvis 
and  Wilson,  aided  by  boys  from  the 
school,  replaced  perforated  walls  with 
sound  lumber,  partitioned  the  house 
into  four  rooms,  made  window 
screens,  constructed  a  sanitary  toilet, 
and  covered  the  well.  The  women 
washed  and  bleached  sugar  sacks  and 
sewed  them  into  tablecloths,  window 
curtains,  and  underclothes. 

The  house  became  crowded  with 
neighbors  curious  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Miss  Johnson  showed  them 
how  to  wash  and  dry  corn  shucks  and 
weave  them  into  rugs.  They  made 
cardboard  wastebaskets,  painted  fruit 
jars  for  flower  vases,  and  used  a  dye, 
homemade  from  native  roots  and  ber- 
ries, to  print  designs  on  tablecloths. 

During  the  last  two  days  Purvis  in- 
structed the  whole  neighborhood  in 
up-to-date  methods  of  plowing  and 
planting  a  fall  garden. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Parker  and  Miss 
Stevens,  assisted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  a 
local  physician,  had  found  many 
children  at  the  school  in  urgent  need 
of  medical  care.  Those  with  decayed 
teeth,  defective  eyesight,  or  impaired 
hearing  were  sent  to  the  parish  hos- 
pital for  free  treatment. 
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HEN     THE     FOUR     TEACHERS     LEFT, 

they  were  thanked  by  a  grateful  com- 
munity. "You  gave  us  all  new  eyes," 
Mrs.  Wilson  said.  "Now  when  I  look 
at  a  stack  of  corn,  I'll  know  it's  really 
a  rug,  and  those  berries  turning  red 
on  the  vine  will  be  color  for  my  win- 
dow curtains." 


From  that  day  on  the  Grambling 
station  wagon  became  a  familiar 
sight  to  sharecroppers  all  over  the 
state.  Every  faculty  member  learned 
from  experience  the  appalling  facts 
of  life  in  the  Louisiana  backwoods. 
Out  of  Louisiana's  total  of  1,558  Ne- 
gro elementary  schools,  they  visited 
846  in  36  parishes.  Nearly  half  of 
these,  they  found,  were  held  not  in 
regular  schoolhouses,  but  in  drafty 
lodge  halls,  churches,  and  abandoned 
stores.  Textbooks  were  tattered,  black- 
boards cracked;  a  third  of  the  schools 
had  no  playground  equipment,  nearly 
a  third  had  no  water.  In  every  vil- 
lage were  found  dull-eyed,  listless 
children  who  had  not  eaten  an  egg 
for  months,  who  seldom  had  milk 
and  never  had  tasted  fruit  juice. 
Armed  with  firsthand  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  communities  where  stu- 
dents would  be  sent  to  teach,  the  fac- 
ulty returned  with  definite  ideas  on 
how  to  train  those  students. 

They  made  Grambling  village  a 
demonstration  center.  By  tactful 
questioning  and  observation,  teams  of 
students  made  a  health  survey.  They 
learned  what  diseases  had  plagued 
each  family — usually  typhoid,  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  "bad  blood"  (syphi- 
lis). People  were  combatting  colds  by 
stringing  around  their  necks  a 
"cricket's  nest,"  an  insect's  abandoned 
shell.  Some  fought  arthritis  with  hot 
tea  brewed  from  sheep's  droppings. 

Each  team  analyzed  its  finding  and 
discussed  its  family's  chief  need  with 
a  faculty  advisor.  Then  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  "adopted"  homes,  of- 
fered to  help  make  improvements, 
and  pitched  in.  They  planted  fall 
gardens  to  assure  nutritious  food. 
They  explained  why  babies  needed  a 
daily  bath.  They  built  outdoor  incin- 


erators  of   chicken    wire    where   gar- 
bage could  be  disposed  of. 

Throughout  the  year  students  re- 
visited families  to  see  whether  these 
inoculations  of  self-improvement  had 
"taken."  Sometimes  they  had  not. 
Usually,  however,  they  found  contin- 
uing progress.  More  food  was  canned, 
tooth  brushes  were  appearing,  walls 
were  being  whitewashed  or  painted. 


ODAY,  GRAMBLING  is  A  FOUR-YEAR 
college.  It  has  710  students  in  daily 
attendance  this  year,  and  327  teachers 
come  in  on  Saturday,  some  from  as 
far  as  a  hundred  miles.  This  year 
there  are  90  in  the  senior  class. 

Among  recent  Grambling  gradu- 
ates, Frank  Bonner  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Emma,  are  typical.  They  went  to 
teach  in  the  little  community  of  Fel- 
lowship in  the  fall  of  1942.  The  tum- 
ble-down, unpainted,  two-room  school 
was  set  in  a  swampy  field.  It  had 
no  blackboards,  no  lights,  no  desks — 
only  wooden  benches.  The  120  pupils 
ranged  through  nine  grades  and  from 
six  to  twenty^six  years  in  age. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  Mrs. 
Bonner  looked  at  her  peaked  pupils. 
"What  do  you  have  for  breakfast?" 

"Syrup  and  biscuits,"  most  of  them 
answered.  Several  said,  "Don't  have 
none."  She  found  that  these  had  so 
far  to  walk  that  they  left  home  with- 
out taking  time  to  eat. 

The  Bonners  mapped  out  a  pro- 
gram. As  pupils  learned  the  multipli- 
cation tables,  they  also  figured  the 
number  of  feet  of  lumber  required 
to  divide  one  of  the  rooms  to  make  a 
kitchen  and  equip  it  with  sink  and 
cabinets.  In  science  class  they  tested 
the  water  in  the  well  and  purified  it. 
In  English  class  they  wrote  letters  to 


college  choir,  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Sowande,  has 
taken  music  as  good 
will  ambassador  to 
hundreds  of  citizens 
in  a  wide  range  from 
Grambling. 


(Pictures  from  Roy  B. 
Moss,  Grambling  College 
Photo  Department.) 


Class  in  turkey  raising  on  location  with  instructor  W.  E.  Downs 


boards  of  health,  life-insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  requesting  pamphlets  on 
nutrition. 


1     RANK  AND  THE  NINTH  GRADERS  BUILT 

in  a  kitchen,  and  the  parish  school- 
board  paid  for  a  stove.  Teachers  and 
pupils  planted  a  garden  and  canned 
enough  school-grown  food  to  pro- 
vide hot  meals  for  every  wintry 
lunch  hour  until  spring.  Weekly 
meetings  were  organized  at  the 
schoolhouse  for  farm  couples  to  help 
plan  balanced  planting  programs 
which  would  enable  them  to  grow 
all  the  food  they  needed. 

After  Frank  and  Emma  Bonner 
had  been  teaching  in  Fellowship 
for  six  years,  most  families  had  simple 
but  adequate  homemade  furniture, 
separate  bedrooms  for  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  relatively  sanitary  living 
conditions. 

"The  Bonners  made  a  big  differ- 
ence to  us,"  said  a  Fellowship  resi- 
dent. "They  taught  us  how  to  eat 
good  the  year  round.  The  kids  are 


bigger  and  stronger  and  the  old  folks 
sure  don't  have  as  many  doctor  bills." 

As  Grambling  College  made  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  hundreds  of  Louisiana 
communities,  President  Jones  seized 
the  opportunity  to  improve  relations 
between  the  colored  and  the  white 
people.  A  full-featured,  modest  Ne- 
gro, quiet  and  unassuming,  Mr. 
Jones  himself  has  become  one  of  the 
state's  most  popular  men,  white  or 
colored.  He  approaches  race  relations 
by  attacking  specific  prejudices.  He 
had  heard  white  people  say,  "I  like 
individual  Negroes  but  I  can't  stand 
them  in  the  mass."  He  invited  a  few 
prominent  citizens  from  the  nearby 
white  community,  Ruston,  to  see  the 
Grambling  football  team  in  action. 
They  told  so  many  friends  what  an 
exciting  event  it  was  that  more  and 
more  white  people  attended  subse- 
quent games. 

After  several  seasons  of  association 
in  the  Grambling  stadium,  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Ruston  Lions  Club 
called  on  President  Jones.  "We  want 
Grambling  and  another  leading  Ne- 
gro college  to  play  an  annual  game 


in  the  Tech  stadium  in  Ruston,"  its 
chairman  announced.  "Proceeds  will 
go  to  benefit  afflicted  children,  white 
and  colored." 

The  Ruston  Kiwanis  Club  asked 
if  it  might  hold  one  of  its  luncheon 
meetings  at  Grambling.  The  president 
accepted  this  as  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  have  many  see  at  firsthand 
the  inner  life  of  the  institution.  Some 
who  came  were  skeptical,  but  were 
soon  put  at  ease. 

Several  days  later,  the  presidents  of 
the  Ruston  Lions  and  Rotary  Clubs 
rang  up  Mr.  Jones  and  complained  of 
being  slighted.  Why  hadn't  Rotarians 
and  Lions  been  invited?  WTithin  the 
year,  virtually  every  man  and  woman 
belonging  to  a  civic  organization  in 
Ruston,  Gibsland,  Arcadia,  Jonesboro 
had  come  on  an  eye-opening  tour. 

Arrrangements  were  made  for  visi- 
tors to  attend  a  concert  by  the  Gram- 
bling choir.  Eventually  an  invitation 
came  for  the  choir  to  sing  at  the 
largest  church  in  Ruston.  Soon  hun- 
dreds of  white  people  in  universities, 
churches,  and  radio  auditoriums  as 
far  as  150  miles  from  Grambling 
were  enjoying  programs  by  well- 
dressed,  good-looking  talented  young 
Negro  men  and  women,  obviously 
worthy  of  their  respect. 

White  people  as  well  as  the  Ne- 
groes of  Louisiana  are  proud  of  Ralph 
Jones,  his  college,  and  the  community 
around  it.  Circuit  Court  Judge  E.  L. 
Walker  says,  "The  school  teaches 
respect  for  good  conduct,  decency  and 
order.  The  town  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state — it  has  no  crime  record 
at  all;  we  don't  even  have  to  keep 
a  policeman  there." 

John  Graham,  vice-president  of  the 
Ruston  state  bank  and  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  says:  "In 
1936  the  appropriation  for  Grambling 
was  $25,000.  Last  year  it  was  $230,- 
000.  They've  earned  every  increase. 
Wherever  you  find  a  Grambling 
graduate  you  find  an  improving 
community." 


Proof  of  the  Grambling  pudding — an  adopted  family's  home  before  and  after 


HEALTH — Today  &  Tomorrow 
Bringing  Public  Health  Home 


MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


FORTY  MILLION  AMERICANS  LIVE  WITH- 
out  the  benefits  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. These  fellow  citizens  are  deprived, 
says  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  "of  local  pub- 
lic health  service  of  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary scope." 

This  is  a  statistic.  It  is  also  a  human 
experience.  It  is  a  bitter  experience  to 

Kny  of  the  forty  millions:  to  the  fam- 
whose  child  dies  of  diphtheria  be- 
ise  there  was  no  local  public  health 
othcer  to  insure  immunization;   to  the 
parents  whose  child  is  crippled  for  life 
by   rheumatic   fever   because  there   was 
no  public  health  nurse  to  steer  the  pa- 
tient to   skilled   treatment   in   time;   to 
the  young  farmer  whose  life  is  wrecked 
tuberculosis    because    there   was    no 
ibile    X-ray    unit    to    spot    it    early 

,ough;  to  the  young  mother  who  had 
nurse    to    guide    and    comfort    her 
ough  the  trial  of  her  first  pregnancy. 

These  experiences  are  the  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  this  country.  There 
are  counties  without  local  health  de- 
partments in  New  England,  in  the  Ap- 
palachian highlands  and  the  river-bot- 
tom valleys  of  the  South,  in  the  lush 
Central  States  and  the  West.  How  many 
counties?  More  than  half  of  them.  Let 
Dr.  Emerson  give  the  shocking  figures 
as  he  did  only  a  few  months  ago,  "our 
own  people,  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
scattered  over  1,697  counties." 

In  the  large  cities  we  take  much  too 
much  for  granted.  It  is  hard  for  city 
folk  to  picture  what  it  would  mean  to 
us,  in  life  and  death,  to  have  no  local 
medical  health  officer  to  make  modern 
knowledge  about  disease  effective  in 
controlling  it.  We  scarcely  appreciate 
what  it  would  mean  to  have  no  ample, 
safe  water  supply,  no  sanitary  engineer 
to  see  that  our  privy — or  our  neighbor's 
— doesn't  drain  into  our  well. 

These  forty  million  people  are  today 
where  their  grandfathers  were  in  the 
large  cities  two  generations  ago.  Just 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith  discovered  sources  of 
pestilence  in  Manhattan.  Dr.  Smith  was 
the  founder  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  died  in  1922 
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at  the  age  of  99.  But  in  1866  he  was 
only  a  young  physician,  sent  out  from 
his  internship  at  Bellevue  Hospital  to 
visit  certain  tenement  houses.  These 
houses  had  been  picked  out  because 
people  sick  with  typhus  fever  had  been 
brought  to  the  hospital  from  them.  In 
crowded,  noisome  rooms,  amid  the 
squalor  of  dire  poverty,  with  no  toilet 
facilities  and  sometimes  no  outside  win- 
dows, Dr.  Smith  found  well  people  and 
typhus  fever  victims  living  together. 
Thus  Dr.  Smith  found  what  he  sought 
— the  source  of  a  threatening  epidemic. 
What  he  could  not  find  in  New  York 
eighty-two  years  ago  was  any  legal  au- 
thority whereby  the  unwilling  landlord 
of  these  insanitary  and  inhumanly 
overcrowded  tenements  could  be  com- 
pelled— since  he  would  not  be  induced 
— to  improve  the  living  quarters  or 
else  vacate  them.  There  was  neither  a 
public  health  department  nor  a  public 
health  law. 


T, 


HINK    HOW    FAR    LAW,    PUBLIC    OPIN- 

ion,  and  public  health  organization  have 
advanced  in  the  same  city  since  1866! 
One  case  of  typhus  fever  today  would 
agitate  eight  million  citizens  more  than 
the  scores  of  cases  which  two  genera- 
tions ago  many  persons  regarded  as 
"visitations  of  Providence."  Today  in 
New  York,  one  case  of  typhus  would 
not  only  rouse  public  excitement  but 
would  also  stir  into  immediate  action 
the  legally  armed,  well  disciplined  forces 
of  the  city  health  department,  which 
would  go  forth  to  make  a  diagnosis, 
to  bring  about,  and  if  necessary,  com- 
pel prompt  hospitalization  of  the  in- 
fected. Furthermore,  they  would  trace 
the  human  and  subhuman  sources  of 
infection  so  that  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease would  be  controlled. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  visited  the  owner 
of  the  tenements  and  found  him  recal- 


citrant. No  one,  declared  this  rugged 
individualist,  had  any  right  to  interfere 
with  his  use  of  his  private  property. 
Then  Dr.  Smith  showed  the  resource- 
fulness which  characterized  his  subse- 
quent career.  He  went  to  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post.  The  owner  of  the 
tenements  bore  a  name  distinguished 
in  New  York  social  and  business  cir- 
cles. What  no  existing  law  could 
compel,  the  threat  of  publicity  did.  Mr. 
Bryant  was  ready  to  name  the  name  and 
to  make  the  other  facts  public. 

The  landlord  yielded.  The  buildings 
were  vacated  after  the  typhus  sufferers 
had  been  hospitalized  and  their  room- 
mates moved  to  where  they  could  be 
kept  under  observation.  The  story  has 
a  Victorian  ending,  for  this  landlord 
subsequently  renovated  the  tenements 
and  made  them  models  of  their  day. 


'NLY  THREE   YEARS  AGO,  A  COMMITTEE 

of  the  same  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation which  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  had 
founded  issued  a  monumental  report* 
on  local  health  departments.  As  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  charts  the  reefs 
along  our  coasts,  so  these  health  sur- 
veyors marked  the  shallows  of  public 
health  work  in  every  state  throughout 
the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world. 

This  committee  did  more  than  point 
to  deficiencies.  It  made  a  plan  to  dredge 
the  shallows.  It  has  plotted  areas  which 
would  make  sure  and  safe  sailing  for 
modern  public  health  organization  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  population 
of  many  a  county  is  too  small  to  sup- 
port even  a  minimum  health  depart- 
ment of  one  full  time  physician,  one 
sanitary  engineer,  and  one  public 
health  nurse.  The  committee's  charts  of 
our  country  divide  it  into  about  twelve 
hundred  areas,  each  suited  for  a  local 
health  department. 

Now  the  Parent  Teachers  Association 


("Local  Health  Units  for  the  Nation"  by  Haven 
Emerson,  M.D.,  chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Local 
Health  Units,  Committee  on  Administrative 
Practice,  American  Public  Health  Assn.,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Martha  Luginbuhl,  M.A. 
The  Commonwealth  Fund,  N.Y.,  1945.) 
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has  joined  with  all  the  state  health  offi- 
cers in  drafting  a  bill  to  appropriate 
money  to  enable  even  the  poorest  states 
to  make  the  APHA  blueprint  a  reality 
everywhere.  Since  1935  some  federal 
funds  have  been  available  for  grants-m- 
aid to  the  states  for  this  purpose,  but 
never  enough  money  to  make  possible 
more  than  painfully  slow  progress. 

Money  is  essential.  The  countrywide 
chart  shows  that  the  same  areas — south, 
north,  central,  east,  and  west — which 
lack  health  departments  are  often  short 
on  doctors  and  low  on  hospitals.  The 
average  per  capita  wealth  of  our  3,000 
counties  correlates  closely,  though  not 
exactly,  with  possession  of  these  three 
primary  health  facilities. 

But  money  is  not  the  whole  story.  I 
know  some  relatively  well-to-do  coun- 
ties wherein  the  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence of  their  leading  citizens,  plus  an 
unaggressive  state  health  department, 
are  responsible  for  the  absence  of  a  lo- 
cal public  health  service.  Making  indif- 
ferent people  different  is  the  eternal 
task  of  democracy. 

Money  will  establish  a  health  depart- 
ment or  a  hospital,  but  will  not  make 
it  fully  used  and  therefore  fully  useful, 
unless  enough  people  within  its  area  un- 
derstand what  it  can  do  for  them  and 
care  about  having  it  done. 


T, 


HE    NEED    FOR    A    JUDICIOUS    MIXTURE 

of  money,  knowledge  and  good  will  has 
been  brought  home  to  me  lately,  as  I 
read  reports  sent  from  Napa  County, 
California.  This  is  a  story  of  a  people's 
battle  for  health  service,  how  they  real- 
ized and  defined  their  need,  found  they 
had  to  fight  for  it,  and  how  they  did 
fight  and  win. 

Napa  County  is  no  isolated  area,  nor 
a  poor  one  either.  The  county  borders 
the  edge  of  San  Francisco  (San  Pablo) 
Bay,  stretching  northwards.  Although 
it  had  nearly  30,000  population  in  1940, 
it  had  only  one  health  officer,  part  time. 
War  boomed  the  population  to  nearly 
50,000.  The  health  department  re- 
mained inadequate. 

Even  before  the  war,  some  citizens 
bestirred  themselves.  The  war  diverted 
their  energies,  but  by  1946  they  were 
active  again.  Under  California  law,  sub- 
stantial aid  from  state  funds  could  be 
provided  a  local  health  department 
meeting  modern  standards.  Napa  County 
got  no  state  money  because  its  depart- 
ment fell  below  these  standards.  The 
state  health  department  would,  on  re- 


quest, survey  a  county,  recommend  the 
hize  and  character  of  the  health  depart- 
ment needed  and  outline  its  cost. 

The  men  and  women  seeking  an 
adequate  health  department,  therefore, 
besought  the  county  authorities  to  ask 
for  a  state  survey.  The  county  board 
was  slow  but  finally  made  the  request. 
Officers  of  the  state  health  department 
made  the  survey.  The  county  board  of 
supervisors  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
report.  To  receive  state  funds,  the  sur- 
vey declared,  "the  county  health  depart- 
ment must  be  directed  by  a  full  time 
health  officer,  must  have  proper  record- 
ing of  vital  statistics  and  other  data, 
must  provide  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation, must  have  adequate  control  of 
communicable  disease,  must  provide 
maternal  and  child  health  work,  envi- 
ronmental sanitation,  and  laboratory 
work."  If  Napa  County's  proposed 
health  department  met  these  require- 
ments, the  state  grant  would  be  $27,300 
a  year,  almost  one  third  the  total  cost. 

The  county  supervisors  still  delayed. 
Meanwhile,  the  Napa  County  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Public  Health,  organ- 
ized to  push  the  program  through,  had 
rallied  at  least  eighty  organizations 
within  the  county,  including,  says  a  re- 
porter, "all  the  most  conservative  ones" 
— the  Legion,  the  farm  bureaus,  the 
service  groups,  women's  organizations, 
churches,  and  representatives  of  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns. 

Average  everyday  people  became 
stirred,  as  well  as  the  local  leaders.  One 
housewife  wrote  "to  the  editor": 

As  a  citizen  who  plans  to  make 
Napa  my  home,  I  feel  very  much  the 
need  of  an  adequate  health  plan  for 
the  protection  of  my  two  children,  seven 
and  three  years  old. 

We  have  just  bought  a  place  on  the 
old  Sonoma  road,  and  will  live  here, 
but  I  can't  help  but  feel  curious  as  to 
how  the  prevention  of  all  those  dreaded 
childhood  diseases  can  come  about 
without  a  good  public  health  plan  and 
sufficient  officers  and  facilities.  .  .  . 

On  January  20,  1948,  two  weeks  after 
the  hearing,  another  hearing  was  called 
by  the  public  health  committee  of  the 
board.  Then  the  Napa  County  Medical 
Society,  appearing  before  the  committee, 
asked  for  delay  until  a  new  survey 
could  be  made  by  the  School  of  Public 
Health  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  secretary  of  the  Society  declared 
that  the  state  department  was  "biased," 
and  its  recommendations  in  excess  of 
the  county's  health  needs.  He  said  that 


"a  full  time,  trained  health  director" 
was  necessary,  but  that  "a  big  clinic" 
was  not.  One  member  of  the  county 
health  committee  interrupted  him,  say- 
ing, "Why,  doctor,  no  such  clinic  was 
called  for  in  the  state  report." 

The  county  medical  society,  its  secre- 
tary went  on,  is  opposed  to  acceptance 
of  any  state  funds  because  such  subsi- 
dies would  draw  the  county  into  "a 
web  of  bureaucracy."  And  Dr.  Dwight 
H.  Murray,  the  official  county  physician, 
pushed  the  opposition.  The  local  news- 
paper reported  him  as  testifying  that 
the  people  of  the  county  have  been  mis- 
led by  proponents  of  the  health  depart- 
ment plan,  that  many  people  believe  that 
a  health  department  will  result  in  free 
treatment  of  disease  and  illness  and  said 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  newspaper 
added,  "All  press  reports  and  material 
distributed  by  the  citizens  committee 
have  always  stressed  that  medical  treat- 
ment was  not  to  be  provided,  proponents 
of  the  plan  pointed  out  after  the  meet- 
ing today." 

Within  three  weeks,  the  supervisors 
were  pressed  for  a  decision.  "We  are 
now  working  on  a  plan  for  the  new 
health  department  building,"  said  the 
chairman.  "Does  that  mean,"  asked  a 
representative  of  the  citizens  commit- 
tee, "that  the  board  has  approved  a 
health  department  program?"  "I  don't 
see  how  you  can  conclude  anything 
else,"  answered  the  chairman.  He  then 
called  for  a  vote  on  the  full  time  health 
department  as  recommended  in  the 
state  report.  Every  member  voted  yes. 

By  summer  the  new  department  is 
expected  to  be  under  way. 


T, 


HIS        SUCCESS        STORY        ILLUSTRATES, 

among  other  things,  the  relation  between 
experts  and  the  citizenry.  Architects  pre- 
pare blueprints,  but  the  people  who  are 
going  to  pay  for  the  house  must  decide 
whether  and  when  and  where  it  will 
be  built.  Preventive  medicine  will  not 
reach  into  all  the  unserved  hinterlands 
just  because  need  is  defined  by  special- 
ists, or  because  Congress  or  a  state  legis- 
lature passes  a  law.  There  must  be  de- 
mand, as  well  as  need.  The  people 
must  learn  a  lesson  not  always  taught 
by  the  experts,  that  the  people's  health 
is  the  people's  business. 

Many  of  the  uncovered  counties  in 
our  country  are  much  less  populous, 
possess  much  smaller  resources  and  have 
less  native  leadership  than  Napa,  but 
each  one  can  build  on  what  it  has  to 
start  with.  In  America  it  is  still  true 
that  you  can  get  it  if  you  go  for  it. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


Mirrors  for  America 


WHEN     STUDENTS     OF     CURRENT     AF- 
fairs  have  ideas  to  express,  they 
take  six  months  to  a  year  to  develop 
them  and  then  publish  them  in  a  book 
that  may  cost  anywhere  from  three  to 
five  dollars.    The  number  of  readers  is 
restricted    both    by    the    price    and    the 
bject    matter,    so    that    the    total    cir- 
ulation  is  never  large.    Some  addi- 
ional   readers   are   captured   by   the   li- 
iraries,  if  the  latter  are  able  to  make 
imely  purchases.  This  shows  how  much 
an  author  is  dependent  on  reviews  for 
initiating  a   discussion  of  his   thinking 
,d  suggests  that  such  reviews  should 
contain  a  good  slice  of  expository  ma- 
terial,   so   that    the    reader   may    know 
if  what  the  author  treats. 
In   the  case  of  "Alternative  to   Serf- 
mi,"  John  Maurice  Clark,  professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  de- 
livered  his   chapters   as   lectures   at  the 
niversity  of  Michigan  on  the  William 
Cook    Foundation    before    placing 
in  this  book.    (Knopf,  $3.)    They 
•ere    delivered    in    March    1947,    and 
ritten  some  months  before  that.    The 
pse  of  a  year  in  publication  does  not 
validate  Mr.  Clark's  conclusions,  since 
y  relate  to  social  and  economic  issues 
t  have  arisen  in  this  period  of  transi- 
ion  and   will   not  be  solved  for  years 
to  come. 

When  I  read  new  books  on  economic 
change,  I  feel  that  many  authors  are 
trying  to  find  ways  of  patching  up  our 
old  world.  All  of  us,  even  the  most  con- 
servative, are  now  aware  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  system. 
Population  changes,  the  rise  of  new 
powers  in  the  social  body,  the  shift  of 
controls  from  one  group  to  another, 
emphasize  the  transitory  character  of 
economic  institutions.  Everyone,  from 
Sir  William  H.  Beveridge  to  Paul  Hoff- 
man, is  trying  to  find  stability  and 
security.  Mr.  Clark  has  this  problem 
on  his  mind. 

He  knows  that  the  big  problem  for 
the  United  States  today  is  building  a 
new  code  of  social  conduct.  This  he 
relates  to  a  kind  of  social  responsibility, 
or  reasonableness  among  leaders.  In  the 
present  crisis,  leadership  is  often  associ- 
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ated  only  with  one  program,  especially 
when  that  program  is  backed  by  a 
powerful  pressure  group.  The  leader 
will  go  as  far  as  he  can  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  for  his  group,  whether  this 
is  conservative  or  radical,  representing 
capital  or  labor.  Mr.  Clark  puts  his 
faith  in  the  desire  of  the  reasonable 
man  to  live  in  a  stable  society — "normal 
man  still  seems  bent  on  living  by  some 
code  that  his  fellows  approve."  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  identifying  one's 
fellows — crossing  the  line  that  separates 
special  interests,  and  thus  seeing  what 
the  other  man  wants  and  needs. 

Old-fashioned  free-for-all  enterprise  is 
out;  but  outright  collectivism  is  also 
unsuited  to  our  lives,  "especially  the 
centralized  variety."  Mr.  Clark  speaks 
for  a  "mixed  system" — using  the  agen- 
cies that  exist  today  and  trying  to  make 
them  work  together.  This  does  not 
seem  very  hopeful,  when  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms,  but  he  describes  some  of  the 
devices  that  create  an  economic  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  determine 
how  far  a  pressure  group  can  force  its 
own  advantage  without  injuring  its 
future  prospects.  This  distinguished 
economist  writes: 

Economic  law  seems  to  be  taking  on 
the  character  of  a  standard  of  sound 
policy  that  cannot  be  violated  without 
making  trouble,  and  that  needs  to  be 
understood  and  voluntarily  defended, 
but  that  is  not  self-enforcing. 

If,  "in  too  many  everyday  matters,  a 
man  is  a  member  of  some  economic 
group  first  and  an  American  after- 
ward," it  is  because  his  interests  have 
been  neglected  in  the  great  free-for-all, 


and  he  has  to  be  reassured  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  general  welfare.  Mr.  Clark's 
preference  is  for  working  out  a  com- 
promise among  groups,  rather  than  to 
have  it  imposed  by  the  government. 
When  everyone  recognizes  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  best  preserved  when 
men  fight  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
no  less  than  for  their  own,  chaos  can  be 
averted  and  a  responsible  society  or- 
ganized. 

On  the  subject  of  labor  he  is  real- 
istic. He  holds  that  the  labor  union  is, 
in  many  vital  matters,  the  worker's  al- 
ternative to  serfdom,  but  that  it  may 
also  become  a  monopolistic  pressure 
group.  He  goes  on: 

Perhaps  the  chief  limitation  organized 
labor  now  faces  is  the  fact  that  its  most 
important  security — that  of  employment 
— cannot  be  ensured,  and  may  be  im- 
paired, by  its  traditional  methods  of 
protecting  other  securities.  Otherwise  it 
has  power  enough  to  get  very  nearly 
what  it  may  seriously  decide  it  wants. 
.  .  .  Labor's  future  security  is  very 
largely  in  its  own  hands. 


V, 


ERY  DIFFERENT  FROM  MR.  CLARK'S 
judicious  summing  up  is  Herman 
Finer's  closely  packed  book  of  political 
comment,  "America's  Destiny."  (Mac- 
millan,  $5.)  Mr.  Finer  is  an  English- 
man, formerly  associated  with  the  eco- 
nomic branch  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  colleague  of  some  of  the 
men  now  in  the  British  government.  At 
present  he  is  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"America's  Destiny"  is  stated  clearly 
enough  for  everyone  to  understand:  it 
is  to  support  democracy  against  Com- 
munism and  to  rescue  western  Europe, 
and  specifically  Great  Britain,  from  the 
big,  bad  wolf. 

He  declares  that  whatever  the  desires 
of  the  American  people,  they  cannot 
evaJe  their  obligations  abroad.  They  are 
the  buckler  of  western  defense.  The 
United  States  may  not  have  achieved  a 
full  democracy  at  home;  nevertheless  it 
must  champion  it  abroad.  The  world  at 
large  is  not  wholly  confident  of  Ameri- 
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can  support.  It  points  to  the  variations 
in  foreign  policy  in  the  past.  "More  con- 
fidence would  be  warranted  had  the 
United  States  not  lived  so  nonchalant 
a  life  before  the  slap  in  the  face  that 
was  heard  around  the  world  from  Pearl 
Harbor."  Things  have  improved  since 
then,  but  a  greater  danger  looms  today. 

With  no  confidence  in  the  peaceful 
professions  of  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Finer  says  that  there  is 
small  chance  that  they  can  be  persuaded 
by  anything  but  fear  to  change  their 
course;  and  he  even  discounts  that.  He 
believes  in  having  ready  a  preponderant 
force,  while  every  effort  is  made  to  ob- 
tain a  peaceful  solution  of  world 
troubles  through  the  United  Nations. 
Democracy  is  a  sacred  trust;  if  you  love 
it,  you  must  be  ready  to  defend  it  and 
carry  word  of  it  into  the  country  of  its 
opponents.  Mr.  Finer  would  use  every, 
avenue  of  publicity  to  reach  Europeans 
and  Russians. 

Many  of  his  criticisms  are  directed 
against  the  American  people  for  their 
lack  of  political  acumen,  their  neglect 
of  social  reform  in  domestic  affairs, 
their  "dereliction  of  duty."  I  wonder 
whether  "American  education  lulls  its 
recipients."  Much  of  it  seems  to  stir 


up  the  student;  college  groups  are  de- 
bating forums,  alert  and  eager,  for  all 
the  emphasis  on  games  and  freak  cos- 
tumes in  the  pictorial  magazines.  Mr. 
Finer  is  disturbed  by  the  industrial  wars 
still  going  on  in  the  United  States,  but 
his  remedy  seems  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  says: 

Neither  workers  nor  employers  are 
always  in  the  right.  What  both  must 
learn,  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  trust 
as  Americans  and  as  world  citizens,  is 
that  both  together  are  the  managers  of 
social  possessions,  which,  whoever  owns 
the  property  therein,  are  society's  in- 
struments of  production,  the  only  gate 
of  the  people  to  a  livelihood. 

The  best  service  that  this  book  per- 
forms is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
American  people  and  to  explain  to  them 
how  foreigners  interpret  their  policies. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  this  is 
what  the  British  see  in  us.  They  are 
warning  us  against  manifold  dangers 
from  without.  We  must  be  ready  to  cope 
with  them. .In  the  main,  Mr.  Finer's  in- 
terpretation agrees  with  that  of  the  State 
Department  today.  The  decision  on  poli- 
cies to  be  adopted  rests,  however,  with 
the  latter. 


Of  Swords  and  Shields 


FEDERAL  PROTECTION  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS:  QUEST  FOR  A  SWORD, 
by  Robert  K.  Carr.  Cornell  University 
Press.  £3. 

Carey  McWiliams 


JL    HIS     VOLUME,     THE     SECOND     IN     THE 

Cornell  Studies  in  Civil  Liberty,  gives 
a  convincing  account  of  the  process  by 
which  the  American  concept  of  civil 
rights  has  emerged.  Mr.  Carr  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  committee  here 
finds  its  theoretical  amplification,  its 
historical  justification. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  can  be  simply 
stated.  Originally  the  American  concept 
of  civil  rights  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  principal  danger  to 
the  maintenance  of  these  rights  stemmed 
from  the  tendency  of  governments  to 
be  tyrannical.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was 
a  reaction  against  the  evils  of  the  past 
rather  than  a  promise  for  the  future. 
It  was  fashioned  as  a  "shield"  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights  against  governmental  en- 
croachment, that  is,  its  guarantees  only 
ran  against  the  federal  government.  Af- 


ter the  Civil  War,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  provide  a  "sword"  as  well  as  a 
"shield"  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights, 
to  compel  the  states  to  respect  the  guar- 
antees that  were  binding  on  the  federal 
government.  It  was  also  aimed  at  the 
affirmative  implementation  of  civil  rights 
as  against  the  encroachment  of  "private 
governments."  Congress  passed  a  series 
of  acts,  including  the  federal  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
robbed  the  sword  of  its  edge  by  hold- 
ing the  more  important  phases  of  this 
legislation  unconstitutional. 

Here  the  matter  rested,  so  to  speak, 
until  the  early  1920's  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  began  to  reinvest  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  with  some  of  its 
original  meaning.  If  the  groundwork 
for  a  more  affirmative  concept  of  civil 
rights  was  laid  by  the  court,  the  scaf- 
folding, trestles,  and  girders  were  con- 
structed by  the  young  lawyers  in  the 
Civil  Liberties  Unit  which  Frank  Mur- 
phy, as  Attorney  General,  established  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  1939.  One 
valuable  aspect  of  Mr.  Carr's  study  is 
its  detailed,  systematic  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Unit. 


In  short,  Mr.  Carr  contends  that  we 
have  now  moved  from  the  "shield"  to 
the  "sword"  approach;  that  is,  we  have 
come  to  recognize  that  a  laissez-faire  at- 
titude toward  civil  rights  is  no  longer 
adequate.  To  the  shield  we  have  added, 
or  are  in  process  of  adding,  the  sword 
of  affirn.ative  action,  of  direct  imple- 
mentation. 

In  every  respect,  this  book  is  a  satis- 
factory presentation  of  the  emergence  of 
a  modern  concept  of  civil  rights  in 
America.  It  has,  of  course,  the  weakness 
of  its  virtues.  Both  the  first  volume  in 
this  series,  "The  Alien  and  the  Asiatic 
in  American  Law"  by  Milton  R.  Kon- 
vitz,  and  the  present  volume,  ignore  the 
wider  implication  of  issues  which  they 
discuss  solely  in  terms  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional theory.  Hence  they  are  pri- 
marily books  for  the  technicians,  law- 
yers, judges,  and  professors  of  law. 

But  there  is  a  sociology  of  civil  rights 
as  well  as  a  constitutional  and  legal 
theory.  Only  the  naive  will  contend 
that  the  decisions  by  which  the  civil 
rights  program  was  sabotaged  after  the 
Civil  War  represent  "pure  law,"  that  is, 
that  they  were  free  from  political  and 
other  considerations.  Are  the  changes 
of  the  1920's  to  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  changed  personnel  of  the  court 
or  were  more  basic  forces  involved?  Is 
it  not  apparent  that  the  play  of  social 
forces  in  American  life  has  been  the  cru- 
cial factor  in  the  whole  history  of  civil 
rights  in  this  country?  The  sociology 
of  the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  legal  theory  by  which  the 
change  was  rationalized  . 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  current 
American  thinking  about  civil  rights  is 
being  brought  up  to  date.  New  dangers 
and  threats  to  civil  rights  require  new 
weapons  and  strategies,  and,  above  all. 
a  realistic  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  threats  themselves.  Mr.  Carr  is 
at  once  a  modernist  and  a  realist,  a  the- 
orist and  a  technician.  He  has  provided 
an  indispensable  handbook  for  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  civil  rights  in  the 
modern  world. 


AS  YOU  SOW,  by  Walter  Goldschmidt. 
Harcourt  Brace.  $4. 


T, 


P.  Alston  Waring 


O     THE     GROWING     PUBLIC     DISCUSSION 

arising  out  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
agriculture,  with  resulting  increase  in 
the  application  of  industrial  techniques 
to  farming,  this  book  makes  a  decided 
contribution.  Mr.  Goldschmidt  is  con- 
vinced that  the  agricultural  revolution 
has  now  swung  into  high  and  is  work- 
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ing  an  alarming  cnange  on  rural  society. 
If  his  conclusions  are  correct — and  they 
come  as  a  result  of  precise  and  careful 
study  and  from  wide  observation — it  is 
high  time  that  there  be  national  concern 
over  this  problem. 

"As  You  Sow"  is  far  more  than  a 
sociological  study  of  three  rural  com- 
munities in  California,  though  it  is  based 
on  factual  material  accumulated  while 
the  author  was  a  working  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  premise  is  threefold.  First,  that  in- 
dustrial techniques  are  being  more 
widely  adopted  by  American  farmers 
than  is  supposed.  Second,  that  this  is 
creating  a  totally  new  rural  situation, 
radically  affecting  the  life  of  the  people 
in  a  large  section  of  our  society.  And 
last,  that  the  present  national  policy  to- 
ward agriculture  is  thus  antiquated  and 
needs  revamping. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  pattern  of  farm  production  is 
fast  becoming  identical  with  the  pattern 
of  industrial  production  in  the  city.  But 
his  analysis  goes  a  step  further,  and  here 
lies  the  chief  contribution  of  the  book. 

As  the  two  production  patterns  ap- 
proach similarity,  so  the  rural  social  re- 
lationships tend  to  follow  the  pattern  of 
those  in  the  city.  A  wage  earning  group, 
cut  off  from  ownership,  arises,  and  the 
separation  of  interests  between  the  new 
industrial  farmer  and  his  labor  grows. 
Moreover,  the  economics  of  this  type  of 
production  do  not  motivate  the  operator 
to  maintain  soil  fertility,  for  he  is  com- 
pletely interested  now  in  immediate  re- 
turn on  capital;  it  does  not  motivate  him 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  which  his  land  lies,  nor  to 
i  have  any  long  term  concern  over  the 
welfare  of  his  workers.  In  short,  the 
•>  old  homogeneous  rural  community  is 
blotted  out,  and  the  family  farm  with 
its  traditional  values  is  destroyed. 

Now,  the  author  says,  we  must  face 
these  facts  realistically.  It  is  down  this 
road  that  American  rural  life  is  travel- 
ing. He  admits  that  the  California  com- 
munities studied  present  some  very  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  West,  and  that 
there  will  be  variations  from  this  pattern. 
But  he  is  emphatic  that  many  of  the 
urban  characteristics  found  in  them  will 
eventually  appear  throughout  rural  so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  this  point  of  gener- 
alization upon  data  that  some  will  dis- 
agree with  this  analysis.  And,  while 
agreeing  that  a  revamping  of  national 
policy  toward  agriculture  is  clearly  in 
order,  it  can  be  objected  that  Mr.  Gold- 


schmidt has  perhaps  placed  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  equity  in  that  new  policy 
to  the  neglect  of  those  other  two  funda- 
mentals of  a  sound  future  program, 
namely:  the  full  utilization  of  American 
productive  capacity  to  insure  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  resources  from 
exploitation. 

The  policy  of  equity,  here  stressed,  is 
however  of  vital  importance.  This  is  a 
vigorous,  authoritative,  and  exceedingly 
timely  book.  Anyone  reading  it  will 
have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  dangers  and 
challenges  inherent  within  the  new  and 
coming  rural  order. 

VETERANS  CHALLENGE  THE  COL- 
LEGES— The  New  York  Program,  by 
J.  Hillis  Miller  and  John  S.  Allen. 
King's  Crown  Press.  $2.25. 

Everett  B.  Sackett 

J.   HIS    IS   A   MATTER-OF-FACT   ACCOUNT    OF 

the  efforts  made  at  the  state  level  to  pro- 
vide college  education  in  New  York 
State  for  returning  veterans. 

Plenty  of  statistics,  extracts  from 
speeches  by  Governor  Dewey,  and 
lengthy  lists  of  educational  bigwigs  at- 
test to  the  authenticity  of  the  account. 
But  although  the  facts  as  they  relate  to 
developments  in  New  York  seem  to  be 
well  authenticated,  the  authors  give  free 
rein  to  imagination  when  they  claim, 
"No  other  state  has  done  such  a  prompt 
and  complete  job  of  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  veterans." 

The  reviewer  (as  well  as  the  authors) 
lacks  complete  enough  information  to 
enable  him  to  rank  the  states  on  this 
matter.  But  for  New  York  to  claim 
leadership  is  ridiculous.  The  authors 
state  that  following  Governor  Dewey 's 
conference  of  college  presidents  of  the 
state  on  March  7-8,  1946,  "For  the  first 
time  they  [the  college  presidents]  were 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  task." 
This  was  pretty  late  to  become  aware  of 
the  oncoming  tidal  wave,  which  already 
was  waist  deep. 

A  full  year  before,  the  reviewer,  for 
his  own  institution,  had  predicted  the 
peak  of  veteran  enrollment  within  2 
percent  of  the  actual  figures.  The  neces- 


sary authority  had  been  secured  from 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  at 
the  time  Governor  Dewey  called  his 
conference,  ground  was  being  broken 
for  permanent  buildings  to  increase  the 
male  dormitory  capacity  of  that  particu- 
lar state  university  by  60  percent. 

As  a  result,  in  New  Hampshire  every 
veteran  who  could  meet  a  rather  gen- 
erously interpreted  prewar  test  of  capa- 
city for  college  study  was  able,  if  he 
wished,  to  enroll  for  the  curriculum  he 
wanted  in  a  fully  accredited  four-year 
institution.  New  Hampshire  is  a  small 
state  and  admittedly  this  made  the  prob- 
lem easier  of  solution,  but  it  was  typical 
of  state  universities  large  and  small 
to  open  the  door  to  every  qualified 
veteran. 

What  was  unique  about  the  New 
York  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
college-bound  veteran  was  not  its  earli- 
ness  and  thoroughness  but  the  lack  of  a 
state  university  or  college  upon  which 
it  could  call  to  bear  the  major  share  of 
the  burden.  The  authors'  exaggerated 
claims  of  service  to  veterans  may  be 
mere  unawareness  of  what  happened  in 
forty-seven  other  states,  or  it  may  be 
foresight  on  the  part  of  Governor 
Dewey  's  campaign  managers. 

Two  Views  of 

Other  Americas 

DEMOCRACY  AND  EMPIRE  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN,  by  Paul  Blanshard.  Mac- 

millan.    $5. 

Mima  Lee 


SIX     MILLION     PERSONS     LIVE     IN 

Caribbean  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Widely  different  in  race  and 
language,  they  occupy,  in  scattered 
islands  with  mainland  fringe,  a  total  of 
205,000  square  miles  ranging  from  and 
atoll  to  hinterland  jungle.  Approxi- 
mately half  are  British,  and  a  third  U.S., 
citizens.  It  is  an  area  of  insecurity,  per- 
petually aware  of  hurricane  and  earth- 
quake, of  economic  status  dependent  on 
tariffs  made  overseas,  and  of  political 
status  fluctuating  with  changes  at  Wash- 
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ADMINISTRATION 

OF 
GROUP  WORK 

Louis  H.  Blumenthal 

In  this  blueprint  for  executives, 
staff  members,  and  board  members  the 
administrative  machinery  of  an  or- 
ganization or  agency  is  integrated  with 
its  human  relations,  and  democratic 
theory  is  translated  into  action  by 
methods  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples. 

The  three  major  concerns  that  have 
pertinent  bearing  upon  democratic  ad- 
ministration are  gathered  into  this 
single  volume:  the  processes  of  admin- 
istration; the  techniques  of  democracy; 
and  the  dynamics  of  individual  and 
group  behavior. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  devotes  specific 
chapters  to:  the  history  and  basic  ele- 
ments of  administration;  democratic 
foundations  of  management  and  basic 
concepts  of  the  democratic  idea;  some 
misconceptions  about  democratic  ad- 
ministration; educational  techniques 
for  implementing  democracy.  Devel- 
oping further  his  thesis  that  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  administration  is  so- 
cial in  character,  the  remaining  chap- 
ters are  concerned  with  the  human 
organization  in  the  institutional  set- 
ting. The  philosophy,  principles,  and 
methods  set  down  earlier  are  then  ap- 
plied to  concrete,  day-by-day,  organiza- 
tional situations. 

"Administrators  in  all  types  of  social  wel- 
fare agencies  will  find  this  an  extremely 
helpful  book.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove 
helpful  in  child-care  and  family-service 
agencies,  in  health  and  leisure-time  agen- 
cies."— Ray  Johns.  $3.50 

THE  GROUP  WORK  LIBRARY 

Here  are  high  spots  for  your  per- 
sonal and  agency  libraries  .  .  .  for 
board  and  committee  members  .  .  . 
for  staff  and  volunteer  training  .  .  . 

Decade  of  Group  Work 

Charles  E.  Hendry,  ed $2.50 

The   Co-operative    Process   Among 
National  Social  Agencies 

Ray  Johns  3.00 

Creative  Group  Education 

S.  R.  Slavson   3.00 

Look,  Listen,  and  Learn 

Strauss  and  Kidd    3.50 

Make  Your  Agency  More  Effective 

Arthur  L.   Swift    3.00 

Personality  and  Social  Group  Work 

Everett   W.  DuVall   2.50 

Process  of  Group  Thinking 

Harrison  S.   Elliott   3.00 

Recreation  and  the  Total 
Personality 

S.  R.  Slavson   3.00 

So  You  Want  to  Help  People 

Rudolph    Wittenberg    3.00 

Youth  After  Conflict 

Goodwin    Watson    4.00 

Check  the  titles  you  want  to  order, 
clip  this  ad,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin,  and  mail  with 
remittance  to 
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ington,  London,  Paris,  The  Hague. 

Paul  Blanshard's  firsthand  account  of 
present  conditions  in  these  colonies  is 
supplemented  by  sections  on  Cuba, 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama, 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  past  decade 
has  witnessed  awakening  both  of  con- 
sciousness and  conscience  as  regards 
Caribbean  hunger  for  food,  security,  and 
democracy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Mr.  Blanshard's  study,  not  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  print,  is  his  detailed,  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  recent  growth 
of  labor  movements  in  the  several  sec- 
tors. The  same  comment  holds  true  of 
his  colorful,  detailed  picture  of  present 
educational  and  political  conditions. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
striking  defects  and  omissions  in  the 
book,  even  though  its  merits  outweigh 
them.  For  instance,  not  even  apparent 
non-acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage explains  why  no  Latin  American 
work  on  the  Caribbean  is  mentioned. 
The  bibliography,  at  least,  should  list 
German  Archiniegas'  "Caribbean,"  a  fine 
historical  analysis  of  the  progress  from 
"sea  of  slavery"  toward  "sea  of  democ- 
racy," and  Fernando  Ortiz'  learned, 
witty,  «>and  allusive  "Cuban  Counter- 
point," both  of  which  are  available  in 
recent  English  translation. 

Lack  of  familiarity  with  Spanish  leads 
Mr.  Blanshard  into  odd  pronunciamen- 
tos;  as,  for  example,  that  Puerto  Ricans 
prefer  the  Spanish  spelling  "Puerto 
Rico"  and  so  the  U.S.  Government  has 
adopted  that  instead  of  "Porto  Rico." 
The  preference,  of  course,  is  not  for  a 
Spanish  over  an  English  form  but  for 
modern  rather  than  sixteenth  century 
Spanish.  (Would  one  now  speak  of 
Pliemouthe,  Massachusetts?) 

In  his  own  field  of  specialization,  Mr. 
Blanshard  is  careful  to  document  his 
statements,  but  otherwise  he  sometimes 
accepts  as  authoritative,  theories  insuf- 
ficiently supported.  He  says,  and  re- 
peats, for  example,  that  the  white  man 
cannot  live  healthfully  in  the  tropics.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  no- 
body can  live  healthfully  in  the  tropics 
who  maintains  northern  habits  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  dress,  and  housing. 

While  viewing  the  Caribbean  as  a 
satellite  region  wherein  independence  as 
a  rule  is  neither  desirable  nor  desired, 
Mr.  Blanshard  advocates  that  all  its  legis- 
latures be  made  genuinely  democratic, 
with  elected  governors,  and  that  a  demo- 
cratic agency  of  the  several  colonies  be 
empowered  to  develop  the  area  econom- 
ically and  to  serve  as  liaison  between 
regional  and  world  organization. 


The  colonies  should,  he  thinks,  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  UN.  The  most  urgent 
need,  after  an  adequate  food  supply,  he 
deems  to  be  "universal,  free  compulsory 
education."  Increasing  social  control  of 
economic  life  he  believes  an  inevitable 
development. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  land  owner- 
ship, however,  he  considers  maintenance 
of  the  large  scale  plantation  system 
necessary  for  productive  efficiency. 
Finally,  Mr.  Blanshard  makes  "a  Con- 
ditional Prophecy — the  Caribbean  peo- 
ples will  remain  loyal  to  the  Western 
democracies,"  and  permits  himself  "un- 
equivocal special  pleading — the  Western 
democracies  must  be  worthy  of  their 
allegiance." 

BATTLE  FOR  THE  HEMISPHERE: 
DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  TOTALI- 
TARIANISM IN  THE  OTHER 
AMERICAS,  by  Edward  Tomlinson. 
Scribners.  #3.50. 

Russell  H.  Fitzgibbon 

T 

JL    HE      AUTHOR      NEATLY 

own  book.   He  says  it: 


DESCRIBES     HIS 


347  Madison  Avenue    New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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...  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  totalitarianism  in  all  the  coun- 
tries [of  Latin  America].  Rather,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  difficulties  and  problems  which  today 
beset  democracy  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  attempts  to  trace  .  .  .  how  de- 
mocracy is  withstanding  the  attacks 
which  are  concentrated  on  it,  and  it  em- 
phasizes the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  in  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  democratic  forces.  .  .  . 

Hence,  after  an  introductory  part,  the 
slender  volume  is  logically  divided  into 
sections  dealing  with  penetration  from 
the  Left,  repression  from  the  Right,  the 
status  of  democracy,  and  United  States 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  performs  a  service  in 
focusing  his  reportorial  spotlight  on  the 
insidious  and  persistent  tactics  of  the 
Communist  "red  totalitariansm"  which 
has  only  recently  come  a  cropper  (too 
recently  for  mention  in  the  book)  in 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  by 
some  South  American  governments.  He 
performs  as  useful  a  function  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  "black  totalitarian- 
ism" reflected  in  the  blatant  and  deter- 
mined Peronist  nationalism  of  Argen- 
tina. The  point  of  view  is  thus  wholly 
commendable:  that  of  one  convinced  in 
sympathy  to  democracy. 

Aside  from  that  major  evaluation,  the 
book  evokes  a  somewhat  disappointing 
reaction.  There  is  a  persistent  use  of 
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cliches  —  the  "untold  riches"  of  Latin 
America,  the  "new  El  Dorado"  (both  of 
questionable  accuracy,  incidentally),  the 
"frail  flower  of  democracy,"  and  others. 
Numerous  statements  of  fact  are  in- 
accurate (items:  the  letters  APR  A  do 
not  stand  for  Asociacion  Peruana  Revo- 
lucionaria  Americana;  Colombia,  instead 
of  being  "one  of  the  most  literate  na- 
tions on  the  Continent,"  reported  in  its 
census  of  1938  a  literacy  rate  of  43.3  per 
cent  among  persons  over  ten  years  of 
age)  and  many  interpretations  are  of 
doubtful  validity  (such  as  the  statement 
that  Fascism  and  National  Socialism 
were  "philosophies  which  differed  from 
Bolshevism  in  name  only").  There  are, 
incidentally,  no  documentation  and  no 
bibliography.  Historical  references  are 
faulty  in  places  and  the  reportage  often 
gives  the  impression  of  superficiality;  the 
discussion  of  the  inter-American  system 
is  uninspired. 

"Battle  for  the  Hemisphere"  is,  then, 
useful  in  its  orientation  but  slipshod  in 
its  preparation. 


Persuasion  in  Action 

(from  page  207) 

questions  are  discussed — from  a  re- 
port on  a  difficult  or  unusual  griev- 
ance to  consideration  of  major  com- 
pany policy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  each  superintendent  meets 
with  his  foremen  and  discusses  with 
them  the  course  of  the  policy  meeting. 
In  addition  to  grievance  and  nego- 
tiation meetings,  the  union  executive 
board  meets  once  a  week  with  the 
personnel  director  to  explore  problems 
of  mutual  interest.  Decisions  are  not 
made,  but  any  important  issues  are 
included  in  the  agenda  of  the  next 
management  policy  meeting  or  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  members  of 
management  for  further  discussion 
with  union  representatives. 

Conference  and  discussion  between 
Dewey  and  Almy  management  and 
workers  are  not  limited  to  matters 
covered  by  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  Many  day-to-day  details 
are  settled  by  consultation,  with  the 
workers  having -a  chance  to  talk  over 
the  situation  before  policy  decisions 

'  are  reached  or  procedures  changed. 
Any  complex  administrative  or  policy 

'  problem  may  be  referred  to  joint 
committees  or  to  union  or  manage- 
ment committees.  Some  of  these  are 
permanent  bodies,  such  as  the  joint 
union-management  committee  which 
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two  remarkable  people 
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Our  Partnership 

By  BEATRICE  WEBB 

A  candid  account  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  partnerships 
in  history — one  that  developed  new  methods  of  research 
and  sparked  many  a  revolutionary  idea.  Based  on  Beatrice 
Webb's  diaries,  it  covers  in  first-hand  detail  the  founding 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  the  growth  of  the 
Labour  Party,  and  the  work  of  their  most  active  period 
between  1892  and  1912,  with  notes  on  later  years.  Rich  in 
perspicacious  comment,  it  reveals  Beatrice  Webb  as  a 
woman  of  passion  as  well  as  brains. 

With  index  and  8  halftones.  $5.00 

At  all  bookstores 

ON OMAN s    55  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3 


"One  central  goal — rebuilding  a  sound  and   * 
prosperous  economic  system." 

— From  Annual  Report,  Twentieth  Century  Fund 


Rebuilding  the  World  Economy 

By  NORMAN  S.  BUCHANAN  and  FRIEDRICH  A.  LUTZ.  "This  book  presents 
the  facts  basic  to  intelligent  action.  It  surveys  previous  experience  in  world  trade 
and  foreign  investment;  the  present  situation;  the  possibilities  of  the  new  agencies 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund." — Magazine  of  Wall  Street.  $4.00 

Cartels  or  Competition? 

By  GEORGE  W.  STOCKING  and  MYRON  W.  WATKINS.  Just  coming  off 
press  is  this  comprehensive  study  of  the  cartel  form  of  controls  by  business  and 
government,  in  historical  perspective  and  with  emphasis  on  the  situation  which 
exists  today.  Its  facts  are  needed  in  making  the  critical  choices  which  are 
before  us.  $4.00 

— and  its  predecessor — 

Cartels  in  Action 

By  GEORGE  W.  STOCKING  and  MYRON  W.  WATKINS.  This  earlier  volume, 
by  the  same  authors,  is  a  detailed  report  on  cartel  arrangements  in  eight  fields 
where  they  have  played  an  important  role:  sugar,  rubber,  nitrogen,  steel,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  incandescent  electric  lamps,  and  chemicals.  $4.00 

— An  indispensable  source  book — 

America's  Needs  and  Resources 

By  J.  FREDERIC  DEWHTJRST  and  ASSOCIATES.  "Notable  as  a  storehouse  of 
information  on  the  operations  of  the  U.  S.  economy.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
statistics  never  before  assembled  in  one  place  on  such  vital  topics  as  consumer 
spending,  productivity,  natural  resources  .  .  .  will  get  nationwide  attention." — 
Business  Week.  $5.00 

*    THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  FUND   * 
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THE  CHILD  and 
HIS  WELFARE 

by  Hazel 

Fredericksen 

The  author  has  filled  the  book 
with  the  information  on  child  wel- 
fare that  every  teacher,  every  work- 
er in  the  field,  needs.  The  result 
is  a  constructive  statement  writ- 
ten from  a  modern,  mature  point 
of  view,  presenting  principles 
of  sociology  and  social  work  in 
sound  and  realistic  terms.  The 
chapters  on  Adoption,  Unmarried 
Parenthood,  Children  Who  Be- 
come Delinquent,  for  example, 
cover  fully  and  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  child  to  adults  and  to 
the  agencies  set  up  to  protect  him. 

".  .  .  a  fascinating,  up-to-date 
text  which  should  be  widely  used  and 
should  have  wide  influence," 

Alfred  McClung  Lee, 
Wayne  University 


318pp. 


Price  $3.75 


W.  H.  FREEMAN  AND  COMPANY 

549  Market  Street 
San  Francisco  5,  California 


FORGOTTEN 
MYSTERIES 

BY  R.  DEWITT  MILLER 

Are  there  ghosts,  phantom 
armies,  sea  serpents?  Have 
there  been  messages  from  Mars 
ana*  a  fosf  continent? 

Each  of  the  15  chapters  covers  a  different  type  of 
mysterious  occurrence.  For  the  first  time  the  whole 
field  of  the  enigmatical  has  been  presented  In 
one  painstakingly  accurate  volume  Price  only 
$2.50,  cash  or  money  order  j  H  L0tto 

1056  S.   Broadway,  los  Angeles    15,   Calif. 
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"I  consider  Survey  Graphic  one  of  the 
most  forward  thinking  magazines  In 
America— a  must  for  those  who  would 
keep  abreast  of  the  Important  and  dy- 
namic literature  contributed  by  our  best 
social  scientists." 

E.  A..  Washington.  D.  C. 


administers  the  job  evaluation  pro- 
gram. 

The  handling  of  grievances — one  of 
the  acid  tests  of  effective  union-man- 
agement cooperation  --  has  changed 
and  developed  with  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  The  careful  pro- 
cedure embodied  in  the  current  agree- 
ment at  Dewey  and  Almy  is  the  re- 
sult of  experiment  and  experience, 
but  neither  side  regards  it  as  final. 

The  statistics  are  impressive.  The 
total  of  45  grievances  for  1944  had 
dropped  to  one  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1947.  For  two  years,  every  griev- 
ance has  been  settled  before  reaching 
the  third  step  in  the  procedure — that 
is,  by  consultation  with  the  foreman 
or  the  superintendent.  This  record 
might  indicate  that  the  union  does 
not  function  properly.  The  NPA 
study,  however,  reveals  that  the  small 
number  of  complaints  is  due  in  part 
to  the  method  developed  by  the  union 
itself  for  controlling  unwarranted 
grievances. 
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FEW    YEARS    AGO,    UNION    OFFICIALS 

found  themselves  in  the  difficult  po- 
sition of  trying  to  argue  questionable 
grievances  in  the  final  step  of  the 
established  procedure.  On  their  own 
initiative,  they  set  up  a  screening  proc- 
ess for  all  grievances  appealed  from 
the  second  step,  the  plant  superinten- 
dent, to  the  third,  die  president's  of- 
fice. Before  going  beyond  the  super- 
intendent, a  grievance  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
union,  with  the  member  appearing 
to  state  his  case.  If  the  hoard  feels 
the  grievance  has  merit,  it  continues 
to  be  processed  under  the  agreed  pro- 
cedure. But  if  the  board  feels  that 
the  case  lacks  merit,  or  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  hope  of  winning  it,  it 
withholds  approval  and  the  grievance 
is  dropped.  The  aggrieved  individual 
or  group  may  appeal  the  board's  de- 
cision to  the  regular  union  meeting. 
If  the  membership  by  a  majority  vote 
upholds  the  appeal,  the  grievance  con- 
tinues to  be  processed — on  through 
arbitration,  if  necessary. 

This  study  shows  that  today  Dewey 
and  Almy  is  well  organized  for 
handling  the  major  employer-employe 
activities  and  the  all-important  "little 
things"  as  well.  What  lies  ahead? 

Many  authorities  chart  three  stages 
in  union-management  relations: 

First,  is  the  militant  stage  in  which 
the    union    fights    for    its    existence. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


Largely  because  of  a  progressive, 
friendly  top  management,  Dewey  and 
Almy  skipped  almost  completely  this 
first  stage,  in  which  industries  in  our 
economy  are  still  struggling. 

Second,  is  the  administrative  stage. 
After  the  union  is  accepted  (and  this 
means  much  more  than  formal  recog- 
nition) both  parties  must  learn  to 
meet  and  solve  inevitable  problems  in 
their  relations,  and  develop  policies 
and  procedures.  The  Dewey  and 
Almy  story  really  began  in  this  sec- 
ond stage,  and  in  so  doing  avoided 
the  deep  scars  of  the  militant  period. 

The  third  stage — and  only  a  few 
unions  and  managements  in  this 
country  have  moved  into  it — might 
be  called  the  cooperative  stage.  Hav- 
ing successfully  solved  the  problems 
of  negotiating  the  administrating  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements,  union 
and  management  work  together  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of 
the  enterprise  by  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operation. 

As  the  NPA  study  analyzes  the 
Dewey  and  Almy  situation,  manage- 
menttnent  and  union  now  are  ready 
for  this  third,  and  creative  relation- 
ship. The  two  parties  have  worked 
together  to  solve  many  problems  of 
industrial  relations,  and  to  settle  is- 
sues arising  out  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. But  they  never  have  participated 
in  solving  problems  of  more  efficient 
production,  cost  reduction,  strength- 
ening the  competitive  position  of  the 
company — the  factors  which  directly 
control  the  jobs  and  living  standards 
of  everyone  connected  with  the  en- 
terprise. The  third  stage  of  industrial 
relations  offers  a  new  challenge  to 
both  management  and  union. 

The  NPA  investigators,  analyzing 
the  Dewey  and  Almy  record,  find 
four  major  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  firm's  industrial  relations. 

Most  important,  they  suggest,  .ire 
the  personality  and  philosophy  of  the 
president.  His  great  contributions 
have  been  his  acceptance  of  the  union 
in  a  friendly  spirit;  the  genuine  se- 
curity he  gave  the  workers  in  his  in- 
formal treatment  of  them,  later  in 
their  contractual  relations;  his  honesty 
and  frankness  in  dealing  with  both 
management  and  workers;  his  human 
and  flexible  approach  to  common 
problems;  his  unusual  skill  in  human 
telations;  and  finally,  "he  had  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  his  employes,  and  his  actions  and 
policies  demonstrated  this  to  them  be- 
yond a  doubt." 
GRAPHIC) 
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As  the  second  most  important  fac- 
tor, they  place  "the  development  of 
skill  and  competence,  and  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  for  indus- 
trial relations,"  by  all  management 
from  the  president  down  through  the 
foremen. 

Another  important  factor  is  the 
establishment  of  effective  channels  of 
communication  within  management, 
and  union. 

Finally,  the  investigators  stress  "the 
degree  of  autonomy  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  this  local 
union.  They  have  been  free  to  de- 
velop within  wide  limits  their  own 
policies  and  procedures  for  collective 
bargaining,  and  to  adjust  their  de- 


mands to  the  unique  circumstances  of 
the  particular  company  with  which 
they  bargain."  This  has  resulted  in 
a  self-sufficient  and  competent  union 
organization,  able  to  handle  its  own 
problems  with  a  minimum  of  outside 
assistance. 

Working  together,  the  Dewey  and 
Almy  management  and  union  have 
evolved  policies  and  techniques  of 
wide  usefulness  to  other  labor  and 
employer  groups.  But  on  the  final 
balance  sheet  the  great  gain  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  and 
the  enduring  worth  of  sound,  mature 
relationships  between  management 
and  workers,  of  peace  not  by  force, 
but  by  persuasion. 


A  New  American  Takes  Stock 


undertook  here  his  first  successful  ex- 
periment with  the  "Clermont,"  which 
tial  up  on  its  initial  trip  in  a  nearby 
bay  of  the  Hudson.  A  large  collec- 
tion of  documents  on  the  Bard  fam- 
ily, founders  of  the  college,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  library  and  had 
to  be  organized;  this  gave  me  another 
strong  incentive  to  study  the  history 
of  the  whole  area  carefully.  The  phys- 
ical nearness  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt at  Hyde  Park,  just  down  the  Al- 
bany Postroad,  helped  the  new  citi- 
zen to  understand  the  role  which  the 
chief  executive  plays  in  the  American 
democracy.  Although  I  had  only  seen 
and  heard  the  President  speak  on  a 
few  occasions,  I  felt  his  death  as 
keenly  as  if  an  honored,  fatherly 
friend  were  gone. 


T, 


HE    TWELVE    YEARS    WHICH    I     HAVE 

spent  at  Bard  College,  thus  far,  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  four  periods. 
During  the  first,  all  my  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  library.  The  building, 
in  its  classic  design,  presented  bewil- 
dering problems.  How  could  a  Greek 
temple  be  made  to  fit  the  require- 
ment of  modern  service  r  The  book 
collection  had  to  be  adjusted  to  a 
changed  curriculum.  The  relation 
with  faculty  and  students  needed  re- 
thinking. All  this  took  time  and  en- 
ergy, but  it  afforded  me  also  a  great 
opportunity  to  find  out  about  liberal 
arts  education  in  general  and  the 
place  of  the  library  in  it. 

The  second  step  did  not  seem  quite 
«>  .idventurous.  In  a  college  in  which 
the  library  is  the  center  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  it  appeared  logical  that 


(from  page  200) 

the  librarian  should  also  teach.  He 
was  happy  to  meet  the  demand  and 
so  he  did  his  share  successively  in 
English  history,  German  language, 
and  European  literature. 

Then  the  war  brought  a  great 
change.  In  summer  1943,  a  Language 
and  Area  Training  unit  of  the 
Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
was  assigned  to  Bard  College.  Rather 
unexpectedly,  while  teaching  summer 
courses  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  in  Trenton,  I  was 
given  the  task  of  organizing  the  area 
program;  it  was  devoted  to  Germany 
and  France.  The  job  was  no  sinecure. 
The  army  had  set  up  many  detailed 
requirements  which  had  to  be  met  by 
a  hastily  gathered  group  of  highly 
competent  but  heterogeneous  instruc- 
tors. 

In  spite  of  all  headaches,  I  confess 
that  I  never  liked  any  job  better.  For 
once  I  could  put  to  good  use  all  the 
knowledge  of  continental  European 
history  and  politics  that  I  possessed 
and  for  which  hardly  anybody  had 
cared  till  then.  I  felt  that,  in  a  small 
measure,  I  was  now  able  to  repay  the 
United  States  for  having  given  me 
tefuge.  For  I  could  pass  on  to  mem- 
bers of  the  future  army  of  occupa- 
tion essential  information  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  German  affairs. 

The  most  wonderful  feature  of  the 
training  program  was  to  me  the 
character  of  the  people  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  army  authorities  for 
our  unit.  They  had  been  chosen  from 
all  walks  of  life,  without  any  thought 
of  social  or  educational  background, 
but  for  their  sheer  ability  to  master 
foreign  languages  and  to  do  intelli- 
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"The  facts  in  this  book  have  tremendous 
implications  for  all  those  interested  in 
man's  welfare  .  .  .  This  book  is  clearly 
required  reading  for  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, sociologists,  anthropologists, 
educators,  and  the  legal  guardians  of 
society.  It  will  provide  a  much  needed 
objectivity  and  a  scientific  frame  of 
reference  for  the  interpretation  of  in- 
dividual behavior." 

SCIENCE  SAYS 

"The  facts  are  now  available  and  in  so 
effectively  presenting  them  the  authors 
are  due  the  gratitude  of  all  intelligent 
peoples  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge." 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   FOR   SOCIAL   WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
casework  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency, 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  23,  1948 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

1948  SUMMER  SESSION 
3  July  -  14  August 

(For  Men  and  Women — resident  and  non-resident) 
PROGRAMS 

Casa  Panamericana 
Child  Development 

Creative  Art  Workshop — including  child- 
ren's classes 

English  Language  Institute 
Kindergarten  Workshop 
La  Maison  Francaifc 

Music 

Theatre — including   children's    classes 

The  United  States  House 

Workshop  in  Counseling  and  Guidance 


Inclusive  fee:  registration,  tuition,  board 
and  room,  health  services  and  inci- 
dentals   £250.00 

For  information  write: 

Office  of  the  Summer  Session 
Mills  College,  Oakland  13,  Cal. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work.  Psychiatric  Social  Work.  Medi- 
cal Social  Work.  Group  Work. 

Pall  semester  begins  on  September  15,  1948. 

Two  summer  terms  beginning  on  June  1  and 
July  12,  1948,  for  experienced  social  workers. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
Dean. 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

Academic  Year  1948-1949 

A  two-year  professional  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree Master  of  Social  Work.  Specialization  is 
available  in  several  fields. 

Those  desiring  admission  for  the  Fall  of  1948 
should  make  early  application.  For  further  in- 
formation, write  to  the  Director,  314  Lincoln  Hall, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


BRYN   MAWR    COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 
CASE  WORK  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION          SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized 
standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth    Avenue  Boston,    Mas*. 
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gence  or  military  government  work. 
This  group  was  truly  a  cross-section 
of  twentieth  century  America:  sons 
of  immigrants  from  many  lands,  in- 
cluding Greek  and  Pole,  Italian  and 
Ruthenian,  Czech  and  Hungarian, 
Egyptian  and  Yugoslav,  all  united  in 
I  one  spirit.  These  men,  some  of  them 
i  already  in  their  thirties,  were  mag- 
nificent to  work  with. 

Whoever  has  attended  many  com- 
'   mencements,    stops   being   too    senti- 
;   mental,  but   tears   were  in   my  eyes 
when  the  ASTP  unit  left  for  over- 
seas. After  the  area  training  job,  a 
larger  permanent  teaching  duty  fell 
to  me.  Today,  I  combine  a  professor- 
ship in  history  with  the  library  work. 
The  dual  position  is  very  rewarding, 
even  though  the  load  at  times  seems 
heavy.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century 
I  thus  returned  to  what  I  had  set  out 
t<:  do  when  entering  the  University 
;  of  Heidelberg  after  the   first   world 
war — to  devote  my  life  to  Clio. 


A      INALLY,    THE     WAR 

the    ASTP 


AND    ESPECIALLY 

experience,  revived  my 
writing  activities.  I  had  been  publish- 
ing articles  and  book  reviews  all  along 
but,  after  my  early  disappointments 
in  New  York,  had  given  up  hope  of 
a  market  for  essays  on  central  Euro- 
pean history  and  politics.  Almost 
overnight,  the  situation  changed.  I 
cannot  complain  any  longer  of  lack 
of  hospitality  in  American  journals: 
most  of  the  articles  which  1  planned 
to  write  in  1935,  were  gladly  accepted 
in  1945  and  after.  Out  of  my  re- 
newed search  through  the  problems 
of  the  recent  past  has  grown  the  pro- 
ject of  a  book  which  is  to  embody 
not  only  a  sizable  amount  of  un- 
known material,  but  also  my  own 
observations  and  reflections  on  the 
course  of  German  history.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed all  my  spare  hours  for  almost 
four  years;  I  hope  to  finish  the  writ- 
ing before  long.  And  this  is  part  of 
a  larger  plan  which  I  intend  to  carry 
out  in  years  to  come. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing: I  do  not  write  on  European,  and 
especially  German,  problems,  because 
of  some  hidden  homesickness  for  the 
Old  World.  I  think  I  have  freed  my- 
self rather  thoroughly  of  the  Bet  uns 
nostalgia,  for  which  German  refugees 
have  been  so  often  criticized.  My  de- 
sire to  see  Europe  again  is  not  very 
urgent,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  sug- 
gestions that  have  come  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  If  it  were  not  for  some 
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REAL  ESTATE 
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RATES 

50c  per  agate  line 
$7.00  per  inch 


112  EAST    19  STREET,   NEW  YORK  3 


EUROPE  TODAY 

Sightseeing  plus  insight 

Learn    the   facts   behind   the 
headlines/ 

#  2     FRANCE     TODAY  — Divergent 

trends  and  their  influences  on 

the    French    people  —  46    days 

$785. 

#  4     SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  EUROPE 

— Political,  social  and  religious 
aspects  of  life  on  the  continent 
—97  days $1525. 

#12  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN 
SCANDINAVIA  — A  study  in 
advanced  social  legislation — 
67  days $1245.  -  $1345. 

Choice  of  20  ALL-EXPENSE 
Summer  Studytours 

1Mb 
WORLD  STUDYTOURS 

Dept.  F,  Columbia  Univ.  Travel  Service 
New  York  27.  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Summer  Program 

Public  Welfare  Workshop 

June  14-18,  1948 

Leaders 

Lucia   Bing,   Welfare   Federation   of   Cleveland 
>  Leah   Feder,   Western   Reserve   University 

John  M.   Flumerfelt,  M.D.,  Western  Reserve  University 

Opal  M.  Jacobs,  Western  Reserve  University 
William  D.  Schmidt-,  Children's  Services  of  Cleveland 

Workshop  on  Financing  the  Social  Services 

June  21-25,  1948 

Leaders 

Ella  W.  Reed,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Joseph  Willin.  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 

Glenn  Wood,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Winter  Semester  Begins  September  20,  1948 

For  full  information  inquire  Director  of 
Admission,  Western  Reserve  University,  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER — 2  years  graduate  study — 
by  Church  Welfare  Bureau  (Protestant).  A 
demonstration  agency.  Case  work  with  ado- 
lescents 12-19.  Salary  $277_2-$3456  depending 
on  qualifications  and  experience.  Write  Case 
Work  Division,  3330  W.  Adams  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  16,  California. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  to  work 
with  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  in  newly 
organized  city-county  mental  hygiene  clinic. 
Salary  range  $3600  to  $4100.  Write  Coordi- 
nator, Community  Guidance  Center,  441  Bull 
Street,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

WANTED:  Supervisor,  experienced  in  family 
casework,  for  Jewish  family  agency  in  large 
eastern  city.  Challenging  opportunity  and  ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  8731  Survey. 

COMPETENT,     progressive     Housemother  for 

Jewish    Home.    Greater    Boston.    Children  five 

to     twelve.      Minimum     salary     $125.00,  full 
maintenance.   8730    Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  also  SUPER- 
VISOR, for  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  with  an 
expanding  Social  Service  Department.  Inter- 
esting program.  Full  training  required.  8722 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Carefully  trained,  educated  and 
experienced  Senior  Case  Worker  for  state- 
wide non-sectarian  child  placing  agency.  Must 
be  able  to  furnish  suitable  references.  Person 
with  Southern  experience  preferred.  Permanent 
position  assured.  Salary  range  from  $3,000  to 


Building,  Jacksonville. 


CASEWORKER:  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  caseworker  in  Family  Service  and 
in  Child  Placement  Departments.  Classifica- 
tions Caseworker  I  and  II  provide  salary 
range  $2400-$4500.  Placement  on  scale  de- 
pendent upon  experience.  Write  Jewish  So- 
cial Service  Bureau,  15  Fernando  Slreet, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

GROUP   WORKER   for   small    children's    insti- 
tution. Salary  plus  complete  maintenance.  Or- 
thodox Jewish   Children's    Home,   22199    Fair- 
Blvd.,  Clevel 


mount 


, 
veland  18,  Ohio. 


CASE  WORKER,  experienced,  college  degree. 
special  interest  State  Hospital  work,  needed 
at  once.  Also  graduate  students  for  In-Serv- 
ice  Training.  Good  salary  including  mainte- 
nance, opportunities  for  advancement.  State 
Hospital,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

STRONG  family  casework  agency,  non-sec- 
tarian, in  southern  New  England  city,  250,- 
000,  has  two  casework  opportunities  in  pro- 
fessional staff  of  fourteen.  Good  personnel 
policies.  Limited,  varied  caseloads,  excellent 
supervision.  Position  for  person  just  com- 
pleted training  is  unusual  opportunity  to  de- 
velop sound  casework  skills,  and  position  for 
person  with  training  and  one  year's  experi- 
ence or  more  offers  combination  community 
responsibility  in  district  office  and  strong 
casework  experience.  Write,  giving  training 
and  experience.  8725  Survey. 

WANTED:  Girl  Scout  Executive  Director,  well- 
organized  association.  Salary  $2800-$3000. 
Fulltime  office  secretary.  Write:  Mrs.  Arthur 
West,  117  W.  Tennessee  Street,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

CASEWORKERS  (two)  one  White  and  one 
Negro.  Prefer  women  for  both  positions; 
either  partial  or  complete  training.  Experi- 
ence not  mandatory.  Salaries  up  to  $2700  de- 
pending upon  qualifications.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  growing  agency  with 
trained  staff.  Good  personnel  standards.  Family 
and  Child  Service  Agency,  6th  Floor  Pepper 
Building,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SUPERVISOR  of  family  service  with  profes- 
sional training  and  experience  in  Southern 
multiple  function  Jewish  Agency.  Salary  de- 
pendent on  qualifications  and  ability.  8728 
Survey. 

« 

CASE  WORKER,  graduate  of  accredited  School 
of  Social  Work,  experienced  in  child  place- 
ment, for  position  in  Adoption  Department. 
Private  Agency  of  good  standards.  Children's 
Service  Bureau,  740  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh 22,  Pa. 

HOUSEMOTHER  for  small  children's  insti- 
tution. Salary  plus  maintenance,  including  two 
room  apartment.  Orthodox  Jewish  Children's 
Home,  22199  Fairmount  Blvd.,  Cleveland  18. 
Ohio. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS:  Openings  in 
scenic  rural  counties  in  Idaho.  Professional 
supervision,  opportunities  for  advancement. 
One  year  of  graduate  training  required.  Sal- 
aries for  Junior  Child  Welfare  Worker  $210- 
$250 ;  Senior  Child  Welfare  Worker  $230-$270. 
Write  Director  of  Child  Welfare  Services, 
Box  1189,  Boise,  Idaho. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED — (a)  Health  educator  to  direct  di- 
vision of  county  community  fund  and  council 
of  social  agencies ;  newly  created  position ; 
$4,000.  (b)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  mental 
clinic  now  being  organized ;  southern  town 
of  35,000;  $4,000.  (c)  Medical  or  psychiatric 
social  worker;  duties  eventually  full  time 
supervision ;  small  department  accepting  medi- 
cal students  for  field  work ;  large  teaching 
hospital ;  Middle  West,  (d)  Executive  direc- 
tor; county  mental  hygiene  association  re- 
cently organized ;  psychiatric  social  worker 
qualified  to  do  outstanding  job  of  organiza- 
tion in  education  desirable;  $4,000-$6,000. 
SG3-1  The  Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Lar- 
son, Director)  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago  11. 

CASEWORKERS  professionally  qualified  for 
agency  giving  children  care  m  foster  homes 
and  in  cottage  type  institution.  Worker 
needed  for  direct  work  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  under  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion; also  adoption  worker.  Write  The  Chil- 
dren's Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training,  ex- 
perienced in  family  and  children's  work,  for 
a  small  multiple  functioning  Jewish  agency. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Salary  according  to 
qualifications.  Write  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  45  Church  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  woman,  age  25-40,  mem- 
ber Lutheran  church,  college  graduate.  Com- 
pletion of  one  year  graduate  study  phi>  two 
years  experience  as  a  case  worker  in  private 
or  public  family  or  child  welfare  agency,  or 
one  half  year  graduate  study  plus  five  years 
experience.  $3,000.  Lutheran  Inner  Mission 
Society,  1002  llth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  1, 
D.  C. 

CASE  WORKER  (1)  and  SUPERVISOR  (1). 
Challenging  opportunity  in  Midwestern  non- 
sectarian  institution  for  dependent  children 
in  expanding  program  to  include  foster  Home 
and  adoptive  placements.  M.S.  degree  and 
experience  in  child  welfare  or  psychiatric 
case  work  required.  Salary  $3000-$4200.  Full 
maintenance  available.  8712  Survey. 

GRADUATE  CASE  WORKERS— Men  and 
Women — by  the  New  York  City  Jewish  Fam- 
ily Service,  an  agency  whose  major  function 
is  the  treatment  of  problems  of  family  rela- 
tionships. We  are  interested  in  experienced 
applicants  who  have  developed,  through  train- 
ing and  practice,  positive  skills  in  understand- 
ing and  dealing  with  people  and  who  have 
demonstrated  their  capacity  to  use  those  skills. 
Salary  range  for  such  workers  $3100-$3700. 
Write,  or  telephone,  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Davis, 
113  West  57  Street,  New  York  19— Circle 
5-8S80. 

CASEWORKER  for  child  placing  agency.  Com- 
pletion of  master's  degree  or  major  portion  of 
graduate  work  required.  Write  giving  de- 
tails of  education  and  experience,  references, 
minimum  salary  acceptable.  Children's  Serv- 
ice League.  717  South  Grand  Avenue.  East, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENING  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE    I    $2580-$2936 

GRADE   II    $2664-$3312 

GRADE    III    $3144  up 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3. 
CALIFORNIA. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  CASEWORK,  for  multiple 
service  family  casework  aR-ency.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range 
$3600-$4500  annually.  Write  Director.  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau,  127  N.  W.  Second 
Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED   IMMEDIATELY 

Two  thoroughly  educated,  trained  and  experienced 
Senior  Case  Workers,  who  can  furnish  references 
from  reputable  Child  Welfare  Agency. 
Permanent  position  assured  right  persons.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  persons  having  had  Southern 
States  experience.  Salary  range  from  $3,000  to 
$3.600  depending  on  the  Qualifications.  Write 
Children's  Home  Society  ef  Florida.  403  Consoli- 
dated Building.  Jacksonville,  attention  Marcus  C. 
Fagg,  State  Superintendent. 

\Bi    We  are  a  State  it  i<l,>   nun-sectarian. 
private,  child  plafing  agency. 


CASEWORKER,  professional  training  and  el 
perience  required.  Southern  community.  Jew 
ish  Agency.  Salary  depends  on  qualification 
and  ability.  8727  Survey. 

CASEWORKER,  by  Family  Service  agenc; 
with  high  standards.  Graduate  from  schoc 
of  social  work,  with  some  courses  in  supervi 
sion,  interested  in  training  for  supervisor 
position.  Prefer  someone  who  has  either  supei 
vised  student  or  beginning  worker.  Beautifu 
southern  city,  cosmopolitan,  ideal  climate 
good  salary,  attractive  working  conditions 
872o  Survey. 

STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  TH1 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  TH1 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATJ 
SHEF,T  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIV] 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY 

CASEWORKER.  Female,  graduate  of  accred 
ited  school  of  social  work,  for  family  case 
work  with  Jewish  agency.  Good  salary.  Op 
portunity  for  some  community  organization 
Write  fully  concerning  qualifications  to  Jewisl 
Welfare  Service,  18  South  Stockton  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

SUPERVISOR  of  Family  Service  in  well-knowi 
Midwestern  multiple  function  Jewish  a^enc; 
with  total  trained  professional  staff  of  eleven 
Opportunity  for  special  administrative  am 
community  projects.  Mr.  Callman  Rawley 
404  South  8th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CASEWORKER— with  M.S.S.  and  experienc 
in  family  and  children's  work  for  a  small  null 
tiple  function  Jewish  agency  in  Youngstown 
Ohio.  Unusually  good  opportunity  for  case 
work-group  work  integration.  Excellent  op 
portuiity  to  learn  at  first-hand  communit; 
organization  and  administration.  Salary  open 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Jewish  Famil; 
&  Children  s  Service,  646  Bryson  Street 
Youngstown  2,  Ohio. 

CASE  WORKER  experienced  in  family  .1111 
children's  work,  especially  in  the  latter  field 
for  a  small  multiple  function  Jewish  a^enc; 
in  a  middle  size,  midwestern  communirv.  Op 
portunities  for  student  supervision,  cuninumit; 
and  group  work-case  work  activities.  S  ilar- 
range  between  $3,000  and  $3,800.  86 iM  Sur 
vey. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker  to  take  charge  o 
birth  control  project.  Must  he  matin,  ex 
perienced  in  rural  work,  have  initiative  am 
diplomatic  ability,  a  thorough  knowledge  o 
Spanish  and  be  willing  to  live  in  Puerto  Rio 
for  two  years.  Attractive  salary.  Apply  t( 
8692  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER — with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  ii 
graduate  school  plus  experience.  Excellen 
working  conditions.  Salary  according  to  quali 
fications  and  experience.  8664  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  will 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  o 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. ;  M.  S.  decree  re 
quired  :  salary  range  $2700-$3925  ;  appointmen 
within  range  depending  on  experience.  Pro 
motion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Germai 
or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephon( 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  1! 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN: 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IK 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  !•<)!. 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  T.KWIS 
KNECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 

CASEWORKERS  for  families  and  children.  OIK 
year  or  more  graduate  training  desired.  Good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  dependent  upor 
training  and  experience.  Indiana.  8701  Survey, 

CASEWORKER:  Professionally  qualified  ami 
experienced  for  stimulating  work  with  chil 
dren  in  a  family  agency  program.  Psychiatric 
staff  consultant.  Excellent  salary.  Te\vi«l: 
Family  Service.  152  Temple  Street.  \e« 
Haven  10,  Connecticut. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


MUNICIPAL     &     DISTRICT     PROBATION 

OFFICER 

FAMILY  WELFARE  WORKER 
CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER  I 
JUVENILE  COURT  PROBATION 

OFFICER — Wisconsin 

Initial  salary  $263.02  per  month  for  the  year 
1948.  Annual  salary  increments.  Examination 
continuous  based  upon  evaluation  of  credentials. 
(Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity, preferably  with  a  major  in  sociology, 
pins  completion  of  one-half  to  a  major  portion 
af  the  courses  leading  to  a  Master's  degree  in 
in  accredited  school  of  social  work. 

Annuity  and  Retirement  system  for  those  who 
qualify  therefor. 

Request  formal  application  from  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Civil  Service  Commission,  Room 
206,  Courthouse,  Milwaukee  3,  Wisconsin. 

NEBRASKA  NEEDS  NOW— Child  Welfare 
Consultants  and  State  Field  Supervisor,  $3,000 
to  $3,600 ;  minimum  qualifications,  1  year 

fraduate  study  in  social  work  plus  experience, 
raining  Supervisors,  $3,300  to  $4,080 ;  mini- 
mum qualifications,  2  years  graduate  study  in 
social  work  plus  experience.  For  application 
blanks  and  information  write  Merit  Syvtf-m. 
U:06  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE  position  in  case  work  or 
council  desired  by  man,  37,  married.  B.D. 
and  M.S.W.  degrees.  Church  work  prior  to 
10  years  social  work.  A.A.S.W.  6  years  Family 
Service,  high  standards.  U.S.O.  Red  Cross 
during  war.  Experience  in  case  work,  group 
work,  community  contacts,  public  relations, 
Excellent  references.  8732  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  M.A.,  nine  years  experience 
public  and  private  agencies  in  personnel  super- 
vision, research,  job  classification  and  analysis 
casework,  administration  refugee  program ; 
knowledge  institutional  management ;  desires 
responsible  directive  or  assistant  position  in 
welfare  agency,  council  or  institution.  8729 
Survey. 

CASEWORK  AIDE,  male,  college  graduate,  so- 
ciology  major,  three  years  social  \vork  expert- 
nice,  student  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  part  time  position.  8724  Survey. 

MAN,  35,  Catholic,  who  has  two  years  of  so- 
cial work  training,  seeks  a  position  in  a  chil- 
dren's institution  preferably  suburban  or 
rural.  Wishes  to  live  on  the  premises.  Family 
includes  wife  and  two  children.  8720  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  Children's  Institu- 
tion, desires  similar  position.  4  years'  institu- 
tional experience,  M.S.  degree.  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Minimum  salary 

,    $3000  plus  full  maintenance.   8721    Survey. 

MAN,  married,  age  50,  excellent  references, 
experience ;  psychiatric  case  work,  children, 
adults ;  administration,  community  organiza- 

<    tion,   industrial   relations,   available.   8716   Siir- 

2XECUTIVE,  thoroughly  experienced  in  rec- 
reational and  institutional  administration,  de- 
sires position  with  progressive  agency.  8715 
Survey. 

NSTITUTIONAL.      Private      School.      Camp, 

Housefather,    Counselor,    Recreation    Director. 

ire,   references,   college,    experienced   child 

guidance,  available  immediately.   8671    Survey, 

— — _^ _^_ 

EXECUTIVE  position  wanted  hy  trained  and 
experienced  Protestant  woman,  capable  of  car- 
rying complete  administration  Child  Care  In- 
stitution for  the  normal  or  handicapped  child. 
Available  immediately.  8679  Survey. 


TRAINED  AND  EXPERIENCED  (20  years) 
INSTITUTION  MANAGERS.  Man  nn'd  wife 
•  Murrts  in  organizing,  modernizing  and  financ- 
ing private  institutions.  Have  doubled  income 
endowment,  reorgani7cd,  rebuilt  and 
standardized.  Employed  at  present  but  seek 
challenging  opportunity.  Highest  references 
furnished.  Accept  year  by  year  contract  or 

*    short -time  counseling  service.  S68.>    Survey. 


TEACHER    --    SOCIAL     WORKER,     college 
graduate,      widely      traveled,      unusual      back- 
^Tuund,    no    dependents,    desires    teaching    or 
'isory    position    boys'    institution.    Avail- 
immediately.    8733    Survey. 


»tlpery 
able   i 


research  interests,  1  would  not  even 
consider  an  overseas  journey,  since  1 
really  want  to  show  my  family  more 
of  the  beauty  of  America.  I  know 
that  any  trip  to  Europe  will  be  a  ter- 
rible human  disappointment.  Of 
those  whom  I  cherished  I  will  find 
hardly  anybody  among  the  living, 
and  the  few  who  survived  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's satanical  tyranny,  are  impover- 
ished and  heartbroken. 

What  Germany  still  means  to  me, 
is  in  my  memories.  It  is  in  the  fond 
recollections  of  a  sheltered  childhood 
under  my  mother's  loving  guidance. 
It  is  in  the  wisdom  which  great 
teachers  like  Adolf  Harnack  and 
Hermann  Oncken  passed  on  to  the 
young  student.  It  is  in  the  writings  of 
German  authors  from  Lessing  and 
Goethe  to  Thomas  Mann  and  Albert 
Schweitzer.  It  is  in  the  great  archi- 
tecture from  the  Heidelberg  castle  in 
the  'southwest,  to  the  Frauenburg 
cathedral,  where  Copernicus  watched 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  in  the 
northeast.  However,  no  emotional 
ties  bind  me  to  the  Germany  of  1948. 
I  have  full  sympathy  with  those  hon- 
est and  unwavering  democrats,  of 
whom  there  were  far  more  in  the 
Third  Reich  than  our  wartime  propa- 
ganda cared  to  admit,  and  I  wish  to 
see  the  vanquished  country  reinte- 
grated into  the  European  economy 
and,  eventually,  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. But  I  look  at  Germany's  prob- 
lems now  as  an  American  who  tries 
to  interpret  another  country  which  he 
used  to  know,  to  his  fellow  "citizens, 
without  prejudice  or  favor. 

Sometimes  I  can't  help  marveling 
at  the  fast  pace  of  Americanization 
in  my  own  home.  How  fervently  does 
my  oldest  boy,  son  of  the  immigrant 
of  1935,  sing  of  the  "land  where  my 
fathers  died"!  I  hope  that  when  he 
and  his  brother  grow  up,  they  will 
find  their  country,  their  native  coun- 
try, even  richer  in  opportunity  and 
even  freer  from  discrimination  than 
their  father  did  in  the  mid-thirties. 
May  they  then  be  able  to  say  proudly 
with  Archibald  MacLeish,  that  noble 
spokesman  of  our  generation: 

Believe 

America  is  promises  to 
Take! 

America  is  promises  to 
Us 

To  take  them 
Brutally 
With  love  but 
Take  them. 
O  believe  this! 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  to 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept  SV 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


BOOK  PLATES 


FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK 
PLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busv  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 


L1NGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional "Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 


HANDCRAFT  WORKSHOP 


In  the  peaceful  «uiet  of  the  Orejn  Mountains, 
itimmer  guests  may  relax  and/or  enjoy  the  facili- 
ties of  our  workshop  for  weaving,  pottery,  etc., 
with  Instruction  and  materials  included  in  regular 
weekly  rates.  Intensive  2  and  3  weeks  courses  In 
weaving,  pottery,  at  special  rates  for  June  and 
July.  Accommodations  for  6  adulti  (no  children). 
Swimming  pool,  archery,  gardening.  Intercultural 
and  informal.  Simplicity  our  theme.  Modern.  For 
information  and  reservations  write 

Miss  Verne  Thomas 

Rydinsbrook     Farm  Wardjboro.     Vermont 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAMOUS  PAINTINGS.  Miniature  colored 
copies.  25  for  $1.00.  Free  list,  300  subjects. 
Florence  La  Force,  548  Elmgrove  Road, 
Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE 

n  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
handmade  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica 
original  Virginia  antique.  Long  reed  stem 
combined  with  porous  clay  bowl  saturated 
with  honey  before  kilning-  gives  delightful 
smoking  enjoyment.  Postage  prepaid.  I  AMI  - 
LIN  PIPE  CO.,  Box  100,  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia.   

CIGARETTES 

POPULAR  BRANDS.  $1.43  carton;  Postpaid. 
Insured.  Minimum  5  cartons.  Send  remit- 
tance: PX  SALES,  287  14th  Avenue,  Newark 
3.  N.  J.  

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
tjroup  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

DUpla? SOc     per     line 

Non-display 1O«  per  word 

Minimum     Charge       .       82.OO  per  ln»ertion 
Dl«eounts        .      .      .      1O%  on  «i»  Insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey      Graphic 

112    E.    19th   Street  New  York   3 
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Associate  and  Special  Croup  Meetings 


AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     OF     MEDICAL     SOCIAL     WORKERS 

April    19,   Annual    Business    Meeting,   Auditorium 
Afternoon   Sessions:   Tuesday  through  Thursday 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  Dinner,  Thursday,  Ambassador  Hotel 
Consultation    and    Literature   at  Association's    Booth 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

See  Program  for  National  Conference 
Consultation    Service    Available    at    Booth    of    National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

April  16,  17,  18 — Delegate  Conference.  Hotel  Chelsea 
April  20— Joint  Session  with  Intern'l.  Conf.  of  Social  Work 
April  21 — The  Social  Work  Profession  and  Its  Public 

Relations 
Consultation   and    Literature   at  Association's   Booth 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Headquarters— Ambassador  Hotel 
Consultation  at  Exhibit  Booth  and  Hotel 
Luncheon  Meeting:  April  21—1:15  to  3:30  P.M. 
Subject:    The    Red    Cross    Meets    the    Challenge    of    the 
Changing  World 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  It  COUNCILS,  INC. 

Headquarters— Ambassador  Hotel 
Meetings:  April  16  and  17 
Exhibit   and    Consultation    Service    at    Booth 
Convention  Hall 


COUNCIL  OF  SEAMEN'S  AGENCIES 

Meeting— Wednesday,  April   21—2:00  to   3:30   P.M. 
For  details,  program,  information,  etc.,  write  O.  C.  Prey, 
Secretary,  25  South  Street,  New  York  4.  N.  Y. 


EPISCOPAL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUTH,  INC. 
fenmrly  National  Council  Church  Mlj.lon  «f  Heir 

Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth 

Dinner  Meeting — Tuesday,  April  20 

Annual   Meeting    and    Election— Thursday   P.M.,   April    22 


FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Consultation,  Publications  and  Case  Record  Exhibit- 
Booth,  Convention  Hall 
Headquarters,  Hotel  Brighton 
Meetings:  April  19,  20,  21,  22—2:00  P.M. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    SCHOOL    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

Headquarters — The  Chelsea  Hotel 

Consultation— At  Booth  and  Hotel 

Meetings — April  20,  2:00  P.M.,  Children's  Fears  in  Rela- 
tion to  School  Attendance 
April  21,   4:00   P.M.,   Essentials  of  a   Training 
Program  for  School  Social  Workers 


NATIONAL  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

April  20 — 2:00  P.M. — Rallying  the   People  to  the  Support 

of  Public  Assistance  Programs 
April  21—2:00  P.M.— The  Social  Work  Profession  and  Its 

Public  Relations 
Information    on    membership    services    available    at    booth 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    CRIPPLED    CHILDREN    AND    ADULTS 

Consultation  and  Exhibits  at  booth 

Tuesday,  April   20—2:00-3:30  P.M.,   "Psychological   Needs 

of  the  Handicapped" 
Publications:    pamphlets,    reprints,    Crippled   Child   Mogo 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Exhibit    and    consultation    at    booth    in    Auditorium,   Aprif 

17th  to  23rd 
Sessions,  April  21st,  4:00  to  5:30  P.M.;  April  22nd,  2:00 

to  5:30  P.M.   Location  to  be  announced. 


PLANNED    PARENTHOOD    FEDERATION    OF   AMERICA,    INC. 

Tuesday,   April   20—2:00   to   3:30    P.M.,   Auditorium   D 
Subject:  "Population  Trends" 

Speakers:    Prof.    Frank    Lorimer    of    American    University 
and  Prof.  Philip  M.  Hauser  of  University  of  Chicago 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION,  INC. 

April    21—2:00-3:30    P.M.,    Auditorium,    Room    16 
Health,  welfare  and  educational  aspects  of  rural  child 
services 

Exhibit  and   consultation  at  booth.    Descriptive   pamphlets 
of  work  in  America  and  overseas  available 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Exhibit  in  booth  in  Auditorium  for  information  on  services 

and  membership 
Annual    Meeting,    April    21 — 4:00-5:30    P.M.,    Ambassador 

Hotel,  Venetian  Room 
Special    Meeting    on    Public    Employment    Services,    April 

20—2:00-3:30  P.M.,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Venetian  Room 


NATIONAL  BOARD  YWCA 

Woman's  Press  Booth — Books  and  Pamphlets 
Consultation  Service 
Meetings:    Monday    4:00    P.M.,    tea,    Hotel    Ambassador, 

Room   125 
Wednesday  4:00  P.M.,  Auditorium,  Room  2 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly 


75th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


-Atlantic  City,  1919—1936— 1941— 1948 
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SURVEY  GRAPHI 


OPEN  THE  DOOR 


FOR  YOUR  CHILD  to  the 

FASCINATING  REALM 
OF  SCIENCE 


Now,  through  membership  in  the  Junior  Science  Club, 
your  child  can  learn  all  about  the  wondrous  world  in 
which  he  lives  .  .  .  find  out  about  the  secrets  of  elec- 
tricity and  what  things  are  made  of,  learn  about  the 
balance  of  nature,  the  mystery  of  the  sky  above  us  and 
many,  many  more  interesting  science  subjects. 

What  is  the  Junior  Science  Club?  The  Junior  Science  Club  is 
an  organization  which  brings  to  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages — 

from  6  to  18 — a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  science  in 
terms  they  easily  comprehend  and  in  a  manner  that  makes  learning  fun. 

Members  receive  one  JSC  book  on  a  different  science  subject, 
every  month  for  12  months,  starting  with  date  of  membership.  So 
that  the  child  may  receive  the  correct  book  for  his  age  and  school 
grade,  the  Club  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Elementary  (grades 
1,  2,  3);  Intermediate  (grades  4,  5,  6);  Advanced  (grades  7 
through  12). 

By  receiving  a  new  book  each  month,  the  child  feels  the  stimula- 
tion that  a  new  book  always  gives.  As  he  passes  from  one  Club 
book  to  another,  he  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  following 
month's  selection.  Only  as  a  member  of  the  Junior  Science  Club 
can  your  child  benefit  from  this  broad  year-round  program. 

Why  a  Junior  Science  Club?  The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  help 
build  for  the  child  a  thorough  science  background,  not  only  as  a 
body  of  subject  matter,  but  also  as  a  method 
of   thinking. 

By  means  of  the  Junior  Science  Club  pro- 
gram, the  child  develo.ps  scientifically  the 
ability  to:  1 — recognize  a  problem;  2 — 
formulate  a  working  hypothesis;  3 — plan  and 
carry  out  experiments;  4 — observe  accurately; 
5 — generalize  from  assembled  data;  6 — apply 
a  principle  in  a  new  situation. 

What   are   Junior   Science   Club   books? 

Junior  Science  Club  books  present  a 
complete  science  program  in  a  more  practical  form  than 
that  of  the  traditional  textbook  or  children's  encyclopedia.  They 
consist  of  numerous  books,  each  of  which  is  a  complete  unit  of  40 
pages  on  an  individual  science  topic.  Because  of  their  length,  the 
full  interest  of  the  child  is  retained  and  the  subject  matter  is  thor- 
oughly absorbed. 


Junior  Science  Club  Books  are  under  the  eminent  author- 
ship of  Bertha  Morris  Parker,  Laboratory  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  and  Glenn  O.  Blough,  Specialist  in 
Elementary  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


Junior  Science  Club  books  are  profusely  illustrated  with  hun- 
dreds of  drawings  in  beautiful,  natural  color.  Each  pic- 
ture is  minutely  and  thrillingly  drawn  to  immediately  captivate 
the  young  reader.  Only  the  best  artists  were  engaged  to  render 
these  wonderful  illustrations  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  make 
every  JSC  book  a  treasured  possession.  Authorities  have  acclaimed 
these  books  the  finest  available  to  children.  Each  detail  of  con- 
text and  of  illustration  is  checked  for  scientific  accuracy  by  outstand- 
ing American  scientists. 

What  does  it  cost  to  join  the  Junior  Science  Club? 
The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Junior  Science  Club  is  very  nominal. 
A  whole  year's  membership  is  only  $6.50.  (Actual  value  of  books 
5(8.40 — you  save  the  difference.)  Membership  includes  a  new  JSC 
book  each  month  for  12  months  plus  the  free  book  awarded  at  time 
of  membership  plus  a  membership  card  your  child  will  be  proud  to 
own  and  display.  There  are  no  extra  costs  or  assessments. 

Your  child  will  thoroughly  enjoy  and  benefit  by  membership  in 
the  JSC,  but  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may  cancel 
your  membership  within  10  days  after  receiving  the  first  book  and 
receive  your  money  back  in  full. 

By  all  means  open  the  door  for 
your  child   to  the  fascinating 
realm  of  science.  Join  the 
Junior    Science    Club — 
today !  Send  the  cou- 
pon now. 


JUNIOR  SCIENCE  CLUB,  Dept.  L 
330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 

Inclosed  please  find  O  check,  p  money  order  for  $6.50  for  a  year's 
membership  in  the  Junior  Science  Club.  You  are  co  send  one  JSC 
book  a  month  on  a  different  science  topic  for  a  total  of  12  books 
during  the  year,  starting  with  date  of  membership,  plus  FREE  book 
and  membership  card.  •  If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  satisfied  I  may 
cancel  membership  u-itbin  10  days  after  receiving  the  first  book 
and  receive  my  money  back  in  full. 


Pleas*    enroll 

Address 

City  and  Slat* 

Child's  age or  School  grade  . 

Purchaser 

Address 

Cily  and  State 
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||           HARPER  BOOKS    for  Readers  of  "Survey  Graphic" 

HOW  SHALL  WE  PAY 

A  Handbook 

FOR  EDUCATION? 

for 

Approaches  to  the  Economics 

of  Education 

Social  Agency 

By  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Professor  of  Economics, 

T_T                     J     ¥  T      •                • 

Harvard  University 

Administration 

How  can  our  colleges  adequately  handle  the  heavy  student 

load  now  bearing  down  on  their  existing  facilities?  How 

By  Elrvood  Street,  Director,   Community 

can  we  reconcile  the  wider  demand  for  higher  education 

Chest    and    Council    of   Eastern    Fairfield 

with   soaring   educational   costs   and   declining   resources? 

County,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

This  book  is  the  first  complete  appraisal  of  the  economic 

dilemma  in  higher  education.  Its  suggestions  for  meeting 

This    book    should    be    in    the    library    of 

the  situation  are  of  importance  to  everyone  interested  in 

every  social  work  agency.  The  only  up-to- 
date  volume  of  its  kind,   it  is  a  compre- 

extending democratic  opportunity  for  college  training.  $3.00 

hensive   work  book  and   reference   manual 

for  all  kinds  of  social  work  agencies,  both 

public    and    private.    Covering    the    entire 

machinery    of    administration,    it    includes 
the   work   of   the   board    of   directors   and 

WELLSPRINGS  OF 

the  general   executive;   governing   policies, 
personnel    relations,   as   well   as   budgeting 

THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

and    accounting    procedures.    No    work    of 

comparable  encyclopedic  scope  is  available 

Edited  by  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  Professor  of 

for   social    work   executives   who   wish   to 

make    more    efficient    and    economical    the 

Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

entire   conduct    of    their   agency.    "...    a 

handbook  which  should  prove  of  construc- 
tive value  .  .  ."  —  Virginia  Kirkus'  Bulletin 
$5.00 

The    ever-provocative    question:    What    is    the    distinctive 
character  of  America?,  is  here  illuminated  by  the  divers 

concepts   of    16   distinguished   American   scholars.   Lyman 

Bryson,  Louis  Finkelstein,  Harold  Rugg,  Mark  Starr,  and 

Social  Problems 

Channing    H.    Tobias   are    among   the    contributors    who 
provide  in  this  book  a  fresh  understanding  of  what  as 

on  the 

Americans  we  are,  and  why.                                         $2.50 

Home  Front 

FREEDOM  AND 

A  Study  of 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  STATE 

War-Time  Influences 

By  Joseph  Rosenfarb,  Author  of 

By  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Professor  of 

"The  National  Labor  Policy" 

Sociology,  Dartmouth  College 

Can  we  have  personal  freedom,  administrative  effectiveness 

Of   interest   to   every   teacher   of   sociology 

in  public  and  business  affairs,  and  necessary  public  controls 

and   professional    social   worker,   this   book 

of  private  enterprise?  This  book  faces  this  problem  fully, 

is  a  first-hand,  absorbing  inquiry  into  the 
tremendous  social  problems  intensified  dur- 

frankly and  positively.   A  penetrating  study  growing  out 

ing  and  stemming  out  of  World  War  II. 

of  the  author's  long  experience  in  a  Federal  administrative 

Analyzing  such  disturbing  developments  as 
increased     family     disorganization,     delin- 

agency, it  touches  every  aspect  of  the  problem  —  economic, 

quency,   sex   offenses,   crime   and   personal 

political,  psychological  and  spiritual.   Its  constructive  ob- 

maladjustments,  the   author  draws   definite 
conclusions  as  to  how  a  reversal  of  these 

servations  on  how  public  planning  can  operate  in  a  free 

anti-social    trends    can    be    brought    about. 

and  democratic  society  should  be  considered  by  everyone 

"...  a  scholarly,  analytical  analysis  .  .  . 
observant,    well-documented    commentary." 

interested    in    preserving    the    personal    integrity    of    the 

—  Virginia  Kirkus'  Bulletin.                 $3.50 

individual  in  our  complex  and  changing  society.         S-i.OO 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE  OR  FROM     HARPER  &   BROTHERS     49   East  33rd  Street,   N.  Y.  16 
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FARMERS  JOIN  HANDS  FOR  A  BETTER  LIFE 

Southern  Rural  Communities  Step  Out 
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LOOKS  AHEAD 


Shaping  up  for  the  next  issue  or  two  is  a  handful 
of  pieces  which  readers  will  not  overlook  nor  for- 
get, because  they  are  impelling  and  questioning, 
written  from  viewpoints  that  are  fresh,  and  taking 
due  regard  for  the  human  interest  factors  required 
by  "summer  reading." 


AT  OUR  PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


What  About  Old  People  in  the  Family? 

All  families — well,  nearly  all — have  their  old 
people.  Modern  industrial  and  apartment  life  was 
not  designed  for  them.  Oh,  yes — you  say — social 
security,  pensions,  health,  recreation  centers,  clubs, 
geriatrics  and  gerontology!  But  what  about  jobs 
and  occupations?  How  can  those  past  the  retire- 
ment age  still  find  stimulating,  useful  outlets  for 
their  time  and  strength — so  they  may  go  on  for 
awhile  really  living,  but  not  smothering  their  rela- 
tives? The  State  of  New  York  has  started  to  study 
this  problem  and  certain  industries  have  opened 
their  doors  at  least  a  crack.  Kathryn  Close  will  tell 
this  story. 

What  About  the  Young  People? 

There's  a  whole  new  generation  which  the 
middle-aged,  in  default  of  understanding,  have 
been  inclined  to  ignore.  They  are  going  to  speak 
for  themselves  in  these  pages,  however,  and  other 
writers  are  going  to  speak  about  them,  of  which 
Survey  Graphic's  sideline  observation  next  month 
•will  be  on  the  post-war  exchange  student,  foreign 
and  domestic,  by  Beulah  Amidon. 

Next  month,  too,  Survey  Graphic  will  announce 
the  winners  of  two  contests  for  high  school 
students  arranged  in  cooperation  with  Scholastic 
Magazines.  Moreover,  the  winning  manuscript  in 
the  Community  Service  contest  will  be  published 
along  with  winners  in  the  Photography  contest. 

Also  close  to  the  youth  department  will  be  a 
lively  profile  about  a  young  man  of  the  wheat  belt, 
a  politician  hopefully  above  the  crowd  in  accom- 
plishment and  promise,  a  man  of  vision,  magnetism 
and  wild  energy,  to  whom  close  attention  is  due, 
Mayor  Humphrey  of  Minneapolis. 


What  About  Mental  Poise,  Balance,  Grasp? 

Survey  Graphic's  distinguished  series  on  Mental 
Health  has  produced  since  last  October  a  more 
appreciative  response  than  any  other  feature  in  the 
magazine.  It — fortunately — is  not  finished.  It  is 
going  on,  with  further  authoritative  discussions  of 
this  primary  personal  problem  of  our  time,  next 
month  and  beyond.  By  way  of  example,  Dr.  Robert 
Felix  of  the  Mental  Health  Division,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  will  take  up  the  question — how  are 
we  going  to  train  doctors  and  others  for  a  positive 
program? 


.AT  THE  WORLD 


What  About  the  United  Nations? 

It  has  been  politicked  and  pushed  around, 
strained  and  overloaded,  vetoed  and  bypassed.  Look 
back  to  it  as  described  only  three  years  ago,  brand 
new  from  San  Francisco.  It  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be — and  never  was!  Do  you  want  to  stop  fooling 
with  it?  And  without  it,  how  much  worse  off 
should  we  be?  It  may  be  in  the  realm  of  higher 
policy,  but  Survey  Graphic  next  month  is  laying 
the  UN  question  on  your  doorstep. 

What  About  Burma? 

Far  away  is  Burma,  but  not  long  ago.  Burma  is 
the  latest  member  of  the  UN,  the  youngest  republic 
on  the  globe,  with  17,000,000  people.  The  cries  from 
their  struggle  are  drowned  by  the  din  of  near-by  • 
events.  But  this  first  hand  report  by  Virginia 
Thompson  shows  the  core  of  Burma's  problem  as 
the  same  which  bothers  older  nations,  and  East 
meets  West. 


.AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


Survey  Graphic  is  looking  at  people.  Its  interest 
is  human  beings,  their  lurid  contradictions  and 
restless  strivings.  In  the  months  ahead  as  in  the 
past,  Survey  Graphic  will  continue  its  job  of  look- 
ing at  and  reporting  on  our  human  relationships 
with  each  other. 


40  Years  Growth  in  2  Years 


.HE  telephone  was  forty  years  old 
before  there  were  six  million  Bell  tele- 
phones in  this  country.  Now  there  are 
twenty-nine  million.  The  last  six  mil- 
lion have  been  added  since  these  little 
tots  were  born — in  about  two  years 
instead  of  forty. 

Bui  growth  is  not  the  only  measure  of 
the  increased  value  of  your  telephone 
service.  Many  new  developments, 
worked  out  in  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories and  now  being  put  into  service 
by  your  telephone  company,  are  ex- 
tending its  scope  and  usefulness. 


There  is  the  extension  of  telephone 
service  to  automobiles,  trucks,  busses, 
boats,  trains  and  airplanes. 

There  is  the  $200,000,000  program  to 
extend  and  improve  service  in  rural 
areas.  Today  there  are  50%  more 
rural  telephones  than  when  the  war 
ended. 

Then  there  is  coaxial  cable,  no  thicker 
than  your  wrist,  which  can  carry  1800 
Long  Distance  calls  at  one  time.  And 
along  with  it  is  a  new  system  for  trans- 
mitting telephone  conversations  by 
super-high-frequency  radio  waves.  Both 
are  designed  so  they  can  be  used 


for  Television  as  well  as  Long  Dis- 
tance calls. 

And  research  on  new  electronic  de- 
vices, now  under  way  in  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  brings  still  wider 
horizons  of  electrical  communication 
within  view. 

It's  all  a  part  of  progress  and  our  con- 
stant effort  to  make  telephone  service 
better  and  more  useful  for  every  tele- 
phone user. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


BOOKLETS 


PAMPHLETS 


PERIODICALS 


Of  interest  and  service  to  readers  thinking  about  the  social  prob- 
lems of  today — the  public  health,  education,  housing,  industrial 
and  labor  relations,  government,  racial  and  foreign  relations. 


PEOPLE 
vs. 

PROPERTY 

By  Herman  H.  Long 
and  Charles  S.  Johnson 

Both  detached  and  human,  this 
long-awaited  survey  of  the  prac- 
tices and  forces  barring  minorities 
from  decent  housing  makes  it 
plain  how  critical  is  the  problem 
that  American  communities  face, 
regardless  of  Supreme  Court  ac- 
tion on  race  restrictive  covenants. 

PEOPLE  VS.  PROPERTY  is  one  re- 
sult of  a  wide  range  of  pioneering 
field  work  by  the  authors  and  the 
Race  Relations  staff  of  the  his- 
toric American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

Paper — $1.00 
Cloth— $1.50 

Fisk  University  Press 

Nashville  8,  Tennessee 


HOUSING  — 

a  national  program  to  provide  enough 
houses  .  .  .  for  all  families  ...  in 
good  neighborhoods  .  .  .  has  just  been 
published 

A  HOUSING  PROGRAM  FOR 
NOW  AND  LATER 

25  cents  a  copy — discounts  of  20  per 
cent,  10-49  copies;  30  per  cent,  50-99 
copies;  40  per  cent,  100  and  up 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  HOUSING  OFFICIALS 

1313    East    Sixtieth    Chicago    37,    Illinois 


Handbook  of  American  Institutions 
For  Delinquent  Juveniles 

Vol.     I  (1938)— West  North  Central  States; 
Vol.    II  1 1740)— Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
Vol.  Ill  I  1940)— Pacific  Coast  States 
Vol.  IV  (1743)— Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

Paper  bound — $1.25  per  copy 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


114  East  30th  Street 


New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  JOURNAL  ON 
MENTAL  DEFICIENCY 

The  Psychiatry.  Sociology,  Psychol- 
ogy, Education  and  Training  of  Men- 
tal Retardation. 

Quarterly  $5.00  per  year 
Edward  J.  Humphreys,  M.D.  Editor 

Subscriptions  to  Dr.  Neil  A.  Dayton, 

Treasurer,  Mansfield  Training  School 

Mansfield  Depot,  Conn. 


"MONEY  RAISING, 
HOW  TO  DO  IT" 

Most  comprehensive  book  yet  pub- 
lished. For  sale  by  author,  I.  H.  Ger- 
linger,  The  Highlands,  Portland,  Oregon. 
$3.00 — 40  per  cent  off  for  dealers, 
churches,  and  charitable  agencies.  Post- 
paid. 


PAMPHLETS  ON  FAMILY  PROBLEMS- 

BUILDING  YOUR  MARRIAGE   ..  20c 

KEEPING   UP  WITH  TEEN-AGERS   ..       .     20c 

WHEN  YOU  GROW  OLDER 20c 

BROKEN   HOMES   . .  20c 

PLANNING   YOUR   FAMILY   20c 

Send  for  your  copies  today.  Also  ask  for 
free  catalog  of  over  40  useful  PUBLIC  AF- 
FAIRS PAMPHLETS. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  Inc. 

22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GIANTS  AND  ONE 
WORLD 

by  A.  William  Loos 

Can  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  work 
together?  Can  two  such  gigantic  na- 
tions become  partners  in  one  world? 
This  readable  pamphlet  provides  facts 
about  both  countries  to  help  answer 
such  questions  as  these.  Discussion  and 
action  suggestions  are  included. 
96  pages  50  cents 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  PRESS 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

or  your  local  bookstore 


SCIENCE  &  SOCIETY 

Winter  issue,  200  pages 
A  Centenary  of  Marxism 

12  articles  by  leading  American  and 
European  authorities  on  the  back- 
grounds and  influence  of  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  At  leading  book- 
stores, 75c  a  copy  and  from 

SCIENCE  &  SOCIETY 

30  East  20th  St.,  New  York 

Special  issue  included  in  yearly  sub- 
scription (4  issues)  at  #1.50. 


ATOMIC  ERA 

Controversial 

Editorial      policy — "One      World,      One 
Race,   One  Standard  and   No  Gods." 
No  mincing  words  or  sidestepping  issues 
on   Economics,   Politics,   Religion,   etc. 

Sample   copy — lOc;    50c   for  six   months; 
$1.00  per  year. 


Weissport 


Pennsylvania 


The  Correctional  BOOK  of  the  Year 

1947  Yearbook  of  the  NPPA 

REDIRECTING  THE  DELINQUENT 

Cloth  $2         Paper  #1.75 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  AND 
PAROLE  ASSOCIATION 

1770  Broadway,  New  York   19,   New  York 


A  MUST  PAMPHLET  FOR  SURVEY  READERS 

SWEDEN'S  LABOR  PROGRAM 

By  Toge   Llndbam 
64  pages  35  cents 

A  brilliant,  illustrated  pamphlet  dealing  with 
Sweden's  program  of  social  planning  in  be- 
half of  democracy  and  the  good  life. 
Read  also  Mark  Starr's  stimulating  Harvard 
Lecture  on  Labor  Looks  At  Education — 50c 

IT  rite  far  1..I.II.  Book  Lilt. 
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Among  Ourselves 

THE  EARLY  RADISHES,  LETTUCE  AND 
onions  of  May  will  be  a  help  in  many 
a  country  around  the  world.  May  is  not, 
relatively,  one  of  the  hungry  months.  But 
every  month  is  hungry  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  world's  population  today — for 
two  children  on  this  earth  out  of  every 
three,  and  it  is  to  meet  this  tragedy  that  the 
peak  effort  is  being  made  this  month  by 
the  American  Overseas  Aid-United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children.  To  take  care  of  the 
crisis,  $60,000,000  from  Marshall  Plan 
funds  has  been  earmarked  to  thirteen  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  $60,000,000  sought 
now  in  voluntary  American  contributions 
is  to  continue  and  widen  this  aid  to  chil- 
dren, wherever  they  are  undernourished. 
Collections  likewise  are  being  made  abroad 
in  truly  international  response.  In  every 
state,  in  nearly  every  local  community,  the 
need  is  being  presented.  This  month  is 
the  month. 

THE  EXISTING  STRANGLE  HOLD  OF  THE 
House  Committee  •  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bill  can  be  broken  even  yet,  even 
as  late  in  the  session  as  May,  if  people  all 
over  the  country  get  busy  and  insist  hard 
enough. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  22,  a  triumph  as  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  puts  it,  of  "intelli- 
gence and  integrity  pitted  against  political 
opportunism."  Heading  the  first  group 
were  Senators  Taft,  Tobey,  Flanders  and 
Ellender.  A  similar  bill  however,  got  pre- 
cisely this  far  before  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  The  major  hurdle  is  in  the 
House.  There  the  bill  has  run  into  the 
equivalent  of  a  filibuster  in  committee, 
Chairman  Jesse  Wolcott  continuing  to  sit 
on  the  proposal  and  refuse  it  the  chance 
to  be  discussed  and  voted  on.  Representa- 
tives Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  and  J.  K. 
Javits  have  been  circulating  a  petition  to 
discharge  it  from  the  committee  and  had 
114  signatures  the  middle  of  April,  out  of 
a  necessary  218. 

There  is  the  point  at  which  citizen  in- 
sistence can  be  applied  most  effectively 
at  this  moment — personal  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen insisting  that  they  go  find  the 
petition  and  put  their  names  on  it.  And 
after  that,  of  course,  letters  demanding  a 
vote  of  Yes  for  enactment.  But  petition 
letters,  first  and  promptly! 

America's  housing  problem  has  not  been 
solved  by  time.  Time,  decay,  and  a  rising 
population  make  it  even  more  acute.  New 
construction  by  private  agencies  actually 
has  touched,  if  not  passed,  its  top  mark 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  come  close 
to  1,000,000  new  family  units.  But  the 
housing  crisis  grows  faster  than  that.  In- 
formed estimates  place  the  need  at  between 
1,000,000  and  1,500,000  units  a  year  for 
the  next  decade — that  minimum  to  move 
families  out  of  slums  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  to  let  young  couples  have  a 
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place  of  their  own  instead  of  doubling 
up  with  the  old  folks. 

The  Taft-Ellendcr-Wagner  hill  is  not, 
in  main  emphasis,  a  scheme  for  govern- 
ment building.  It  would  create  500,000 
new  dwellings  over  a  period  of  five  years 
by  government  subsidy,  but  that  is  the 
merest  spoonful.  The  bill  would  stimu- 
late construction  by  private  industry,  elim- 
inate barriers  to  construction,  encourage 
slum  clearance,  ease  financial  difficulties 
for  home  owners.  Primarily  it  is  an  over- 
all approach  to  the  problem. 

Who  could  be  against  such  worthy  ob- 
jectives? According  to  senatorial  debate, 
the  chief  opponents  are  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  are  more  personal, 
praying  and  pleading  for  its  passage.  They 
are  people.  In  their  ranks  are  the  many 
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millions  of  families  now  ill-housed,  frus- 
trated, cramped,  squeezed,  and  made  mis- 
erable for  lack  of  decent  living  quarters. 
In  their -behalf  it  seems  a  slight  gesture 
to  write  to  one's  Congressman,  directly 
insisting  on  his  support.* 

THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF  The  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  carries  detailed  reports  of  the 
75th  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the  fourth 
session  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  held  jointly  in  Atlantic  City 
April  17  to  23. 

•Word  has  just  come  that  hearings  are  finally 
scheduled  on  TEW,  starting  May  3.  But  it  is 
still  crucial  to  secure  petition  signatures — if 
experience  of  last  year  is  significant.  Remember 
how  the  bills  were  bottled  up  in  committee  for 
months — until  Congress  adjourned.  Then  too,  a 
signature  to  petition  might  well  be  interpreted  as 
a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  bill,  so  that  voters 
could  concentrate  their  efforts  on  known  opponents 
and  unrecorded  legislators. 


R.  I,  Nesmith 


"They  were  aware  of  many  of  the  problems,  displaying  far  more  understanding 
for    the    issues    than    many    of    their    leaders    seem    to     think    possible   .   .   .   ' 
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The  Vision  That  America  Sees 


It  is  a   big  catalog   but  the   basic  element   is   Freedom,  and   all   of   us 
want  it,  no  matter  where  we  live,  reports  Georgia's  former  Governor. 
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ELLIS  G.  ARNALL 

they  wanted  it  for  their  children,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  down  the  street, 
,>nd  lor  all  other  boys  and  girls  in 
America.  They  wanted  an  orderly  and 
iul  world,  where  butter  was  not 
for  guns.  They  wanted  a 
democratic  world,  in  which  every 
man's  dignity  was  respected  and  every 
man's  vote  was  counted.  They 
wanted  early  solutions  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  vo  that  production 
could  catch  up  with  the  demand  for 
the  things  that  make  lite  comlort- 
able. 

Most  of  them  were  frankly  troubled 
about  public  affairs.  They  seemed  to' 
believe  that  there  was  a  want  of  co- 
herence and  coordination  in  our  poli- 
cies, and  that  our  domestic  efforts  did 
not  coincide  with  our  foreign  efforts 
in  every  particular.  They  were  a  little- 
tired  of  going  blind:  they  wanted  to 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  their 
leadership,  and  they  were  critical  ol 
congressional  leaders,  playing  for 
partisan  reasons  with  the  nation's 
economy,  and  ol  administrators  who 
regarded  all  legitimate  information  on 
public  questions  as  "top  drawer  se- 
crets." 

They    wanted    to    write    their 
program  lor  America. 

Evening  after  evening  I   had 

made  my  lalk  and  answered  the  usual 
do/ens  ol  questions.  I  listened  to  what 


they  had  to  say.  They  said  it  well, 
these  club  women,  and  business  men, 
and  college  students,  and  small  town 
teachers  and  ministers  and  lawyers 
and  farmers  and  manufacturers.  They 
were  careful  with  their  facts,  for  one 
thing;  they  were  sincere  in  their  emo- 
tions, for  another;  and  the}'  knew 
what  they  wanted. 

They  wanted,  most  of  all,  to  be  safe 
in  their  individual  freedom,  and  they 
were  willing  to  respect  the  freedom 
of  others.  They  disagreed,  sometimes, 
about  immediate  measures  to  carry 
out  their  objectives;  but  they  agreed 
'  upon  the  objectives,  and  they  were 
willing  to  experiment.  They  had  a 
belief  in  trying  again,  in  seeking 
something  better,  in  expecting  things 
to  work  out  well  in  the  end  if  courage 
and  diligence  arc  employed,  and  all 
those  other  naive,  impractical,  ideal- 
istic conceptions  of  citizenship  and 
government  and  human  relations  that 
are  essentially  American,  and  that 
somehow  work. 

They  had  faith  in  other  men,  be- 
cause they  had  faith  in  themselves. 
They  insisted  that  democracy  had 
worked  and  could  continue  to  work, 
own  What  is  it  that  the  people  want? 


T 


— The  inspiring  report  on  a  swing  of  75,000  miles 
around  the  country,  talking  and  listening  to  people 
everywhere,  by  one  of  the  South's  political  leaders 
— a  passage  from  Governor  Ar rail's  forthcoming 
"What  the  People  Want."  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 
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llhY      \\-\\l      PEACE,       \      IIOMH.     THAT 

is  their  own,  and  freedom.  They  want 
freedom  from  fear,  and 
freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  to  live  their  lives 
as  they  desire.  They  want 
it,  not  as  a  gift  from  some- 
one else,  but  as  some- 


"There   is   nothing   the   matter  with   America   or  the 
world  that  a  good  dose  of  democracy  will  not  cure" 


thing  that  they  have  made  for  them- 
selves. They  do  not  want  a  scientific- 
ally planned  existence;  they  know 
that  living  is  an  art  and  not  a  science. 

The  people  want  that  everywhere. 
The  vision  of  freedom  is  not  our 
vision,  alone.  It  is  the  visiqjj  of  people 
in  every  nation.  It  is  the  vision  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere.  They 
desire  freedom  for  themselves  and  for 
others,  because  they  know  that  every 
man's  freedom  is  jeopardized  if  one 
man  anywhere  remains  a  slave. 

It  does  not  require  any  hermetic 
knowledge  or  esoteric  logic  to  reason 
so.  The  people  that  throng  the  side- 
walks of  Newnan  on  a  late  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  autumn  after  the 
crops  are  gathered  are  not  unlike  the 
people  that  I  saw  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Kansas  and  Utah  and  Idaho, 
thronging  the  streets  of  other  towns 
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that  resemble  Newnan  as  you  resem- 
ble your  cousin.  They  are  not  unlike 
the  people  that  go  to  the  county  fair 
in  Shropshire,  or  that  celebrate 
..^Christmas  in  mid-summer  at  Mel- 
bourne, or  that  crowd  the  centuries- 
old  Red  Square  in  Leningrad  on  May 
Day,  or  that  scurry  laughing  as  a 
wedding  procession  files  through  the 
streets  of  Canton. 

Men  will  not  get  their  desire  in  a 
day.  They  must  move  forward  to- 
ward their  goal  clumsily  and  experi- 
mentally, tasting  of  this  or  that  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  wandering  from  the 
highway  down  one  or  another  by- 
path that  leads  nowhere.  But  they 
will  press  on. 

Nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
United  States  alters  that  conviction. 
Nor  is  the  conviction  altered  that  the 
best  defense  of  democracy  can  be 


provided  by  an  extension  of  democ- 
racy, and  that  the  application  of  dem- 
ocratic methods  to  a  solution  of  our 
domestic  and  fofeign  problems  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  have  either  na- 
tional or  personal  security.  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  America  or 
the  world  that  a  good  dose  of  de- 
mocracy will  not  cure. 


F    REEDOM   IS  WHAT  MEN   LIVE  BY,  BUT 

each  man  defines  freedom  in  differ- 
ent terms.  In  a  democracy,  which 
iccognizes  that,  while  freedom  is  in- 
divisible, it  has  many  different  facets, 
the  policies  of  the  government  must 
be  determined  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  the  citizens.  Government  is  only 
one  of  their  agents  for  carrying  on 
their  daily  lives,  but  it  is  their  big- 
gest agent;  government  is  only  a  con- 
venience, but  it  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable convenience.  What  citizens 
desire  should  be  the  objective  of  gov- 
ernment; indeed,  it  is  government's 
only  legitimate  objective. 
What  do  the  people  want? 
I  asked  that  question  in  Georgia 
and  in  every  state  that  I  have  vis- 
ited. Although  there  were  differences 
in  emphasis,  because  of  different  local 
conditions,  the  answers  always  were 
essentially  the  same. 

Always,  during  the  question  peri- 
ods that  followed  my  talks,  they  asked 
the  same  questions.  It  is  not  so  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem.  The  people 
of  America  read  the  same  newspaper 
accounts  of  public  events,  furnished 
by  the  great  wire  services;  they  read 
the  same  columnists,  the  same  maga- 
zines, the  same  books;  they  listen  t<, 
the  same  radio  programs,  and  laugh 
at  the  same  jokes.  The  community  of 
interest  in  America  is  much  more  in 
evidence  to  any  traveller  than  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  sections. 
The  people  want  peace  and  national 
security,  but  they  want  these  as  ele- 
ments in  individual  security  and  not 
at  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  free 
tlom.  They  are  hostile  to  imperialism, 
and  have  a  convincing  faith  in  democ- 
racy as  the  best  safeguard  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

The  people  want  homes  in  which 
to  live  with  their  children,  and  they 
want  these  to  be  available  to  all 
classes  of  citizens.  The  American 
tradition  is  a  home  for  every  family. 
The  American  dream  is  of  a  comfort- 
able home;  perhaps,  a  little  over- 
crowded with  gadgets,  this  home  of 
their  dreams  may  be,  but  it  repre- 
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sents  their  belief  that  comfort  is  not 
a  reprehensible  ideal  in  a  free  coun- 
try. 

The  people  want  a  fair  tax  system, 
that  neither  robs  the  lower-income 
groups  nor  penalizes  thrift;  that 
neither  retards  venture  nor  restricts 
incentive;  especially  they  want  Con- 
gressmen to  reevaluate  their  concept 
of  luxuries,  for  the  American  standard 
of  living  is  a  democratic  standard 
and  a  modern  standard,  and  not  the 
standard  of  Bourbon  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  only  nobles 
or  highwaymen  were  entitled  to  com- 
fort. 

The  people  want  jobs.  They  believe 
in  an  economy  of  abundance,  in  full 
employment  for  every  person  able 
and  willing  to  work.  They  believe 
that  depressions  can  be  averted,  if 


government,  labor,  and  industry  show 
good  sense. 

The  people  distrust  monopoly. 
They  distrust  those  American  indus- 
trialists who  enter  into  private  trade- 
treaties  with  European  cartels.  In  the 
South  and  West,  they  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  transportation 
monopoly.  In  the  Missouri  Valley  and 
New  England,  it  is  the  electric-power 
monopoly  that  they  fear.  While  they 
recognize  the  expediency  of  monop- 
oly in  some  fields,  which  they  think 
should  be  regulated  drastically,  they 
believe  that  competition  is  the  basis 
of  the  American  free  economy,  and 
they  want  freedom  of  competition 
restored  by  vigorous  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  people  want  labor  organiza- 
tions held  accountable  for  their  con- 


"...  their  belief  that  comfort  is  not  a 
reprehensible  ideal  in  a  free  country" 


tracts;  they  oppose  unreasonable  and 
restrictive  labor  practices  in  the  same 
way  that  they  do  monopolies  which 
slow  down  full  production.  The  song 
of  scarcity,  whether  sung  by  monop- 
oly on  the  one  hand  or  labor  on  the 
other,  is  out  of  tune  with  American 
aspirations. 

The  people  want  a  reasonably  sta- 
bilized cost-of-living.  Throughout  the 
nation,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
white-collar  worker  has  declined 
since  1942,  while  that  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  has  dropped  sharply  since 
1945.  Throughout  the  country,  there 
was  a  suspicion  that  many  shortages 
were  deliberate,  and  that  full  produc- 
tion was  not  being  attempted.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  sound  basic  judg- 
ment of  the  average  citizen,  they  rec- 
ognized the  difference  between  the 
shortages  of  agricultural  products  and 
those  of  manufactured  consumers' 
goods,  and  they  noted  that  the  great- 
est shortages  occurred  in  those  indus- 
tires  that  were  cartelized. 

The  people  want  a  program  of  edu- 
cation that  will  be  both  realistic  and 
democratic.  Among  the  younger 
Americans  there  was  a  demand  for 
more  instruction  in  history  and  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  a  greater  variety 
of  vocational  training.  The  people 
wanted  good  schools  and,  in  most 
sections,  felt  that  federal  assistance 
through  an  equalization  fund  to  eco- 
nomically depressed  sections  of  the 
nation  was  essential. 

The  people  want  a  health  program. 
They  are  weary  of  a  discussion  of 
this-or-that  alternative  plan  of  pro- 
viding health  insurance,  of  the  failure 
of  the  colleges  to  provide  more  physi- 
cians so  that  quacks  and  charlatans 
are  thriving,  and  of  the  political  dis- 
putes over  their  ability  to  pay  for  a 
comprehensive  public  system  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care.  They  want 
more  doctors  and  nurses  and  dentists 
and  hospitals  and  clinics.  Rural 
America  is  especially  sensitive  to  this 
acute  need. 


T, 


HE    PEOPLE    WANT    AN    END    TO    THE 

preaching  of  racial  and  religious  hate. 
While  they  suspect  some  minorities 
of  an  unjustified  sensitiveness,  they 
are  weary  of  the  failures  to  adjust 
these  problems  upon  the  American 
ideal  of  freedom.  They  want  no 
special  privileges  for  minorities  or 
majorities. 

The  people  want  their  civil  rights 
protected.  Many  were  perturbed  be- 
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cause  of  the  un-American  attitude  of 
some  congressional  committees.  More 
were  concerned  with  censorship  sprees 
that  are  common  at  this  time  in  many 
states  and  communities.  Labor  lead- 
ers were  concerned  about  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  labor  spy,  whose  per- 
nicious influence  was  exposed  years 
ago  by  the  LaFollette  Committee. 

The  people  want  equal  rights  and 
justice  for  all  citizens  and  all  sections 
of  our  country.  Sensibly,  they  recog- 
nize that  no  American  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  rights  politically  or  eco- 
nomically without  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent that  may  rob  all  of  us  of  some 
essential  freedom.  Except  among 
those  who  profited  directly  by  injus- 
tice, and  not  even  among  all  of  them, 
did  I  hear  a  voice  raised  against  eco- 
nomic liberty  for  every  section  of  the 
nation.  And  except  among  those  who 
enjoy  the  irrationality  of  hatred,  or 
who  obtain  satisfaction  out  of  cruelty, 
did  I  hear  objection  to  political  liberty 
and  responsibility  for  every  citizen. 

The  people  want  one  country.  They 
are  Americans.  It  is  the  tradition  of 
this  land  that,  if  you  do  not  like  it 
where  you  are,  you  may  load  your- 
self, your  family,  and  your  furniture 
in  a  covered  wagon  or  a  trailer,  and 
set  off  for  some  other  part  of  the 
country  that  suits  your  fancy.  It  is 
the  tradition  of  this  land  that,  if  you 
do  not  like  the  economic  status  you 
have,  you  can  save  your  pennies  and 
dollars  and  go  into  business  for  your- 
self and  become  a  millionaire. 

The  subdivision  of  our  nation  into 
regions,  each  with  a  peculiar  economic 


problem  due  to  the  distortion  of  our 
principle  ot  domestic  free  trade  or  the 
exploitation  of  the  people  and  their 
land  by  colonial  methods,  is  distaste- 
ful to  every  citizen. 

The  division  of  our  country  into 
classes  and  castes  is  also  distasteful. 
Essentially,  the  American  dream  is  of 
a  classless  and  equalitarian  society. 
Equality  is  not  a  matter  of  the  si/.t 
of  houses  or  the  number  of  automo- 
biles owned;  equality  is  the  recogni- 
tion by  each  citizen  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  every  other  individual. 

Americans  see  all  those  things  as 
desirable,  in  themselves;  but  they  see 
them  as  only  means  toward  an  end. 
The  end  is  freedom  for  the  individ- 
ual. There  have  been  many  changes 
in  our  country  since  the  first  colonists 
appeared.  The  great  forests  have  been 
cut,  and  the  prairie  has  been  broken 
by  the  plow,  and  cities  have  been 
founded,  and  rivers  harnessed.  But  the 
changes  in  America  have  been  super- 
ficial, for  the  dream  is  the  same.  It  is 
the  dream  of  a  country  in  which 
men  and  women  can  do  as  they 
please,  where  they  can  live  their  lives 
as  they  choose,  where  they  are  the 
masters  of  their  fate,  and  where  they 
can  pursue  elusive  happiness  in  the 
manner  that  best  satisfies  their  hearts. 


T, 


HE     PEOPLE     WANT     PEACE     AND     XA- 

tional  security. 

They  want  a  just  peace.  They  want 
the  kind  of  national  security  that  is 
represented,  in  the  life  of  a  house- 
holder, by  an  honest  police  force,  cap- 


able of  protecting  the  public  against 
thieves  and  killers. 

They  believe  that  the  experiment 
in  collective  security  that  the  United 
Nations  is  undertaking  is  a  good  one. 
Probably  not  more  than  half  the 
Americans  with  whom  I  talked  were 
too  optimistic  about  its  success,  but 
three-fourths  of  them  believed  that 
the  experiment  was  demanded  by 
morality.  About  the  same  three-to-one 
majority  believed  that  the  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  was  imperfect, 
especially  in  its  failure  to  give  ade- 
quate representation  to  the  smaller 
nations.  A  great  many  felt  that  the 
United  States  might  embark  upon  too 
many  unilateral  undertakings. 


T, 


HE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  EXPECTED 
too  much  too  quickly  from  the 
United  Nations.  Somehow,  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  provided  a  magic 
formula  for  peace,  when  there  is  no 
magic  formula  for  peace  or  for  any- 
thing else.  But  they  still  believe  in 
collective  security.  They  believe  that 
peace  can  be  obtained  through  for- 
bearance and  patience,  because  they 
know  that  a  nation  is  not  a  color  on 
a  map  or  a  section  of  the  globe,  but 
a  composite  of  the  people  who  make 
up  a  nation,  so  that  relations  between 
nations  are  not  essentially  different 
from  relations  between  individuals. 
They  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
offers  a  pattern  and  a  structure  and 
a  beginning  and  an  opportunity. 
Gradually  it  can  be  entrusted  with  a 
degree  of  sovereignty  sufficient  to  en- 
force acceptance  of  peaceful  solutions 
to  international  problems. 
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Euthanasia  -  Right  or  Wrong  ? 

A  controversy  which  involves  issues  of  mercy  and  morality.    Both 
principles   and   facts   are   presented   and   weighed   in   this   article. 


o 


NE       MORNING        LAST       DECEMBER 

_  when  the  brief  summary  of  a 
bill  to  legalize  euthanasia  appeared  in 
New  York  papers,  a  cancer  victim 
telephoned  the  offices  of  the  society 
sponsoring  the  measure.  "How  soon 
will  that  law  go  through?"  she  asked 
frantically.  "I  am  worn  out  with  pain. 
•I  shall  never  be  any  better.  The  doc- 
tor won't  do  anything.  I've  tried  to 
t?ke  poison,  but  the  nurse  prevents 
me.  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  .  .  . 
Can't  you  get  the  law  through?" 

The  Euthanasia  Society  gets  many 

ch  calls,  most  of  them  from  cancer 
patients  who  beg  for  a  doctor  who 
will  give  them  euthanasia  —  which 
means  the  termination  of  human  life 
by  painless  means  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  incurable  physical  suffering. 
This  request  naturally  cannot  be 
granted. 

The  public  rightly  assumes  that 
physicians  hesitate  to  speed  release  for 
the  patient  who  is  dying  of  an  in- 
curable disease.  But  many  people  fa- 
vor legalization  for  voluntary  euthan- 
asia. When  the  Euthanasia  Society 
conducted  a  survey,  polling  4,000  New 
York  State  doctors,  80  percent  agreed 
that  it  is  "a  humane  act"  to  shorten 
the  life  of  an  incurable  patient  who 
pleads  with  his  physician  to  do  so; 
and  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  permit  the  administration  of  eu- 
thanasia by  medical  men  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

No  campaign  to  legalize  the  prac- 
tice was  launched  during  the  war,  but 
last  December  a  committee  of  nearly 
2,000  New  York  doctors  drafted  such 
a  bill  for  introduction  in  the  state 
legislature.  Formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Euthanasia  Society  of  America 
-  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
legalization  of  merciful  death  and 
headed  by  physicians,  churchmen,  and 
laymen  —  the  committee 
urged  that  mercy  deaths 
"be  brought  out  into  the 
open  and  safeguarded 
against  abuse  rather  than, 
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as  at  present,  practiced  illegally,  sur- 
teptitiously,  and  without  supervision 
or  regulation."  The  bill  makes  no 
provision  for  those  incapable  of  con- 
sent, such  as  mental  defectives  and 
grossly  malformed  infants. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  euthanasia,  in 
one  form  or  another,  is  practiced  by 
many  sincere  and  able  American  phy- 
sicians in  cases  where  doomed  pa- 
tients, facing  months  of  intolerable 
agony,  plead  for  it.  They  reason  that 
the  choice  for  their  patients  is  not 
between  life  and  death,  but  between 
two  kinds  of  death:  a  slow,  agonizing 
one,  or  a  quick,  painless  one.  To 
withhold  euthanasia,  they  argue,  is 
merely  to  prolong  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Though  these  doctors  are  moved 
solely  by  human  pity  and  a  desire  to 
end  suffering,  they  make  themselves 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution  and  pro- 
fessional ruin.  For  the  law  makes  no 
distinction  between  a  mercy  slaying 
and  a  premeditated  killing  with 
malice  aforethought. 

That  many  a  doctor  heeds  his  pa- 
tient's desperate  plea — either  by  ad- 
ministering a  lethal  dose  of  a  narcotic 
or  by  not  doing  something  —  is  no 
longer  a  medical  secret.  This  is  at- 
tested by  hundreds  of  reputable  prac- 
titioners and  specialists. 

Dr.  George  B.  Lake,  prominent 
Chicago  psychiatrist  and  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
says:  "Most  physicians  of  wide  ex- 
perience have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  brave  enough  to  risk  a  trial  and 
possible  conviction  by  conferring  the 
bliss  of  death  upon  a  hopeless  suf- 
ferer." 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  testi- 
mony is  the  mass  admission  once 
drawn  from  a  large  gathering  of  phy- 
sicians by  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot, 
consulting  surgeon  at  the  famed  Mayo 


Clinic.  At  the  close  of  an  address  on 
cancer,  he  made  this  startling  request 
of  his  audience:  "Will  those  of  you 
who  have  never  put  a  hopelessly  dis- 
eased patient  out  of  his  misery  please 
raise  your  hands?" 

Not  one  hand  was  raised! 

A  committee  spokesman  for  the 
bill,  Dr.  Abraham  L.  Wolbarst,  well 
known  urologist,  summed  up  for  his 
colleagues  by  stating  that  to  withhold 
euthanasia  "against  the  expressed  will 
of  the  sufferer  is  nothing  but  gross 
disservice,  a  condemnation  of  a  cruel 
continuance  of  the  living  death  .  .  . 
a  denial  of  the  physician's  solemn  ob- 
ligation to  relieve  pain  and  suffering." 

This  view  was  also  shared  by  fifty- 
four  Protestant  and  Jewish  religious 
leaders  who  jointly  announced  that, 
in  their  view,  voluntary  euthanasia  is 
not  at  variance  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious principles.  And  one  New 
York  newspaper  called  the  bill  "the 
most  conservative  and  cautious  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  ...  a  proposal 
long  needed  by  any  modern  code  of 
laws." 


.  N 


— By  a  former  reporter  for  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, now  an  American  citizen,  a  teacher  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  and  a  free  lance  writer 
whose  articles  appear  in  a  number  of  magazines. 


ALBANY,  NO  ENTHUSIASM  WAS 
voiced  by  members  of  the  legislature, 
all  of  whom  were  invited  to  sponsor 
the  proposed  law.  Like  birth  control 
and  artificial  insemination,  euthanasia, 
is  a  highly  controversial  issue,  and 
most  politicians  do  their  best  to  avoid 
it.  Some  represent  voters  whose  re- 
ligious teaching  roundly  condemns 
mercy  killing,  whether  sanctioned  by 
law  or  not.  Others,  who  may  be  sym- 
pathetic privately,  are  naturally  un- 
willing to  gamble  with  their  reputa- 
tions by  lending  support  to  a  subject 
on  which  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
crystallized.  One  assemblyman  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the 
need  for  such  legislation, 
but  no  action  was  taken 
before  adjournment  of 
the  legislature. 
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Euthanasia 

Under  present  law,  the  majority  of 
sufferers  from  incurable,  painful  ill- 
nesses drag  out  their  lives  in  utter 
misery.  Science  has  not  yet  produced 
a  drug  that  gives  more  than  transient 
relief.  The  body  gradually  builds  up 
a  semi-immunity  to  pain-killing  nar- 
cotics; an  injection  of  morphine  which 
at  first  gives  four  hours  respite  from 
acute  agony,  soon  gives  only  three, 
then  two,  and  finally  the  effect  is 
almost  nil.  More  often  than  not,  men- 
tal anguish  is  added  to  physical  suf- 
fering because  the  patient  knows  that 
he  is  going  to  die.  What  he  does  not 
know  is  when. 


D, 


'R.  C.  LEWIS  LEOPOLDT,  A  RETIRED 
general  practitioner,  describes  a  typi- 
cal case  in  which,  as  a  physician,  h» 
was  faced  with  the  soul-searching 
question  of  whether  to  cut  short  an 
invalid's  life  or  to  keep  within  the 
law  and  the  ethical  code  of  his  pro- 
fession. "This  patient  was  sodden 
with  cancer,"  Dr.  Leopoldt  relates. 
"Every  nerve  fiber  responded  hourly 
to  pressure  pain  that  sapped  her 
strength  and  gave  her  relentless  tor- 
ment. A  cursory  examination  made  it 
plain  that  the  disease  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  any  hope  of  alleviation 
was  illusory. 

"'Doctor,'  she  said,  'the  pain  is 
dreadful  and  I  am  only  a  burden  to 
my  folks.  Can't  you  put  me  out  of 
my  misery?'  As  it  was,  I  could  do 
little.  Her  look  when  I  left  was  a  re- 
proach." 

Unless  euthanasia  is  administered, 
the  patient  must  wait,  tortured  and 
helpless,  for  death  to  strike  in  its  own 
time.  Some  simply  refuse  to  wait. 
Half  maddened  by  pain,  they  slash 
their  wrists,  swallow  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  pills,  gulp  down  some  sear- 
ing disinfectant,  leap  out  of  windows. 
Such  cases  are  'reported  nearly  every 
day. 

In  other  instances,  a  devoted  rela- 
tive— wife,  husband,  son,  or  daughter 
— administers  the  coup  de  grdce.  But 
an  easy  death  for  the  suffering  patient 
is  by  no  means  thus  assured.  A  ran- . 
dom  glance  at  recent  press  clippings 
shows  that  the  distraught  relative  of- 
ten bungles  the  job,  ignorant  as  he  is 
of  scientific  methods  of  painless  ex- 
tinction. Moreover,  he  is  likely  to  be 
so  horrified  by  the  enormity  of  his 
deed  that  afterwards  he  attempts  sui- 
cide. Take  the  case  of  a  Brooklyn 


chemist  whose  twenty- 
four  -  year  -  old  son  lay 
writhing  in  the  agony  of 
stomach  cancer.  He  gave 
the  young  man  a  few 
sips  of  a  corrosive  acid, 
but  not  enough  to  kill 
him.  Panic-stricken,  the 
father  drank  the  rest 
himself  and  died  in- 
stantly, leaving  his  son 
to  linger  on  in  months 
of  suffering. 

In  Watertown,  New 
York,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  and 
a  former  mayor  killed 
his  wife  who  had  been  bedridden 
for  years  and  who  had  constantly 
begged  him  for  death.  He  then  swal- 
lowed twenty  sleeping  pills,  but  was 
revived,  arrested,  and  about  to  be  put 
on  trial  when  he  died  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Society  may  frown  on  mercy  slay- 
ings,  but  in  the  last  quarter  century 
it  has  seldom  permitted  the  courts  to 
punish  for  them.  Juries  usually  are  so 
deeply  touched  by  the  heartbreaking 
nature  of  the  evidence  that,  despite 
signed  confessions  and  the  demands 
of  the  law,  they  almost  never  render 
a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Last  year  a  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
woman  named  Ella  Haug  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  her  invalid, 
seventy-one-year-old  mother.  She  told 
the  jury  how  her  mother  had  pleaded 
for  "eternal  sleep"  after  having  been 
bedridden  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
Miss  Haug  gave  her  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  tablets  and  then,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  grief  and  hysteria,  took 
twelve  herself.  "We  started  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  together,"  she  related 
to  the  court.  "Mother's  voice  grew 
weak.  We  came  to  the  part,  'Deliver 
us  from  evil,'  and  then  her  voice  died 
away.  ..." 

When  the  verdict  came,  the  court- 
room exploded  into  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. Friends,  neighbors  —  even 
jurors  —  rushed  forward  to  congratu- 
late her.  "I  owed  it  to  my  mother," 
was  all  she  could  say.  "It  was  a  duty." 
A  few  years  before,  Harry  C. 
Johnson,  a  retired  businessman  of 
Hewlett,  Long  Island,  sat  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  wife  who  was  slowly  dying 
of  cancer.  Two  months  had  passed 
since  the  doctor  had  assured  them 
that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
For  the  last  five  days  and  nights  her 
agony  had  been  so  acute  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  not  left  her  side.  She 


besought  him  over  and  over  to  put 
her  to  sleep,  and  finally  her  husband 
could  stand  her  suffering 
no  longer.  He  piped  gas 
into  her  room  through 
a  garden  hose  he  had 
attached  to  a  jet  in  the 
basement.  After  his  wife 
had  died,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  police.  But 
he  did  not  stand  trial. 
The  grand  jury  refused 
to  indict  him. 

No  doctor  worthy  of 
his  degree  will  deny  that 
illegal  euthanasia  is  so- 
cially undesirable;  but 
most  will  agree  that  it  is  inevitable 
so  long  as  medical  science  fails  to 
find  a  cure  for  inoperable  cancer, 
painful  forms  of  heart  disease,  and 
other  degenerative  maladies.  Because 
the  incidence  of  such  diseases  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  many  physicians  ex- 
pect a  relative  jump  in  the  number 
of  secret  mercy  killings. 

The  fact  is  that  advances  in  medi- 
cal science,  plus  new  discoveries  in 
the  allied  fields  of  hygiene,  sanitation, 
and  dietetics,  has  stretched  the  span 
of  our  lives  and  brought  many  more 
of  us  to  the  age  at  which  irremedi- 
able sicknesses  tend  to  strike.  The 
mortality  rate  for  cancer  —  responsible 
for  the  greatest  number  of  slow,  pain- 
ful deaths  —  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  thirty  years;  approximately  182,- 
000  people  died  of  cancer  in  the 
United  States  during  1946,  a  rise  of 
nearly  43,000  over  the  figure  for  1936. 
Advocates  of  euthanasia  point  to  these 
statistics  as  another  reason  for  legal- 
izing the  practice. 

The  law  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  New  York  doctors  is  remarkably 
simple,  though  its  smooth  operation 
would  depend  largely  on  its  adminis- 
tration. Here's  how  it  would  work: 


YOU    ARE    SUFFERING    SEVERE 

pain  caused  by  a  disease  for  which 
no  relief  or  recovery  is  known.  If  you 
are  sane  and  over  twenty-one  you 
may  if  you  wish  apply  to  a  court  for 
euthanasia,  accompanying  your  peti- 
tion with  an  affidavit  from  your  phy- 
sician testifying  that  your  sickness  is 
incurable.  The  court  appoints  a  three 
man  board  to  investigate  your  case. 
Two  of  its  members  are  doctors  who 
check  your  physical  condition  to  make 
sure  that  your  own  doctor  has  not 
erred  in  his  prognosis.  The  third 
member,  a  lawyer,  must  satisfy  him- 
self that  you  signed  the  petition  of 
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your  own  free  will  and  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  anyone.  Thus  serious  ob- 
stacles are  put  in  the  way  of  mal- 
practice; there  is  small  chance  of  suc- 
cessful conspiracy  between  your  doc- 
tor and  your  heirs  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  by  speeding  your  death. 

If  the  board  reports  favorably  to 
die  court,  a  permit  is  granted,  and 
three  or  four  days  later  the  three  men 
visit  you  again.  They  ask  you  if  you 
still  desire  euthanasia,  for  they  realize 
that  a  patient  racked  by  pain  might 
make  an  impulsive,  ill-considered  re- 
quest. They  emphasize  that  you  arc 
at  liberty  to  change  your  mind,  since 
the  law  is  of  course  permissive,  not 
mandatory.  You  repeat  you  want 
"merciful  release."  Then,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  board,  your  physician  or 
anyone  of  your  own  choosing  quickly 
injects  an  overdose  of  morphine  into 
your  veins.  The  pain  immediately  re- 
cedes— you  become  drowsy  and  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  you  drop  peacefully 
into  unconsciousness.  Your  torment 
is  ended  forever. 


T, 


HE  EUTHANASIA  BILL,  WHOSE  MEDI- 
cal  sponsors  include  notable  physi- 
cians and  professors  of  medicine,  is 
modeled  on  another  which  currently 
is  being  pushed  in  Britain  for  intro- 
duction in  Parliament.  Interest  in 
legalized  mercy  killing  was  recently 
stimulated  in  England  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Barton,  well  known  London  prac- 
titioner, who  confessed  that  he  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  cancer  patient.  "I 


am  not  ashamed  of  having  done  so," 
he  told  a  medical  convention.  "I 
know  many  doctors  of  the  most  trans- 
parent honesty  who  have  admitted  to 
me  that  they  have  given  way  to  a 
patient  crying  for  mercy." 

Some  years  earlier,  Sir  James 
Purves  -  Stewart,  renowned  Harley 
Street  nerve  specialist,  broadly  hinted 
at  having  done  the  same  thing.  In 
telling  of  the  death  of  an  incurable 
patient,  Sir  James  declared,  "I  won't 
say  what  action  I  took  .  .  .  but  had  I 
been  charged  with  his  murder  I  might 
perhaps,  .under  present  legal  condi- 
tions, have  been  convicted  and  con- 
demned. Such  a  risk  ought  no  longer 
to  be.  .  .  " 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  LAYMAN'S 
opinion  of  legalized  euthanasia  is  dif- 
ficult to  assess,  though  probably  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  more  lenient  atti- 
tude exists  today  than  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  As  a  subject  for  arm- 
chair debate,  however,  it  rivals  com- 
munism in  its  ability  to  evoke  bitter 
words  and  hot  tempers.  Yet  those 
who  are  against  it  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious grounds  sometimes  revise  their 
stand  when  a  particular  mercy  death 
case  appeals  strongly  to  their  sense  of 
humanity. 

Organized  opposition  to  euthanasia 
is  most  vocal  and  probably  most  pow- 
erful in  clerical  circles  which  call  it 
murder,  plain  and  simple.  A  strong 
undercurrent  of  resistance  also  exists 
among  some  medical  men.  Their 


chief  objection  is  that  it  would  shat- 
ter public  confidence  in  the  medical 
profession,  weaken  the  resolve  of 
medical  scientists  to  seek  cures,  and 
stigmatize  every  doctor  who  practiced 
it.  The  answer  here  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  compel  a  doctor 
to  handle  a  case  if  his  moral  and 
ethical  scruples  forbid  him.  He  may 
turn  over  die  patient's  request  to  a 
court,  which  then  will  provide  a  doc- 
tor who  approves  of  the  law.  More- 
over, there  will  be  no  more  criticism 
attached  to  the  administration  of  law- 
ful euthanasia  than  there  is  now  to  a 
doctor  who  performs  a  legal  abortion 
to  save  a  woman's  life  or  sanity. 

Dr.  Abraham  Wolbarst,  in  a  report 
published  in  the  Medical  Record,  an- 
ticipates the  final  objection  raised  by 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  bill.  He 
writes  diat  no  cure  for  cancer  which 
might  be  found  "tomorrow"  would 
be  of  aay  value  to  a  man  or  woman 
"so  far  advanced  in  cancerous  toxemia 
as  to  be  an  applicant  for  euthanasia." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  so  long  as 
euthanasia  remains  unsanctioned  by 
law,  many  a  doctor,  looking  down  at 
the  pain-twisted  face  of  his  patient, 
will  continue  to  do  what  his  con- 
science dictates.  As  one  prominent 
New  York  physician  said  to  me,  "I 
do  not  believe  in  mercy  deaths,  but 
I  recognize  that  it  is  a  personal  thing 
between  a  man  and  his  God.  No 
legislation,  for  or  against  any  medical 
practice,  will  necessarily  influence  a 
doctor  in  what  he  believes  is  right  and 
good." 


JL  here  was  relentless  music 
Playing  beneath  the  hill. 
A  man  sang  to  his  maiden 
When  all  the  world  was  still. 

He  kept  his  fiddle  humming, 
He  outside,  she  within. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  moonlight, 
His  form  was  dark  as  sin. 

He  filled  with  echoes  drumming 
The  shadows  on  the  lawn; 
He  played  a  dance  pursuing 
From  twilight  until  dawn. 

It  was  from  ancient  Europe 
A  sweet  and  subtle  tune, 
Recurring,  beating  ocean 
Rounding  the  rose  of  June. 


Antitheses 

Katharine  Garvin 


It  was  of  oldest  plainsong 
A  spoken  melody, 
Older  than  music  broken, 
Older  than  clef  or  key. 

Flippant  it  seemed,  elusive, 
But  it  was  most  of  all 
A  terrible  imperative, 
Irrefutable  call. 


It  was  the  tune  of  ice 
Subduing  fiery  glow; 
It  was  the  song  of  sun 
Melting  the  virgin  snow. 


It  was  the  song  of  day 
Surrendering  to  night; 
It  was  the  tune  of  darkness 
Yielding  before  the  light. 

It  was  the  tune  of  heaven 
Seeping  into  the  earth, 
The  sacrament  of  wedding, 
The  majesty  of  birth. 

She  mocked,  but  no  one  listened; 
In  vain  she  changed  her  shape. 
He  was  the  One,  the  Lover, 
And  there  was  no  escape. 

God  calling  His  Beloved 
Was  heard  beneath  the  hill 
In  a  relentless  music 
While  all  the  world  was  still. 
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FARMERS  JOIN  HANDS  FOR  A  BETTER  LIFE 


The  Thing  To  Do  Is  Get  Up  a  Contest 

Blue  ribbon  communities  cooperating  in  southern  states  chase  boredom, 
conserve  the  soil,  and  win  prosperity,  as  in  this  Tennessee  experience. 


DURING   THE  LAST   FOUR    YEARS,   509 
southern  farm  communities  in- 
vested 1,000,000  hours  of  their  time 
and  $27,000,000  of  their  money  to  win 
cash    prizes    totaling    $54,000.    The 


WINIFRED  RAUSHENBUSH 

For  instance,  farmers  work  longer 
hours  than  factory  or  office  employes, 
infant  mortality  is  higher  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  cities,  schools  are  often 
inferior,  selective  service  statistics  of 


prizes  were  awarded  by  the  business-     World  War  II  showed  that  country 
men  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,     boys  often  are  less  healthy  than  city 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  to  the  winners 
of  annual  Farm  Community  Improve- 


ment  contests.   In    these   contests,    it 
seems  clear,  the  prizes  mean  less  than 


boys.  Finally,  in  the  typical  farm  com- 
munity, there  is  too  little  sociability. 
As  one  Rotarian  pointed  out,  very 
few  farmers  have  any  equivalent  of 


the  county,  state,  national,  and  some-     the  cityman's  business  and  civic  club. 

The  discussions  went  on  for  a  year 
and  out  of  them  came  the  East  Ten- 
nessee   Farm    Community    Improve- 
ment Contest.  With  the  backing  of 
Knoxville    business    and    civic 


times    international    recognition    ac- 
corded the  winners. 

Cash  Point,  Tennessee,  a  farm  com- 
munity with  fewer  than  fifty  fami- 
lies spent  $100,000  in  a  single  year 
to  win  a  prize  of  $1,000.  But  to  win 
that  prize,  it  made  improvements 
which  2,000  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  have  come  to  Cash 
Point  to  see. 

Washington  County,  Tennessee, 
which  has  had  three  prizewinning 
communities,  has  gained  international 
fame.  When  a  Hindu  student  asked 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture where  he  could  best  study 
community  organization  among  farm- 
ers, they  sent  him  to  Washington 
County. 

These  contests  began  with  a  busi- 
nessmen's luncheon  club. 

In  1943,  the  Rural-Urban  Commit- 
tee of  Knoxville's  Rotary  Club  real- 
ized that  for  twenty  years  they  had 
been  awarding  prizes  to  4-H  Club 
boys  for  winter  hog  fattening,  the 
same  old  thing  year  after  year.  They 
were  shocked  by  the  lack  of  origin- 
ality and  imagination.  But  what  to 
do  next?  As  businessmen  they  knew 
that  their  own  prosperity  depended 
on  the  farmers  prosperity. 
They  also  sensed  that 
there  were  many  prob- 
lems of  farm  life  that  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  income. 


nine 

clubs,  prizes  were  offered  to  east 
Tennessee  farm  communities  for  self 
improvement.  The  sponsors  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  did  not  matter 
whether  a  community  started  with 
poor  land,  shabby  houses,  a  decrepit 
school  building  or  whatever.  What 
mattered  was  how  much  it  could 
change.  In  scoring  the  contestants, 
400  points  were  to  be  awarded  for 
community  planning,  organization, 
beautification,  and  development;  200 
for  beautifying  individual  farms  and 
homes;  200  for  the  family  food  sup- 
ply; and  200  for  developing  and  using 
sound  agricultural  practices. 


T 


HE     FIRST     OF     THE     CONTESTS     WAS 

staged  in  1944.  The  timing  was  for- 
tunate. With  the  big  wartime  ship- 
ments of  food  to  our  armed  forces 
and  allies,  the  farmers'  income  was 
reaching  new  peaks.  Tennesse  farm- 
ers not  only  needed  to  improve  their 


communities,  but  they  had  the  where- 
withal to  do  so. 

Cash-  Point,  Tennessee,  was  one  of 
the  six  top  prize  winners  in  1947.  If 
its  record  is  cited  here  in  detail  it  is 
not  because  Cash  Point  is  more  re- 
markable than  some  others,  but  be- 
cause no  farm  community  in  Ten- 
nessee ever  changed  faster. 

Cash  Point  is  a  one-store,  one- 
school,  one-church  farm  community, 
perched  on  a  high  plateau  near  the 
Alabama  border.  It  has  no  natural 
advantages — no  mountain  views,  no 
spreading  forests,  no  sparkling 
streams.  The  terrain  is  uncompro- 
misingly flat.  In  1945  its  only  claim 
to  beauty  was  a  group  of  fine  old 
white  oaks  in  front  of  the  church. 
Here  is  what  the  forty-eight  farm 
families  of  Cash  Point  accomplished 
in  two  years: 


B, 


— By  an  author  of  boohs  and  articles  who  is  well 
known  to  Survey  Graphic  readers  through  past  con- 
tributions to  these  pages.  For  two  years  Miss  Rau- 
shenbush  has  made  her  home  in  rural  Tennessee  and 
her  acquaintance  with  her  subject  is  first  hand. 


Y  1947,  CASH  POINT  HAD  PAINTED 
its  houses,  church,  and  school-house; 
whitewashed  114  outbuildings;  land- 
scaped its  church  and  school  yards; 
laid  out  a  tennis  court;  cleared  and 
leveled  the  roadsides;  hung  hand- 
some, legible  road  signs  at  every 
crossroads,  and  name  signs  on  the 
highways;  painted  the  mail  boxes; 
scattered  all-season  perennial  flower 
beds  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  In 
addition,  it  had  healed  ks  eroded 
gullies,  terraced  four  fifths  of  its  land 
and  built  ponds  for  its  livestock.  Its 
fields  were  greener,  its  cattle  fatter 
and  sleeker.  When  clouds  as  white 
as  cotton  drift  over  Cash  Point  in  the 
spring  and  Miss  Lizzie  Elliott's  pink 
dogwood  and  iris  are  in  bloom,  Cash 
Point  is  a  sightly  place. 
You  can  travel  a  hundred 
miles  in  any  direction 
and  find  no  forms  nor 
village  more  attractive. 
But  Cash  Point  did  not 
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stop  with  this.  The  basic  job  which 
Cash  Point's  Community  Improve- 
ment Association  faced  in  planning 
the  community's  development  was 
how  Cash  Point  farm  families  could 
make  more  money  and  lead  a  some- 
what easier  life. 

That  is  a  stiff  problem,  given  av- 
erage to  poor  soil.  It  is  true  that  a 
third  of  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  have  poorer  soil  than  Cash 
Point.  But  two  thirds  have  better. 
Cash  Point  land  does  not  have  nat- 
ural fertility,  and  its  heavy,  almost 
tropical,  rainfall  makes  the  soil  a  lit- 
tle poorer  each  year  by  washing  top 
soil  into  gullies  and  then  into  nearby 
creeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land 
is  easy  to  work,  because  it  is  flat, 
and  it  is  what  farmers  call  responsive 
soil — it  repays  nourishment  and  care. 
Few  farm  communities  have  been 
as  fortunate  as  Cash  Point  in  having 
a  spokesman  who  minces  no  words 
in  saying  just  how  difficult  life  can 
be  on  average-to-poor  land.  For  years, 
Mary  Lou  Franklin,  Cash  Point's 
girl  reporter,  has  been  telling  all  in 
the  county  seat  paper,  the  Lincoln 
County  News. 

Recurrent  themes  in  Mary  Lou's 
column  are  cotton  picking,  bad 
weather,  lack  of  money,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  city  folk  who  come 
out  to  visit  you  when  your  table  is 
groaning  with  fried  chicken  and 
strawberry  short  cake,  but  never  turn 
up  when  there  is  hard  work  to  be 
done.  For  example: 

From  dawn  to  dusk,  men  and  women 
and  little  children  are  swinging  their 
hoes  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
trying  to  rescue  the  cotton  from  its 
enemies.  That's  how  to  keep  from 
growing  old.  I'll  betcha  Methusalah 
never  chopped  cotton  or  he'd  never 
have  lasted  969  years.  .  .  . 

We're  bending  our  back  from  morn 
till  night.  We  feel  awful  and  look  a 
sight.  Our  back  aches,  our  knees  are 
sore.  We're  driving  nails  in  our  coffin 
galore.  It's  here  —  the  cotton  picking 
season.  .  .  .  Howdy  everybody,  don't 
know  much  news.  But  most  folks 
round  here  have  the  cotton  patch  blues. 
•  .  Our  fingers  are  wore  out,  our  backs 
most  broke.  You  can  laugh  if  you  want 
to,  but  it  ain't  no  joke. 
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HE  CASH  POINT  COMMUNITY 
Improvement  Association  is  on  the 
way  to  solving  Cash  Point's  agricul- 
tural problems.  This  is  its  biggest, 
and  its  most  difficult  achievement. 
Cash  Point  took  out  permanent  in- 


surance against  soil  erosion  by  ter- 
racing four  fifth  of  its  land.  With 
scientific  farming,  its  crop  produc- 
tion doubled,  though  the  amount  of 
crop  land  decreased  by  half.  Cotton 
farming  is  being  replaced  in  part  by 
dairying.  In  1936,  Cash  Point  farm- 
ers made  $1,000  selling  milk.  Today, 
their  annual  milk  sales  total  $44,000. 

Cash  Point  began  shifting  its  land 
from  cotton  to  grass  in  1935,  when 
three  members  of  the  community, 
Grover  C.  Owens,  Henry  Bayliss, 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Elliott,  became 
"test  demonstrators"  in  a  program  of 
agricultural  improvement  conducted 
jointly  by  the  agricultural  extension 
service  and  TVA. 

TVA  shipped  supplies  of  its  ex- 
perimental phosphorous;  the  farmers 
paid  the  freight  and  bought  their  own 
lime;  the  county  agent  and  his  assist- 
ant showed  them  how  to  get  larger 
yields,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to 


Ivan  Range  and  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of   his   "60   acres   of   Angus   heaven" 


build  the  fertility  of  their  soil  in  bal- 
anced, diversified  crop  systems.  The 
icsults  of  the  ten-year  trial  period 
were  impressive.  In  1936,  the  three 
test-demonstration  farmers  had  a 
joint  income  of  $5,000;  in  1946,  their 
joint  income  was  $48,000.  Carefully 
icfigured  by  the  county  agent  to  al- 
low for  changed  dollar  values,  this 
means  that  they  had  trebled  their 
"real  income"  in  ten  years. 


OPURRED  ON  BY  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
contests,  the  remaining  forty-five  farm 
families  of  Cash  Point  decided  to 
adopt  test  demonstration  farming. 
The  whole  community  became  what 
is  known  in  the  Valley  as  a  "test 
demonstration  area,"  and  Cash  Point 
forged  ahead  on  all  fronts.  In  addi- 
tion to  using  its  own  resources,  it 
made  full  use  of  such  professionals 
as  the  county  agent,  district  nurse, 
and  state  agricultural  experts.  Sym- 
pathetic press  and  radio  also  helped. 


TVA  photo 
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Farmers  join  hands 

One  characteristic  of  farming  in 
Cash  Point  before  the  improvement 
contests  was  that  everything  tended 
to  get  a  little  worse  year  by  year.  The 
soil  got  poorer  and  eroded  away,  crop 
production  fell,  cattle  were  thinner, 
people  were  less  healthy,  and  family 
incomes  dropped. 

UT     TODAY     IN     CASH     POINT     LIFE 

every  year  gets  a  little  better. 

The  men  see  the  soil  becoming 
more  fertile,  crop  production  going 
up,  incomes  increasing.  The  women 
have  more  status  in  the  community, 
they  know  their  children  are  getting 
a  better  chance,  they  have  prettier 
homes  and,  due  mainly  to  electrical 
gadgets,  they  have  more  leisure.  Be- 
cause the  'state  board  of  education 
was  much  impressed  with  Cash 
Point's  contest  record  it  has  estab- 
lished there  one  of  its  first  com- 
munity-centered schools.  Both  men 
and  women  enjoy  the  respect  with 
which  the  2,000  visitors  who  have  at- 
tended Cash  Point's  tours  and  bar- 
becues regard  their  achievements. 

One  of  the  questions  which  the 
improvement  contests  have  not  settled 
is  whether  Cash  Point's  young  people 
will  want  to  settle  in  or  around  the 
community.  The  men  hope  ardently 
that  they  will.  Their  deepest  aspira- 
tion is  to  turn  their  farms  over  to 
their  sons.  The  women  are  not  so 
certain.  They  want  their  children  to 
live  wherever  life  is  easiest  for  them. 
Some  of  the  young  couples  who  grew 
up  in  Cash  Point  are  settling  there. 
But  Cash  Point  is  waiting  to  see  what 
its  first  university  student  will  do. 
Will  he,  after  studying  agriculture, 
come  home  and  take  over  his  father's 
farm?  And  will  he  do  it  willingly? 

If  he  does,  Cash  Point  farmers  will 
feel  that  their  efforts  to  create  a  good 
living  and  a  good  life  probably  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

Boone's  Creek,  Tennessee,  is  a 
much  prettier  and  wealthier  farm 
community  than  Cash  Point.  It  raises 
pure-bred  cattle  instead  of  cotton,  and 
its  assets  as  an  agricultural  plant  are 
valued  at  over  $3,500,000. 

Few  city  suburbs  are  as  attractive 
and  well-groomed  as  Boone's  Creek 
today,  after  its  three  years  competi- 
tion in  the  East  Tennessee  Improve- 
ment contests.  By  this  time,  the 
Boone's  Creek  countryside  has  the 
dream-  quality  of  a  Grandma  Moses' 


painting  and  is  as  spectacularly  neat. 
Legend  has  it  that  Mrs.  John  Glaze 
gets  up  at  five  every  morning  and 
sweeps  her  barnyard  with  a  broom. 
The  black-top  roads  are  smooth  and 
well  kept.  White  frame  houses  and 
houses  of  century -old  handturned 
brick  sit,  each  on  its  knoll,  like  castles. 
Barns  are  red,  fields  green,  and  sturdy 
black  calves  frolic  beside  the  brook. 
Around  the  creek  and  the  delectable 
low  hills  is  flung  the  encircling  arm 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

If  you  could  look  at  Boone's  Creek 
today,  you  would  wonder  why  it  ever 
felt  it  necessary  to  enter  the  improve- 
ment contests.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
people  in  Boone's  Creek  used  to  be 
bored  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  a  land- 
owner and  farmer  of  experience, 
claims  that  in  England  the  reason  one 
fifth  of  the  agricultural  workers  left 
the  farms  between  the  two  world 
wars  was  because  the  women  drove 
them  to  it.  He  says:  "Until  there  is 
a  rich  exuberant  life  for  the  women- 
folk of  the  country,  the  men  won't 
stay  there;  they  won't  be  allowed  to 
bide  there,  as  we  say  at  home.  But 
the  women  won't  come  back  and 
help  make  this  rich  life  until,  in  time, 
the  present  false  values  are  reversed." 

Although  the  men  in  Boone's  Creek 
were  bored  too,  it  was  the  women 
who  suffered  most.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  Lee  Carters  moved  from  Johnson 
City  where  Mr.  Carter  has  an  auto- 
mobile business  to  their  farm  in 
Boone's  Creek  because  their  three 
little  boys  loved  the  country.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  men  in  the 
family,  the  migration  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. But  it  looked  different  to  Mrs. 
Carter,  and  she  was  very  frank  about 
it  "When  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Jones- 
boro,  the  county  seat,  invited  her 
down  to  talk  about  her  early  days  in 
Boone's  Creek: 

1VJ.Y      HUSBAND     AND     HIS     FATHER 

were  mule  traders.  When  my  hus- 
band went  into  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, he  was  still  sticking  to  the  old 
family  line:  transportation.  We 
planned  to  bring  up  our  three  boys 
to  be  doctors  or  lawyers,  or  maybe 
preachers.  But  heredity  was  too 
strong  for  us.  When  our  baby,  less 
than  two  years  old,  pointed  to  a  mule 
in  a  Boone's  Creek  pasture  and  re- 
marked: 'That's  a  good  one,'  we 
gave  up. 
"It  turned  out  that  our  boys  just 


loved  dirt,  fields,  and  live  things. 
They  scooped  up  dirt  with  their 
hands  and  reached  for  every  plow 
handle.  But  for  me  it  was  lonely.  We 
had  our  church,  of  course,  but  that 
was  once  a  week.  My  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
Even  if  you  had  neighbors  right 
across  the  road  from  you,  you  didn't 
see  much  of  them.  A  couple  of  times 
a  day  someone  would  come  out  of 
the  house,  go  to  the  chicken  coop, 
maybe,  and  go  back  in,  slamming  the 
door." 


T, 


HAT     WAS     BEFORE     THE     CONTESTS. 

Since  then,  Boone's  Creek  has  won  a 
first  prize,  and  Mrs.  Carter  told  about 
getting  organized: 

"So  when  we  got  a  postcard  saying 
to  come  to  the  school  and  bring  a 
covered  dish,  we  were  glad  to  go.  So 
was  everyone  else  in  Boone's  Creek, 
as  it  turned  out,  because  they  were 
all  there.  Mr.  Rosson,  the  county 
agent,  proposed  that  we  have  a  club. 
A  club,  mind  you  out  here  in  the 
sticks  and  hazelbrush!  .  .  . 

"Our  Community  Club  has  accom- 
plished a  good  deal.  But  what  we 
are  proudest  of  is  that  in  Boone's 
Creek  the  ice  is  broken.  We  are  a 
warmer  community,  we  are  closer  to- 
gether, we  are  happier.  In  fact  there 
is  no  word  in  Webster's  dictionary 
that  can  describe  the  power  such 
clubs  as  ours  have  to  bring  families 
closer  together.  Formerly  there  was 
a  lot  of  stand-offish  feeling  between 
people  of  different  churches.  But  now 
that  the  whole  community  has  helped 
to  beautify  our  four  churches,  that 
feeling  has  disappeared.  We  can  doi 
things  now  that  didn't  use  to  be 
sible.  Formerly  the  most  that  ti 
PTA  could  collect  was  a  few  hundre 
dollars.  Now,  with  our  club  backing 
the  PTA,  we  collect  thousands." 

Roy  Brumit,  president  of  the! 
Boone's  Creek  Community  Club,' 
joined  Mrs.  Carter  in  emphasizing 
the  pleasures  of  sociability  in  an  or- 
ganized and  unified  community.  He 
said:  "I  find  I  am  glad  to  know 
pie.  It's  the  best  thing  I  am  gettir 
out  of  all  this." 

Maybe  the  word  which  Mrs.  Carte 
claims  isn't  in  the  dictionary  is  real 
two  words:  multiple  power.  Multipli 
power  means  that  the  more  people 
you  have  working  together  amiablj 
and  creatively  for  what  everyon 
wants,  the  more  power  you  have 
as  a  community  and  as  an  individi 
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The  John  Glaze  farm  in  Boone's  Creek  where  legend  has  it  that  Mrs. 
Glaze    sweeps   the    barnyard    every   morning   at    five    with    a    broom 


At  any  rate,  Boone's  Creek  has  got 
it  and  is  using  it.  The  reason  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sent  the 
Hindu  student  down  to  Washington 
County,  Tennessee,  to  study  rural 
community  organization  is  because  in 
this  county  not  only  individual  farm 

;  communities  like  Boone's  Creek  are 
unified;  the  entire  county  is  or- 
ganized and  alive.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  most  desirable  rural  residential 
sites  in  the  United  States,  and  de- 

;  serves  the  study  it  is  getting  from 
sociologists  and  political  scientists. 


M, 


LRS.    CARTER    is    NOT    LONELY    OR 
bored,  nor  are  other  women  in  contest 
communities.    They  are  accepted  as 
capable   all-around    leaders   and   they 
like  it.   They  sit  in  community  com- 
mittees fifty-fifty  with  the  men.    When 
Boone's  Creek  Community  Club 
elected  its  1948  officials,  only  women 
with  parents  over  ninety  years  of  age, 
or  babies  too  young  to  walk  were  al- 
lowed to  decline  public  office.   At  the 
prize  award  banquets  half  the  speak- 
ers are  women,  and  some,  like  Mrs. 
Carter,  are  spell-binders.  Unlike  city 
women  who  characteristically  carry  on 
their   civic   enterprises   in    strictly   fe- 
male clubs,  farm  women  in  contest 
communities  have  the  satisfaction  of 


having  their  personal  and  civic  tal- 
ents recognized  and  admired  by  men. 
They  like  this,  too. 

Farming,  with  its  natural  comple- 
ments of  fishing  and  hunting,  prob- 
ably has  a  broader  appeal  to  men 
than  to  most  women.  The  thing 
which  farming— as  pursued  by  the 
average  farmer — has  lacked,  is  an  in- 
tellectual edge.  But  for  today's  suc- 
cessful improvement  contest  farmer, 
the  intellectual  edge  is  there,  as  wit- 
ness the  case  of  Mr.  Range. 

Ivan    Range    is   thirty.    When   he 
was  ten,  his  father,  a  railroad  man, 
was  killed,  and  his  mother  bought  a 
rundown  hundred  -  year  -  old  farm  in 
Boone's  Creek.  When  he  was  twenty- 
one,  Boone's  Creek  elected  Ivan  their 
first   test   demonstration   farmer   and 
some  years  later,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
the    first    president    of    the    Boone's 
Creek  Community  Club.   Because  of 
family  finances,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  go  to  college,  and  felt  that 
test   demonstration   farming  was  his 
big   chance.    All   test    demonstration 
farmers  agree  to  keep  exact  records 
of  crops  and  expenses,  and  young  Mr. 
Range  admits  that  although  he  and 
his  brother  and  mother  thought  they 
were    making    money,   they   actually 
lost  $275  the  first  year  he  kept  books. 
There  is  no  look  of  rundowness  or 
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poverty  now  about  the  Range  farm. 
The  family  owns  sixty  acres,  thirty- 
five  of  which  are  in  permanent  pas- 
ture, and  their  black  Angus  calves 
are  magnificent.  Corn  production  per 
acre  has  jumped  from  15  to  100 
bushels. 

"Ivan's  acres  are  a  different  green 
than  ours,"  Boone's  Creekers  will  tell 
you.  They  should  be.  He  has  used 
more  fertilizer  on  them  than  anyone 
else,  including  the  university  research 
workers.  The  handturned  brick 
house,  flanked  by  two  big  maples, 
crowns  a  steep  rise  of  ground  above 
the  creek  where  Daniel  Boone  once 
hid  from  Cherokees.  Its  walls  are 
several  feet  thick,  and  Mrs.  Range 
owns  linen  towels  made  of  native- 
grown  flax.  Like  all  Boone's  Creek 
farms,  this  one  has  a  name  sign.  It 
reads : 

WEONA  FARM 

60  ACRES  OF  ANGUS  HEAVEN 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Range  and  Sons 

Last  year,  1,057  people,  most  of 
them  farmers  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts, visited  the  Range  farm.  Among 
them  were  two  British  agronomists, 
who  expect  to  tell  South  Africa  what 
Tennessee  farmers  are  doing. 

When  some  one  asked  Mr.  Range 
how  soon  Boone's  Creek  would  be 
able  to  keep  its  young  men  on  the 
farms,  because  country  life  was  more 
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Farmers  join  hands 

attractive  than  city  life,  he  said  with 
the  utmost  conviction: 

"But  that  time  has  already  arrived. 
Our  boys  will  stay." 

T 

1    HERE     IS     NOTHING     REVOLUTIONARY 

about  these  southern  farm  community 
improvement  contests.  There  were 
farm  community  contests  —  without 
cash  prizes — in  Iowa  in  the  Nineties. 
Community  clubs  have  been  started, 
many  of  them  without  business  spon- 
sors. Test  demonstration  farming  is 
going  on  in  twenty-six  states.  What 
is  new  and  fresh  is  that  the  origi- 
nators of  these  contests  managed  to 
tie  so  many  elements  together  in  a 
package  so  attractive  that  the  pace  of 
progress  in  hundreds  of  southern 
communities  has  been  greatly 
speeded. 

The  improvement  contests  were 
both  exceedingly  well  planned,  and, 
in  Tennessee  at  least,  well  executed. 
By  introducing  to  farmers  social  and 
economic  tools  which  the  city  man 
uses  handily,  they  have  brought  many 
southern  farm  communities  abreast  of 
twentieth  century  city  culture,  with- 
out having  imposed  city  ways  or  val- 
ues upon  them.  These  tools  are:  or- 
ganization, surveys,  planning,  book- 
keeping, the  making  of  formal  prog- 
ress reports,  and  the  meeting  of  due 
dates. 

That  thousands  of  individuals  have 
had  their  lives  changed— and  bettered 
—by  these  contests,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  question  is,  what  do  the 
business  sponsors  get  out  of  it? 

The  Oklahoma  and  Texas  contests 
are  sponsored  by  the  Farmer-Stoc{- 
man  of  Oklahoma  City,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Oklahoma  Agriculture 
and  Mechanics  College  Extension  Di- 
vision and  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege Extension  Service.  The  Middle 
Tennessee  and  North  Georgia  con- 
tests are  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nashville 
and  Atlanta.  Chattanoogans,  Inc., 
holds  a  contest  which  includes  some 
Alabama  counties.  The  original  im- 
provement contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Knoxville  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions, 
Optimists,  Exchange,  and  Civitan 
clubs;  the  Tourist  Bureau,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Fair,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


There  are  also  some  forty  -  odd 
county  contests  with  cash  awards,  one 
of  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Johnson 
City  Press  Chronicle  of  Washington 
County,  where  Boone's  Creek  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  interest  of  businessmen  in 
these  contests  is  nationwide.  The 
Farmers'  Club  of  the  Nashville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  em- 
ploys a  full  time  community  special- 
ist, Milburn  E.  Jones,  has  received 
letters  from  many  civic  organizations, 
from  local  chambers  of  commerce  in 
twenty  states,  and  from  Canadian 
groups,  requesting  information. 
Many  of  these  letters  say:  "We  have 
been  thinking  of  doing  something 
like  this  for  a  long  time." 

The  contests  are  profitable  for  the 
business  sponsors  both  immediately 
and  in  the  long  run.  While  no  busi- 
nessman who  contributes  to  the  cash 
contest  prizes  necessarily  gets  back 
dollar  for  dollar  on  what  he  pays  in, 
it  may  happen  if  he  is  a  dealer  in 
consumer  goods  that  he  gets  back 
considerably  more.  Here  are  a  few 
statistics  on  what  contest  communi- 
ties are  spending: 
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JAST    YEAR,   219    FARM    CONTEST   COM- 

munities  in  Middle  Tennessee  spent 
$500,000  on  electrical  appliances,  $800,- 
000  on  home  furnishings,  $1,400,000 
on  farm  machinery,  and  over  $4,000,- 
000  on  buildings  and  repairs.  In  a 
single  year,  Cash  Point  families  spent 
an  average  of  $1,010  per  family  on 
these  items.  Thirteen  contest  com- 
munities in  the  Chattanooga  area 
spent  $100,000  on  their  churches 
alone.  Very  conservatively  estimated, 
509  contest  communities,  many  of 
which  have  entered  the  contest  year 
after  year,  have  spent  at  least  $27,000,- 
000  to  improve  their  homes,  farms, 
and  communities. 

It  is  probably  the  retail  business- 
men in  county  seats  and  the  whole- 
sale producers  of  consumer  goods  in 
the  big  cities  who  feel  the  impact  of 
the  contest  farmer's  dollar  most  di- 
rectly. 

Businessmen  also  profit,  indirectly, 
if  farmers  are  able  to  take  some  of 
the  state's  tax  load  off  their  shoulders. 
When  farmers  improve  their  prop- 
erty, tax  values  on  farm  property  in- 
crease, and  the  city  man  gains  a 
helper.  In  1936  Berry  Benningfield 
bought  a  sixty  acre  farm  and  house 
in  Cash  Point  for  $750.  In  1947,  he 
was  offered  $6,000  for  the  same  place. 


Talbert  Hughes,  Federal  Farm  Loan 
official  and  a  founder  of  the  local 
Farmers  Institute  of  Washington 
County,  says  that  surveys  of  organ- 
ized communities  —  like  the  contest 
communities— show  that  the  longer  a 
farm  community  has  been  organized 
the  higher  the  land  values  are. 

Tennessee  businessmen  clearly 
know  the  relationship  between  their 
businesses  and  the  farmers'  incomes. 
"We  remember  with  a  shudder  how 
our  businesses  withered  when  the 
farmer  was  up  against  it  during  the 
Nineteen-thirty  depression,"  says  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  objective  of  Washing- 
ton county  businessmen,  where  farm- 
ers buy  60  percent  of  all  retail  goods, 
is  to  keep  farm  incomes  high. 

One  small  step  in  this  direction  is 
to  persuade  contest  farm  families  to 
raise  at  least  75  percent  of  their  own 
food.  This  device  conserves  family 
expenditures  and  at  the  same  time 
insures  better  nutrition.  In  Middle 
Tennessee  last  year,  6,000  out  of  6,600 
contest  families  raised  over  three 
fourths  of  their  food  and  planted 
4,000  winter  gardens.  In  addition,  \ 
they  canned  2,000,000  quarts  and 
froze  400,000  pounds  of  their  own 
produce. 

Intelligent  farming  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  profitable  than  muscle 
farming,  since  it  can  produce  not  only 
quantity  but  quality.  The  stock  of 
new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science 
piles  up  from  month  to  month.  Only 
a  minority  of  American  farmers  use 
any  part  of  this.  Those  who  do  have 
a  competitive  advantage  both  locally 
and  regionally.  Speeded  up  in  part 
by  the  improvement  contests,  all  the 
farmers  of  both  Cash  Point  and 
Boone's  Creek  have  during  the  last 
two  years  become  test  demonstration 
farmers. 


T, 


HE     LONG     RANGE      PHILOSOPHY     OF 

many  of  East  Tennessee's  business 
sponsors  was  expressed  by  Glen  Vine- 
yard, head  of  the  Deaver  Dry  Goods 
Co.  of  Knoxville  and  president  of  the 
East  Tennessee  Community  Improve 
ment  Committee  in  1947: 

"Industry  has  been  forging  ahead 
in  the  southern  states  faster  than  in 
some  other  regions.  The  farmer 
haven't  been  moving  ahead  as  rap- 
idly. If  we  could  keep  industry  and 
the  farmer  running  neck  and  neck, 
it  would  be  better  for  everybody." 

Actually,   many   of   the   Tennessee 
sponsors  have  become  so  interested  in 
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the  creative  pleasure  of  making  the 
contests  work,  that  they  have  become 
relatively  indifferent  about  the  profits. 
"Never  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my 
life,"  says  Mr.  Vineyard,  "not  even 
my  prizewinning  walking  horses." 

Not  only  does  the  number  of  com- 
munities entering  the  contests  increase 
every  year,  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
farmers  remains  at  high  tide.  No 
community  that  has  succeeded  in 
making  itself  over  has  any  intention 


of  stopping,  prize  or  no  prize.  The 
contests  were  the  answer  to  some 
deeply  felt  need. 


1     ARMERS  ARE  CUT  OFF  FROM  THE  REST 

of  the  country  by  a  wall  of  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  which  they  find 
it  difficult  to  surmount.  Ultimately 
they  would  like  to  buy  enough  status 
to  rate  along  with  business  and  or- 
ganized labor,  to  be  recognized  pub- 


licly as  one  of  the  powerful  and  cre- 
ative forces  in  American  life. 

Farmers  and  their  wives  are  buy- 
ing into  the  contests — with  both  their 
time  and  their  money.  The  reason 
apparently  is  because  they  are  here 
offered  merchandise  which  they  value 
highly  and  which  has  not  been  of- 
fered them  in  any  other  market. 
This  merchandise  is  a  higher  status 
for  themselves  and  their  children  in 
their  county  and  their  state. 


Carolinians  Go  for  Prizes,  Too 

Everybody  wins  as  stand-offish  farmers  get   together  in  community  improvement  effort 
•which  varies  the  Tennessee  theme  but  likewise  makes  rural  life  happier  and  healthier. 


JOHN  THOMASON 


TOPSOIL  SAVING  AND  THE  BUILDING 
of  a  country  parsonage  might 
not  ordinarily  be  connected.  But  C. 
C.  Nanny,  the  Poplar  Springs  Bap- 
tist preacher  in  Spartanburg  County, 
South  Carolina,  has  a  new  house  be- 
cause the  farmers  in  his  church  are 
taking  part  in  a  neighborhood  con- 
servation contest. 

"When  we  learned  to  work  to- 
gether on  one  undertaking,  we  found 
we  could  do  better  together. on  other 
things,"  Jake  Bridwell,  one  of  the 
leading  farmers,  explained.  "I  think 
this  community  organization  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  us  getting  together  to 
build  the  parsonage.  We've  developed 
:  pride  along  with  cooperation." 


The  Poplar  Springs  farmers  are 
taking  part  in  a  contest  which  they 
believe  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  uses  the  neighbor- 
hood conservation  technique  on  a 
countywide  scale,  over  an  area  of  six 
counties  around  Spartanburg.  Ten  or 
more  farmers  in  a  community  can 
form  an  entering  group.  Under  the 
rules,  they  work  together  in  building 
soil  for  eighteen  months  before  the 
judging,  their  work  being  measured 
against  that  of  all  other  contestants 
in  their  county.  The  winning  com- 
munity will  be  given  a  piece  of  farm 
machinery  adapted  to  joint  owner- 
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ship  and  cooperative  use. 

The  contest  makes  farming  no 
longer  an  isolated  struggle  but  mem- 
bership in  a  community  team — fight- 
ing erosion.  The  county  prize-win- 
ning group  will  be  the  one  with  the 
highest  individual  scores  in  applying 
specified  soil  conservation  practices, 
such  as  crop  rotation,  terracing  for 
water  disposal,  planting  of  perennial 
hay,  tree  planting  with  a  deduction' 
of  points  for  forest  fires,  and  perma- 
nent maintenance  of  good  practices. 

Although  the  contest  will  not  end 
until  July  15,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice officials  are  pleased  with  results 


The    barbecue    dinner    becomes    fundamental    with    community    cooperation 
.     .     .     all    the    community    is    winner    when    everyone    shares    the    work 
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Fanners  join  hands 

already  apparent.  The  present  spirit 
of  cooperation  arising  from  the  con- 
test proves  the  experts  can  be  wrong. 
When  the  contest  was  announced  in 
midsummer  1946,  the  wise  men  said 
the  Piedmont  farmers  of  South  and 
North  Carolina  were  too  independent 
ever  to  work  together,  even  to  help 
themselves.  The  farmers  themselves 
had  built  up  this  reputation  long  ago 
by  their  watchfulness  against  being 
indebted  to  any  man,  neighbor,  or 
stranger.  The  Carolina  farmer  is  in- 
dividualistic and  reserved.  Doing  new 
things  comes  hard  to  him.  He  has 
lived  on  his  land  for  years  and  many 
of  his  customs  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations.  Independence 
and  self-respect  mean  the  same  thing 
to  him.  Cooperation  between  neigh- 
bors was  not  practiced  because  the 
advantages  of  working  together  had 
never  been  explored. 
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HE  CONTEST  WAS  SPONSORED  BY  THE 

Spartanburg  newspapers,  the  Herald 
and  Journal,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  conversation  between  two  mea— 
William  A.  Townes,  the  publisher, 
and  Gordon  Webb,  member  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Current  In- 
formation Section.  Townes  was  only 
thirty-five  years  old,  a  newcomer  to 
Spartanburg  and  the  South.  He  is  a 
former  night  city  editor  of  the  Cleve- 


land Press,  and  was  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard.  Webb  is  a  Texan  and 
an  ex-newspaperman.  He  caught  the 
crusading  spirit  of  soil  conservation 
in  the  late  Thirties  and  has  served 
with  SCS  since  its  formation.  When 
Townes  expressed  a  desire  for  some 
civic  promotion  as  his  newspapers' 
contribution  to  the  Piedmont  section, 
Webb  had  a  plan  in  mind. 

The  streams  and  rivers  of  the  Pied- 
mont run  red  with  the  lifeblood  of 
the  region,  the  rich  red  clay  of  the 
soil.  This  is  an  old  section,  farmed 
by  English  and  Scotch  settlers  since 
the  early  1700's.  The  rolling  Blue 
Ridge  foothills  are  scarred  by  gullies 
and  ditches,  effects  of  water  erosion, 
and  the  land  is  tired  from  the  results 
of  a  one-crop  cotton  economy. 

Farming  is  the  backbone  of  the 
economic  life,  bringing  in  more  cash 
than  even  the  area's  large  industrial 
payroll.  Unscientific  practices  are 
stubbornly  followed,  even  though'  the 
Soil  Conservation  •  Service  has  been 
available  since  1937.  The  southeastern 
regional  office  of  SCS  is  located  in 
Spartanburg,  an  hour's  drive  from 
any  farm  in  the  six  counties.  Its  full 
facilities  have  never  been  used  locally. 
Farmers,  to  be  sure,  have  made  some 
use  of  modern  land  practices  in  ter- 
racing, contouring,  and  limited  crop 
rotation,  but  only  at  the  repeated  in- 
sistence of  the  various  conservation 
agents.  Neighborhood  conservation 
was  logical  from  a  soil  standpoint, 


While  two  one-time  individualists  watch   with  pride,   heavy-duty   equip- 
ment digs  to  make  a  dam  and  a  fish  pond  on  land  that  was  once  fallow 


but  it  ignored  the  psychology  of  tht 
individualistic  farmer. 

Townes  announced  the  contest  this 
way:  "We  looked  around  for  nearly 
a  year  to  determine  what  one  major 
project  we  could  undertake  that 
would  contribute  the  most  to  the 
present  and  future  stability  and  wel- 
fare of  our  six-county  Piedmont  com- 
munity. 

"We  decided  that  the  land  was 
basic  and  fundamental  to  our  region's 
well-being — as  it  is,  for  that  matter, 
to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  especially 
important  to  us  here.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  now,  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  the  best  time  to  spend 
money  and  urge  action  which  can 
permanently  improve  the  soil  that 
is  the  source  of  prosperity  and  secur- 
ity for  individual  farmers  and  the  en- 
tire community." 

The  publisher  also  predicted  a  few 
days  after  the  promotion  started: 

"N 

1    1  O    ONE    LOSES    IN    THIS    CONTEST. 

Everyone  gains.  The  efforts  of  no 
farmer  will  be  wasted.  Each  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  saving  of  the  soil 
on  his  farm.  .  .  .  Rewards  come  to 
farmers  entering  this  contest  in  an- 
other way.  The  contest  brings  neigh- 
boring groups  together.  .  .  .  Each  lit- 
tle community  becomes  more  closely 
knit  together  by  a  common  sense. 
The  farmers  learn  to  depend  upon 
and  to  have  confidence  in  one  an- 
other." 

The  precedent 
for  the  contest  was 
an  enterprise  in  the 
nearby  community 
of  Midway  in 
one  of  the  proposed 
Cherokee  County, 
contest  counties. 
The  Midway  plan 
was  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  farm- 
ers themselves  ,  not 
a  contest  but  a  self- 
help  experiment 
sponsored  locally 
and  guided  by  state 
and  federal  experts. 
More  about  Mid- 
way later. 

I  worked  with 
the  Spartanburg 
contest  promotion 
long  enough  to  re- 
alize that  the  en- 
rollment had  been 


successful.  The  five  and  a  half  months 
from  July  15,  1946,  to  January  1,  1947, 
saw  the  conversion  of  almost  1,500 
farmers  to  a  belief  that  group  conser- 
vation would  work.  The  initial  in- 
terest was  present.  They  entered  the 
contest  but  the  accomplishment  of 
the  long  range  goals  was  uncertain. 


J—I.VTE  IN  MARCH  THIS  YEAR,  i  WENT 
back  to  the  Poplar  Springs  commun- 
ity to  learn  some  of  the  results.  The 
contest  would  run  another  four 
months  but  already  many  advantages 
were  evident  other  than  the  mere 
saving  of  topsoil.  The  growth  of  co- 
operation and  organization  has  meant 
increased  pride  and  many  new  in- 
terests. 

The  parsonage  was  a  typical  de- 
velopment. Jake  Bridwell  had  given 
the  land,  other  farmers  were  giving 
their  time  as  carpenters  and  brick- 
masons.  In  the  church  itself,  the  in- 
creased prosperity  had  brought  up 
the  number  of  members  tithing  from 
eight  to  twenty. 

Most  social  activities  centered  in 
the  churches  before  the  soil  group 
was  formed.  Now,  in  addition,  meet- 
ings are  held  each  month  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  conservation  techniques 
and  the  progress  of  experiments  in 
other  sections.  Interest  has  broadened 
beyond  just  the  Poplar  Springs  hori- 
zons. Other  social  events  have  also 
resulted.  Bridwell  sponsored  a  dinner 
meeting  of  his  group  in  Spartanburg 
where  the  speaker  was  the  state  SCS 
conservationist.  The  wives  of  -  con- 
testing farmers  gave  a  fish  fry  for 
sixty-five  people,  the  biggest  social 
occasion  the  Poplar  Springs  commun- 
ity ever  saw. 

Cooperation  and  neighborliness  do 
not  always  mean  fish  fries,  however. 
Take  the  case  of  H.  C.  Arthur,  man- 
ager of  the  600-acre  Means  farm  in 
the  Poplar  Springs  section.  Last  fall, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  decided  to 
retire.  But  his  neighbors  had  other 
ideas.  His  vigor  and  ability  were  too 
valuable  to  the  contest  for  him  to  be 
lost.  A  delegation  of  farmers  argued 
their  case  for  cooperation,  and  Arthur 
agreed  to  remain  on  the  job  until 
judging  is  completed  this  summer. 

"I've  been  in  this  community  thir- 
teen years  and  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing as  fine  as  this,"  Arthur  told  me. 
"This  contest  has  put  new  life  in  the 
community  and  given  us  all  a  new 
interest  in  our  work." 

He   explained   the    sharing   system 


— John  Thomason  is  a  South  Caro- 
lina newspaper  man  who  has  gone 
on  to  less  journalistic  activities. 
After  three  and  a  half  years  as  a 
reserve  officer  on  active  duty  in  the 
navy  he  was  national  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Scientists  for 
Atomic  Education,  now  is  execu- 
tive director  for  North  Carolina  of 
the  United  World  Federalists. 


the  farmers  have  worked  out  for  use 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  "One 
man  on  a  small  farm  can't  own  ev- 
erything he  needs  but  if  one  of  us 
wants  some  piece  of  machinery,_he 
just  goes  to  see  the  man  that  owns 
one  and  borrows  it.  We  keep  our 
machinery  working  on  a  shuttle 
schedule.  That  sort  of  thing  just 
wasn't  heard  of  before  we  had  a  com- 
mon interest." 

Anothei  Poplar  Springs  farmer, 
Stacey  Williams,  had  grown  a  crop 
of  620  pounds  of  sericea  lespedeza 
seed,  a  valuable  grass  in  the  fight 
against  erosion.  An  outside  buyer 
offered  him  five  cents  over  the  pre- 
vailing price  for  it,  but  he  turned  it 
down.  Instead  he  parceled  out  the 
seeds  to  his  fellow  contestants  at  the 
market  price,  a  $32  contribution  to 
cooperation.  • 

A  highway  through  Poplar  Springs 
has  dumped  excess  water  into  neigh- 
boring fields  for  years.  Nothing  was 
done  about  it  because  no  one  took 
the  lead.  Last  year,  Bridwell  called 
on  the  state  highway  department  to 
rework  the  shoulders  and  improve 
the  drainage  of  the  ditches.  The  grass 
and  dirt  removed  is  being  distributed 
along  gullies  near  the  road  to  start 
new  vegetation,  and  the  backing-up  of 
surface  water  is  stopped. 
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HE   CONTEST    IS    PRODUCING   RESULTS. 

Pride  and  prosperity  are  developing 
as  the  land  is  improved.  True  com- 
munity life  is  emerging  from  the  as- 
sociation of  neighbors  in  a  joint  en- 
terprise. 

The  initial  plan  at  Midway  got 
under  way  about  two  years  before 
Townes  and  Webb  discussed  their 
contest  project.  Midway  was  a  typical 
Piedmont  farming  community,  ex- 
cept for  one  resident,  Edward  C.  Mc- 
Arthur.  Midway  grew  more  cotton 
than  was  healthy  for  the  land  or  the 
growers.  Grain  and  grass  production 
were  low.  Cattle  growing  was  almost 
non-existent. 

But  Mr.  Mac  was  a  man  of  bound- 


less energy  and  real  ability.  He  owned 
an  automobile  agency  in  Gaffney,  the 
county  seat,  and  farmed  at  Midway. 
He  gave  casual  assent  to  conservation 
talk,  had  agreed  to  serve  as  district 
conservation  supervisor,  but  he  him- 
self admitted  he  never  really  took  an 
interest  until  late  in  1943. 

He  came  up  with  his  plan  at  a 
meeting  of  upper  South  Carolina  dis- 
trict supervisors  in  February,  1944.  He 
suggested  the  concentration  of  effort 
on  a  single  show  window  to  reveal 
the  advantages  and  sell  the  idea  to 
other  farmers.  He  agreed  to  take  the 
lead  in  his  own  community. 

Thus  Midway  became  the  center  of 
an  experiment  in  conservation  that 
has  gone  far  beyond  scientific  farm- 
ing. Twenty-five  farmers  put  in  their 
land  with  McArthur  in  the  project  to 
determine  the  value  of  following  all 
the  practices  recommended  by  SCS. 
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MAY     1948 


ECHNICIANS     MOVED     IN     AND    MADE 

surveys.  They  considered  adjoining 
farms  as  a  single  land  unit,  which 
called  for  continuous  terracing  and 
combined  effort  by  the  owners.  Sites 
for  ponds  were  selected.  Woodlots 
were  planted  with  trees  furnished  by 
the  states.  Gullies  were  covered  with 
kudzu  vines  and  the  tired  land  was 
turned  to  pasture  in  lespedeza  and 
fodino  plantings.  Income  dropped 
temporarily  because  a  great  deal  of 
land  was  taken  out  of  production. 
But  the  participating  farmers  held  on. 
They  had  advice  from  district  super- 
visors, the  vocational-agriculture  de- 
partment, the  extension  division  of 
the  state's  Clemson  College,  the  fed- 
eral Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  state  forestry 
service. 

Pretty  soon  farm  income  increased 
sharply.  This  was  what  the  SCS  offi- 
cials had  been  hoping  for  to  convince 
other  farmers.  Production  after  two 
years  showed  these  gains  per  acre: 
cotton,  290  pounds  to  500;  corn  10 
bushels  to  30;  oats  20  bushels  to  75; 
wheat  10  bushels  to  25. 

This  signal  success  at  Midway  was 
the  deciding  factor  with  Townes  in 
undertaking  the  contest.  He  believed 
that  farmers  would  be  more  inter- 
ested in  building  their  land  when 
their  neighbors  were  doing  the  same 
and  all  were  helping  toward  a  defi- 
nite goal  and  a  prize.  He  set  the  ob- 
jectives as  "more  money  crops,  in- 
cluding livestock  and  grains,  as  well 
as  farm  group  cooperation  and  con- 
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Farmers  join  hands 

servation   of  topsoil   by   proper   use." 

The  Herald-Journal's  "Conserva- 
tion Edition,"  announcing  the  con- 
test, appeared  July  14,  1946.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  had  worked  out 
contest  rules  and  systems  of  scoring. 
All  the  state  and  federal  agencies, 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
Midway  success,  were  called  on  for 
support  on  a  larger  scale.  The  back- 
ing of  local  farm  implement  dealers 
and  feed  merchants  was  won  and  the 
prizes  were  selected.  The  paper  itself 
would  award  $1200  to  each  county 
winner;  feed,  fertilizer,  even  a  row- 
boat  were  put  up  by  merchants.  And 
the  winners  wives  would  wear  orchids, 
contributed  by  flower  shops.  In  all, 
prizes  totalling  over  $5,000  were  ad- 
ded by  local  merchants. 

Free  copies  of  the  special  edition 
were  placed  in  every  RFD  mailbox 
in  the  six  counties  within  the  contest, 
Spartanburg,  Cherokee,  Union,  and 
Laurens  counties  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Polk  and  Rutherford  in  North 
Carolina.  Soil  saving  was  the  theme — 
in  pictures,  maps,  features,  editorials. 

Meetings  of  farmers  were  held  in 
country  schoolhouses,  churches,  store 
porches,  peach  sheds,  canning  houses, 
community  buildings,  and  farm  house 
parlors.  Whole  communities  turned 
out  for  supper  meetings. 

The  number  of  groups  wanting  to 
find  out  about  the  competition  in- 
creased so  quickly  that  new  speakers 
had  to  be  recruited.  The  SCS  per- 
sonnel was  limited.  All  could  not  be 
detailed  to  a  small  six-county  section. 
Newspaper  employees  and  public 
spirited  citizens  boned  up  on  conser- 
vation and  went  out  to  organize  the 
farmers. 

The   newspaper  business  manager, 
Edgar   A.   Gwynne,   became   one   of 
the  most  effective  speakers  in  the  sec- 
tion.    He    was    an    able 
lecturer,  and  his  sermon 
on    the   soil   brought   in- 
vitation   from     church 
brotherhoods     and    civic 
clubs    as    well    as    farm 
meetings,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  many  new 
groups. 

John  Lofton,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Herald, 
spent  his  evenings  speak- 
ing on  conservation  and 
photographing  the  meet- 
ings. The.  Herald's  wo- 
men's page,  edited  by 


Dee  Rainwater,  gave  large  space  to 
conservation  from  the  farm  woman's 
viewpoint  and  professional  women 
were  interviewed  for  other  facets  of 
the  problem. 

A  farm  editor,  Tom  Moore,  was 
hired,  full  time.  Later  the  SCS  de- 
tailed one  of  its  information  special- 
ists to  writing  publicity.  John  McKin- 
ney,  now  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Progressive  Farmer,  spoke  at  meet- 
ings, wrote  news  stories  of  the  same 
meetings,  dug  up  feature  articles  on 
properly  conserved  farms,  took  photo- 
graphs and  prepared  picture  layouts. 
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cARTHUR    WAS    KEYNOTER   AT    THE 

first  meeting  of  a  group  of  forty 
farmers  in  Polk  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  told  them:  "Today  is  the 
day  of  organization.  If  you're  not  or- 
ganized, you  can't  get  to  first  base. 
Let's  show  the  world  that  we  Ameri- 
cans as  free  citizens  can  save  our  soil 
and  organize  into  neighborhood  farm 
groups — and  do  it  all  voluntarily." 
His  weather-lined  face  and  work- 
worn  hands  won  the  respect  of  the 
reserved  farmers  who  had  turned  out. 
His  simple  explanation  gained  their 
confidence.  The  contest,  he  explained, 
was  on  a  county  basis.  When  ten 
groups  of  ten*  or  more  farmers  had 
formed  organizations,  the  county 
would  be  eligible  to  compete,  cover- 
ing the  two-year  period  from  July 
1946  to  July  1948  with  entry  closing 
January  1,  1947.  Scoring  methods 
would  be  uniform  and  the  same 
judges  would  inspect  all  groups. 

McArthur,  of  course,  after  his  suc- 
cess at  Midway  and  his  growing  en- 
thusiasm, became  the  hero  of  Pied- 
mont soil  conservation.  The  Progres- 
sive Farmer  magazine  named  him 
its  Man  of  the  Year  for  1946.  He 
helped  form  a  national  association  of 
conservation  district  governing  bodies 
;md  became  its  first  president.  His  aid 
was  invaluable  in  organ- 
izing the  contest  and  he 
saw  little  Midways 
springing  up  all  over  the 
six  counties.  Then,  last 
fall,  he  met  death  tragic- 
ally in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident while  coming 
home  from  a  soil  con- 
servation meeting. 

Publisher  Townes  him- 
self went  about  to  meet- 
ings, explaining  the  in- 
terest of  his  newspapers 
in  sponsoring  conserva- 
tion. The  basic  need  of 


the  region,  he  said,  was  for  greater 
agricultural  productivity.  "The  whole 
nation  is  watching  the  progress  of  our 
little  Piedmont  contest  to  judge  its 
value  for  application  elsewhere,"  he 
told  them. 

The  number  of  competing  groups 
kept  increasing.  Community  after 
community  was  visited  and  organ- 
ized. In  each  county  the  necessary 
ten  communities  were  organized 
within  the  first  two  months.  Two  all- 
Negro  groups  were  formed,  and  one 
all  ex-GIs. 

The  communities  were  scattered 
geographically  over  the  six  counties: 
State  Line,  Ashworth,  Beaver  Dam, 
White  Plains,  Gowdeysville,  John 
Dodd,  Rainbow  Lake,  Poplar  Springs, 
Woodruff,  Pleasant  Falls,  Bethany, 
Ora  Hickory  Tavern,  Waterloo, 
Cross  Hill,  Howell,  Lockhart  Junc- 
tion, Hughes  Johnson,  Santuc,  Car- 
lisle, and  Cross  Keys  in  South  Caro- 
lina; Sandy  Springs,  Columbus, 
Tryon,  Saluda,  Harris,  Forest  City, 
and  Rutherfordton  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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HEN     THE     CLOSING     DATE     CAME, 

more  had  enrolled  than  any  of  us 
had  supposed  to  be  possible.  By  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947,  1,448  farmers  (7  percent 
of  those  in  the  six  counties)  had  en- 
tered 89  groups  which  represented 
203,000  acres  of  land  (14  percent  of 
tillable  land  in  the  areas). 

It  is  still  too  early  to  write  a  full 
verdict  on  the  contest  but  many  of 
its  features  are  notable.  It  has  pro- 
duced certainly  the  greatest  interest 
in  conservation  yet  seen  in  this  region. 
In  three  of  the  competing  counties, 
429  conservation  plans  were  drawn 
last  year.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  annual  average  for  the  previous 
eight  years,  since  the  district  had  been 
formed. 

Farmers  in  unorganized  communi- 
ties have  asked  for  individual  assist- 
ance in  stopping  erosion.  They  have 
been  convinced  by  observation  on 
nearby  farms.  In  the  Arrowwood  sec- 
tion, H.  L.  Painter,  a  vocational-agri- 
culture teacher,  returned  from  Army 
service  after  the  entries  were  closed. 
His  interest  brought  about  an  active 
group  which  follows  SCS  recommen- 
dations in  the  same  manner  as  the 
contestants,  although  formed  too  late 
to  be  eligible  for  prizes. 

Interracial  groups  were  not  formed; 

but  the  contest  has  smoothed  the  way 

to  better  relations  between  white  and 

(Continued  on  page  279) 
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Family  Ties  to  Stand  the  Strains 

Young  people  ask  this  distinguished  teacher:  How  can  we  do  a  better  job  of 
family-building    than    our   elders    have  done?    Here  he  offers  some  answers. 


EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

THE    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE         Gradually,  it  became  clear  to  me 
on  Family  Life  this  month  will     that  the  basic  question  underlying  the 

earnest  inquiry  into  family  strength 
was  philosophic,  not  factual.  These 
young  people  were  not  asking  for  a 
formula.  They  were  searching  for 
values  which  could  be  translated  into 
action,  personal  values  which  if  real- 
ized would  make  their  own  families 
resilient  and  strong. 

The  remainder  of  this  essay  is  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  to  clarify 
certain  elements  of  strength  for  mod- 

i    ...,,,,.^,    „..„..  .A   j^u,i6    ,^i...Uji  i.o^.,     ern  families,  that  is,  to  define  desir- 

during  the  question  period  and  in  a     able  goals.   This  is  an  experiment.   I     nation  in  the  world  to  furnish  suit- 
somber  voice  asks,  "Professor  Linde-     earnestly  beg  my  readers  to  consider     able   shelter;   changing   standards  of 


HE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
on  Family  Life  this  month  will 
offer  specialists  an  opportunity  to  take 
apart  and  put  together  again  our  old- 
est and,  according  to  some,  our  most 
precariously  balanced  social  institu- 
tion. I  wish  I  might  have  had  some 
of  these  experts  at  my  side  during 
the  past  year  or  more  as  I  lectured 
to  high  school  audiences,  college  stu- 
dents, and  forums  in  many  widely 
scattered  communities. 

What  would  the  expert  say,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a   young  veteran  rises 


two  major  factors.  One  is  the  ancient 
institution  known  as  the  family,  and 
the  other  a  civilization  which  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  each  succeeding 
generation  to  build  strong  and  re- 
silient families. 

"Enemies"  of  the  modern  family 
unquestionably  include  these: 

Mobility,  that  is,  the  increasing 
movement  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies; economic  insecurity,  which  ren- 
ders planning  difficult  for  all,  and  im- 
possible for  many;  the  housing  para,- 
dox,  or  the  inability  of  the  richest 


man,  in  this  kind  of  world,  what 
chances  do  you  really  think  our  gen- 
eration has  to  build  decent,  strong 
families?" 

Or  how  would  he  confront  the  high 
school  students  who  had  been  asked 
to  name  in  order  of  priority  what 
they  considered  to  be  America's  most 
pressing  domestic  problems  and  had 
placed  first  on  their  list  "better  family 
life"? 

There  was  a  poignant  quality  in 
the  questions  flung  at  me,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  asked. 
These  young  people  were  searching 
for  some  assurance  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  a  better  job  of  family-building 
than  their  elders  had  done;  what  they 
were  seeking  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  answers  of  those  same  elders.  Ad- 
vice from  specialists  in  child  psychol- 
ogy, health,  dietetics,  education,  rec- 
reation had  aggravated  some  of  the 
difficulties  because  the  solutions  of- 
fered were  too  narrow  and  technical, 
or  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  here  and  now. 

I  soon  recognized  that  this  was  a 
challenge,  and  took  it  as 
a  responsibility  to  find 
answers  for  these  young 
people.  It  became  my 
personal  stint.  It  haunted 
me  and  drove  me  to  vari- 
ous experiments. 
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themselves  collaborators  and  critics.  I 
should  feel  happy  if  I  knew  that 
many  others  were  engaged  in  this 
search  for  new  values  for  family  life; 
and  I  should  appreciate  critical  ap- 
praisals of  the  goals  and  values  which 
I  formulate,  and  especially  those 
which  appear  to  depart  from  conven- 
tional conceptions. 


M. 


IMMEDIATE   ENDEAVOR   IS   TO  AN- 

swer  the  one  searching  question: 
What  constitutes  family  strength?  I 
am  discussing  this  because  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  deal  with  means 
until  we  know  the  ends  we  have  in 
view. 

The  answers  I  am  going  to  set 
down  here  are  tentative.  None  of 
them  is  revolutionary,  and,  standing 
alone,  few  of  them  are  even  new. 
But  when  I  offered  them  to  my  audi- 
ences of  recent  months,  they  seemed 
to  generate  fruitful  discussion,  and  to 
give  some  direction  to  groping  minds 
and  spirits. 

The  equation  of  our  problem  has 


sexual  behavior;  inadequate  and  an- 
tiquated welfare  services,  for  families 
with  special  difficulties;  the  decline  of 
the  religious  sentiment;  war  and  the 
fear  of  war. 

Each  of  these  influences,  operating 
alone,  is  a  distinct  threat  to  stable 
family  life;  when  two  or  more  func- 
tion in  concert  the  threat  becomes 
ominous. 

It  seems  fair  to  state  that  the  es- 
sence of  our  problem  is  this:  we  are 
living  in  a  dominant  and  accelerated 
industrial  civilization  and  we  have 
not  learned  how  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain strong  families  in  it.  Sex  mores, 
religion,  and  war  are  not  as  directly 
related  to  industrial  civilization  as  the 
other  factors,  but  they  are  integral  to 
its  pattern. 

Let  me  now  suggest  a  half  dozen 
elements  which  seem  to  me  essential 
to  family  strength: 

J\  strong  family  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  fair  division  of  labor  and 
in  which  it  is  ta\en  for  granted  that 
each  member  will  play  his  part. 


— Eduard  C.  Lindeman  is  in  wide  demand  as  lecturer 
and  discussion  group  leader,  specializing  in  the 
urgent  issues  of  current  American  life.  When  he  is 
on  his  home  base,  he  is  professor  of  social  philosophy 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia 
University. 


How  simple  it  is  to 
state  such  a  rule,  and 
how  difficult  to  put  into 
operation!  What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  appropriate 
family  function  of  the 
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The  family 


father  whose  entire  day  is  spent  away 
from  home  in  a  factory,  a  store,  or 
an  office.  Or  that  father  whose  home 
is  in  a  suburb  and  whose  work  is 
thirty  miles  away  in  the  metropolis, 
completely  outside  the  home  commun- 
ity? Unless  he  is  a  farmer,  or  one  of 
a  very  small  group  whose  studio  or 
office  is  in  his  home,  the  American 
father  leaves  in  the  morning  before 
the  family  processes  are  well  under 
way  and  returns  at  night  when  the 
daily  round  has  run  its  course.  As  a 
result,  he  has  a  sort  of  second-hand 
knowledge  of  family  life. 

But  suppose  the  mother  also  works 
away  from  home,  as  many  American 
women  find  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  do?  Then  she,  too,  loses  direct 
contact  with  the  vital  processes  which 
constitute  the  natural  history  of  a 
family,  and  the  family  as  an  entity  is 
truncated  and  distorted. 

If  I  am  asked  to  bring  forth  a  so- 
Kition  for  the  problem  of  the  com- 
muting parent,  the  parent  who  is  the 
family's  meal-ticket  but  not  full  time 
participant,  I  must  reply  that  there 
is  no  short  term  solution.  Some  day 
we  shall  be  able  to  plan  our  com- 
munities, both  the  central  cores  and 
the  residential  satellites,  with  more 
skill  and  with  some  notion  of  con- 
sequences to  families,  but  that  day  is 
still  far  off. 

But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  a  fair  division  of  labor  in 
the  modern  home,  it  must  be  a  part 
of  education  for  family  life  to  learn 
how  to  apportion  functions  and  du- 
ties with  respect  to  time,  capacity,  and 
inclination.  Otherwise,  family  weak- 
ness will  continue  to  increase,  regard- 
less of  economic  status. 


/».  strong  family   is   one   in    which 
open   budgets  are  openly  arrived  at. 

All  members  of  the  family  group, 
I  think,  have  a  right  to  know  what 
the  family  income  is  and  how  it  is 
expended.  They  also  have  a  right,  in 
accordance  with  their  capacities,  to 
participate  in  policy-making  and  to 
help  determine  priorities  in  family 
spending.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness when  the  pecuniary  aspects  of 
family  life  are  kept  secret.  This  leads 
to  other  concealments  and  in  the  end 
destroys  the  confidence  upon  which 
strength  depends. 

An  earnest  mother  recently  asked 


me  whether  in  my  opinion  her  col- 
lege-age son  had  the  right  to  question 
his  father  about  the  family  income.  I 
was  tempted  to  say  that  it  was  prob- 
ably too  late  to  begin  to  practice 
family  honesty,  but  I  managed  to 
count  ten  before  answering.  I  in- 
quired into  the  reasons  for 
the  son's  request  and 
learned  he  felt  he  needed 
this  information  in  order  to 
plan  his  education.  The 
mother  recognized  the  boy's 
problem,  but  she  still  looked 
dubious  as  she  departed, 
saying,  "Well,  I'll  have  to 
talk  it  over  again  with  his 
father;  he  thinks  the  boy's 
request  was  impertinence." 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether 
this  family  should  be  considered 
strong  or  weak. 

IF  instead  of  unity,  its  goal  is  uni- 
formity, a  family  cannot  achieve 
strength. 

That  is,  unless  individual  differ- 
ences are  recognized,  cherished,  and 
utilized,  families  will  be  internally 
weak  in  almost  direct  proportion  as 
externally  they  appear  to  be  strong. 

Diversity  is  a  rule  of  nature.  Any 
organism  which  tends  toward  strati- 
fied sameness  loses  the  ability  to  adapt 
to  changing  circumstances.  Differ- 
ence, in  other  words,  is  essential  to 
adjustment.  Further,  the  rule  of  di- 
versity is  one  of  the  chief  distinguish- 
ing marks  between  democracy  and 
totalitarianism,  and  families  in  a 
democratic  culture  must  provide  ex- 
perience in  democratic  behavior. 

The  difficulties  here  are  formidable. 
The  household  must  be  managed 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and 
money.  The  simplest  way  to  attain 
order  is  to  impose  uniformity.  Par- 
ents who  insist  upon  obedience  to 
specific  rules  often  hold  that  their 
children  are  "well  in  hand."  But  it 
is  just  such  families  that  later  are  rent 
by  revolt.  Genuine  strength  in  any 
democratic  institution  is  a  product  of 
unity  through  diversity. 

iO  trength  comes  to  a  family  when 
its  sense  of  unity  is  both  consciously 
and  critically  cultivated. 

Family    affections   are    strong   and" 
enduring.    But  family  hates  are 
equally   strong,  and  fateful  in  their 
long   term   consequences.    According 


to  tradition — and  to  literature — New 
Englanders  were  long  characterized 
by  such  a  sense  of  family,  of  distinc- 
tion of  family,  that  relationships  out- 
side the  family  were  full  of  prickles. 
This  is  not  what  I  mean  by  a  family 
sense  of  unity.  Snobbishness,  isola- 
tionism, external  demonstra- 
tions of  superiority  cannot 
produce  unity.  What  I  seek 
is  a  family  feeling  condu- 
cive to  free  criticism  and 
unaffected  love.  Here  we 
need  some  new  devices. 

One  I  suggest  is  to  keep 
a  family  log.  This  is  a  sup- 
plement to  the  family  al- 
bum, a  running  account  of 
events,  inside  the  family 
circle,  with  critical  interpretations. 
It  used  to  be  a  New  England  custom 
for  the  father  to  keep  a  journal  but 
this  registered  only  one  individual's 
sense  of  family.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  a  cooperative  record  with  everyone 
participating  and  with  each  member 
of  the  circle  free  to  review  all  that 
has  been  recorded.  By  this  means, 
each  family  might  evolve  a  genuine 
feeling  of  cohesion  without  undue 
pride,  or  that  family  conceit  which 
complicates  later  adjustments. 

r  amily   strength   is   augmented   by 
the  perspective  of  humor. 

Genuine  humor  is  not  the  antithesis 
of  tragedy;  it  derives  from  confidence, 
from  faith  in  one's  self  and  in  one's 
fellows.  Those  who  cannot  see  them- 
selves in  ludicrous  roles  are  usually 
egocentric  and  rather  stupid.  True 
humor  invariably  carries  a  kernel  of 
truth  within  itself  and  at  the  same 
time  helps  make  truth  more  bearable. 
Some  families  seem  utterly  humor- 
less; others  share  a  characteristic  hu- 
mor. And  when  the  humor  shows 
itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  confidence  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
inner  strength. 

I  have  emphasized  "genuine"  and 
"true"  humor  since  there  are  current 
devices  for  inducing  laughter  which 
are  anything  but  humorous.  Some 
contemporaries  seem  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  humor  and  wise- 
cracking— that  pseudo-wit  which  so 
frequently  passes  as  humor  on  the 
stage,  in  the  movies,  in  the  so-called 
comics,  and  on  the  radio. 

I  have  also  seen  in  some  families 
a  kind  of  secret  humor,  which  shuts 
(Continued  on  page  280) 
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Adoptions:  Maryland's  Better  Way 

The  outstanding  effort  of  one  state  to  bring  order  into  a  chaotic 
field,  while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  both  children  and  parents. 


IN  CITIES  AS  WIDELY  SEPARATED  AS 
Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Minneapolis,  there  recently  have 
been  much  -  publicized  "adoption 
cases,"  ugly  and  bitter.  At  the  center 
of  each  argument  and  counter-argu- 
ment about  statutory  requirements, 
judi.cial  rulings,  welfare  agency  prac- 
tices, and  personal  longings,  there 
were  heartbroken  adults  and 
wretched,  frightened  children.  The 
legal  device  of  adoption  is  a  time- 
honored  way  to  help  fill  the  need  of 
many  homes  for  children,  and  of 
many  homeless  children  for  parental 
love  and  protection.  But  in  hundreds 
of  American  communities  today  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  study  of 
present  methods  of  bringing  homes 
and  children  together,  and  for 
strengthening  the  safeguards  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  their  administration. 

A  good  adoption  law,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  should  protect  three 
groups  of  people — children,  their  par- 
ents, and  their  adopting  parents. 

Maryland's  fifty-year-old  law  (re- 
placed in  June  1947)  protected  none 
of  these.  Under  its  confusing  and  in- 
adequate provisions  there  occurred 
experiences  like  those  of  a  girl  I  shall 
call  Margaret. 

The  old  law  prohibited  the  separa- 
tion of  mother  and  child  until  the 
child  was  six  months  old.  This  re- 
quirement could  be  evaded,  and  usu- 
ally was,  by  certification  by  two  doc- 
tors that  separation  was  necessary  for 
the  physical  welfare  of  mother,  child 
or  both. 

By  this  device  Margaret  got  rid  of 
her  illegitimate  child,  soon  after  he 
was  born.  Daughter  of  a  prominent 
man  in  a  small  community,  Margaret 
had  kept  her  secret  by  going  to  a 
strange  city  for  a  long 
visit.  Free  again,  she  re- 
turned home  to  pick  up 
the  threads  of  her  life. 

But  Margaret  felt  far 
from  free;  she  was  tor- 
mented by  worry  over 


EVELYN  SEELEY 

her  child  and  haunted  by  a  desire  to 
see  him.  Finally,  she  went  to  a  wel- 
fare agency  and  told  one  of  the  work- 
ers the  whole  story,  including  an 
agreement  she  had  made  with  the 
adopting  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank, 
that  they  allow  her  to  visit  the  child 
each  year. 

The  worker  pointed  out  the  unwis- 
dom of  this  arrangement.  She  made  it 
clear  to  Margaret  that  she  must  either 
reclaim  her  baby  or  give  him  up; 
there  was  no  middle  course.  Margaret 
felt  that  if  she  acknowledged  her  son 
and  kept  him  with  her,  he  would  be 
ostracized  and  made  unhappy;  nor 
was  she  sure  that  she  would  be  able 
to  support  him.  The  safest  thing,  they 
finally  agreed,  would  be  to  begin 
afresh — to  place  the  child  in  another 
home,  less  casually  chosen,  and  with- 
out the  chance  of  future  interference 
from  Margaret. 

When  the  worker  learned  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blank  had  filed  a  petition 
to  adopt,  she  felt  obligated  to  tell  the 
judge  what  she  knew  of  the  case.  The 
judge  talked  with  the  Blanks,  stress- 
ing the  insecurity  involved  in  the 
mother's  attitude  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  child's  whereabouts.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  give  up  the  baby  for 
placement  elsewhere,  but  they  refused 
to  consider  this.  The  judge  did  not 
feel  that  he  himself  could  forbid  the 
adoption — the  papers  were  in  order, 
the  home  seemed  satisfactory,  the 
parents  were  devoted  to  the  child. 
With  the  adoption  completed,  the 
parents  said  they  were  going  to  a 
place  where  the  baby's  mother  would 
be  unable  to  trace  them.  They  would 
run  away.  That  was  the  solution. 

Maryland's  old  law  did  not  protect 
Margaret,  her  son,  or  the  couple  who 
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adopted  the  boy;  it  left  them  all  ex- 
posed to  anxiety  and  unhappiness. 
And  that  was  just  one  phase  of  the 
law's  inadequacy. 

For  some  years,  the  old  law's  critics 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  amend  it. 
But  when,  in  1945,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia adoption  laws  were  tightened 
to  drive  "baby  farming"  and  the  black 
market  out  of  the  capital,  a  commis- 
sion of  Maryland  lawyers,  social  work- 
ers, clergymen,  and  club  women  was 
spurred  to  action  to  prevent  this  ques- 
tionable traffic  from  moving  over  the 
District  line  into  their  state. 

J.N  ITS  STUDY  OF  ADOPTION  PROCEDURES, 

the  commission  found  other  place- 
ments as  vulnerable  as  that  of  Mar- 
garet's child.  There  was  Jimmy,  for 
example,  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  heard 
about  through  a  hospital.  They  took 
him  home  and  made  him  legally  their 
son  before  they  were  aware  he  had 
an  incurable  physical  handicap.  By 
the  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  realized  that 
they  had  assumed  the  burden  of  an 
invalid,  they  were  too  fond  of  Jimmy 
to  give  him  up.  Yet  they  were  ill- 
equipped  to  meet  the  financial  and 
emotional  cost  of  his  care,  and  their 
parenthood  became  a  martyrdom. 

Or  the  story  of  Mrs.  D,  who  was 
helped  to  adopt  a  baby  "because  it 
would  be  good  for  her,"  but  who 
proved  to  be  so  immature  emotion- 
ally that  she  treated  her  child  like  a 
doll  to  be  dressed  up  and  shown  off 
and  otherwise  neglected.  In  a  few 
months,  the  baby  had  to  be  taken 
away  from  her. 

The  study  from  which  Maryland's 
new  legislation  grew  showed  that  90 
percent  of  placements  each  year  were 
being  made  independ- 
ently,   only    10    percent 
through    licensed    agen- 
cies.   It   showed   a   con- 
siderable   black    market, 
but  this  was  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  adoptions  that 
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"The  legal  device  of  adoption  is  a  time-honored  way  to   help   fill   the  need  of  many  homes  for  children 


Henry  C.   Johnson 


could  be  labeled,  like  the  cases  of 
Margaret,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  and 
even  that  of  Mrs.  D,  "well-meaning, 
but  irresponsible."  It  found  that  the 
majority  of  children  placed  for  adop- 
tion in  Maryland — as  in  every  state — 
are  born  out  of  wedlock,  calling  for 
special  legal  safeguards. 


lk_/TUDYING   THE  LAW,  THE  COMMISSION 

found  that  children  were  being  placed 
by  unlicensed  intermediaries:-  (1)  in 
unstable  homes,  which  broke  up 
shortly  after  the  child  was  adopted; 
(2)  with  parents  unsuited  for  their 
responsibility,  because  they  were  too 
old,  too  ill,  or  too  unstable;  (3)  with 
parents  infatuated  with  a  child  at 
adoption,  but  unable  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  routine  care;  (4)  children  with 
high  IQs  with  parents  of  limited  ca- 
pacity, and  vice  versa;  (5)  adoptions 
for  the  wrong  reasons — for  example, 
to  hold  a  breaking  home  together. 
And  they  found  the  black  market, 
trading  in  children  for  profit. 

Framers  of  the  new  law  set  out  to 
make  these  types  of  placement  diffi- 
cult from  beginning  to  end.  They  saw 
that  when  a  child  once  has  been 
placed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  court  to  deny  a  petition  for  adop- 
tion, however  dubious  the  circum- 
stances. 

Two  bills,  passed  after  many  com- 


promises and  now  constituting  the 
Maryland  law,  sought  to  bring  adop- 
tion under  responsible  control.  They 
established  a  procedure  not  too  rigid 
or  detailed  for  convenient  use.  They 
sought  to  facilitate  desirable  adoptions, 
while  discouraging  the  undesirable. 
It  ought  to  be  easier,  their  sponsors 
felt,  for  the  right  people  to  adopt, 
harder  for  the  wrong  ones.  It  ought 
to  be  simpler  to  adopt  a  child  by 
sound  than  by  risky  methods.  Place- 
ment solely  for  financial  profit  should 
be  prevented  by  punishment  of  those 
who  engage  in  this  heartless  traffic. 
The  Maryland  law,  which  went 
into  effect  in  June  1947,  is  regarded 
widely  as  among  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, enlightened  in  philosophy,  and 
modern  in  the  procedures  it  pre- 
scribes. The  preamble  reads: 

"The  condition  of  childhood  is 
such  that  a  child  is  not  capable  of 
protecting  himself,  and  when  its 
natural  parents  for  any  reason 
have  relinquished  its  care  to  others, 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  cer- 
tain risks  to  the  child  which  in  turn 
require  comparable  and  offsetting 
measures. 

"When  the  interests  of  a  child 
and  those  of  an  adult  are  in  con- 
flict, the  doubt  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  child." 

The  first  half  of  the  new  law  re- 
vises the  licensing  system,   requiring 


that  all  child  care  and  child  place^ 
ment  agencies,  and  all  individuals 
who  make  a  business  of  providing 
temporary  foster  homes  for  children, 
must  obtain  licenses  from  the  State 
Department  o.f  Public  Welfare. 

But  the  law  goes  further,  and  re- 
quires that  anyone  who  offers  a  home 
to  an  unrelated  child  must  register 
with  the  welfare  department.  Here  is 
one  of  the  major  safeguards  embodied 
in  this  new  law.  Registration  is  man- 
datory, and  at  this  initial  step  the 
welfare  department  can  move  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
obviously  unfit.  The  law  fixes  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  both  the  licensing 
and  registration  provisions. 

The  second  measure,  detailing  re- 
quirements for  adoption,  states  its 
purpose  to  be  "the  threefold  protec- 
tion of  (1)  the  adoptive  child,  from 
unnecessary  separation  from  his  na- 
tural parents  and  from  adoption  by 
persons  Unfit  to  have  such  responsi- 
bility; (2)  the  natural  parents,  from 
hurried  and  abrupt  decisions  to  give 
up  the  child;  and  (3)  the  adopting 
parents,  by  providing  them  informa- 
tion about  the  child  and  his  back- 
ground, and  protecting  them  from 
subsequent  disturbance  of  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  child  by  natural 
parents." 

The  petition  to  adopt,  which  may 
be  filed  as  soon  as  registration  is  com- 
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pleted,  must  include  the  consent  of 
all  those  having  a  legal  parental  in- 
terest in  the  child.  An  important  pro- 
vision here  is  that  a  mother  cannot 
be  high-pressured  into  a  binding  con- 
sent during  the  first  thirty  days  of 
the  child's  life.  This  avoids  the  final- 
ity of  a  consent  given  a  few  days  or 
hours  after  childbirth,  when  the 
mother  is  in  no  condition  to  make 
such  a  decision. 

The  measure  was  so  drawn  that  an 
interlocutory  decree,  with  a  trial  adop- 
tion period  would  be  a  natural  pro- 
cedure. But  the  law  does  not  make 
this  an  absolute  requirement.  The 
commission  felt  that  a  mandatory  trial 
Deriod  would  make  the  law  "more 
rigid  than  our  people  would  be  in- 
clined to  favor." 

A  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  or  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  three 
months,  or  both,  is  the  penalty  fixed 
for  any  person  or  agency  receiving 
"any  compensation  whatsoever  for 
the  placement  service."  However,  this 
does  not  prohibit  the  payment  of 
"reasonable  and  customary  charges  or 
fees  for  hospital  or  medical  or  legal 
services." 

The  law  throughout  urges  the  use 
of  authorized  (state-licensed)  agen- 
cies— publicly  or  privately  supported 
— in  offering  or  seeking  children  for 
adoption,  and  makes  this  the  sim- 
plest procedure.  But  the  use  of  au- 
thorized agencies  is  not  required  un- 
der the  Maryland  law. 


T, 


HE    STRONG    POINTS    OF    MARYLAND'S 

law  are:  required  registration  of  in- 
tention to  adopt;  the  protection  of 
all  parties  from  consent  given  before 
the  child  is  thirty  days  old;  penaliz- 
ing of  black  market  operators. 

The  new  law  also  has  weaknesses. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  the 
commission's  attempt  to  make  good 
practice  easy  has  made  certain  things 
too  easy,  notably,  registration  without 
an  investigation  of  the  home;  thought- 
less or  unwise  adoptions  because  the 
use  of  agencies  is  only  encouraged, 
not  required.  A  third  and  unques- 
tioned weakness  is  the  peculiar  ex- 
emption from  the  law's  provisions  of 
the  six  counties  whose  representatives 
voted  against  the  measure. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been 
about  four  hundred  adoptions  a  year 
in  Baltimore.  Roughly  half  of  these 
have  been  placements  of  children  in 
new  homes,  the  other  half  made  to 
regularize  the  position  of  the  child  in 
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his  own  home — a  husband  adopting 
his  stepchild,  for  example.  So  far,  54 
placements  for  adoption  have  come 
under  the  new  law  through  the  pro- 
vision requiring  registration.  Since 
the  law  has  been  in  effect  less  than 
a  year,  it  is  too  early  to  measure  its 
success.  But  to  look  at  this  first  step 
is  reassuring. 

This  is  where  the  whole  situation 
opens  up,  where  weak  points  can  be 
detected  and  checked.  This  is  where 
trained,  responsible  people  can  ob- 
serve and  question  adopting  parents, 
examine  medical  statements,  look  into 
the  question  of  consent,  order  a  home 
investigation,  if  that  seems  necessary. 
And  at  this  point  a  legal  order  may 
remove  the  child  from  a  home  in 
which  he  has  been  placed,  if  the  de- 
partment deems  the  adoption  unwise. 


LJET  us  FOLLOW  A  BALTIMORE  cou- 
ple as  they  take  this  first  legal  step 
toward  adoption: 

The  registrants  come  by  ap- 
pointment to  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  They  go  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  red  brick 
building  to  the  office  of  Sara 
Cooper,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Protection,  or  to  her 
assistant.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  ap- 
proachable and  candid,  more 
anxious  to  promote  good  adop- 
tions than  to  look  for  faults  in 
them.  Yet,  however  much  she 
hates  to  see  children  shuffled 
from  one  temporary  foster 
home  to  another,  it  is  part  of 
her  job  to  spot  and  prevent 
unwise  adoptions. 

Mrs.  Cooper  explains  to  the. 
couple  that  registration  is  only 
the  first  step,  and  that  while 
registration  requirements  may 
be  fulfilled  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  adoption  re- 
quirements will  be  met. 

"We  have  to  tell  them  adop- 
tion is  not  just  a  song  of  joy," 
Mrs.  Cooper  told  me.  "Often 
they  are  blinded  by  their  in- 
terest in  the  child  and  cannot 
believe  anything  could  possibly 
be  wrong.  We  have  to  urge 
them  not  to  try  to  hurry  the 
process." 

Usually  two  interviews  are 
held,  to  give  time  for  records 
and  questionnaires  to  be  stud- 
ied and  to  talk  over  every  as- 
pect of  the  situation,  physical, 
social,  psychological.  Some- 


times a  home  visit  is  also  made. 

Most  registrants  go  out  after  their 
second  interview  with  a  certificate  of 
registration.  So  far,  only  three  regis- 
trations have  been  delayed  for  further 
investigation;  only  one  resulted  in  the 
child  being  removed  from  the  home. 
In  this  case  Mrs.  Cooper  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  surrender  which  had 
been  signed  in  the  hospital.  She 
sensed  that  the  young  couple  them- 
selves were  worried,  looking  to  her 
for  reassurance  which  she  was  not 
able  to  give  them.  They  were  an  at- 
tractive pair,  with  a  good  home  and 
income;  they  had  tried  for  three  years 
to  find  a  child  to  adopt.  Finally,  a 
friend  of  theirs  told  them  about  a 
young  wife  who  was  going  to  have  a 
child  she  could  not  keep,  and  through 
their  lawyer  and  the  hospital  they  had 
taken  the  baby  when  she  was  only  a 
few  days  old. 

...  and  of  many   homeless  children 
for    parental     love    and    protection." 

Edward    Schwartz 


Adoptions 


Before  the  second  interview,  Mrs. 
Cooper  sent  a  case  worker  to  see  the 
child's  mother. 

The  worker  found  the  mother,  Mrs. 
S,  moving  from  her  apartment  into 
a  furnished  room.  Mrs.  S  burst  into 
tears  when  the  baby  was  mentioned. 
"I  had  to  give  her  up,"  she  wept. 
"I  couldn't  do  anything  else!"  She 
said  she  and  her  husband  had  decided 
to  part  some  months  before  the  child's 
birth. 

The  visitor  asked  whether  Mrs.  S 
would  have  let  strangers  take  her 
child  if  she  had  known  where  to  go 
for  help,  and  the  mother  said  she 
would  not.  She  was  told  she  could 
still  apply  for  temporary  care  for  the 
baby  and  financial  aid  for  herself. 
With  that  assistance,  the  mother  de- 
clared she  would  make  a  home  for 
her  child — this  was  what  she  wanted 
more  than  anything  in  the  world, 
and  she  felt  strong  enough  to  do  it. 

The  second  interview  with  the 
young  couple  was  a  painful  one. 
Mrs.  Cooper  tried  to  encourage  them 
to  try  again,  and  to  work  through 
an  authorized  agency,  but  they  were 
almost  crushed  by  their  grief  and 
disappointment. 
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'NE     GOOD     THING     HAS     EMERGED 

quickly  under  the  new  law.  More 
and  more  unmarried  mothers  are 
coming  to  the  local  welfare  agencies, 
according  to  Maxie  Hewlett  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Baltimore.  Apparently  the  news 
has  spread  of  practical,  confidential, 
and  reasonably  quick  service. 

"Our  whole  adoption  service  has 
increased  under  the  new  law,"  said 
Miss  Hewlett.  "It  has  increased  be- 
cause we  have  really  begun  to  give 
it.  We  hear  about  babies  earlier,  and 
more  mothers  come  to  us  for  advice 
before  delivery.  Hospitals  have  be- 
gun to  refer  mothers  and  children 
directly  to  us  for  help  and  placement. 
We  are  definitely  placing  more  ba- 
bies and  at  an  earlier  age." 

After  an  experience  of  less  than  a 
year,  various  questions  as  to  the  new 
statute  are  not  yet  answered:  By  try- 
ing to  make  good  adoption  easier 
under  the  law,  has  Maryland  made  it 
too  easy?  Should  a  home  study  be 
required  as  part  of  the  registration? 
Will  the  thirty-day  surrender  stipu- 
lation be  insisted  upon?  Will  poor 
placements  be  corrected?  Will  viola- 
tors of  the  prohibition  against  taking 


money  actually  be  penalized?  Will 
the  use  of  agencies  increase? 

Experience  in  other  states  gives 
some  clues. 

California  requires  the  use  of  li- 
censed agencies  and  already  has  ob- 
tained one  conviction  for  violation  of 
this  provision. 

New  Jersey,  with  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  laws  in  the  country,  has 
found  itself  unable  to  enforce  the 
provision,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, that  adoption  must  be 
carried  out  through  an  approved 
agency. 

"An  attorney  general's  ruling," 
said  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  deputy  com- 
missioner for  welfare  in  New  Jersey, 
"stated  that  it  was  a  mother's  inalien- 
able constitutional  right  to  give  her 
child  away  if  she  chose  and  that  we 
could  not  charge  her  with  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  if  she  did  give  her 
child  away. .  . .  That  opened  the  door 
for  the  mother  through  the  channels 
of  the  medical  profession,  the  legal 
profession,  and  unapproved  agencies 
to  place  her  child  as  she  chose  or  to 
place  it  with  no  intervention." 

Wisconsin,  credited  with  doing  one 
of  the  few  effective  jobs  in  checking 
the  commercial  market  through  coop- 
eration between  social  agencies  and 
local  courts  nevertheless  finds  that  to 
fix  legal  penalties  does  not  mean  that 
the  court  will  impose  them. 

Washington  state,  requiring  no  in- 
vestigation until  the  adoption  petition 
is  filed,  runs  into  thorny  problems. 

"It  is  very  difficult  for  a  judge  to 
deny  an  adoption  when  the  people 
are  of  good  character,  and  able  to 
support  the  child,"  says  Clara  Will- 
man,  supervisor  of  the  Division  for 
Children,  "even  though  he  may  have 
some  question  in  respect  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  adopting  parents  to  give 
the  child  the  security  and  training 
he  needs.  .  .  .  We  know,  in  many 
cases,  a  court  approves  of  an  adop- 
tion because  it  would  be  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  as  the  court  does  not  want 
to  uproot  a  child  who  has  become 
attached  to  his  adoptive  parents  al- 
though they  may  be  unable  to  give 
the  child  the  kind  of  home  he  could 
have  had  by  a  wiser  placement." 

Getting  a  good  law  on  the  statute 
books,  and  getting  it  to  work,  is  ap- 
parently a  slow  and  tortuous  process. 
Some  authorities  believe,  with  Jus- 
tice Justine  Wise  Polier  of  the  New 
York  Children's  Court,  that  there 
could  and  should  be  a  uniform  na- 
tional law,  with  essential  local  modifi- 
cations. At  the  moment,  as  Dr.  Pot- 


ter of  New  Jersey  points  out: 

"State  adoption  laws  range  from 
minimum  legal  technicalities  like 
those  of  a  real  estate  transaction  to 
those  seeking  to  protect  the  health, 
and  the  religious  and  social  interests 
of  the  child,  mother,  and  adoptive 
parents." 

The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  does 
not  believe  a  uniform  law  is  prac- 
ticable, due  to  variations  in  state 
backgrounds.  All  agree  that  the  law 
by  itself  cannot  clear  up  the  prob- 
lems of  adoption.  But  little  progress 
can  be  made  without  a  sound  statu- 
tory foundation. 

"No  law  alone,"  said  Maryland's 
Miss  Hewlett,  "can  meet  the  black 
market.  We  must  have  good  laws  to 
support  good  services." 

Some  forty  states  contemplate  re- 
vision of  their  adoption  laws.  Sixteen 
made  changes  last  year. 

In  general,  the  statute  books  are  in 
advance  of  current  practice,  particu- 
larly as  regards  black  market  trad- 
ing in  children  for  adoption.  The  ma- 
jor question  is  whether  the  social 
agencies  can  catch  up  with  the  laws. 

"W 

W   E    MUST    HAVE    A    MESHING    OF 

good  law  and  good  service,"  said  Jus- 
tice Polier.  "One  without  the  other 
won't  work." 

It  is  useless  to  push  through  laws 
safeguarding  adoption  by  ancourag- 
ing  or  requiring  the  use  of  author- 
ized agencies  if  most  of  the  agencies 
continue  to  keep  prospective  parents 
waiting  in  discouragement. 

Some  agencies  admit  that  they  have 
tried  to  be  "better  than  God"  in  find- 
ing homes  for  children.  Some  are 
making  drives  for  funds,  expanding 
their  staffs,  trying  to  begin  to  pro- 
vide the  services  for  which  the  black 
market  is  a  dangerous  substitute. 
Others  give  lip-service  to  the  need  for 
quicker  and  safer  adoption  practice, 
but  make  no  real  change. 

Given  good  laws  and  good  agency 
service,  most  parents  would  prefer  to 
follow  the  prescribed  rules.  Virtually 
all  parents,  natural  or  adoptive,  long 
for  all  the  expert  counsel  they  can  get. 

The  major  issue  is  whether  to  try 
to  bring  about  the  use  of  the  licensed 
agency  by  compulsion,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  by  seeking  to  "encourage 
without  definitely  requiring  it,"  as  in 
Maryland.  A  few  years  will  show 
whether  Maryland  was  wise  and 
practical,  or  too  prone  to  compromise, 
in  enacting  a  modern  law,  "not  too 
rigid  for  convenient  use." 
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Britain's  New  Health  Law 

Gradually  built  up  in  response  to  need  and  bright  with  hope, 
National  Health  Service,  despite  opponents,  advances  surely. 


WITHIN  A  FEW  MONTHS,  THE 
services  of  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals will  be  available  to  all  people  in 
Britain  without  charge  and  without 
limitations  in  regard  to  age,  sex,  em- 
ployment, or  financial  means.  Gen- 
eral practitioner,  specialist,  and  hos- 
pital services  are  included,  together 
I  with  the  various  preventive  services 
rendered  by  public  health  authorities. 
Drugs,  medicines,  and  appliances  such 
as  dentures  and  spectacles  are  also  to 
be  supplied,  if  necessary.  Although 
the  service  is  free  to  all,  it  is  realized 
that  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  prefer  to  make  their  own 
private  arrangements.  Therefore,  the 
plan  carefully  safeguards  both  the 
doctor's  right  to  private  practice  and 
the  patient's  right  to  consult  a  doctor 
on  a  private  fee-paying  basis. 

The  National  Health  Service  Act, 
which  applies  to  England  and  Wales, 
was  passed  in  1946.  The  government 
has  fixed  July  5,  1948,  as  the  "ap- 
pointed day"  on  which  the  services 
will  actually  become  operative.  Simi- 
lar acts  have  also  been  passed  for  Scot- 
land and  northern  Ireland. 

There  will  be  no  sudden  revolution 
in  the  country's  health  services.  The 
changes  that  will  take  place  will  be 
the  logical  outcome  of  a  process  of 
development  which  commenced  with 
the  passing  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  in  1911. 

Because  misconceptions  as  to  the 
purposes  and  structure  of  the  plans 
have  been  all  too  frequent,  it  is  per- 
haps not  inappropriate  for  me  to  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  major  misstate- 
ments  which  have  appeared  in  the 
American  press.  The  act  has  not  been 
suddenly  imposed  on  the  country  by 
a  Labor  Government,  but 
is  the  result  of  develop- 
ment of  social  thought 
over  many  years.  Indeed, 
a  scheme  largely  on  the 
same  lines  was  proposed 
during  the  war,  by  the 
Coalition  Government 


SIR  WILSON  JAMESON 

under  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

Under  the  act,  doctors  will  not  be 
employed  directly  by  the  state,  neither 
will  they  be  ordered  to  practice  In  any 
particular  locality;  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  either  the  local  executive 
councils  or  the  regional  hospital 
boards  or  boards  of  governors,  and 
will  be  paid  chiefly  by  fees  which 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  patients  upon  their  lists  or  to  the 
number  of  sessions. 

Patients  will  not  be  directed  to  a 
particular  doctor,  neither  will  the  hos- 
pitals be  run  by  bureaucrats  nor  will 
the  service  be  administered  by  a  cen- 
tral autocracy.  The  patients  will  have 
freedom  of  choice  of  doctor,  and  the 
service  is  designed  to  incorporate  the 
principles  of  the  British  tradition  of 
local  government  with  the  essential 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
local  politics  into  professional  matters. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  recent  ballot  or- 
ganized by  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, doctors  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  six  to  one  voted  against  accept- 
ing service  under  the  act  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  However,  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  government  and 
the  doctors  are  comparatively  small  in 
number  although  they  loom  large  in 
importance.  The  British  Medical  As- 
sociation is  not  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  national  health  service.  The 
main  difficulties  concern  such  ques- 
tions as  the  power  to  exclude  a  doc- 
tor from  entering  public  practice  in 
an  area  already  adequately  covered  by 
doctors;  the  effect  on  a  practitioner's 
independence  of  accepting  a  basic  sal- 
ary; and  the  abolition  of  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  practices. 

The  adverse  vote  in  the  ballot  was 


— By  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  man  who  carries  direct  responsibility 
for  putting  the  new  plan  into  effect  in  July.  Sir 
Wilson  has  long  been  a  leader  in  his  field.  Many 
Americans  became  acquainted  with  him  last  fall, 
when  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association. 


obtained  in  response  to  a  concentrated 
propaganda  drive  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  Never- 
theless, between  now  and  the  ap- 
pointed day  there  is  little  doubt  that 
there  must  be  determined  effort  to  re- 
solve the  outstanding  differences  that 
might  hamper  the  operation  of  the 
plan. 

1  HE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
system  established  in  1912,  in  force 
today,  covers  some  eighteen  million 
people  in  England  and  Wales,  nearly 
half  the  total  population.  In  return 
for  a  weekly  contribution  from  em- 
ploye and  employer,  a  free  general 
practitioner  service  is  provided  for  all 
employes  except  those  in  the  higher 
income  groups.  The  families  of  em- 
ployes are  not  covered.  At  its  incep- 
tion, health  insurance  was  greeted 
with  suspicion  by  the  general  public, 
and  by  the  medical  profession. 

Both  the  public  and  the  profession, 
however,  came  to  regard  it  as  an  un- 
doubted success.  As  early  as  1921,  Dr. 
Alfred  Cox,  then  Secretary  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  declaring  that  not 
one  doctor  in  a  thousand  who  was 
doing  national  health  insurance  work 
would  willingly  go  back  to  the  old 
system.  In  1930  and  again  in  1938, 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  its 
"Proposals  for  a  General  Medical 
Service"  recommended  the  extension 
of  National  Health  Insurance  to  cover 
the  dependants  of  the  insured. 

In  1942  the  Medical  Planning  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  published  its  re- 
port advocating  a  com- 
prehensive and  broadly 
available  health  service. 
Two  years  later,  the 
Churchill  Government 
published  a  White  Paper 
containing  its  proposals 
to  the  same  ends.  Thus, 
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the  need  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  was  acknowledged  not  only  by 
the  medical  profession  but  by  all  the 
political  parties. 

The  widespread  discussions  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  Sir  William 
Beveridge's  scheme  of  social  security 
in  1942,  made  it  apparent  that  public 
opinion  was  moving  rapidly  towards 
the  ideal  of  a  comprehensive  health 
service.  Many  people  considered  the 
National  Health  Insurance  scheme  as 
inadequate,  partly  because  it  ignored 
the  needs  of  the  working  man's  fam- 
ily and  partly  because  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  hospital  and  specialist  treat- 
ment. Medical  services  were  not 
equally  available  to  all  sections  of  the 
community.  Moreover,  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  various 
agencies  and  authorities  responsible 
for  medical  care,  resulted  in  overlap- 
ping and  redundancy  in  some  quar- 
ters and  corresponding  defects  in 
others. 


HE      1946     ACT     PLACES     UPON     THE 

Minister  of  Health  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing a  "comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice designed  to  secure  improvement 
in  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
the  people"  and  "  for  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  illness." 
As  parliamentary  head  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Health,  he  will  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  efficiency  and 
smooth  working  of  the  service.  To 
assist  him  he  will  have  a  technical 
and  professional  advisory  body,  the 
Central  Health  Services  Council.  This 
council,  composed  mainly  of  doctors, 
includes  the  heads  of  six  medical  pro- 
fessional organizations,  ex  officio,  and 
thirty-five  members  chosen  from 
medical  and  dental  practitioners, 
nurses,  midwives,  pharmacists,  and 
persons  with  experience  in  either  hos- 
pital management,  local  government, 
or  the  mental  health  services. 

The  act  preserves  the  British  tradi- 
tion of  local  autonomy.  For  purposes 
of  local  administration,  the  service  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  branches: 
(1)  the  hospital  and  specialist  serv- 
ices, (2)  the  general  practitioner  serv- 
ices, and  (3)  the  various  services  ad- 
ministered by  local  health  authorities. 

The  successful  administration  and 
planning  of  hospital  and  specialist 
services  requires  relatively  large  units 
of  population.  The  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  has,  therefore,  been  di- 


vided into  fourteen  hospital  regions, 
each  having  a  population  of  from 
1,500,000  to  4,500,000  inhabitants. 

The  general  practitioner  and  the 
public  health  services  need  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  smaller  units,  provided 
by  the  sixty-two  existing  counties  and 
eighty-three  towns  with  the  status  of 
county  borough.  These  areas  -  have 
considerable  local  autonomy.  Their 
population  usually  runs  from  50,000 
to  300,000,  although  a  few  contain  less 
than  50,000  persons,  while  eight  have 
over  a  million  inhabitants. 
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ITH    A    FEW    EXCEPTIONS,    OWNER- 

ship  of  all  non-profit  general  and  spe- 
cial hospitals,  mental  hospitals,  and 
mental  deficiency  institutions  will  be 
vested  in  the  government.  In  each  of 
the  fourteen  regions  a  hospital  board 
has  been  constituted,  composed  of 
people  with  practical  experience  of 
hospital  or  local  government  adminis- 
tration, a  number  "of  professional 
members,  and  a  few  university  rep- 
resentatives. To  these  regional  boards 
will  be  entrusted  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  hospital  and  specialist 
services  of  the  region.  For  detailed 
routine  administration,  the  regional 
board  will  appoint  management  com- 
mittees either  for  individual  hospitals 
or,  more  frequently,  for  groups  of  hos- 
pitals. The  boundaries  of  the  regions 
have  been  drawn  so  that  each  will 
contain  one  or  more  teaching  hospi- 
tals attached  to  a  university  medical 
school.  These  hospitals  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  separate  boards  of  gov- 
ernors independent  of  the  regional 
board. 

The  specialists,  consultants,  and 
other  medical  officers  undertaking  the 
care  of  hospital  inpatients  and  out- 
patients will  work  under  contract 
either  with  the  regional  hospital 
board  or  the  board  of  governors  of 
a  teaching  hospital.  They  may  work 
either  on  a  whole  time  or  a  part  time 
basis,  thus  preserving  their  right  to 
engage  in  private  practice.  Staff  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  on  the  ad- 
vice of  specially  constituted  advisory 
committees.  Vacancies  will  be  adver- 
tised in  the  press  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  in  Great  Britain. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pa- 
tient the  boundaries  of  the  hospital 
regions  may  be  ignored.  A  doctor 
may  at  his  own  discretion  send  a  pa- 
tient to  any  hospital  or  to  any  spe- 
cialist. Although  the  service  will  be 
essentially  free,  patients  who  desire 


private  room  accommodation  or  a  pri- 
vately paid  doctor  may  secure  these 
on  a  fee  basisi 


AN     EACH    OF     THE     145    COUNTIES    AND 

county  boroughs,  bodies  to  be  known 
as  executive  councils  have  been  con- 
stituted, including  representatives  of 
the  local  government  and  the  medical 
profession.  They  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  family 
doctor  service  and  also  for  the  dental 
and  ophthalmic  services  and  for  the 
supply  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Any  doctor  in  independent  practice 
on"  July  5,  1948  and  desiring  to  take 
part  in  the  National  Health  Service 
will  have  the  right  to  have  his  name 
included  on  the  list  of  the  executive 
council  of  his  area.  After  that  date 
any  doctor  wishing  to  enter  into  pub- 
lic practice  in  any  area  must  apply  to 
have  his  name  included  on  the  list  of 
the  local  executive  council.  Permis- 
sion may  be  refused  only  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  already  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  practitioners  in  -the 
district.  There  will,  however,  be  no 
power  to  direct  a  doctor  to  practice 
in  any  particular  area. 

The  purchase  or  sale  of  the  good 
will  of  public  practices  will  in  future 
be  forbidden.  Any  doctor  entering 
the  service  on  the  "appointed  day" 
will  have  his  practice  valued  so  that 
on  his  death  or  retirement  from  the 
service  an  appropriate  amount  of 
compensation  may  be  paid. 

Participating  doctors  will  be  in  con- 
tract with,  and  paid  by,  the  local  ex- 
ecutive council,  a  relationship  similar 
to  that  long  in  existence  between  the 
practitioners  and  the  local  insurance 
committees  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  system.  Thirty-five  years  of 
experience  have  not  shown  this  type 
of  arrangement  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  personal  relationship  between  doc- 
tor and  patient. 

General  practitioners  will  be  paid 
chiefly  on  a  capitation  basis;  a  method 
which  the  doctors  themselves  have 
found  to  be  satisfactory  under  the  ex- 
isting National  Health  Insurance  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  a  small  minimum 
salary  has  been  proposed  to  be  paid 
to  all  practitioners  who  participate  in 
the  service. 

Every   practitioners   will   have   th 
right  to  accept  private  patients.    Th 
only  restriction  will  be  that  a  doctc 
must  not  accept  fees  from  a  patient 
who   is   alreadv   on   his   list   and  for 
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whom  he  is  already  drawing  payment 
from  the  National  Health  Service. 

Traditionally  the  British  doctor  has 
conducted  his  practice  from  his  own 
home.  Therefore,  the  establishment 
of  health  centers,  buildings  specially 
equipped  and  staffed  to  cater  to  the 
medical  services  of  an  area,  will  be 
an  important  innovation.  The  centers 
will  contain  consulting  rooms,  wait- 
ing office,  and  other  accommodation 
for  the  general  practitioner  service  of 

tie  district.    They  may  also  include 
ace  for  the  clinics  and  health  edu- 

ation  services  of  the  local  public 
icalth  authority.  The  organization 
and  administration  of  these  centers 

I'ill  require  close  cooperation  between 
local  health  authorities  and  executive 
councils. 

The  advantages  of  integrating  the 
various  medical  services  of  a  locality 
and  of  helping  to  prevent  the  profes- 
sional isolation  of  the  individual  doc- 
tors are  obvious.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
action of  the  British  public  to  this 

3rm  of  practice  is  still  unknown. 
Since  it  will  be  some  time  before  a 
large  scale  building  program  can  be 
jut  into  operation,  a  period  of  experi- 

rientation  with  different  forms  of 
health  centers  is  envisaged. 


s  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE 
administration  of  preventive  personal 
health  services  has  been  largely  in  the 
hands  of  local  government.  The  new 
act  does  not  alter  this  general  prin- 
ciple. However,  with  the  exception 
of  environmental  hygiene  which  re- 
mains a  duty  of  the  smaller  local  au- 
thorities, most  public  health  functions 
will  become  a  duty  of  the  larger  local 
government  units  which  have  now 
been  designated  local  health  authori- 
ties. The  geographical  areas  of  these 
authorities  will  be  identical  with  those 
established  for  the  administration  of 
the  general  practitioner  service.  Since 
the  act  provides  that  one  third  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  council  shall 
appointed  by  the  local  health  au- 
thority for  the  area,  the  dovetailing 
of  the  general  practitioner  services 
and  the  public  health  work  will  be 
encouraged. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services, 
public  health  nursing,  and  vaccination 
and  immunization  will  all  be  func- 
tions of  the  local  health  authorities. 
The  work  of  immunization  against 
smallpox  and  diphtheria  will  be  car- 
ried out  both  in  clinics  organized  by 
the  local  health  authority  and  by  fam- 
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responsible  for  health  education  and 
for  the  school  medical  service.  Such 
an  arrangement  should  facilitate  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  and 
complete  child  health  service. 
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ily  doctors  in  their  own  corisulting 
rooms.  In  addition,  these  authorities 
will  be  responsible  for  ambulance 
service  and  for  home  nursing — two 
important  services  which  in  the  past 
have  often  been  carried  out  by  volun- 
tary agencies.  The  authorities  may,  if 
they  wish,  discharge  their  responsi- 
bility for  these  two  services  by  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  voluntary 
agencies. 

Important  broad  new  powers  are 
given  to  local  health  authorities  to 
take  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
illness  and  for  the  welfare  and  after- 
care of  the  sick.  Such  measures  might 
include  the  furnishing  of  special  sick 
room  equipment  and  domestic  help 
where  they  are  needed  by  reason  of 
illness  or  confinement. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions include  a  home  delivery  service 
by  midwives  and,  for  the  more  diffi- 
cult cases,  by  specially  selected  general 
practitioners  and  obstetricians.  A  den- 
tal service  for  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  and  young  children  is  also 
included  and  will  require  close  in- 
tegration with  the  general  dental 
service.  At  the  outset  it  will  be  handi- 
capped by  the  shortage  of  dentists. 

Tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases 
present  special  problems.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  hospital  and  spe- 
cialist service.  The  epidemiological 
aspects,  however,  will  remain  under 
the  medical  officer  of  health  employed 
by  the  local  health  authority,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  staff  of  public  health 
nurses  and  social  workers. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  the 
local  health  authority  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  domiciliary  supervision 
and  care  of  mental  patients  and  men- 
tal defectives;  whereas  the  hospital 
and  specialist  service  will  handle  the 
institutional  and  clinic  treatment. 

The  local  government  bodies  re- 
sponsible for  all  these  services  are  also 


HE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
will  increase  opportunities  for  the 
conduct  of  medical  research,  the  need 
for  which  is  specifically  acknowl- 
edged in  the  act.  The  government  is 
empowered  both  to  conduct  research 
and  to  make  financial  grants  for  this 
purpose  to  voluntary  agencies. 

When  the  National  Health  Service 
Bill  was  introduced  in  March  1946,  it 
was  estimated  that  during  its  early 
years  the  cost  of  the  service  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  would  be  approxi- 
mately £152,000,000  ($608,000,000) 
per  year.  Of  this  figure,  the  hospital 
and  specialist  services  (including  the 
treatment  of  mental  conditions) 
would  cost  some  £87,000,000  ($348,- 
000,000),  and  the  general  practitioner, 
pharmaceutical,  dental,  and  supple- 
mentary ophthalmic  services  £47,000,- 
000  ($188,000,000).  The  local  gov- 
ernment public  health  services 
were  estimated  to  cost  £  12,000,000 
($48,000,000). 

Of  the  total  of  £152,000,000,  by  far 
the  greater  part,  £114,000,000,  would 
be  contributed  out  of  central  govern- 
ment funds  derived  from  the  general 
revenues  of  the  nation.  Some  £6,000,- 
000  would  be  contributed  from  local 
taxes  levied  by  local  government  au- 
thorities. Although  the  National  In- 
surance Fund  (created  by  direct  pay- 
ments from  the  people)  will  con- 
tribute approximately  £32,000,000, 
this  represents  a  small  portion,  only, 
of  the  money  that  will  be  collected 
under  the  national  insurance  scheme 
of  social  security.  Most  of  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Funds  will  be  ex- 
pended as  disability  or  unemployment 
benefits  and  old  age  pensions. 

The  £152,000,000  estimate  was 
necessarily  conjectural.  Since  it  was 
made,  a  number  of  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  plan  which 
make  it  evident  that  the  annual  cost, 
even  in  the  early  years,  will  be  con- 
siderably more.  Revised  cost  estimates 
will  be  presented  to  Parliament  at  an 
early  date.  Items  to  be  reckoned  with 
are  substantial  increases  in  salaries 
and  wages,  the  general  rise  in  prices, 
and  contemplated  improvements  in 
the  remuneration  of  doctors,  dentists, 
chemists,  and  opticians. 
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HEALTH— Today  &  Tomorrow 


What  Will  Happen  in  England? 


"O 


,UR     POLICY     IS     TO     CREATE    A 

national  health  service  in  or- 
der to  ensure  that  everybody  in  the 
country,  irrespective  of  means,  age,  sex, 
or  occupation,  shall  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  benefit  from  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  medical  and  allied  serv- 
ices available." 

These  words  were  actually  pro- 
nounced in  England  in  March  1944, 
and  by  neither  a  Laborite  nor  a'  radi- 
cal. They  were  uttered  by  that  staunch 
conservative,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
and  he  furthermore  incorporated  them 
in  an  official  "White  Paper"  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  then  headed,  outlining  a 
national  health  service  which  differs 
only  slightly  from  the  law  passed  by 
the  Labor  Government  two  years  later. 

Imagine  the  storm  which  would  have 
been  emitted  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  made  a  public  announce- 
ment like  that. 

And  what  did  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation do?  Did  it  storm  in  protest? 
No.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  accepted  the 
principles  of  the  proposal,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  do  so.  Only  this  last  March 
the  association's  supreme  governing 
body  reaffirmed  "the  wholehearted  de- 
sire of  the  medical  profession  for  a  com- 
prehensive health  service  available  to 
everyone." 

Why  then  did  86  percent  of  British 
doctors  vote  last  February  against  un- 
dertaking service  under  the  new  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Act  when  it  goes 
legally  into  effect  on  July  5?  What  will 
happen  to  the  medical  care  of  the  British 
people  then? 

I  have  been  asked  these  questions  a 
dozen  times,  by  medical  students,  phy- 
sicians, and  lay  people  before  whom  I 
have  spoken  during  the  last  three 
months.  They  have  always  brought  up 
these  points  during  the  discussion 
period,  even  though  my  talk  had  not 
mentioned  England  at  all. 

Sir  Wilson  Jameson's  distinctive  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue  gives  the  background 
of  these  questions  but  does  not  .attempt 
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to  answer  them.  An  official  in  his  po- 
sition cannot  publicly  indulge  in  pro- 
phecy. But  the  course  of  events  since 
his  article  was  written  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  an  observer  of  the  British 
scene  to  comment  on  these  questions. 
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HE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
has  been  opposed  to  a  few  points  in  the 
act,  mentioned  in  Sir  Wilson's  article, 
but  these  objections  are  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  campaign  which  the  as- 
sociation's leaders  have  waged  against 
participation  by  its  members,  nor  the 
strong  language  with  which  the  Labor 
Government  has  been  attacked.  Mr. 
Aneurin  Bevan,  the  Minister  of  Health, 
has  been  especially  castigated.  Distrust 
of  him,  and  of  the  Labor  Government 
in  general,  probably  account  for  the 
emotional  state  which  has  surrounded 
the  issues. 

The  points  to  which  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  objects  were  debated  in 
Parliament  before  the  act  was  passed 
nearly  two  years  ago.  A  special  debate 
on  February  9  of  this  year  showed  that 
— as  a  physician  wrote  lately  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal — "the  Conser- 
vative and  Liberal  Parties,  no  less  than 
the  Labor  Party,  accept  the  decision  of 
Parliament  over  the  National  Health 
Service  Act."  Editorials  and  correspon- 
dence in  the  London  Times,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  and  other  leading, 
middle-of-the-road  English  papers  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Parliament  is  behind  the 
act,  including  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Behind  this  attitude  undoubtedly 
lies  widespread  popular  demand  for  the 
new  service,  and  an  expectation  that  its 
benefits  will  go  into  eftect  next  July. 

A  Ministry  of  Health  that  was  con- 
fident of  such  support  might  have 
waited,  despite  the  heavy  vote  of  the 


doctors  against  participation,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
would  compel  compliance  before  sum- 
mer. But  enforced  medical  service  is 
not  the  best  service,  nor  has  temperate 
British  opinion  —  lay  or  medical  —  wel- 
comed a  state  of  combat  between  phy- 
sicians and  government. 

The  Royal  College  of  physicians,  a 
select  and  distinguished  professional 
body,  took  the  initiative  in  breaking  the 
deadlock  of  the  February  plebiscite. 
The  members  passed  resolutions  asking 
the  Minister  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  providing  that  a  whole 
time  salaried  medical  service  could  be 
established  only  by  express  legislation, 
not  by  administrative  regulation. 


M 


.  R.  BEVAN  HAD  PREVIOUSLY  POINTED 
out  that  the  Ministry's  power  to  intro- 
duce such  whole  time  service  had  been 
granted  by  the  first  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  in  1911,  but  never  had 
been  exercised.  Neither  did  the  present 
Ministry  intend  to  introduce  such  a 
service,  he  had  said.  Nevertheless  dis- 
trust and  fear  had  been  built  up  among 
doctors  because  of  the  possibility  of  such 
action.  But  in  answer  to  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Royal  College's  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Bevan '  a  few  days  later  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  would  introduce  an  amendment 
to  carry  the  College's  proposal  into 
effect. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the  "basic  sal- 
ary" of  ,£300  ($1200)  need  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  physicians  except  during  the 
first  three  years  of  their  practice.  While 
this  salary  was  expected  to  be  only  a 
small  part  of  the  practitioner's  income 
— the  bulk  coming  from  fees  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  people  who  have 
selected  him  as  their  physician — many 
British  doctors  regarded  the  salary  as 
an  "entering  wedge"  to  nothing  but 
salary.  The  chief  reason  for  paying  the 
salary  had  been  to  give  the  young  doc- 
tor a  better  start  while  building  up  a 
clientele,  and  this  is  recognized  in  the 
Minister's  amendment. 
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The  conciliatory  tone  of  the  Minister's 
remarks  opened  the  way  to  negotiations. 
Within  a  few  days  the  British  Medical 
Association  announced  its  readiness  to 
enter  into  such  discussions.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  association  doubtless  realized 
what  one  of  their  members,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  Parliament,  wrote  recently 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal: 

If  the  B.M.A.  decides  to  continue  the 
fight,  the  public  will  be  gravely  injured, 
the  chance  to  start  the  Health  Service 
with  real  cooperation  and  goodwill  will 
be  lost,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
3.M.A.  is  certain. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bevan  must 
ave  acted  in  the  spirit  suggested  by  a 
nt  editorial  in  the  Lancet,  oldest  of 


the  English  medical  publications: 

...  if  he  really  cares  about  the  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Bevan  will  face  the  risk  of  a 
temporary  loss  of  prestige  and  will 
make  the  first  move,  thereby  justifying 
his  friends'  measure  of  his  stature.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  duty  of  his  po- 
sition to  reintroduce  into  this  contro- 
versy an  atmosphere  of  friendly  under- 
standing to  which  the  profession  could 
respond. 

The  British  medical  profession  has 
had  a  generation  of  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  public  relations.  Recent  actions 
and  utterances  show  that  a  majority  of 
its  members  are  anxious  individualists; 
nevertheless,  many  of  them  are  dis- 
ciplined in  the  problems  and  principles 


of  organization.  Some  issues  which  still 
distress  us  in  America  have  long  reached 
the  stage  of  mutual  understanding  in 
Britain.  The  British  profession,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  demand  control  of  or- 
ganized plans  of  medical  service,  as  so 
many  of  our  national,  state,  and  local 
medical  organizations  do  here.  It  asks 
only  for  control  of  the  strictly  profes- 
sional aspects  of  the  service — a  correct 
and  necessary  demand. 

Another  plebiscite  of  British  doctors 
will  have  been  taken  by  the  time  this 
article  reaches  its  readers.  The  outcome 
is,  of  course,  uncertain,  but  there  is 
more  than  an  even  chance  for  the  set- 
tling of  differences  and  for  a  successful 
start  of  the  National  Health  Service 
next  July. 


DOCTORS'  DISORDERS 


The  B.M.A.  caucus  abusive  and  raucous 

Brings  medical  aid  to  democracy; 

It  nurses  ill-feeling  respecting  State  healing 

On  a  plea  of  the  purest  Hippocracy. 

The  Act,  say  physicians,  appears  to  opticians 

As  the  most  anti-social  of  ventures, 

The  consultant's  intention  is  total  abstention, 

And  dentists  are  gnashing  their  dentures. 

To  B.M.A.  zealots  State  doctors  are  helots 

Coerced  by  the  Health  Act  commissioners, 

And  the  force  of  discussion  produces  concussion 

In  wavering  general  practitioners. 

The  voice  of  The  Lancet  tells  doctors  to  chance  it, 

Discounting  hysterical  rumor. 

To  the  Medical  Journal  the  Act  is  infernal 

And  Bevan  a  national  tumour. 

Insurance  subscriptions  mean  care  and  prescriptions 

From  the  Service  erected  to  serve  us, 

The  Act  is  essential  to  the  patient  potential, 

But  the  national  patient  feels  nervous. 

If  the  care  of  the  nation  with  State  capitation 

Gives  M.D.s  a  seizure  mysterious, 

Their  fevered  condition  arouses  suspicion 

That  the  doctors  themselves  are  delirious. 

The  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  say  doctors,  are  moral, 

And  their  conflict  with  conscience  is  painful, 

While  the  Government  motion,  with  a  sedative  potion, 

Finds  B.M.A.  diehards  disDainful.* 

A  mental  obsession  afflicts  the  profession 

And  drives  them  to  lunacy's  borders: 

They  swear  they  won't  enter  a  medical  centre 

While  Bevan  defies  doctors'  orders. 

SAGITTARIUS 

From  The  Nerv  Statesman  and  Nation, 
London,  February  14,  1948 

*  Refers  to  Dr.  H.  Guy  Dain,  chairman  of  the  council,  British  Medical  Association. 
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FOR  NEARLY  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 
biography  has  been  a  tumbling 
cataract  of  names,  dates,  places,  and  ex- 
periences, both  pivotal  and  trivial.  With 
the  breaking  of  the  academic  pattern 
and  the  rise  of  the  journalistic,  or  re- 
portorial  influence,  in  both  fiction  and 
nonfiction,  the  key  to  human  personality 
has  been  sought  by  both  professionals 
and  amateurs.  The  result  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  writing  of  monumental, 
or  epic,  biography,  which  admitted  of 
no  bridge  between  greatness  and  the 
commoner,  and  a  flood  of  informal 
books,  which,  if  they  lacked  power,  also 
lacked  pretence.  They  made  excursions 
into  the  lives  of  great  men  like  visits 
to  the  old  neighbors  and  home  folks. 
Even  in  the  more  ambitious  books,  such 
as  Carl  Sandburg's  series  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  human  element  is  upper- 
most and  the  leader  is  never  permitted 
to  assume  the  pose  of  a  statue  that  does 
not  speak  to  the  common  man. 

No  author  of  our  day  dwells  so  re- 
motely in  libraries  that  he  does  not  hear 
the  hum  of  traffic  in  the  streets.  In- 
fluences of  our  time  touch  the  thought- 
ful scholar  no  less  than  the  hurrying 
journalist.  This  has  had  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  writing  of  biography,  for 
it  has  made  the  author  eager  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  interested  reader. 
Robert  Herrick  once  said 
he  respected  an  author  who 
dared  to  be  dull.  Actually 
he  was  criticizing  the  cheap-' 
ening  of  a  style  by  insincere 
overtures  to  the  public.  Ex- 
cept in  its  feature-writing 
phases,  modern  biography 
is  not  open  to  this  criticism 
It  is  distinguished  for  its 
clarity,  informality,  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  essential 
humanness  of  everyone, 
great  and  small. 

Biography  always  has  held 
readers  by  the  vicarious 
satisfaction  it  offers  the  man 
who  is  a  member  of  the 
crowd.  Even  the  undistin- 
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guished  fellow,  the  man  we  call  a  citi- 
zen, a  voter,  a  member,  a  commuter,  a 
taxpayer,  cherishes  his  dreams.  Often  he 
can  realize  them  only  in  the  lives  of 
more  successful  and  influential  men. 
Therefore  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  the  career  of 
Henry  Ford,  than  those  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Jefferson  worked  with  his  mind, 
Ford  with  his  hands;  moreover,  Ford's 
ingenuity  in  making  money  touched  a 
deep-seated  American  ambition. 

This  does  not  affect  the  inspiration 
or  the  writing  of  such  books  as  "Jeffer- 
son the  Virginian,"  by  Dumas  Malone 
(Little,  Brown,  $6),  and  "The  Last  Bil- 
lionaire," by  William  C.  Richards 
(Scribner,  $3.75).  It  merely  indicates 
the  different  uses  of  biography.  Both 
books  describe  Americans,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tell  which  book  will  have  the 
more  lasting  effect  on  the  studious 
reader.  Whereas  "The  Last  Billionaire," 
packed  with  anecdotes  and  incidents 
that  describe  Henry  Ford  in  both  im- 
portant and  trivial  attitudes,  satisfies  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  and  entertains 
him,  "Jefferson  the  Virginian"  stimu- 
lates the  reader  to  think  about  Jeffer- 
son's ideas  of  government  and  apply 
his  precepts  to  the  dilemmas  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Malone's  book,  first  of  four  vol- 
umes to  be  called  "Jefferson  and  His 


Time,"  represents  modern  biography  in 
its  finest  analytical  phase.  When  Prince- 
ton University  began  the  definitive  edi- 
tion of  Jefferson's  writings  now  being 
supervised  by  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  the 
need  for  a  new  study  became  obvious. 
Mr.  Malone  is  both  chronicler  and  in- 
terpreter. He  must  retell  the  principal 
incidents  of  Jefferson's  life;  at  the  same 
time  he  must  give  the  meaning  of  the 
political  weather  in  which  Jefferson  de- 
veloped his  democratic  principles.  He 
carries  his  account  to  Jefferson's  forty- 
first  year,  interpreting  Jefferson's  early 
actions  and  ideas  with  care,  avoiding 
drama,  and  expressing  even  superlative 
judgments  in  the  quiet  tone  of  the  his- 
torian who  speaks  from  documents. 


T, 


From  "Jefferson  The  Virginian,"  Little,   Brown. 


The  Horse  America  Throwing  His  Master 
English  Cartoon,  1779 


HIS    IS    ALSO    THE    MANNER    OF    G.    P. 

Gooch,  who  is  often  described  as  Eng- 
land's greatest  living  historian.  Mr. 
Gooch's  "Frederick  the  Great,  the  Ruler, 
the  Writer,  the  Man"  (Knopf,  $5)  also 
invites  confidence;  the  biographer  does 
not  raise  his  voice  and  he  is  extremely 
sure  of  his  documentation.  He  writes: 
"The  object  of  these  studies  is  to  por- 
tray a  unique  and  manysided  person- 
ality, at  once  fascinating  and  repulsive, 
from  various  angles."  It  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive biography,  for  Mr,  Gooch 
has  omitted  poetry,  mili- 
tary treatises,  and  musical 
compositions.  He  says  he 
is  interested  in  Frederick's 
character,  friendship,  and 
ideology,  the  last  word  seem- 
ing strangely  out  of  place 
in  a  study  of  the  eighteent 
century. 

Two  other  biographies 
follow  similar  organization, 
without  inviting  the  reader 
to  linger  long.  They  are 
"James  Madison,  the  Na- 
tionalist, 1780-1787,"  by 
Irving  Brant  (Bobbs  Mer- 
rill, $6)  and  "Francis 
Lieber,  Nineteenth  Century 
Liberal,"  by  Frank  Freidel 
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(Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
$4.50).  The  Madison  is  the  second 
volume  of  what  is  called  a  definitive 
biography.  I  find  in  it  more  of  an 
attempt  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
author's  estimate  of  Madison  is  ac- 
curate, but  this  is  largely  implicit  in 
the  text;  Mr.  Brant  does  not  preach. 
He  presents  an  immense  amount  of 
information  in  chronological  order,  but 
for  some  reason  the  writing  is  not 
nemorable. 

The   same   criticism 
applies    to   Freidel's 

ok     about     Francis 
_,ieber.    Here  the  au- 
hor   has   the   difficult 
ask  of  pioneering.  He 
nust  bring  into  focus 
the  career  of  a  young 
Prussian    intellectual 

vho  fled  to  the  United  

States  and  became  an  _From  ..The  Last 
important  force  in 
ducation,  social  reform,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Little  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  him  since  1900.  Mr. 
Friedel's  biography  is  comprehensive; 
he  acquaints  us  with  what  Lieber  did 
and  said,  but  the  personality  of  the 
man  eludes  him. 

One  scholar  who  does  not  remain 
iloof  and  academic,  and  yet  sacrifices 
either  dignity  nor  scholarship  is  F.  O. 
rtatthiessen.  His  book,  "The  James 
Family"  (Knopf,  $6.75),  published  last 
'all,  is  described  as  "a  group  biog- 
aphy."  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
emperaments,  conflicts  and  abilities  of 
ienry  James,  Sr.,  William,  Henry,  and 
Uice.  Mr.  Matthiessen's  interest  was  in 
heir  intellectual  development,  naturally, 
>ut  he  had  to  present  some  records  of 
heir  activities.  This  is  done  most  ju- 
Jiciously.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the 
place  of  tradition  and  environment  in 
heir  makeup;  we  see  the  spiritual  tur- 
noil  in  the  mind  of  the  father  and  the 
nfluence  of  the  brothers  on  each  other's 
nind  and  character.  We  do  not  have 

rely  on  the  author's  statements  alone, 
ut  are  able  to  consult  writings  by  the 
ameses  that  have  a  specific  bearing  on 
vhat  the  author  tells  us.  This  form  of 
literary  biography  makes  use  of  the 
best  of  modern  methods.  It  is  the  case 
history  in  its  most  unobtrusive  form, 
presented  by  the  man  who  has  looked 
leeply  into  the  interrelations  of  these 
emarkable  Bostonians. 


ITHOUT    CONSULTING    FIGURES,    I 

azard  the  guess  that  autobiography  is 
gaining   in   popularity — at   least   among 


those   who   write  it.    Men   whose   lives 
span  the  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  who  have  seen  political,  social, 
and    literary    theories    and    conventions 
turned  upside  down,  find  it  satisfying  to 
communicate  what  they  have  said  and 
done.   The   sparkling   autobiography   of 
external  activity,  full  of  personal  contacts 
with   other   galvanic   creatures,   gives   a 
first-hand  interpretation  of  recent  events. 
The   more   deeply  considered   autobiog- 
raphy of  intimate  analysis  is  more  likely 
to  provide  a  vicarious 
adventure    for    the 
reader.      Few     of     us 
have  merged  railroads 
or     commanded     bat- 
talions, but  all  of  us 
have  suffered  from  in- 
hibitions and  compul- 
sions and  experienced 
life     through     our 

Billionaire,"   Scribners    nerves. 

Among   the   former 

are  timely  reports  of  personal  experi- 
ences, which  qualify  as  history  rather 
than  autobiography.  Among  these  can 
be  listed  "Speaking  Frankly,"  by  James 
F.  Byrnes  (Harper,  $3.50);  Jim  Farley's 
Story:  the  Roosevelt  Years,"  by  James 
A.  Farley  (Whittlesey  House,  $3.50); 
"Admiral  Halsey's  Story,"  by  William 
F.  Halsey  and  J.  Bryan,  III  (Whittlesey 
House,  $4);  "War  as  I  Knew  It,"  by 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$3.75);  "You're  the  Boss,"  by  Edward 
J.  Flynn  (Viking,  $3);  and  "Rebel  at 
Large,"  by  George  Creel  (Putnam, 
$3.75). 

These  books  become  documents  of 
political  and  military  importance;  ex- 
perience is  stressed  over  interpretation 
and  self-justification  assumes  a  place  in 
them.  The  writing  is  less  objective  than 
in  biography,  because  the  author  is  on 
the  stand.  All  of  these  books  throw 
light  on  American  history;  the  splash 
they  make  today  will  be  felt  for  years 
until  it  becomes  a  ripple  in  the  foot- 
notes of  posterity. 

In  the  second  category,  in  which  the 
autobiography  is  a  personal  analysis, 
Max  Eastman's  "Enjoyment  of  Living" 
(Harper,  $5)  is  by  far  the  most  satisfy- 
ing reading.  Mr.  Eastman  is  intellec- 
tually an  honest  man;  he  must  write 
himself  down  because  he  wishes  to  un- 
derstand his  adjustment  to  his  decades. 
If  autobiography  is  more  than  a  record 
of  experiences  and  contacts,  then  this  is 
an  admirable  example.  Mr.  Eastman 
was  influenced  by  his  background,  his 
upbringing,  his  convictions,  and  his  in- 
quiring nature.  He  understands  now 


why  he  was  a  radical  without  too  bind- 
ing ties  to  any  organization,  a  Socialist 
hopeful  of  the  Russian  experiment  and 
unable  to  accept  the  regimentation  of 
totalitarianism,  and  a  reverent  man  too 
rationally  minded  to  submit  to  religious 
dogma.  Mr.  Eastman  battled  valiantly 
to  understand,  to  overcome  his  limita- 
tions, and  to  reinforce  his  learning. 

If  confession  is  good  for  a  writer,  it 
is  also  good  for  the  reader.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  comment  by  Carl  Van  Doren: 
"We  can  be  wise  about  other  people 
without  becoming  as  wise  about  our- 
selves, but  in  being  wise  about  others 
we  ourselves  may  get  a  little  wiser." 


ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  PEACE  AND 
WAR,  by  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  Harper.  $5. 


H 


A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 


ENRY  L.  STIMSON  is  THE  LAST  OF 
the  great  Harvard  liberal  aristocrats  in 
public  affairs.  He  is  cut  from  the  same 
cloth  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  There  are  no  suc- 
cessors. The  country  is  poorer  because 
of  that  fact.  To  both  the  quality  of  the 
man,  and  the  value  of  his  type  in  na- 
tional affairs  this  record  of  Stimson 's 
work  bears  witness. 

For  Stimson  has  a  rare  quality — the 
courageous  detachment  which  can  only 
come  from  the-  spiritual  (and  usually 
material)  security  which  the  aristo- 
cratic tradition  at  its  best  can  furnish. 
He  could  move,  as  this  record  shows, 
with  steady  lack  of  personal  involvement 
through  administrations  as  diverse  as 
those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt;  could 
maintain  his  ideas  and  his  ideals 
through  endless  disappointments,  con- 
vinced that  the  truth  would  prevail; 
could  gather  around  him  like-minded 
men  in  public  and  private  life  and  use 
them  with  steady,  single-minded  fore- 
sight. The  book  itself  is  one  result, 
since  it  is  a  combination  of  documentary 
biography,  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  a  rel- 
ative of  one  of  Stimson's  assistants  and 
friends,  and  excerpts  from  Stimson's 
own  journal. 

His  record  of  public  service  is  mag- 
nificent. Any  American  would  be  proud 
to  end  his  career  with  a  fraction  of 
such  achievement. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt 
judgment  on  a  book  so  personal  in  its 
nature;  this  reviewer  has  too  much  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Secretary 
Stimson  to  comment.  It  would  be  far  too 
much  like  attempting  to  pass  judgment 
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on  a  man  whose  place  in  history  is  al- 
ready secure.  One  or  two  observations 
may  be  made. 

Stimson  wrestled  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  like  other  men,  found 
that  the  State  Department  is  the  most 
chancy  and  difficult  of  all  branches  of 
the  federal  government.  One  has  to 
reckon  on  the  usual  hazards  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  also  on  the  changes 
of  _  the  politics  of  many  foreign  coun- 
tries; and,  beyond  that,  on  the  limitless 
possibilities  for  intrigue.  Further,  a 
Secretary  of  State  can  make  his  policy 
good  only  if  he,  or  the  President  he 
serves,  can  secure  solid  support  of 
American  public  opinion  and  of  the 
Congress;  and  Stimson  was  less  a  poli- 
tician than  a  public  servant. 

Of  greatest  interest  is  Stimson's  rec- 
ord of  his  headship  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  World  War  II.  Stimson  appre- 
ciated what  many  Americans  have  not 
yet  learned — that  war  is  essentially  a 
political  operation  and  that  the  battle 


operation  cannot  be  separate  from  the 
political  result  which  it  must  eventually 
accomplish.  Between  the  lines  of  the 
record  one  gathers  that  Stimson  was 
never  able  wholly  to  teach  this  to  his 
commanders;  but  he  had  learned  that 
lesson  from  his  governor  generalship  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  an  earlier 
phase,  and  he  never  forgot  it. 

This  reviewer  was  too  close  to  the 
White  House  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
Administration  fully  to  agree  with 
Stimson's  objection  to  the  "lack  of 
order"  in  that  administration.  The 
charge  is  correct;  but  the  deeper  reason 
for  the  fact  needs  to  be  appreciated. 
There  was  excellent  "order"  in  the 
Hoover  Administration  when  Stimson 
was  Secretary  of  State;  but  the  results 
were  disastrous.  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
himself  cut  from  the  cloth  of  the  Har- 
vard aristocrat — but  he  transcended  it 
and  thereby  unified  the  country.  This 
entailed  work  with  endless  groups  of 
contradictory  forces  of  which  Secretary 
Stimson  represented  one  of  the  best — 
but  still  only  one.  From  Stimson's  point 
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of   view   the    result    was    disorder;    but 
the  country  marched  together. 

McGeorge  Bundy  has  made  an  excel- 
lent Boswell.  He  enters  the  great  tra- 
dition of  the  secretaries  of  famous  men 
(typified  perhaps  by  John  Morley)  who 
have  had  the  great  privilege  of  writing 
the  biography  and  editing  the  papers  of 
a  top-flight  figure  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  hero-historian.  His  job 
is  well  done;  and  the  resulting  record 
must  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  • 
student  of  our  own  times. 


COLLEGES  FOR  FREEDOM— A  Study 
of  Purposes,  Practices  and  Needs,  by 
Donald  J.  Cowling  and  Carter  Davidson. 
Harper.  #3. 
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Constance  Warren 


OW     TO     FREE     THE     INDIVIDUAL 

through  education  so  that  he  can  reach 
full  maturity  is  a  subtler  problem  than 
most  writers  on  the  subject,  even  though 
they  be  educators,  imagine.  Mark  Van 
Doren,  in  his  "Education  for  Freedom" 
maintained  that  the  way  lies  only 
through  the  "hundred  best  books."  Now 
two  college  presidents,  Donald  J.  Cowl- 
ing and  Carter  Davidson,  discuss  the 
same  question  in  "Colleges  for  Free- 
dom," a  far  less  brilliant  and  provoca- 
tive book  also  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

"Education  for  Freedom"  promises  to 
train  a  man  to  think  clearly  by  associ- 
ating with  the  best  minds.  "Colleges 
for  Freedom"  advises  that  he  learn  to 
"obey  the  laws  that  are  embodied  with 
the  nature  of  things."  In  other  words, 
these  writers  advocate  "a  liberal  educa- 
tion based  on  religion  and  made  effec- 
tive through  democratic  society."  The 
difficulty  is  that  they  are  not  clear  as 
to  when  they  are  using  "religion"  to 
mean  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  when 
to  mean  religious  denominations.  Cowl- 
ing and  Davidson  favor  the  continued 
church  support  of  many  colleges  with- 
out considering  the  fact  the  religious  • 
denominations  base  their  thinking  on 
authority,  and  sometimes  on  an  au- 
thority whose  pronouncements  lag  be- 
hind the  needs  of  a  changing  society, 
whereas  the  method  of  thinking  essen- 
tial to  scholarship  is  based  on  scientific 
and  impartial  inquiry.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  frank  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  church  control  on  college  education 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  the  courage 
to  undertake  it. 

The   discussion   of  democracy  as 
American  way  of  life  might  have  been 
written  by  the  National  Association 
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Manufacturers,  so  strong  is  the  emphasis 
on  individual  initiative  as  the  source  of 
our  prosperity,  with  no  acknowledgment 
of  our  debt  to  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources.  Many  rather  obvious  ways 
are  pointed  out  for  "teaching"  democ- 
racy, but  no  suggestion  is  made  of  the 
need  for  the  students  to  live  demo- 
cratically on  a  democratically  organized 
campus,  nor  is  there  any  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  showing  the  students 
the  points  at  which  our  democracy  is 
not  yet  working  effectively  and  ways  by 
which  they  may  help  make  it  a  consis- 
tent reality. 

Any  extension  of  government  control 

feared  by  the  authors  as  tending  to- 
ward socialism  which  they  describe, 
with  alarm,  as  government  by  force. 
Consistent  with  this  view  is  their  strong 
opposition  to  any  .form  of  federal  sup- 
port of  education  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  inevitably  lead  to  government  con- 
trol of  thought — the  antithesis  of  educa- 
tion for  freedom. 

"Colleges  for  Freedom"  is  published 
at  a  time  when  democracy,  as  Ameri- 
cans interpret  it,  is  being  challenged  as 
never  before  and,  by  implication,  our 
system  of  education.  Yet  I  find  in  this 
book  little  criticism  of  the  pattern  which 
has  been  followed  with  scant  change  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  more  effective  ways  of  de- 
veloping creative  scholarship,  social  re- 
sponsibility, breadth  of  knowledge  to 
meet  newly  discovered  needs.  The 
standard  practices  in  teaching  methods 
go  almost  unquestioned. 

This  is  a  book  by  experienced  ad- 
ministrators justifying,  in  the  main,  the 
system  of  higher  education  as  they  find 
it.  It  is  not  a  book  to  help  us  to  ex- 
amine critically  the  role  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  will  sponsor  such  an  ex- 
amination. It  is  badly  needed. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  PIERRE  JANET,  by  Elton  Mayo. 
Harvard .  University  Press.  $2.50. 
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HE  WORLD,  SAYS  ELTON  MAYO,  IS  LESS 

suggestible  than  it  used  to  be,  and  more 
obsessive.  If  this  diagnosis  is  sound  it 
should  certainly  be  heeded  by  policy 
makers,  physicians,  and  reformers.  But 
the  evidence  Mr.  Mayo  offers  in  sup- 
port of  his  diagnosis  is  curiously  as- 
sorted and  unconvincing.  He  cites  a 
few  telling  cases  from  medicine  and 
from  industrial  relations  —  informative, 


but  scarcely  able  to  support  his  broad 
generalization.  Drawing  evidence  from 
psychopathology,  he  argues  that  obses- 
sive (psychasthenic)  cases,  as  described 
by  Pierre  Janet,  seem  to  be  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  the  hysterias  earlier  en- 
countered in  large  numbers  by  Janet 
and  by  other  followers  of  Charcot,  the 
discoverer  of  grande  hysteric. 

Putting  aside  the  problem  of  mere 
fashion  in  diagnosis,  the  weakness  in 
this  line  of  argument  lies  in  its  equating 
of  suggestibility  with  hysteric  tendency. 
Nowadays  this  equivalence  is  generally 
denied.  Evidence  favors  rather  the  view 
that  suggestion  is  a  normal -attentive 
phenomenon,  not  to  be  confused  with 
psychopathological  dissociation.  And  so 
we  are  left  without  good  grounds  for 
accepting  Mr.  Mayo's  diagnosis. 

Yet,  whether  increasing  or  not,  obses- 
sive mental  states  are  frequent  enough. 
To  handle  them  we  can  profit  from  an 
understanding  of  Janet's  work.  Janet 
finds  that  it  is  especially  to  the  social 
aspect  of  reality  that  obsessives  are 
poorly  adapted.  They  allow  intellectual 
elaborations  to  fixate  and  to  justify  their 
fears,  hates,  and  misinterpretations.  The 
sufferer  "increasingly  substitutes  endless 
debate  for  action,  his  capacity  for  action 
diminishes,  and  terrors  begin  to  mani- 
fest themselves."  Mental  health  requires 
the  firm  integration  of  direct  experience 
(knowledge -of  acquaintance)  with  re- 
flective experience  (knowledge- about). 
To  sustain  this  integration,  one  must 
have  an  adequate  balancing  of  psycho- 
logical tensions,  so  that  high-strung, 
"overlogicked"  reactions  may  not  out- 
run one's  practical  and  executive  capaci- 
ties for  adaptation. 

The  author's  warning  in  his  title  that 
this  small  volume  contains  only  "some 
notes"  must  be  taken  literally.  His  com- 
ments on  Janet's  theories  and  findings, 
though  felicitous,  are  neither  systematic 
nor  complete.  This  reviewer  liked  best 
the  opening  chapter  that  somehow  man- 
ages in  a  very  short  space  to  summarize 
Mr.  Mayo's  seasoned  outlook  upon  the 
human  side  of  industrial  problems. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  by  Herbert 
Vere  Evatt.  Harvard  University  Press. 
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Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey 


HE     STOCKY      FIGURE,     THE     BRISTLING 

iron-grey  hair  of  Evatt  of  Australia 
seemed  to  reflect  his  able  and  deter- 
mined statesmanship  as  he  stood  hour 
after  hour  at  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence arguing  not  merely  the  cause  of 
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the  smaller  nations  but  the  more  im- 
portant need  for  a  restricted  veto  in 
the  Security  Council.  He  fought  a  vali- 
ant but  a  losing  fight  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  the  veto  on  the 
process  of  international  conciliation, 
though  not  on  any  enforcement  action. 
He  realized  then,  as  now,  that  the  great 
powers  with  permanent  seats  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  would  have  to  be  unani- 
mous if  economic  sanctions  or  military 
action  were  to  be  employed  against  a 
UN  member. 

This  little  volume,  a  revision  of  lec- 
tures delivered  under  the  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  Lectureship  at  Harvard,  in 
October  1947,  when  Evatt  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  second  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  indicates  that  he  is  still 
one  of  the  constructive  forces  working 
for  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Evatt,  though  realizing  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  UN  charter,  especially  the 
great  defect  of  the  unrestricted  veto, 
sees  the  strength  of  the  organization  as 
well.  He  shows  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  General  Assembly  as  one 
of  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  over  the  prelimi- 
nary Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations.  At 
a  time  when  the  power  of  the  assembly 
is  much  misunderstood,  it  is  important 
to  note  what  he  says: 

It  should  always  be  stressed  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  no  legislative  or 
executive  powers.  It  is  not  a  world  gov- 
ernment. ...  it  is  a  world  forum  where 
diverse  views  are  publicly  expressed.  .  .  . 
At  the  most,  the  Assembly  can  only 
make  recommendations  to  the  Member 
Governments  or  to  other  organizations 
of  the  UN.  The  moral  force  of  such 
recommendations  is  of  course  very  great 
but  the  Assembly  has  no  means  of  en- 
forcing direct  compliance  with  its  re- 
quests. 


I 


N    DISCUSSING   THE   UNITED   NATIONS    IN 

operation,  Mr.  Evatt  points  out  the  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  that  operation  and  leads  up 
to  his  important  recommendations.  He 
believes  that  the  peace  treaties  with  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  Austria  must  be  con- 
cluded, outside  the  United  Nations,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  He  thinks  it 
of  equal  importance  that  no  questions 
arising  out  of  World  War  II  should  be 
t.iken  up  by  the  General  Assembly.  He 
deprecates  the  tendency  to  make  the 
Assembly  and  its  committees  a  mere  in- 
strument of  propaganda.  The  Assem- 
bly's rules  of  procedure  need  revision 
to  avoid  delays  but  only  self-restraint 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


of  the  delegates  can  prevent  the  diffi- 
culties of  propaganda,  and  the  lesser  one 
of  bloc  voting. 

Dr.  Evatt  is  urgent  in  insisting  that 
the  Security  Council  should  speed  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  to  provide 
armed  forces  for  enforcement  measures. 
He  also  urges  the  improvement  of  the 
machinery  and  to  some  extent  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Economic  and  Security 
Council  and  of  its  Secretariat;  greater 
use  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice; a  more  important  part  for  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  UN,  with  greater 
initiative  in  his  hands  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  different  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  volume  disposes  of  the  cheap 
cynicism  of  those  who  say  the  UN  is  a 
failure  and  who  do  not  see  that  without 
their  backing  and  the  backing  of  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  world,  the 
organization  cannot  succeed.  Only  as 
people  desire  international  cooperation 
and  work  for  it  can  international  co- 
operation be  attained  and  the  United 
Nations  be  strengthened.  In  a  world 
where  the  clouds  hang  lower  and  lower 
and  where  international  cooperation 
sometimes  appears  to  be  more  noted  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,  the  very 
existence  of  the  United  Nations,  as  Mr. 
Evatt  reminds  us,  is  a  factor  of  great 
importance. 


EAGLE  AT  MY  EYES,  by  Norman  Kat- 
kov.  Doubleday.  £2.75. 
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ITH    THE    SUCCESS    OF    SUCH    BOOKS 

as  "Gentleman's  Agreement,"  "Waste- 
land," and  "Focus"  only  a  few  seasons 
old,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  publishing 
field  should  be  dehiged  with  novels  on 
interracial  themes. 

Presumably  this  first  novel  by  Nor- 
man Katkov  is  such  a  book.  "The 
story,"  to  quote  from  Doubleday 's  ad- 
vance publicity,  "deals  with  a  Jewish- 
Gentile  marriage  as  seen  through  the 
heart  of  Joe,  a  young,  Jewish  newspaper- 
man; it  tells  the  story  of  Jewish-Gentile 
love  from  inside  the  mind  and  home 
of  an  orthodox  Jewish  family." 

Inside  what  mind  and  inside  what 
family?  The  reader  will  not  have  to 
read  far  before  he  recognizes  in  the 
tormented  Joe,  who  seethes  with  self- 
loathing,  the  author  and  his  own  per- 
sonal dilemma.  Obviously  autobio- 
graphical, the  book  tells  of  Joe's  mar- 
riage to  Mary  after  years  of  putting  her 
off,  of  his  break  with  his  family  and  of 
his  inability  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
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marriage.  The  story  is  given  us  in  a 
series  of  flash-backs,  in  a  pounding,  mas- 
culine, sporting-page  prose,  for  the  most 
part  dramatic. 

The  generalities  in  this  study  of 
racial  tensions  are  appalling.  All  Jewish 
girls  are  "dogs"  on  the  make  for  hus- 
bands (I  am  quoting).  All  Gentile  girls 
are  attractive,  generous,  mad  about  Jew- 
ish young  men  (why?)  and  eager  to  go 
to  bed.  All  Jewish  parents  cannot  men- 
tion Gentiles  without  cursing.  All 
Russian-Jewish  immigrants  speak  with 
Italian  accents  and  have  hearts  of  gold 
under  rough  exteriors;  in  fact,  each  is 
practically  the  sole  survivor  of  a  pogrom 
in  his  native  town.  All  Jewish  mothers 
are  hysterical  neurotics  who  will  not 
give  up  their  sons.  Most  Jewish  young 
men  are  forever  haunted  by  the  un- 
ttainable  Gentile  girl  who  stood  for 
jlfillment  before  mother  had  her 
oke. 

On  page  101,  after  Mary  has  left  Joe, 
author  says  for  him,  "You  don't  get 
of   a   woman    being   gallant;    she'll 
aunt  you   until  time's  end   that  way. 
ou  must  find  some  peg  to  hang  your 
art  on,  drive  love  from  your  mind, 
nd    look    for    hate    to    help    you    stay 
vay." 

That  is  a  good  paragraph,  one  of  the 
st  in  the  book.  Every  renegade  must 
ave  felt  that  way  at  some  time.  I  be- 
lieve if  Norman  Katkov  had  substituted 
the  word  race  for  woman  in  the  open- 
ing sentence,  it  would  have  shed  some 
light  on  his  own  conflict. 


As  a  study  of  what  racial  tensions  can 
do  to  one  man,  this  is  an  interesting 
and  eloquent  work.  As  a  study  of  racial 
tensions,  it  is  neither  factual,  enlighten- 
ing, or  considered. 

Norman  Katkov  is  not  without  talent. 
His  tempo  is  swift  and  often  exciting, 
the  mechanics  of  his  book  are  work- 
manlike. He  can  certainly  write  stories 
that  will  sell.  I  think,  when  he  finally 
comes  to  terms  with  himself,  he  may 
even  write  good  stories. 

As  for  "Eagle  at  My  Eyes,"  Mary, 
the  wife  who  loved  Joe  so  deeply,  went 
away  before  the  book  ended.  The  dis- 
cerning reader  will  not  stay  as-long  as 
Mary  did. 


REBUILDING  THE  WORLD  ECON- 
OMY— America's  Role  in  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment,  by  Norman  S.  Buchanan 
and  Friedrich  A.  Lutz.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund.  #3.50. 

FREE  TRADE  FREE  WORLD,  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard.  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation.  $3. 


R, 


J.  B.  Coridliffe 


LEBUILDING   THE  WORLD   ECONOMY   IS   A 

good  title  for  a  difficult  job.  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Lutz  are  cautious. 
They  are  very  much  aware  of  the  in- 
tricate complexity  and  also  of  the  per- 
versity of  the  human  relations  that  must 
be  straightened  out  before  plans  can  be 
drawn.  The  nineteenth  century  is  dead, 
and  with  it  the  London-dominated 
Europocentric  trading  system  of  gold 
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Mama  was  an 
officer~in  the 
Salvation  Army! 

Marching  Bonnet  is  a  delight- 
ful story  of  American  family 
life.  What  makes  it  different 
is  the  fact  that  Mama  is  an 
ardent  Salvationist.  As  a  child 
in  Sweden,  she  had  a  wonder- 
ful vision — which  never  left 
her — of  souls  to  be  loved  and 
saved.  It  was  hard  at  times 
on  Papa  and  the  girls,  but  they 
had  a  lot  of  fun.  There  are 
some  tears,  and  many  incidents 
of  quiet  humor  in  this  warm, 
simple  story.  $2.50 

MARCHING 
BONNET 

By  Astrid  Valley 


How  to  win 

psychological 

freedom! 

Dr.  D.  Ewen  Cameron,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry  at  McGill 
University,  has  written  a  brac- 
ing book  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  free  himself  from 
painful  feelings  of  inadequacy 
and  from  the  endless  hostilities 
and  suspicions  of  modern  life. 
He  believes  that  the  individual 
may  be  freed  from  stereotyped 
patterns  of  living,  without  low- 
ering his  moral  standards.  You 
will  find  this  book  honest, 
challenging,  thought  -  provok- 
ing. $2.75 


LIFE  IS  FOR 
LIVING 

By  D.  Ewen  Cameron,  M.D. 
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Penetrating  to  the  core 
of  life  and  ideas  -  -  - 

DOM  THOMAS  V.  MOORE 

M.D.,  Ph.D. 

reaches  the  height  of  a  long 
teaching  and  literary  career  in 
this  new  book — 

just  published 


THE 


DRIVING 
FORCES 


OF  HUMAN  NATURE 
and  Their  Adjustment 

DYNAMIC   BOOK 

is  a  synthesis  of  living 
psychologic  thought  that  disre- 
gards artificial  boundaries  be- 
tween academic  disciplines.  It 
develops  together  the  philo- 
sophic, experimental  and  psy- 
chiatric aspects  of  psychology. 

Written  by  an  inspired  teacher 
and  great  clinician,  formerly 
Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Psychiatry  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  it  ad- 
dresses all  thinking  people. 

Dr.  Moore  deals  with  emo- 
tional behavior  and  volitional 
control,  taking  up  its  psy- 
chology and  psychopathology ; 
he  considers  simply  and  directly 
the  problems  of  the  individual 
who  is  faced  with  the  decisions 
of  the  day,  and  concludes  with 
an  outline  of  the  ideal  adjust- 
ment of  the  human  mind  in  its 
relations  to  society  and  God. 


475  pages 
ORDER  FORM 


26  illustrations 


Please  send  a  copy  of  T.  V.  Moore: 

THE  DRIVING  FORCES 

OF  HUMAN   NATURE  $6.50 

Use  margin  for  name  and  address. 
Please  print.  You  may  return  the 
book,  within  5  days,  for  full  refund, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 

GRUNE  &  STRATTON 

381   Fourth  Avenue     New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


standard  days.  There  is  an  untidy  mess 
to  be  cleaned  away  after  two  world 
wars;  but  what  is  far  worse,  there  is  a 
legacy  of  economic  nationalism  built  up 
between  the  wars. 

Mr.  Villard  is  a  good  fighter  and  he 
writes  effectively.  What  he  says  is  right, 
in  the  main.  It  is  important  to  get  rid 
of  trade  barriers.  There  will  be  no 
health  in  the  economic  world  as  long 
as  we  pile  artificialities  upon  pretense. 
But  is  it  enough  in  these  complex  ques- 
tions to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels? 

Reading  these  books  together  must 
raise  an  issue  that  probes  deep  into  the 
nature  of  democratic  government. 
Neither  of  them  is  easy  reading.  Mr. 
Villard  however  is  a  practised  journalist 
with  hard-won  skills  in  presentation. 
His  book  is  lively.  Not  more  than  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  democratic  elec- 
torate is  ever  likely  to  read  it,  or  any 
other  such  book  on  a  serious  subject, 
however  lively  it  may  be.  But  the  stu- 
dent will  find  many  unqualified  state- 
ments that  are  too  strong  and  too  simple. 

Despite  the  signs  of  a  thorough  going- 
over  by  editors  determined  to  smooth 
carefml  scientific  statements  into  attrac- 
tive prose,  Buchanan  and  Lutz  remain 
professors.  They  have  resisted  the  sirens 
of  publicity  wherever  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulty of  the  issues  calls  for  caution — 
which  is  throughout  the  book.  Here  are 
no  careless  unguarded  statements  and 
therefore  no  slogans.  Students  will  dig 
into  the  book  widi  interest;  but  it  will 
not  influence  the  day-to-day  dunking  of 
the  average  man. 

Maybe  some  of  our  legislators  will 
turn  out  to  be  students.  If  so,  they  will 
find  Buchanan  and  Lutz  very  helpful. 
But  Villard  is  keyed  to  a  different  note. 
His  work  is  what  his  title  indicates — 
a  plea  for  freer  trade  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  peace  depends  largely  upon 
freer  trade.  Those  who,  like  me,  are  at- 
tuned to  such  a  plea  will  look  indul- 
gently upon  occasional  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion in  strong  statements.  By  and  large, 
the  case  for  free  trade  is  strong. 

But  is  the  issue  one  of  rationality?  If 
it  is,  then  die  scholarly  qualities  will 
count  in  the  long  run  radier  than  force- 
ful presentation.  Not  dial  Mr.  Villard  is 
inaccurate  or  intellectually  dishonest; 
but  in  his  zeal  he  makes  the  case  per- 
haps a  bit  clearer  dian  the  facts  will 
stand.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for 
argument  and  therefore  for  confusion. 
In  die  long  run,  events  will  determine 
American  policy  in  diis  field — Cordell 
Hull  has  always  known  that.  In  his 
decades  of  struggle  for  freer  trade  Mr. 
Hull  never  shirked  the  complexities  and 
(In  answering  advertisement!  pit-use  mention  SURVEY 


never  sought  the  easy  victory.  Every 
three  years  die  tariff-making  power  has 
gone  back  to  Congress  to  be  granted 
again  to  die  executive  by  a  renewal  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act. 
Conviction,  not  assent,  is  necessary  if 
this  freer  trade  program  is  to  stick,  and 
conviction  cannot  be  won  widiout  going 
into  all  aspects  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Villard  has  cited  many  writers, 
including  me.  He  has  a  good  case,  and 
he  presents  it  sharply  and  well.  My  only 
fear  is  that  his  eye  is  too  single.  The 
solid  body  of  Buchanan  and  Lutz  is 
not  so  full  of  light,  but  it  may  have  a 
bigger  impact.  My  sympathies  are  widi 
Mr.  Villard,  but  I  suspect  die  longer 
way  round  is  the  surest. 
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CAREY   THOMAS  OF  BRYN  MAWR, 
by   Edhb.   Finch.     Harper.    #3.50. 

Edith  Pettit  Borie 

flow  SINGLE-MINDEDLY  CREATIVE  CAREY 

Thomas  was  from  girlhood  is  shown 
persuasively  by  this  book,  how  her  life 
was  ruled  by  her  passion  for  raising  the 
level  of  women's  education.  The  dif- 
ficulties she  found  in  getting  a  sound 
education  in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies 
of  die  last  century  have  now  disap- 
peared. This  story  of  diem  has  an  epic 
quality,  an  epic's  succession  of  stormy 
battles  and  gay  interludes. 

Equipped  with  the  highest  degree  the 
University  of  Zurich  could  give,  a  Doc- 
torate of  Philosophy  for  her  work  in 
philology,  she  became  in  1885,  when  it 
opened,  dean  and  professor  of  English 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and 'in  1894  its 
second  president. 

One  might  expect  this  story  of  aca- 
demic purposes  to  be  dreary,  but  the 
tale  is  told  with  many  side  issues,  with 
gaiety  and  laughter,  and  it  never 
wearies.  Carey  Thomas  came  of  families 
of  Quaker  preachers,  her  gift  for  a  pul- 
pit was  an  inheritance.  She  could  talk 
widi  gusto,  and  her  high  spirits  were 
infectious.  Her  steady  cry  was  for  "the 
imperative  need  of  integrity  and  cour- 
age of  mind." 

In  forming  her  college,  she  pioneered. 
She  accepted  die  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Endowment  Fund  and  used  it  in  1915 
to  found  a  graduate  department  of  so- 
cial economy  and  social  research,  a  nov- 
elty in  a  liberal  arts  college.  And  in 
1922  she  started  the  Bryn  Mawr  Sum- 
mer School  for  Women  Workers  in 
Industry. 

She  was  sixty-five  years  old  in   1922 
and  retired  to  thirteen  years  of  gracious 
living  and  travel.    Death  came   shortly 
GRAPHIC,) 
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after  the  celebration  of  Bryn  Mawr's 
fiftieth  anniversary,  in  1935.  It  was  a 
gathering  of  academic  notables  from  all 
over  the  world.  And  it  became  Carey 
Thomas'  triumph.  Miss  Finch's  account 
of  it  still  forces  those  who  were  there  to 
a  wet-eyed  remembrance. 

Miss  Finch  had  a  mass  of  unassorted 
documents  to  use,  fragments  of  letters 
and  diaries,  a  tangled  mass  of  thin 
threads  which  she  has  unravelled  and 
with  them  woven  a  pattern  that  must 
delight  all  interested  in  victories  of  the 
spirit. 


THE  UNION  CHALLENGE  TO  MAN- 
AGEMENT  CONTROL,  by  Neil  W. 
Chamberlain.  Harper.  $4.50. 


Francis  Goodell 


T, 


HIS     BOOK     EXPLORES     THE     CONFLICT 

between  some  unions  and  some  man- 
agements. It  is  confined  to  the  big  cor- 
porations in  eight  important  industries. 
The  author,  a  professor  and  a  director 
of  research  at  the  new  Labor  and  Man- 

;ement  Center  at  Yale,  makes  good 
of  its  research  data  as  well  as  of  the 
and  management  libraries. 

This  study  is  guided  by  a  "theory  of 
adaptive  behavior"  launched  by  the  Cen- 
ter. It  was  privately  circulated  in  pre- 
liminary form  as  "Principles  of  Adap- 
tive Human  Behaviour,"  available  in 
libraries. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  first  analyzes  man- 
agement and  then  considers  whether  the 
prerogatives  of  management  are  weak- 
ened legally  by  union  contracts.  He 
finds  that  the  law  throws  no  guiding 
light  on  this  question. 

The  latter  third  of  the  book  deals 
with  "functional  integration"  or  team- 
work. Following  the  "structure  or  liv- 
ing" requirements  of  the  theory,  some 
excellent  principles  are  given  which  can 
be  useful  to  those  capable  of  gauging 
their  dealings  in  such  terms. 

One  debatable  point  should  be  raised. 
Chamberlain  has  to  define  management 
in  a  somewhat  inclusive  way  to  sustain 
die  charge  that  unions  do  challenge 
management  control.  Not  until  the 
book  is  90  percent  complete  does  he  say 
consultatory  dealings  grant  the  union 
no  place  in  the  line  of  authority.  And 
a  good  case  can  be  made  for  believing 
that  other  ("negotiatory")  dealings  do 
not  challenge  control  either. 

The  aim  of  collective  dealings  is  to 
get  away  from  the  power-based  decision 
and  replace  it  with  reason.  This  is  not 
"soft  thinking."  For,  of  course,  the 
union  members  know  (and  always  did) 


that  their  enterprise  must  prosper  for 
them  to  prosper.  Typically  they  don't 
strike  for  the  fun  of  it.  But  how  often 
reason  fails  to  bring  agreement  because 
of  the  abuse  of  prerogatives  by  manage- 
ment! There  is  a  comparable  abuse  of 
prerogatives  on  the  other  side  which 
also  interferes  with  better  relations;  and 
there  would  be  no  bias  in  entitling  the 
book  "Collective  Bargaining  Challenges 
Abuse  of  Prerogatives."  But  as  the  tide 
stands  it  is,  at  this  particular  time,  un- 
fortunate. 

But  a  great  many  merits  overbalance 
it.  Here  is  an  early  attempt  to  think 
methodically,  even  scientifically,  about 
the  classical  dogma  of  "the  inevitable 
conflict."  (And  the  dogma  comes  off 
second  best.)  The  legal  analyses  tell  us 
laymen  what  we  want  to  know  with 
skill,  full  documentation,  and  merciful 
plainness.  In  this  section,  too,  there  is 
an  important  discussion  of  the  NLRA. 
The  plan  for  the  book  is  carried  out 
faithfully  witli  admirable  construction. 

This  is  intended  for  high  praise,  for 
Chamberlain  is  sitting  in  judgment  in  a 
feud-ridden  area  where  you  might  say 
every  argument  is  stained  with  blood. 
Anyone  knowing  the  lives  concerning 
which  he  writes  must  realize  that  the 
requirements  for  the  Center's  "structure 
of  living"  are  substantially  unmet,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mass  production  indus- 
tries. So  it  is  not  a  wild  comparison  to 
say  that  the  author  studied  his  (human) 
fish  out  of  water  and  derived  his  very 
useful  observations  under  grievous 
handicaps. 


140     MILLION     PATIENTS,     by     Carl 
Malmberg.    Reynal  8i  Hitchcock.  #2.75. 


T, 


Dr.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge,  Jr. 


HIS  IS  A  FIGHTING  BOOK  IN  THE  CAUSE 

of  the  people's  health.  It  is  rich  in  ideas 
and  in  facts  to  support  them.  The  au- 
thor is  equipped  to  survey  national 
health  needs  and  the  legislation  pro- 
posed to  meet  these,  since  he  has  been 
information  specialist  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Education. 

His  argument  is  clear.  The  nation's 
health  suffers  from  inadequate  medical 
care.  Lack  of  money  is  the  chief  fac- 
tor. Those  needing  medical  care  most, 
get  least.  Physician  and  hospital  serv- 
ices are  costly;  so  is  indiscriminate  medi- 
cation, one  result  of  the  high  cost  of 
good  medical  advice.  Even  average 
medical  care  has  grave  shortcomings. 
This  charge  is  substantiated  by  medical 
journal  articles  written  by  physicians. 

The   most   promising  remedy   is  na- 
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".  .  .  it  reveals  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
evaluation  and  overhauling  of  sex  edu- 
cation, for  a  more  scientific  outlook  in 
dealing  with  sex  matters,  and  for  better 
procedures  in  advisement  on  sexual  ad- 
justments. It  is  possible  that  this  study 
has  made  obsolete  many  of  the  discus- 
sions on  sex  and  marital  life  now  found 
in  texts  on  marriage  and  the  family." 
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SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK 

—  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  — 

by 
Harleigh  B.  Trecker 


A  systematic  presentation  for  students  and 
practitioners 

Part  I  deals  with  the  various  aspects 
of  group  work 

Part  II  presents  examples  of  experiences 
from  23  widely  diverse  social  agencies 
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tional  compulsory  health  insurance  as 
embodied  in  the  various  Wagner  bills. 
The  1947  version  of  the  latter  is  de- 
scribed and  the  chief  accusations  against 
it  are  effectively  answered. 

To  those  accustomed  to  receive  or 
give  that  high  quality  of  medical  care 
of  which  American  medicine  is  capable, 
the  section  on  the  shortcomings  of  aver- 
age medical  care  may  be  startling.  The 
American  Medical  Association's  opposi- 
tion, which  runs  like  a  minor  theme 
through  the  book,  may  seem  exagger- 
ated. One  has  only  to  note,  however, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch's  recent  comment 
that  in  the  matter  of  adequate  medical 
care  "too  many  doctors  have  been  fight- 
ing a  rear  guard  action  for  too  long"; 
or  the  remark,  in  1946,  of  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
"An  awakening  of  the  social  conscious- 
ness of  physicians  is  long  overdue;"  or, 
finally,  from  Medical  Economics,  a 
vigorous  foe  of  the  Wagner  bill,  this 
editorial  comment  on  the  1947  Senate 
hearings,  "In  opposing  the  Wagner  bill, 
medicine  looked  like  a  lonely  minority." 


The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
country's  need  of  improved  medical 
care.  It  is  an  excellent  vade-mecum  for 
advocates  of  national  compulsory  health 
insurance. 

THE  WINE  OF  VIOLENCE— An  An- 
thology on  Anti-Semitism,  by  Nathan 
Zuckerman.  Association  Press.  #5. 


T, 


Liston  Pope 


HIS      BOOK      WAS      PASTED      TOGETHER 

rather  than  written,  and  accordingly  it 
is  to  be  clipped  from  rather  than  read. 
Mr.  Zuckerman  has  done  for  the  liter- 
ature on  anti-Semitism  much  the  service 
performed  by  Bartlett  for  literature  in 
general,  assembling  thousands  of  quota- 
tions on  the  causes,  results,  and  solutions 
of  Judeophobia.  The  excerpts  range 
from  a  sentence  to  several  pages  in 
length;  they  are  drawn  from  many  cen- 
turies, though  most  of  them  come  from 
recent  writings;  they  represent  nearly  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  nearly  all  degrees 
of  light.  The  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial under  topical  headings  gives  or- 
derliness to  the  presentation,  and  certain 


sections  can  be  read  at  a  sitting  with 
sustained  interest;  perhaps  this  is  the 
highest  tribute  to  an  anthologist's  art. 

The  anthology  will  be  useful,  pri- 
marily, as  a  storehouse  of  ammunition 
for  public  speakers,  writers,  and  others 
who  refuse  to  abide  by  a  gentleman's 
agreement  to  keep  quiet  about  anti- 
Semitism.  It  will  also  help  increase  the 
number  of  such  people.  Though  he  has 
tried  to  provide  comprehensive  cover- 
age, Mr.  Zuckerman  has  succeeded  in 
infusing  his  pages  with  a  sense  of 
righteous  indignation  at  die  calumnies 
and  injuries  heaped  upon  the  Jews. 

The  diverse  and  contradictory  prescrip- 
tions for  the  cure  of  anti-Semitism  will 
leave  even  the  most  concerned  reader 
with  a  sense  of  indecision  and  frustra- 
tion, but  this  in  itself  reflects  the  com- 
piler's grasp  of  the  complexities  and 
ambiguities  of  his  topic.  The  volume 
contains  an  extended  list  of  the  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  fighting  bigotry. 

A  good  bibliography  is  appended  to 
the  volume.  A  general  index  would 
have  improved  access  to  the  material, 
and  its  omission  is  a  major  defect. 

ALTERNATIVE     TO     FUTILITY,     by 
Elton  Trueblood.    Harper.   #1. 
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'R.  TRUEBLOOD,  IN  HIS  MOST  RECENT 
book  dealing  with  the  sickness  and 
needs  of  our  civilization,  presents  his 
thesis  as  a  solution  for  its  restoration  to 
health  and  spiritual  vitality.  We  have 
lost  an  eternal  reason  for  living:  How 
are  we  to  recover  a  purpose  and  mean- 
ing for  our  lives,  commensurate  with 
our  spiritual  heritage?  How  can  we 
change  civilization?  Dr.  Trueblood 
writes: 

It  is  changed  by  the  creation  of  fel- 
lowships which  eventually  become  infec- 
tious in  the  entire  cultural  order.  .  . 
The  creadon  of  such  a  fellowship  is  the 
argument  that  can  count  in  the  confused 
world  of  our  day.  .  .  .  The  best  chance 
for  the  renewal  of  the  human  spirit  in 
the  twentieth  century,  as  in  the  first, 
lies  in  the  formation  of  genuinely  re- 
demptive societies  in  the  midst  of  or- 
dinary society. 

This  fellowship  would  be  "A  society 
of  loving  souls,  set  free  from  the  self- 
seeking  struggle  for  personal  prestige 
and  from  all  unreality.  .  .  .  This,  and 
this  alone,  will  take  us  from  diagnosis 
to  cure." 

Dr.  Trueblood   offers  this  idea   after 
years   of  serious   consideration,  and   he 
offers  it  with  great  faith  and  hope,  albeit 
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with  humility;   for  he  recognizes  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task. 

He  describes  this  fellowship  as  an  Or- 
der of  the  Concerned;  and  the  rest  ot 
the  book  deals  with  its  formation,  its 
methods  and  disciplines,  its  character 
and  needs.  A  good  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions stem,  of  course,  from  his  own 
Quaker  Fellowship. 

Dr.  Trueblood  calls  for  a  reformation 
nd    renewal    within    the   churches,    "to 
erce  all  artificiality  and  recover  radi- 
Christianity."   This  reformation  is  to 
undertaken   not   only   by   men   and 
:>men  of  the  laity  but  by  the  clergy 
well.    "We  must   rid  our  minds  of 
«t  current  conceptions  about  what  a 
[lurch  should  be  in  order  to  try  to  see 
fiat  the  real  needs  of  men  are.    Per- 
aps  there  ought  not  to  be  any  distinc- 
at  all   between   clergy   and  laity;" 
so  on,   freeing    his    thought    from 
what   he   calls   "the    dead    hand    of   the 

St." 

I    quote  extensively   because   it   seems 
ic   only    way    that    I    can    present   his 
:sis  briefly  and  fairly;  because  his  own 
reveal    the    depth    of    his    own 
rching  and  faith,  as  well  as  the  char- 
ier of  the   Order   he   advocates,   and 
'inething  at  least  of  what  seem  to  him 
to  be  non-essentials. 

This  book  is  full  of  spiritual  fervor 
.d  hope  and  inspiration;  and  Dr. 
Trueblood  is  truly  open  -  minded  and 
hopeful  that  others  will  bring  valuable 
additions  to  his  experimental  proposals. 


SO  WORTHY  A  FRIEND:  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE,  by  Charles  Norman. 
Rinehart.  #4. 

George  Britt 

r    ROM      THIS      CONVENIENT      AND      QUITE 

charming  assemblage  of  evidence  one 
nevertheless  stumbles  at  a  curious  im- 
pression of  Hamlet  performed  with 
Hamlet  himself  left  out.  Here  is  fact 
about  a  man's  life  from  contemporary 
notes  and  letters,  parish  registers,  re- 
corded deeds,  lawsuits,  tax  bills,  and  the 
other  documentation,  together  with 
shrewd  deduction  from  supposed  auto- 
biographical and  reminiscent  passages. 
It  is  a  diligent  conglomerate,  bearing 
witness  to  Shakespeare  the  son,  father, 
husband,  actor,  business  man,  friend, 
play  doctor,  the  youth  who  made  good 
and  came  home  to  purchase  the  biggest 
house  in  town,  whose  success  at  last 
got  through  the  College  of  Arms  his 
father's  moldering  petition  for  a  crest. 
But  where,  we  are  left  asking,  .is 
Shakespeare  the  genius?  How  did  he 


to 
an 


work?  What  kindled  and  fed  the  blaze 
within  him?  Is  that  not  also  the  de- 
partment of  a  biography?  Can  critical 
appreciation  be  so  excluded?  For  that, 
the  reader  on  his  own  must  search  the 
poems  and  plays  themselves,  with  help 
perhaps  from  other  writers,  of  whom 
there  is  no  lack.  But  within  its  chosen 
groove  here  is  the  record,  illuminated. 

The  author  throws  out  the  notion  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  youthful  deer-stealer 
and  a  horse-holder  at  theater  doors 
when  first  in  London.  He  builds  a  thor- 
ough case  on  the  disastrous  marriage  at 
18  to  the  woman  of  26,  leaving  little 
question  as  to  which  seduced  -whom. 
He  underscores  Shakespeare's  omission, 
almost  alone  among  contemporary  poets, 
to  write  flowery  eulogies  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — after  all  she  per- 
mitted the  execution  of  his  hero,  Essex, 
and  imprisoned  his  patron,  Southamp- 
ton. He  leaves  unidentified  the  dark 
woman  of  the  sonnets,  but  gives  the 
general  reader  a  comfortable  light  upon 
various  mysteries  buried  in  the  sonnets. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  themes 
is  the  high  impression — a  man  admired 
and  beloved,  known  for  "uprightness  of 
dealing"  —  which  contemporaries  ac- 
knowledged having  of  Shakespeare.  The 
author  has  no  patience  with  Baconian 
and  other  alternative  theories  of  author- 
ship. 

The  book's  only  let-down  is  from  the 
lack  of  a  communicated  vision  of  how 
this  man,  any  more  than  the  others, 
could  have  written  Shakespeare's  plays. 
But  that,  perhaps,  would  be  getting  into 
the  supernatural. 
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N  AN  EFFORT  TO  PRESENT  UP  TO  DATE 

information  on  a  critical  area,  the  Royal 
Institute  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  studies 
of  Middle  East  social  and  economic 
problems.  In  this  book,  the  first  of  the 
series,  Doreen  Warriner  draws  on  her 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre  during 
the  war  and  distills  for  the  general 
reader  much  of  the  material  presented 
in  detail  in  the  technical  reports  pro- 
duced by  the  centre  in  1946.  Coming 
as  a  helpful  by-product  of  the  war,  this 
account  explains  the  acute  shortage  of 
food  in  what  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural area,  and  points  out  where  and 
how  production  might  be  increased. 
Particularly  relevant  at  this  time, 
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The  art  of  listening,  appreciating  and 
composing.  "Most  interesting  book 
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ITEM.  $3.25 

EXISTENTIALISM 

by  Guide  de  Ruggiero 

"Existentialism  under  fire" — MILWAU- 
KEE JOURNAL.  "Sane  study  oi  Ex- 
istentialism" .  .  .  His  challenge  to  its 
converts  is  strong  and  good,  his 
answers  balanced" — THE  HARTFORD 
TIMES  .  .  .  "Presents  key  terms  and 
key  figures  of  the  movement  with  a 
clarity  that  accounts  for  his  subtle 
persuasiveness" —  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS.  $2.75 

DICTIONARY  OF  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

by  Erie  F.  Young 

Complete  explanation  of  about  8,000 
terms  in  social  work  and  allied  fields. 
"The  definitions  are  characterized  by 
clarity,  succinctness  and  up-to-date- 
ness; ...  of  as  much  assistance  to 
the  layman  as  to  the  active  social 
worker."  $5.00 
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by  M.  M.  Lewis 

The  linguistic  revolution  and  social 
change.  $3.85 
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Doreen  Warriner 

"There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  in  which  poverty  is 
more  tragically  acute  than 
in  the  Arab  countries. 
Miss  Doreen  Warriner  has 
produced  ...  a  valuable 
study  ...  in  which  the  de- 
plorable facts  are  ruthless- 
ly driven  home." 
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when  further  attempts  to  raise  food 
production  levels  are  in  prospect  under 
international  auspices,  are  Miss  War- 
riner's  clear  explanations  of  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done  under  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  land  use  in  the  Middle 
East;  her  discussion  of  water  rights  and 
of  the  differences  between  the  problems 
of  cultivation  in  the  Nile  basin,  say,  and 
those  in  the  arid  spaces  of  the  Syrian 
plain. 

Social  and  political  factors  inevitably 
play  a  role,  differing  from  country  to 
country,  so  that  the  over-population  of 
Egypt  and  of  Palestine  (which  has  the 
highest  Arab  birth  rate  in  the  world), 
and  the  under-population  of  Iraq,  con- 
tribute to  an  over-all  scarcity.  Land 
tenure  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental 
problem  and,  as  this  account  shows,  the 
fact  that  the  large  landowners  run  the 
governments  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq 
accounts  for  the  inability  of  more  pro- 
gressive elements  there  to  develop  either 
mechanization  or  long  range  irrigation 
schemes. 

Two  postwar  factors  offer  hope.  One 
is  the  creditor  position  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Iraq  in  relation  to 
Britain.  Britain  hopes  to  repay  these 
debts  in  some  measure  by  agricultural 
assistance  to  these  countries.  The  sec- 
ond, Miss  Warriner  suggests,  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  of  the  increasingly 
large  oil  royalties  now  going  to  Middle 
East  countries  may  be  directed  by  their 
governments  toward  their  general  devel- 
opment. 

While  such  improvements  are  only 
in  the  planning  stage,  readers  of  this 
book  will  find  practical  hints  as  to  how 
they  might  be  encouraged  and  hastened 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  general 
stability  of  the  Middle  East. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE— A  Study  in 
National  Character,  by  Geoffrey  Gorer. 
Norton.  #3. 
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HIS      IS       NOT      JUST      ANOTHER       BOOK 

about  Americans  by  an  Englishman. 
Geoffrey  Gorer,  author  also  of  "Africa 
Dances,"  is  a  cultural  anthropologist  and 
a  Freudian  psychoanalyst.  He  has 
worked  for  more  than  seven  years  in  the 
United  States  and  traveled  widely  here, 
collecting  material  for  a  study  of  the 
impact  of  films  and  radio  on  American 
people.  He  writes,  therefore,  with  first 
hand  knowledge  of  his  subject  and 
brings  to  it  unique  qualifications  and 
penetrating  insight. 

Mr.  Gorer  gives  us  a  sound  analysis 
answering  advertisements  please   mention 


of  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
mother  upon  American  character.  The 
rejection  of  Europe  and  its  authority  by 
the  immigrant,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
jection of  the  father  and  his  authority 
and  European  traditions,  by  the  second 
generation  immigrant,  make  a  break  in 
continuity  that  Mr.  Gorer  thinks  is  of 
first  importance  in  the  development  of 
American  character.  America  becomes 
the  Motherland,  symbolized  by  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  which  represents  "the 
rich,  benevolent,  idealistic  aspect  of 
America"  as  contrasted  with  the  symbol 
of  Uncle  Sam,  representing  the  "grasp- 
ing, demanding,  authoritarian"  aspect. 

The  American  conscience,  Mr.  Gorer 
finds,  is  predominantly  feminine  and 
this  is  often  a  source  of  confusion  to 
American  men.  Americans  want  above 
everything  to  be  loved.  They  desire  the 
signs  of  friendship  and  love  insatiably 
in  both  personal  and  international  rela- 
tions. This  is  a  constant  cause  of  con- 
fusion to  non-Americans. 

Mr.  Gorer  is  both  witty  and  sound  in 
his  recognition  of  the  influential  part 
played  by  middle-aged  women  in  the 
American  scene.  No  other  country  has 
any  similar  pattern.  Though  they  may 
be  laughed  at  as  "Helen  Hokinson's 
Grotesques,"  and  though  the  "tightly- 
corseted  Madame  Chairman"  may  be  a 
figure  of  fun,  nevertheless  it  is  to  this 
group  that  we  must  look  for  "our  chief 
bulwark  against  chaos."  He  pays  tribute 
to  their  genuine  idealism  and  the  high 
principles  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
give  unstintingly  of  their  time,  money, 
and  energy. 

The  criteria  for  the  much  desired  100 
percent  Americanization  are,  according 
to  this  author:  appearance,  clothes,  food, 
housing,  ideology,  and  language.  In  this 
analysis  of  Americans,  Mr.  Gorer  makes 
MO  mention  of  religion  and  sees  the  in- 
fluences of  ideology  as  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Consideration  of  these  two  as- 
pects would  have  made  "The  American 
People"  a  more  serious  and  complete 
study.  Wher±,  for  instance,  do  the 
middle-aged  women  get  their  idealism 
and  high  principles?  Puritanism,  and 
the  Lockean  philosophy  that  is  so 
strongly  reflected  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  have  perhaps  had  more 
influence  than  Mr.  Gorer  admits.  But 
we  may  be  asking  too  much.  Certainly 
we  should  be  grateful  for  this  witty  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  American  tribal 
ways  which  will  help  us  understand 
ourselves  and  the  dangers  of  our  cur- 
rent civilization.  This  is  a  book  written 
with  real  friendliness  and  it  deserves  a 
wide  public. 
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MODERN  EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN 
VALUES  —  Pitcairn-Crabbe  Foundation 
Lecture  Series,  Volume  I,  by  Boyd  H. 
Bode,  Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 

•  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Henry  P.  Van 
Dusen,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Ordway 
Tead,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  # 


COLUMBIA    BOOKS 
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V.  T.  Thayer 


HIS     VOLUME     CONSISTS     OF     SIX     LEC- 

tures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1946-47  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  of  Education,  the  first  in 
a  series  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Pitcairn-Crabbe  Foundation.  Rarely 
do  we  find  a  symposium  that  maintains 
as  high  a  level  of  discussion  or  one  in 
which  the  participants  deal  as  consis- 
tently but  differently  with  identical 
issues. 

Even  here,  however,  an  exception 
must  be  noted.  The  second  and  third 
lectures,  one  by  Douglass  S.  Freeman 

d  the  other  by  Arthur  H.  Compton, 

hile     pertinent     and     stimulating     in 

mselves,  and  not  altogether  irrele- 
t,  nevertheless  serve  more  as  an  in- 

lude  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book 
:han  as  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  modern  education  and  hu- 
man values.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
papers  by  Boyd  H.  Bode,  Henry  P.  Van 
Dusen,  Robert  M.  Hutchins  and  Ord- 
way Tead,  comprise  four  contrasting 
points  of  view  regarding  what  is  wrong 
with  modern  life  and  how  education 
can  bring  about  its  reform. 

Van  Dusen  argues  that  recent  cur- 
ricular  developments  are  forerunners  of 
a  much  more  profound  trend,  the  re- 
turn to  an  "authentic  Christian  faith" 
which  stems  from  the  Roman-Judaistic- 
Christian  tradition.  Consequently  he 
would  enthrone  theology  once  again  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Sciences  in  an  edu- 
cation permeated  wkh  religion.  Robert 
Hutchins  also  looks  to  the  past  in  order 
to  discover  the  criteria  with  which  the 
present  generation  can  discharge  its  su- 
preme task,  the  establishment  of  peace, 
but  he  would  reach  this  goal  through 
the  acquisition  of  common  ideas  that 
derive  from  the  old  hooks. 

In  contrast,  Bode  ;md,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, Tead  put  faith  in  the  natural  re- 
sources of  human  nature  and  modern 
knowledge  (but  in  no  way  neglecting 
the  fruits  of  tradition  and  the  past). 
Bode  believes  that  an  educated  intelli- 
gence, implemented  by  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  good  will,  will  enable 
peoples  of  plural  cultures  and  differing 
world  views  to  evolve  "a  common  life 
which  will  provide  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  all  its  members."  With  this 
Ordway  Tead  largely  agrees  but  insists 
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The  first  general  history  of  the 
growth  of  professional  social  work 

Trends  in 
Social  Work 

AS  REFLECTED  IN  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  1874-1946 

By  FRANK  J.  BRUNO 

Dr.  Bruno  has  written  a  concise  survey  of  the 
growth  of  social  consciousness  in  America,  the 
personalities  which  influenced  professional 
growth,  the  evolution  of  practice,  and  the  final 
emergence  of  social  work  as  a  powerful  ally  of 
social  reform.  "In  these  pages  the  newcomer  .  .  . 
will  find  the  roots  of  much  that  he  now  consid- 
ers modern,  those  established  will  gain  needed 
perspective,  and  the  elder  statesmen  will  dis- 
cover anew  the  basis  of  their  faith." — Leonard 
W.  Mayo.  $4.50 
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Winner 

of  the 

Parents'  Magazine 
Book  Medal 

as  the  outstanding  book  for 
parents  published  during  1947 

GROWING 
TOGETHER 

BY  RHODA  W.  BACMEISTER.    How 

you  and  your  children  can  work,  play 
and  develop  together  to  get  the  ut- 
most out  of  family  life. 

At  all  bookstores  S3.50 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS.  Inc. 
35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1 


LEGAL  ALMANACS 

Explain  in  simple  language  the   law  and 
procedure    in    all    48    states. 

Each  book  is  written  by  a  legal  authority! 

only  $1.0O  each 

POSTPAID 

O  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE  &  DIVORCE 

Q  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WILL 

O  LAW   OF   ADOPTION 

D  LAW   OF   IMMIGRATION 

a  LAW  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

Clip  out  this  ad  today,   check   the  books 

ZTL""!?11    and    incl"de    remittance     at 
$1.00  each. 

Oceono     Publications,     Dept.     191 

115  West  42nd  St..   New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  HOUSING 

reports  monthly  the  up-to-the- 
minute  news  on  housing  action 
being  taken  by  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments — 
and  it  records  the  developments 
of  new  concepts  of  housing  rela- 
tionships: relationships  to  im- 
proved family  life,  to  citizenship, 
to  health,  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  nation's  cities. 

$5  per  year 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOUSING  OFFICIALS 

1313    Eait    Sixtieth— Chicago    37.    Illinois 


on  an  assurance,  albeit  vague,  that  in 
waging  the  good  fight  he  is  sustained 
by  a  Reality  that  in  some  way  guaran- 
tees ultimate  victory. 

In  these  four  lectures  the  reader  will 
find  an  excellent  presentation  of  four 
contrasting  philosophies  of  modern  edu- 
cation, which  can  serve  as  the  ground- 
work for  his  own  thinking. 


INTERCULTURAL  ATTITUDES  IN 
THE  MAKING.  Edited  by  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick  and  William  Van  Til. 
Harper.  $1. 


T, 


Bruno  Lasker 
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ItE     NINTH     YEARBOOK.     OF     THE     JOHN 

Dewey  Society  marks  a  foreward  step 
in  intercultural  education.  In  its  early 
years,  this  movement  shared  a  common 
American  failing  in  that  it  leaped 
straight  from  the  recognition  of  a  prob- 
lem to  a  discussion  of  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  materials  for  dealing  with 
it.  Thanks  largely  to  Professor  Kil- 
patrick,  whose  thinking  is  here  repre- 
sented with  a  chapter  on  basic  prin- 
ciples, the  nature  of  the  task  for  edu- 
cators now  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. Teachers,  school  administrators, 
and  parents  have  been  led  to  study  the 
need  as  it  arises  from  the  character  of 
American  society  and  as  it  involves  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  juvenile  psy- 
chology. 

The  contributors  to  the  present  vol- 
ume show  how  social  prejudice  can  be 
combatted,  and  how  children  and  young 
adults  can  be  conditioned  for  respon- 
sible citizenship  in  a  heterogeneous  com- 
munity. They  examine  the  sources  of 
undemocratic  attitudes  at  home,  in 
school,  and  in  the  community  at  large. 
They  prescribe  appropriate  aids  to  the 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  so- 
cial purpose  at  different  levels  of  age 
and  understanding.  They  give  practical 
guidance  with  admirable  concreteness 
and  with  rounded  discussions  of  under- 
lying principles. 

With  chapters  on  the  home,  the  pri- 
mary school,  adult-sponsored  youth 
groups  and  "gangs,"  junior  high  school 
and  high  school,  and  a  thoughtful  sum- 
marization by  C.  O.  Arndt — who  in- 
sures a  lively  interest  by  raising  more 
questions  than  he  answers — this  sym- 
posium will  satisfy  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  clarity  and  depth  in  a  field 
of  education  that  started  all  too  senti- 
mentally. 

Here  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  the 
reviewer's  reading  goes,  at  least  some 
o(  the  specialists  in  education  for  de- 

mocracy  recogni/.e  that  it  is  not  enough 
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to  condition  the  child  to  look  with  favor 
on  his  fellow  men.  He  must  also  be 
guided  toward  a  sound  social  philos- 
ophy, taught  to  examine  unpleasant 
facts,  to  judge  objectively,  to  work  with 
those  whose  sense  of  values  may  differ 
from  his  own. 

Some  of  the  social  realities,  as  Mr. 
Van  Til  says,  may  be  beyond  the  ken 
of  high  school  students.  But  the  teacher 
at  least  should  be  aware  of  them  if  they 
are  important  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  questions  come  up  that 
involve  unfavorable  group  reputations, 
young  people  should  have  the  educative 
experience  of  examining  them,  not  the 
uneducative  experience  of  learning  to 
deny  that  they  can  have  a  factual  basis. 
But  this  kind  of  realistic  teaching,  in- 
vited by  questions  that  are  real  to  chil- 
dren, is  profitable  only  where  classroom 
procedure  and  the  school  system  are 
free  from  any  taint  of  prejudice. 


MEDICINE  FOR  MODERNS,  The  New 
Science  of  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  by 
Frank  G.  Slaughter,  M.D.  Julian  Mess- 
ner.  #3.50. 


T 


Dr.  Beatrice  Bishop  Berle 


lit     TERM     PSYCHOSOMATIC     MEDICINE 

has  become  a  by-word  both  among  doc- 
tors and  laymen.  While  there  are  many 
lacunae  in  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  relation  between  emotions  and 
bodily  changes,  the  information  we  al- 
ready have  is  not  as  generally  or  profit- 
ably used  as  it  might  be.  Therefore.  Dr. 
Slaughter's  review  of  the  work  in  this 
field  should  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
general  practitioner  and  the  social  work- 
er but  more  especially  to  the  intelligent 
layman. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  falls  into 
the  usual  error  of  stating  categorically 
that  emotions  cause  stomach  ulcers  and 
other  disorders.  We  have  no  scientific 
data  which  permit  the  making  of  such 
an  assertion;  the  most  useful  working 
hypothesis  so  far  seems  to  be  that  dif- 
ferent human  beings  react  to  ad\ 
life  situations  with  differing  protective 
patterns  of  reactions,  and  it  appears  that 
the  stomach  and  other  organs  are  in- 
volved in  this  defense  reaction  whether 
the  defense  be  set  up  against  a  physical 
poison  or  a  threatening  situation.  The 
reader  may  also  come  in  for  a  little  dis- 
illusionment should  he  expect  psycho- 
logical testing  to  solve  his  problems  as 
completely  as  Dr.  Slaughter  suggests  it 
should. 

These  two  criticisms  cxcepted,  the 
book  is  a  comprehensive  summary  writ- 
ten in  readable  English  of  the  most  re- 
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cent  work  on  the  psychosomatic  aspects 
of  gastric  ulcer,  irritable  colon,  hyper- 
tension, coronary  thrombosis,  diabetes, 
and  asthma.  The  sympathetic  and  con- 
structive approach  to  people  who  are 
emotionally  ill  which  this  book  presents 
is  valuable.  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  is 
the  one  entitled  "Is  This  Operation 
Necessary?"  in  which  the  author  points 
out  vividly  the  fate-  of  the  "surgical 
cripples — whose  path  toward  incurable 
neurosis  was  started  by  the  so-called 
surgeon  who  ojxirated  for  chronic  ap- 
pendicitis." 


ALL    MANNER   OF    MEN,   by    Malcolm 
Ross.    Reyrml   and  Hitchcock.    #3.50. 


D 


Ordway  Tead 


URING     THE     WAR     YEARS,      MALCOLM 

Ross  held  the  important  post  of  chair- 
man of  the  federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee.  He  thus  had  un- 
usual opportunity  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  extent  of  discrimination  against  em- 
ployment of  members  of  minority 
groups,  especially  Negroes.  Here  is  a 
record  of  his  efforts,  successful  and 
otherwise,  to  induce  employers  to  make 
a  far  more  extensive  use  of  Negro  em- 
ployes than  had  been  customary  in  pre- 
war days. 

The  record  of  success  is  heartening 
because  it  includes  the  favorable  experi- 
ence of  employers  in  many  different  in- 
dustries and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  South  itself.  The 
lesson  is  clear  that  one  month  of  ex- 
perience of  non-discrimination  is  worth 
ten  years  of  exhortation.  To  get  com- 
panies to  take  the  first  step  is  thus  the 
basic  condition  of  persuading  both  ex- 
ecutives and  wage  earners  that  this  is 
a  practical  measure. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  expe- 
rience is  that,  with  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  need  for  large  payrolls  diminished 
and  the  Negroes  with  the  shortest 
seniority  rights  were  thus  the  first  to 
be  released.  And  the  moral  compulsions 
to  extend  this  effort  became  greatly  re- 
duced. Nevertheless,  some  companies 
have  continued  a  larger  proportion  of 
Negro  employes  than  ever  before.  And 
the  evidence  of  the  war  experience 
stands  as  a.  testimonial  to  possibilities, 
if  employers  will  go  more  than  half 
vay. 

In  the  light  of  a  total  experience, 
cially  since  the  war's  end,  which 
light  have  embittered  him,  Mr.  Ross 
as  written  a  book  in  which  illumina- 

on  and  good  will  predominate.  And  it 

to  be  profoundly  hoped   that  every- 
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one  interested  to  advance  the  cause  of 
permanent  legislation  in  this  field  and 
of  a  breaking  down  of  habits  of  em- 
ployment discrimination,  will  use  this 
book  for  educational  purposes. 


THE  ANGRY  DECADE,  by  Leo  Gurko 
Dodd,  Mead.  S  !. 


MAY     1948 


Howard  W.  Hintz 

ITH  THIS  BOOK,  PROFESSOR  LEO 
Gurko  of  the  English  Department  of 
Hunter  College,  won  the  first  Dodd, 
Mead  Faculty  Fellowship,  "an  annual 
award  of  $2,000  to  the  most  promising 
project  for  a  book  of  non-fiction  sub- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
an  American  or  Canadian  university." 
The  fellowship  has  thus  made  a  notable 
start,  for  this  critical  interpretation  of 
the  social,  political,  and  literary  history 
of  the  period  between  the  stock  market 
crash  in  1929  and  the  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
aster of  1941  is  brilliantly  lucid  and 
penetrating. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  au- 
thor's assertion  that  this  period  "was  one 
of  the  liveliest  and  most  dramatic  in  re- 
cent American  history."  The  study 
brings  into  sharp  focus  world-shaking 
events,  national  and  international,  which 
have  already  grown  dim  in  the  memory 
of  a  generation  innured  to  crisis  and 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


The  March  Survey  Graphic 
Covered  FOOD 

THE  MAY  WOMAN'S  PRESS 
MAGAZINE- 

Tells  About  the 

"People  WhoGrowthcFood" 

with  an  article  "American  Farmers 
are  Important  to  Peace"  by  Sir  John 
Boyd  Orr;  articles  on  labor,  agri- 
culture and  the  community;  the  Jew 
in  agriculture,  migrant  workers ;  and 
others. 

Survey  Graphic  readers  will  want  to 
read  this  WOMAN'S  PRESS,  sup- 
plementing their  own  powerful  and 
]K.iurt  rating  FOOD  issue.  And  they 
will  want  to  follow  through  the 
year  the  outstanding  job  this  maga- 
zine is  doing  ou  social  issues. 

Start  your  subscription  with  the 
April  social  issue  on  HOUSING, 
with  a  lead  article  by  psychiatrist 
Janet  McKenzie  Rioch  and  some 
comments  from  a  veteran  witli  orig- 
inal tilings  to  say. 

Till-:  WOMAN'S  PRESS— the 
National  Magazine  for  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Associations,  reflects 
the  thinking  of  a  religious  organiza- 
tion that  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  society  in  which  it  functions. 

Subscribe  Mow! 


Please     enter—    -  -Pirns*     renew my     suit- 

scriplion    to    THK    WOMAN'S    PRESS 

n  for    one    year    beginning al    $2.50 

Q    for     twt)     >  ••;!],     !><•  ginning Ml     f  1.00 

t'i'l    50c   for   forrign    postage 


fri>v>»:    PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


P/iv»*.<  maAc  r/n-c-/.,  or  money  orders  payattlr 
to  THK  WOMAN'S  I'm*..  600  Lexington  -Jrenue, 
Neu  York  !!.  .V.'K  York . 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SENIOR  CASE  WORK  STATUS,  Masters 
degree,  preferably  married,  part  or  full  time. 
Beginning  salary  between  $3,001)  and  $3,600 
dependent  on  experience.  Challenging  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  program  in  fertility  clinic, 
counselling  pre-maritals  and  child  spacing. 
Weekly  psychiatric  consultation.  Planned  Par- 
enthood Clinic,  203  Professional  Building, 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Medical  social  worker  to  direct 
department,  large  teaching  hospital;  will  be 
given  ^  responsibility  of  organizing  department. 


dents  and  working  closely  with  university 
school  of  social  workers ;  department  serves 
new  psychosomatic  clinic;  challenging  oppor- 
tunity; $4200.  (b)  Director  of  social  service 
organization  serving  three  hospitals ;  staff 
includes  seven  medical,  two  psychiatric  social 
workers;  large  city,  United  States  depen- 
dency; $5400;  seven  years'  experience  in- 
cluding five  in  supervisory  capacity  required. 

(c)  Psychiatric   social   worker  qualified   to  as- 
sume   major    administrative    responsibilities    of 
child    guidance   clinic;    town   of   45,000;    East. 

(d)  Medical  social  worker  for  one  of  the  most 
important   positions   in    California ;    duties   con- 
sist   of    directing    several    clinics.    SG4-1    The 
Medical    Bureau    (Burneice    Larson,    Director) 
I'almohve  Building,  Chicaeo  11. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CASE  WORK— For  im- 
mediate  opening  in  Red  Cross  Chapter.  Quali- 
fications: academic  training  and  supervisory 
experience.  Salary  commensurate  with  train- 
ing and  experience.  Apply  Duval  County 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  Jacksonville, 
r  lorida. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted 
lor  Public  Schools  of  East  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. Master's  degree  in  social  sciences  and  a 
minimum  of  eig-ht  years  experience — preferably 
with  school-age  children.  Wholesome  per- 
sonality. Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Good  future.  Apply  Dr. 
Kentopp,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate 
accredited  school,  for  children's  treatment 
center.  Group  living  plus  individual  therapy. 
Outstanding  child  analyst,  administrator,  so- 
cial work  school  graduate.  Small  case-load, 
private  office.  Salary  $3  300,  possibility  of 
lull  maintenance.  Immediate  opening,  high 
-tandards,  50  minutes  Chicago  loop.  Write- 
Director,  Ridge  Farm,  40  E.  Old  Mill  Road, 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


NEBRASKA  NEEDS  NOW— Child  Welfare 
£r^S?  and  State  Field  Supervisor,  $3,000 
i>  $3,600;  minimum  qualifications,  1  year 

r'rafni3'6  *ady  '"  social  work  PIus  experience, 
training  Supervisors,  $3,300  to  $4,080-  mini- 

!Sl  <JualfcaV°"s'  2  vears  graduate  study  in 
social  work  plus  experience.  For  application 
nns  Qta?d  'nf°."nation  write  Merit  System, 
1306  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

WANTED:     Carefully     trained,     educated     and 

experienced    Senior    Case    Worker    for    state- 

£ !  =KlI,OI!"Se.Cta"a?  child  Pacing  agency.  Must 

«•*%  Vv.  furmsh  s-UItable  references.   Person 

i  Southern  experience  preferred.  Permanent 

if  Ann  MSUred,'  Sala/yj  ra»se  from  $3,000  to 
*o,600.  Must  have  had  some  experience  ii 

idoZ'8t<£MV?  "P™1*  APPly  to  Children's 
R,?i^T  Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated 
Building,  Jacksonville. 

CASEWORKERS  professionally  qualified  for 
agency  g,vmg  children  care  in  foster  homes 
j  i"r  cot.t.a«e  ^Pe  institution.  Worker 
needed  tor  direct  work  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  under  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion; also  adoption  worker.  Write  The  Chil- 
dren s  Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
naven,  Conn. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  woman,  age  25-40,  mem- 
er  Lutheran  church,  college  graduate.  Com- 
pletion of  one  year  graduate  study  plus  two 
5  ears  experience  as  a  case  worker  in  private 
•r  public  family  or  child  welfare  agency,  or 
one  half  year  graduate  study  plus  five  years 
experience  $3,000.  Lutheran  Inner  Mission 
Society,  1002  llth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  1, 

CASEWORKER-with  M.S.S.  and  experience 
in  family  and  children's  work  for  a  small  mul- 
tiple function  Jewish  agency  in  Youngstown, 
Ulno.  Unusually  good  opportunity  for  case- 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS— Male  and  female. 
For  Juvenile  Court  with  highest  case-work 
standards.  Qualifications:  School  of  Social 
Work  graduate  plus  successful  experience  in 
approved  agency.  Apply  Juvenile  Court,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  stating  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence fully,  indicate  beginning  salary.  8744 
Survey. 


--iccutive  p> 
unique  Episcopal  home  for  normal,  fatherless 
girls  four  to  eighteen  (attending  public  school) 
in  metropolitan  city.  Applicant  must  be 
I'rotestant  with  high  educational  background 
and  experienced  in  young  people's  work ; 
should  preferably  be  between  thirty  and  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  8741  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS,  graduate  degree;  agency 
having  institutional  and  foster  home  programs. 
(1)  With  placement  and  homefinding  experi- 
ence for  adoption  caseload;  (2)  Caseload  of 
school  age  children  in  cottage  plan  institu- 
tion; (3)  Foster  home  placement  and  home- 
finding  caseload.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3600. 
Small  staff,  ideal  working  conditions.  Write 
to  William  I.  Lacy,  Executive  Director, 
Methodist  Children's  Home  Society,  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Redford  Station,  Detroit  19, 
Michigan. 


CASEWORKER,  Female,  graduate  of  accred- 
ited school  of  social  work,  for  family  case- 
work with  Jewish  agency.  Good  salary.  Op- 
portunity for  some  community  organization. 
Write  fully  concerning  qualifications  to  Jewish 
Welfare  Service,  18  South  Stockton  Street, 
1  reuton,  New  Jersey. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENING  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 

GgADE  I     J2580-S2936 

GRADE  II     $2664-$3312 

GRADE  III     $3144  up 

TO    GENERAL    DIRECTOR?    995 
SAN    FRANCISCO    3, 


CASE  WORKER— with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  in 
graduate  schp9l  plus  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  8664  Survey. 


SEVERAL  VACANCIES  in  a  newly  merged 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  for 
graduate  caseworkers  with  family  or  child 
welfare  background.  Salary  range  $2,400  to 
$3.700.  according  to  experience.  Opportunity 
for  supervision.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jacob  Little, 
Executive  Director,  United  Jewish  Social 
Service  Agency,  91  Vine  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER,  Family  Service  Department 
of  multiple  service  Episcopal  agency  in  East- 
ern city.  Intake  on  non-sectarian  basis. 
Trained  Supervisor.  Retirement  plan.  Qualifi- 
cations must  include  at  least  one  year  gradu- 
ate training.  8735  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER— social  work  training.  Salary 
dependent  on  education  and  experience.  So- 
cial work  in  children's  field.  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association,  32  South  River  Street,  Au- 
rora, Illinois. 


Anderson,    Executive    Secretary,    411     Walnut 
Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS— Clinical,  male  and  female, 
for  diagnostic  and  short  time  therapy  in 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  operated  by  Court. 
Apply  Juvenile  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio,  stating 
qualifications  and  experience  fully,  indicate 
beginning  salary.  8743  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS  for  families  and  children.  One 
year  or  more  graduate  training  desired.  Good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  dependent  upon 
training  ana  experience.  Indiana.  8701  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CASEWORK,  for  multiple 
service  family  casework  agency.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range 
$.!GOO-$4500  annually.  Write  Director,  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau.  127  N.  W.  Second 
Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 


CASE  WORKER  experienced  in  family  and 
children's  work,  especially  in  the  latter  field, 
for  a  small  multiple  function  Jewish  agency 
in  a  middle  size,  midwestern  community.  Op- 
portunities for  student  supervision,  community 
and  group  work-case  work  activities.  Salary 
range  between  $3,000  and  $3,800.  8661  Sur- 
vey. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. ;  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired;  salary  range  $2700-$3925  ;  appointment 
within  range  depending  on  experience.  Pro- 
motion opportunities.  Knowledge  of  German 
or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15 
Park  'Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  years  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

CASE  WORKER:  Graduate  accredited  school; 
prefer  experience  with  intake,  unmarried 
mothers,  adoptions.  Salary  range  $2400-$3600. 
Private  child  placement  agency.  Average 
case-load  25-30  families.  Send  full  qualifica- 
tions. Richard  Lewis,  Children's  Bureau  of 
Dayton,  225  N.  Jefferson  Street,  Dayton  2, 
Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Community  Chest 
and  Council  in  Eastern  City  of  50,000,  80 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Experienced  in 
fund  raising  and  public  relations  as  well  as 
council  work.  8748  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  (two)— Male  or  female  for 
non-sectarian  children's  protective  agency  in 
New  York  City  area  offering  excellent  super- 
vision. Full  professional  training  preferred. 
Beginning  salary  $2500  to  $3000  depending 
upon  experience.  8747  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  FOR 
INTAKE  AND  FAMILY  DIVISION  OF 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY.  $4,152  TO  $4,644  SAL- 
ARY, DEPENDING  UPON  SUPERVI- 
SORY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERI 
ENCE.  APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIREC- 
TOR, CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


CASEWORKER  wanted  for  obstetrical  clinic 
connected  with  University  Hospital  Advance- 
ment to  head  worker  in  fall.  Emphasis  on 
casework  with  unmarried  mothers.  Child, 
family  or  medical  training  acceptable.  Sal- 
ary according  to  qualifications.  8749  Survey. 


WANTED  GROUP  WORKER,  if  possible  with 
Group  Therapy  experience,  in  home  for  the 
aged.  Supervision  by  psychiatrist  and  case 
work  supervisor.  State  salary  requirements. 
The  Montefiore  Home,  3151  Mayfield  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights  18,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Experienced,  gifted  male  psychiatric 
caseworker  with  administrative  ability  or  ex- 
perience to  be  trained  for  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  Group  Therapy  in  a  major  agency  in 
New  York  City.  Applicant  must  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  school  of  social  work.  Experience  in 
psychiatric  casework  preferred  but  particularly 
gifted  beginner  will  be  considered.  8752 
Survey. 


OPENINGS  for  experienced  or  inexperienced 
caseworkers  with  two  years  graduate  train- 
ing. Agency  provides  both  family  casework 
and  foster  home  care.  Professional  staff  of 
59.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3240.  Five  weeks 
vacation.  Write  Family  and  Children's  Agency, 
1010  Gough  Street,  San  Francisco  9,  Cali- 
fornia. 


PROTESTANT  HOME  for  girls,  13-17,  capa- 
city 10,  needs  director  at  once.  There  is 
opening  for  good  housekeeper  also.  Modern 
Home  situated  Rockford,  111.  Please  address 
communications  to  :  Mrs.  B.  J.  Knight,  1.W2 
Boilvin  Avenue,  Rockford,  111. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED   IMMEDIATELY 

Two  thoroughly  educated,  trained  and  experienced 
Senior  Case  Workers,  who  can  furnish  reference! 
from  reputable  Child  Welfare  Agency. 
Permanent  position  assured  right  persons.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  persons  having  had  Southern 
States  experience.  Salary  range  from  $3.000  tt 
$3.600  depending  on  the  qualifications.  Write 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida,  403  Consoli- 
dated Building,  Jacksonville,  attention  Marcus  C, 
Fagg.  State  Superintendent. 

KB:    ff'e  are  a  State  wide  non-sectarian,  . 

private,  child  ptacing  agency. 


CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
family  casework  agency.  Interesting  and  chal- 
lenging opportunity $2400-$3840. 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 127  N.  W.  2nd  Street,  Miami  36, 
Florida. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

INTERESTED  in  securing  Executive  position 
as  Director  of  Home  for  boys.  Ten  years  ex- 
ecutive experience  with  pre  and  delinquent 
boys.  Now  under  contract  but  available  soon. 
8751  Survey. 

HOMEWORK  desired  by  young  woman,  two 
small  children,  typing,  manuscripts,  address- 
ing, colating,  complete  knowledge  of  office 
routine.  8750  Survey. 

SENIOR  WORKER,  woman,  38,  graduate  ac- 
credited school  wishes  position  with  mature 
high  standard  agency ;  or  in  medical  setting ; 
or  with  psychiatrist.  Experienced  psychiatric- 
case  worker — supervisory  and  teaching.  Sal- 
ary $3600-$4000.  New  York  City  or  vicinity. 
8746  Survey. 

SUPERVISORY  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
position,  male,  age  38,  veteran,  trained,  experi- 
enced, case  work,  vocational  guidance,  psycho- 
logical testing,  research,  supervision,  in  New 
York  area,  non-sectarian  or  Jewish  agency. 
8739  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  (male),  wide  experience  in 
field  of  Child  Care  and  Recreation  desires 
connection  with  active  and  progressive  or- 
ganization. 8745  Survey. 

GRADUATE  New  York  School,  substantial 
executive  experience  both  family  and  chil- 
dren's agencies,  will  consider  change  to 
agency  wanting  progressive,  up-to-date  pro- 
gram. 8742  Survey. 

SUMMER  JOB 

Trained,  experienced,  male  social  worker,  army 
psychologist,  personnel  experience,  social  re- 
search, seeks  job  as  summer  replacement  or 
temporary  position  in  New  York  metropolitan 
vicinity.  8740  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE  posi- 
tton  desired  by  male,  34,  M.S.W.,  with  ex- 
perience in  casework,  groupwork,  community 
organization,  public  relations,  in  child  wel- 
fare institutions,  community  centers.  California 
preferred.  Available  June  1948.  8737  Survey. 

MAN,  married,  age  50.  excellent  references, 
experience ;  psychiatric  case  work,  children, 
adults ;  administration,  comniunity  organiza- 
tion, industrial  relations,  available.  8716  Slir- 
vcy. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  graduate,  male,  case 
work  supervisor  foster  care  agency,  central 
homefinder,  active  student  field  work  train- 
ing program,  public  speaking  experience,  de- 
sires supervisory-administrative  position  start- 
ing September  in  interesting  phase  of  social 
work  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  area.  Institu- 
lional,  teaching  considered.  8736  Survey. 

COLUMBIA    Teacher's   College   graduate    seeks 
remunerative    position — mentally    and    socially 
background  _  in    the    arts,     theatre. 


unusual 
childhood   education.   87 


8   Survey. 


WOMAN,  MSW,  15  years  experience,  mostly 
foster  home  placement,  desires  position  execu- 
tive or  casework  supervisor  in  family  or  child 
placing  agency.  Prefer  mid-west  location  sal- 
ary $4200.  8734  Survey. 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

Dkpla;         ......      SOe    per    linn 

Non-rti.pluy      .....       lOc   per   wor.l 

Minimum      Charge         .         S2.OO  per  inner-lion 

Discount!        .      .      .      1O%  on  siz  inmrtloni 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey      Graphic 
E.    19th   Street  New  York   3 
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turbulence.  These  recollections  are  par- 
alleled in  Mr.  Gurko's  survey  by  incisive 
appraisals  of  the  work  of  some  of  the 
major  literary  figures  of  the  period. 

Main  emphasis  is  upon  the  fiction 
writing  of  the  period,  with  incidental 
and  frequently  astute  references  to  criti 
cism,  poetry,  drama,  and  even  the  radio 
and  motion  picture.  He  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  powers  and  weaknesses 
of  O'Hara,  Farrell,  Faulkner,  Steinbeck 
and,  above  all,  Thomas  Wolfe. 

The  extent  to  which  literature  may 
both  mold  and  reflect  the  mind  anc 
temper  of  an  age,  and  the  manner  in 
which  popular  literary  vogues — escapist 
and  inspirational  types  of  writing"  repre- 
sented by  historical  novels,  self-help 
tracts,  and  happy  -  ending  romances  — 
serve  to  assuage  the  fears  and  confusions 
of  a  critical  time,  are  made  abundantly 
clear. 

The  similarity  of  critical  method  and 
the  partial  identity  of  material  of  the 
"Angry  Decade"  and  of  Lloyd  Morris' 
recent  "Postcript  to  Yesterday"  suggest 
a  natural  comparison.  Mr.  Morris  paints 
on  a  broad  canvas  and  so  produces  a 
more  comprehensive  picture.  But  Mr. 
Gurko's  delimitation  of  the  period  cov- 
ered, and  his  selectivity  of  material  en- 
able him  to  probe  more  deeply  and  effec- 
tively into  the  achievement  of  the  writers 
he  singles  out  for  special  emphasis. 

This  book  itself,  with  its  distinguished 
style  and  its  keen  analysis,  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  contemporary  social 
and  literary  criticism. 


Carolinians  go 
for  prizes,  too 

(from  page  252) 

Negro  farmers.  They  have  increased 
in "  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
ability,  and  the  prosperity  and  com- 
mon interest  favorable  to  harmonious 
race  relations  are  being  promoted. 

Negro  contestants  in  Pleasant  Falls 
have  made  special  gains  through 
neighborhood  cooperation.  They  have 
owned  little  equipment  and  their 
farms  are  small.  It  had  proved  im- 
practical before  for  them  to  build  ter- 
races on  their  farms.  It  was  prohib- 
itively expensive  to  bring  in  the  ma- 
chinery for  single  jobs.  Now,  such 
jobs  are  contracted  for  a  dozen  or 
more  farms  at  a  time.  As  Arthur 
Boyd,  the  leader  of  the  group,  re- 
ported, "We've  won  a  lot  by  helping 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  RETIRE  TO  OZARKS.  Methods 
by  which  many  made  a  go  of  it  in  this  pic- 
turesque section.  35c.  Haldeman-Julius,  Box 
5004,  Girard,  Kansas. 

SCOTTISH  CLANS  and  Their  Tartans.  By 
Robert  Ham,  City  Librarian,  Glasgow.  With 
1  superb  full-page  color  plates  of  tartans 
and  history  of  each  Scottish  Clan.  Imported 
from  Scotland.  Only  $2.74,  postpaid.  Write 
for  FREE  36-page  Bargain  Book  Catalog  No. 
356-SG.  Union  Library  Association,  121  East 
24th  Stree',  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and  HARD-TO- 
FIND  books  sup- 
plied; also  genealogies,  Incomplete  seta  completed 
magazine  back  numbers  supplied,  etc.  All  subjects, 
all  languages.  Send  us  your  Mst  of  book-wants— 
no  obligation.  We  report  quickly,  lowest  prices 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  publishers' 
prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY   SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street  Dept.  G,   Now  York   19.  N.  Y. 

P.  8.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 

Send  us  your  list 


FOREIGN  BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  D«pt  SV 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


BOOK  PLATES 


FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK- 
PLATES, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
ett.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
5U  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE     MAKES     LANGUAGES 

EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 


"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE 


Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
handmade  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica 
original  Virginia  antique.  Long  reed  stem 
combined  with  porous  clay  bowl  saturated 
with  honey  before  kilning  gives  delightful 
smoking  enjoyment.  Postage  prepaid.  PAMP- 
LIN  PIPE  CO.,  Box  100,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 


SUMMER  RENTAL 


TO  LET  FOR  SUMMER:  Beautiful  furnished 
home  on  Lake  Megunticook  overlooking 
mountains,  near  ocean,  Caniden,  Maine.  Boat- 
ing, fishing,  bathing.  $350  per  month  or 
$1000  season.  Bradstreet,  23  Pine  Street, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


rERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


MAY     1948 
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our  land  and  learning  to  help  each 
other,  no  matter  whether  we  win  the 
prize  or  not." 


INCOME  is  RISING  ON  THESE  SCIENTIFIC- 
ally  operated  farms.. On  a  typical  set 
of  farms  after  careful  conservation 
for  three  years,  income  increased 
$13.55  per  acre.  Cotton  yields  have 
gone  up  from  307  pounds  an  acre  to 
440  pounds,  livestock  income  from 
$776  to  $1,124  a  year.  Emphasis  of 
the  contest  rules  on  grain  and  grass 
production  points  toward  the  up- 
building of  the  counties  as  a  live- 
stock section. 

Poplar  Springs  demonstrated  to  me 
that  the  contest  already  is  successful 
and  that  it  promises  greater  benefits 
over  the  years.  Townes'  belief  that  no 
one  could  lose  is  proving  correct.  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion payments  for  soil  conservation 
practices  are  an  immediate  financial 
reward.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
confidence  is  knitting  communities 
together.  The  participating  farms  are 
real  show  windows  to  display  the  ad- 
vantages of  scientific  farming.  Each 
farmer  is  carrying  out  a  complete 
soil  and  water  conservation  plan.  In- 


terest in  the  technique  is  spreading. 
The  publishers  of  two  Southern 
dailies,  located  in  larger  cities,  have 
investigated  the  plan  with  the  idea  of 
promoting  similar  local  contests.  The 
system  has  given  SCS  a  great  new 
hope  for  speedy  and  widely  sup- 
ported participation. 

Townes  and  his  associates  sold  the 
Spartanburg  newspapers  early  in 
1947,  but  the  new  owners  are  carry- 
ing on  the  contest.  Before  Townes 
left  to  become  editor  of  the  Times 
in  Tacoma,  Washington,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Society,  a  non-govern- 
mental club,  awarded  him  a  life 
membership.  Dr.  T.  S.  Buie,  di- 
rector of  the  SCS  office,  in  his  speech 
of  award  used  these  prophetic  words: 

Nationally  the  pattern  of  a  commun- 
ity soil  building  may  take  hold  from 
die  efforts  of  the  newspapers  and  farm 
agencies  and  the  farmers  who  had  the 
good  sense  and  foresight  to  join  in  here. 
We  need  a  national  crusade  lor  the 
conservation  of  our  greatest  natural  re- 
sources —  our  soil  —  in  which  business, 
religion,  government,  education,  the 
professions,  and  workers  may  share,  to 
die  end  that  everyone  can  enjoy  better 
living  and  leave  a  productive  land  to 
future  generations. 


Family  ties  to  stand  the  strains 


(from  page  254) 


out  other  members,  and  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  family  group.  In 
short,  there  is  a  selfish  as  well  as  a 
social  use  of  humor. 

amities,   to    remain    strong,    mint 
be  prepared  to  face  tragedy. 

Most  tragic  experiences  are  family 
matters.  Death  strikes  someone  in  the 
group;  or  in  the  face  of  failure,  a 
feeling  of  defeat  spreads  through  the 
family  circle.  These  tragic  moments 
seem  always  to  come  without  antici- 
pation. It  is  as  if  each  family  grew 
up  in  an  unreal  world  where,  what- 
ever the  tragedy  on  all  sides,  misfor- 
tune will  not  strike  us.  When  the 
unescapable  blow  falls,  the  internal 
weaknesses  reveal  themselves  and  the 
family  disintegrates.  We  all  have  seen 
this  happen  over  and  over  again: 
with  the  first  tragedy — the  first  death, 
for  example  —  the  family  is  perma- 
nently weakened. 

The   early   Greeks   apparently    pos- 


sessed a  healthier  attitude  toward 
life's  inevitabilities.  They  consciously 
trained  their  youth  to  anticipate  trag- 
edy and  to  face  it,  strong  and  un- 
afraid. Our  education  is  saturated 
with  Pollyanna-ish  promises.  We 
paint  fantasies  of  families  in  which 
no  one  dies,  no  one  suffers  disappoint- 
ment, no  one  commits  a  crime,  and 
all  live  happily  ever  after  -  -  all  of 
which  is,  of  course,  an  utterly  false 
view  of  human  experience. 

How  are  we  to  prepare  ourselves 
within  the  family  circle  for  the  com- 
ing of  tragedy  ?  How  are  we  to  fortify 
ourselves  against  the  corroding  con- 
sequences of  sudden  catastrophe? 
How  are  we  so  to  train  ourselves  and 
yet  avoid  morbidness  which,  as  many 
of  us  know,  can  also  become  a  family 
trait  and  the  symptom  of  another 
kind  of  weakness? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  in 
these  days  families  cannot  maintain 
strength  unless  they  are  able  to  apply 
the  principles  of  mental  hygiene. 


Why,  for  example,  do  some  families 
disintegrate  following  the  first  en- 
counter with  tragedy  ?  Obviously,  they 
have  never  come  to  grips  with  reality. 
This  gives  us  our  clue:  only  families 
capable  of  utilizing  such  mental  hy- 
giene devices  as  the  cultivation  of  a 
sense  of  reality  can  meet  tragedy.  In 
my  experience,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  that  when  families  are  thus~ 
equipped  they  achieve  a  new  integra- 
tion and  a  new  strength. 

Some  persons,  especially  some  par- 
ents, seem  to  develop  a  sort  of  com- 
mon sense  mental  hygiene  without 
technical  instruction,  but  it  is  not  safe 
to  count  on  this.  We  need  simplifiec 
elementary  mental  hygiene  teaching 
for  all  prospective  and  all  functioning 
parents.  Whenever  this  is  mentioned 
someone  is  sure  to  object  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  not  enough 
psychiatrists  to  care  for  the  emergency 
cases  which  now  fill  clinic  waiting 
lists.  But  this  fact  should  not  deter 
us  from  finding  other  ways  of  intro- 
ducing mental  hygiene  to  families, 
utilizing  psychologists,  sociologists, 
and  wise  teachers,  some  of  whom 
will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  parents 
with  no  professional  equipment  for 
i heir  task. 

This  catalogue  of  elements  of 
strength  eliminates  some  of  the  major 
considerations  which  so  often  appear 
in  frightened  discussions  of  the  dis- 
integration of  family  life.  So  far,  I 
have  said  nothing  about  divorces  or 
separations,  the  outward  signs  usually 
taken  to  mean  family  weakness.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  a  family 
is  not  strong  merely  because  it  stays 
together.  In  fact,  some  of  the  least 
successful  families  I  know  are  held 
together  by  unworthy  bonds,  repre- 
senting in  themselves  the  weaknesses 
of  fear  and  constraint.  But  when 
there  is  an  overt  break-up  of  a  fam- 
ily, it  is  a  fairly  sure  indication  that 
the  basic  factors  of  strength  never 
were  present. 


1    AM   SPEAKING   NOT   OF    A   MECHAX 

set  of  legalistic,  formal  ties  whic 
hold  families  together,  but  of  tho 
organic  bonds  which  are  the  nattir 
products  of  fruitful  human  relation 
In  this  sense,  the  family  is  the  clue  to 
all  other  varieties  of  human  relation- 
ship, even  those  associated  with  the 
grave  issues  of  international  peac 
And  that  is  why  it  is  so  important 
to  think  seriously  about  how  to  build 
strength  for  American  families. 
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MILLS  COLLEGE 

1948  SUMMER  SESSION 
3  July  -  14  August 

(For  Men  and  Women — resident  and  non-resident) 
PROGRAMS 

Casa  Panamericana 
Child  Development 

Creative  Art  Workshop — including  child- 
ren's classes 

English  Language  Institute 
Kindergarten  Workshop 
La  Maison  Francaise 
Music 

Theatre — including   children's    classes 
The  United  States  House 
Workshop  in  Counseling  and  Guidance 


Inclusive  fee:  registration,  tuition,  board 
and  room,  health  services  and  inci- 
dentals   #250.00 

For  information  write: 

Office  of  the  Summer  Session 
Mills  College,  Oakland  13,  Cal. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  a  Pro- 
gram of  Social  Work  Education  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

The  course  provides  two  years  of  academic 
credits  including  theory,  field  practice  in  selected 
social  agencies,  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  23,  1948 
GRADUATE  SEMINARS 

July  12  to  23,  1948 

91.  ADVANCED  CASEWORK.  Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

92.  SUPERVISORY    METHOD    IN   SOCIAL    CASE- 
WORK.  Mrs.   Lucille  N.  Austin 

Miss  Rosemary  Reynolds 

93.  EGO  PSYCHOLOGY.        Dr.  Adelaide  M.  Johnson 

94.  THE  PSYCHOSOMATIC  CONCEPT. 

Dr.  Felix  Deutsch 

For  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL   OF   NURSING   of   Yale   University 

.1  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

An    intensive   and   basic   experience   In   the   Tarlous  branches   of   nnrilne    Is 
offered  durlr"  the  thirty-one  months'  course  which  leads  to  the  decree  of 

MASTER   OF   NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    in    arts,    science   or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
spprored  standing  Is  required  for  admission. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information   addreit: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven,    Connecticut 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 
Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 
Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Inter-Group  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychiatric 
Program  on  the  doctorate  level  in  cooperation 
with  the  Winter  V.A.  Hospital  and  the  Menninger 
Foundation  will  begin  July  1948. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Word 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth   Avenue  Boston,    Mass. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work.  Psychiatric  Social  Work.  Medi- 
cal Social  Work.  Group  Work.    . 

Fall  semester  begins  on  September  15,  1948. 

Two  summer  terms  beginning  on  June  1  and 
July  12,  1948,  for  experienced  social  workers. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
Dean. 

81   Exeter  Street          Boston,  Massachusetts 


New    HARPER    BOOKS    for  "Survey"  Readers 


Labor  Unions  in  Action 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  MAINSPRINGS  Of  UNIONISM 

By  Jack  Barbash,  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Labor  Problems,  American  University,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Designed  to  promote  a  broader  understanding  of  why  labor  unions  operate  as  they  do,  this  volume 
sympathetically  and  realistically  examines  union  policies  in  action,  especially  during  the  period  from 
1933  to  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill.  Here  is  up-to-date  information  on  use  of  the  strike,  re- 
lations of  union  to  government,  problems  of  Communist  infiltration,  and  other  related  matters  vitally- 
necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  today's  labor  union  activities.  "...  a  valuable,  suggestive,  challenging, 
controversial,  informative  record  of  recent  happenings  in  the  labor  union  movement." — Mark  Starr. 

$3.50 

Labor-Management  Cooperation 

HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  IT 

By  E.  J.  Lever,  Director,  Labor  Education  Association,  Philadelphia,  and  Francis  Goodell, 
Management  Consultant.  This  volume  supplies  a  step-by-step  blue-print  for  achieving  a  coopera- 
tive attitude  between  workers  and  management.  In  describing  the  necessary  functions,  benefits  and 
operation  of  a  joint  production  committee,  it  explains  to  workers  how  management  manages  pro- 
duction and  illustrates  advantages  of  workers'  participation  in  improving  the'  routines  and  economies 
of  production.  Labor  leaders,  business  executives  and  teachers  of  industrial  relations  will  here  find 
practical  guidance  in  the  search  for  industrial  peace.  $2.50 


Freedom  and  the 
Administrative  State 


By  Joseph  Rosenfarb,  Author  of  "The  National  Labor  Policy."  Growing  out  of  the  author's 
long  experience  in  a  Federal  administrative  agency,  this  positive  and  penetrating  study  shows  how 
the  necessary  public  controls  of  private  enterprise  can  be  reconciled  with  personal  integrity  and  ad- 
ministrative effectiveness.  Every  freedom-loving  citizen  will  do  well  to  weigh  its  constructive  observa- 
tions on  the  economic,  political,  psychological  and  spiritual  aspects  of  this  problem.  ".  .  .  is  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  the  required  reading  list  of  students  majoring  in  political  science,  economics  and 
law." — U.  S.  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse. 


$4.00 

The  Union  Challenge 
to  Management  Control 

By  Neil  W.  Chamberlain,  Research  Director,  Labor  and  Management  Center,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. In  labor  disputes  and  labor  relations  are  there  subjects  reserved  for  exclusive  handling  by 
management?  Are  there  limits  to  the  labor  union's  rightful  requests  for  management  facts?  This 
vital  problem,  "management  prerogatives,"  is  here  analyzed  objectively  and  constructively  with  de- 
tailed discussion  of  actual  cases  which  have  arisen  over  this  issue  in  specific  industries.  "Those  whose 
daily  business  and  responsibility  is  that  of  industrial  relations  .  .  .  are  indebted  to  Professor  Cham- 
berlain for  a  clarification  of  the  central  issue  that  divides  two  large  segments  of  our  national  com- 
munity."—AT.  y.  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW.  $4.50 

Getting  Along  With  Unions 

7948  REVISED  EDITION 

By  Russell  L.  Greenman,  Personnel  Director,  General  Cable  Corporation,  and  Elizabeth  B. 
Greenman.  Described  by  the  New  York  Times  as  "an  intensely  practical  and  valuable  volume," 
this  book  has  gained  wide  recognition  as  a  guide  to  successful  labor-management  relations.  The  new 
edition  is  revised  to  take  account  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  kindred  legis- 
lation upon  the  relations  of  unions  and  management.  $2.50 

At  your  bookstore  or  from    •    HARPER  &  BROTHERS    •   49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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By  Kathryn  Close  &  Beulah  Amidon 
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That  is  the  opinion  of  The  New  York 
Times,  stated  in  an  editorial  of  March  21, 
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The  Times  referred  specifically  to  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  world's  need  for  food  in  the 
March  Survey  Graphic.  It  might  have  ap- 
plied the  same  words  to  any  other  group 
of  articles  by  the  authors  who  regularly 
add  luster  to  Survey  Graphic  pages. 
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Telephone  Relay 
about  3/5  actual  size 


WHEN  you  drop  a  nickel  in  a  pay  station  and  dial  a  call 
— or  dial  from  home  or  office — as  many  as  1000  telephone 
relays  go  into  action. 

The  relay  is  the  little  device  illustrated  above — an  electrical 
switch  that  works  far  faster  than  you  can  wink.  You  probably 
don't  know  it  exists.  But  you  couldn't  make  a  telephone  call 
without  it. 

These  relays  leap  into  service  when  you  telephone,  opening  and 
closing  circuits.  They  operate  millions  of  times  in  their  lifetime. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  designed  this  relay  and  some  of 
the  Laboratories'  best  scientific  minds  are  spending  all  their 
time  improving  it. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  assign  such  great  talent  to  so  small  a  device? 

Here  is  the  answer:  There  are  more  than  100,000,000  relays  in 
the  Bell  System  and  they  represent  one  dollar  out  of  every  six 
spent  for  equipment  in  dial  telephone  exchanges. 

Design  changes  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  have  already 
saved  millions  of  dollars  in  cost  and  greatly  improved  telephone 
service.  It  is  this  kind  of  research,  especially  in  a  time 
of  rising  costs,  that  helps  keep  your  Bell  System 
telephone  service  low  in  price. 

BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES  A  great  research 
organization,  working  to  bring  you  the  best  possible 
telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 


DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC., 

47  Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
Founded  in  1913  for  the  control  of  can- 
cer. Has  59  divisions  under  which  local 
units  operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to 
support  cancer  research,  education  of  the 
public  and  physicians,  improvement  of 
standards  of  cancer  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Field  Army  has  a  service  program 
organized  by  divisions  in  which  more  than 
a  million  volunteers  participate.  Educa- 
tional materials  may  be  obtained  from  the 
society  s  divisions  and  local  units. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COM- 
MITTEE  (QUAKERS),  20  South    12th 

Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clar- 
ence E.  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Rep- 
resents the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and 
social  welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis  and  without  discrimination  of  race  or 
nationality.  Present  activities  include  CHILD 
FEEDING  and  OTHER  RELIEF  PROT- 
jTS:  m  Japan;  in  Finland,  France, 
Poland,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and  else- 
where in  Europe:  MEDICAL  WORK, 
NSPORT 


DRUG    TRANS 

TATION;  in  China  and  India;  REFUGEE 

Si,  .i?T,V,SLted.  States  and  abroad;  RACE 
KtLAiiUNb:  improvement  of  housing  and 
employment  for  Negroes,  college  lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  hous- 
ing projects  and  consultative  services  to 
management  and  labor;  VOLUNTEER 
WORK  CAMPS:  for  college  and  high- 
school  students  to  become  acquainted  with 
social  and  economic  problems  in  the  United 

tFTel-r?ndMcMe:?S?!  •  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS:  350  institutes  to  promote 
study  of  religious  and  economic  bases  for 
peace  and  post-war  reconstruction;  student 
study  groups  for  peace  education  on  college 
campuses. 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED 

CROSS.  Administered  through  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
five  area  offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,751 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are: 
Service*  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Services 
to  Veterans  (including  Home  Service),  In- 
ternational Activities,  Disaster  Prepared- 
ness and  Relief,  Medical  Services,  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Program,  Nursing  Services, 
Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety 
and  Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices, American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and 
College  Units. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC., 

United  States  and  Canada,  1347  Broad 
Street  Station  Building,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pennsylvania.  To  promote  Big  Brother 
work  by  disseminating  information  as  to 
its  proper  functions  and  scope;  by  assist- 
ing its  member  organizations  in  each  of 
their  local  fields;  by  giving  assistance  and 
guidance  to  new  groups  wishing  to  or- 
ganize so  as  to  allow  of  their  Big  Brother 
membership  in  the  National  body  which  is 
composed  of  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant 
and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother  organiza- 
tions. 


B'NAI  B'RITH,  oldest  and  largest  na- 
tional Jewish  service  and  fraternal  organi- 
zation _  whose  program  embraces  manifold 
activities  in  post-war  service,  Americanism, 
youth  welfare,  war  relief,  education,  com- 
munity and  social  service,  inter-faith  good 
will,  defense  of  Jewish  rights  and  phila- 
thropy.  Membership  325,000  including  wom- 
en's auxiliaries  and  junior  units — 1003  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COUNCIL     FOR     SOCIAL     ACTION 

of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
An  agency  for  research,  education  and 
action  on  economic,  racial  and  international 
affairs.  Publishes  monthly  Social  Action 
magazine,  36-page  treatment  of  a  social  issue 
by  a  competent  author.  Editor,  Prof.  Listen 
Pope,  Yale  Divinity  School.  ($1.00  for 
seven  issues,  $1.50  year's  subscription.) 
Also  publishes  Washington  Report  (month- 
ly), Interpretation  of  national  legislation 
($1.00  per  year). 


THE    GIRL'S    FRIENDLY    SOCIETY 

U.  S.  A.,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  Week-day,  group-work  organiza- 
tion for  girls  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Executive  Secretary,  Helen  Gib- 
son Hogue. 


GIRL   SCOUTS   OF  THE  U.   S.   A 

Nat'l  Hdqtrs.,  155  E.  44  St.,  N.  Y  17 
Inc.  1915.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Hon. 
Pres.;  Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Pres.; 
Mrs.  Dudley  H.  Mills,  Sec'y;  Mrs.  Paul 
Rittenhouse,  Natl.  Dir.  Affiliated  with  the 
World  Assn.  of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
offers  a  program  of  citizenship  activities 
and  community  service  in  fields  of  inter- 
national friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemak- 
ing,  the  arts  and  future  vocations.  Training 
is  provided  to  qualify  leaders  to  work 
with  girls  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  organization. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   CITY    MAN- 
AGERS'  ASSOCIATION,  1313  East  60th 

Street,  Chicago  37,  111.  To  aid  in  improving 
municipal  administration  (1)  annually  issues 
the  Municipal  Year  Book,  the  authoritative 
resume  of  activities  and  statistical  data  of 
American  Cities,  (2)  publishes  Public 
Management,  a  monthly  journal  on  local 
government  administration,  (3)  conducts 
Management  Information  Service  for 
-ities  on  a  fee  basis,  (4)  issues  special  re- 
ports such  as  Municipal  Public  Relations, 
Police  and  Minority  Groups,  etc.  (5)  pro- 
vides a  series  of  eight  practical  correspond- 
ence courses  in  municipal  management. 
Write  for  a  complete  list  of  publications 
and  a  catalogue  on  training. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
A  private  non-pro6t  organization  established 
in  1904.  Makes  studies  of  child  labor  and 
related  educational  problems;  eooperates 
in  improving  state  laws;  supports  federal 
measures  for  protection,  health  and  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Yearly  membership,  in- 
cluding monthly  bulletin  The  American 
and  other  publications,  from  $2.00. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDU- 
CATION    ON   ALCOHOLISM,    INC. 

(a  division  of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcohol- 
ism) 2  East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29, 
N.  Y  A  non-profit  organization  established 
in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic in  matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism  It 
does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  contro- 
versy. It  provides  speakers  to  interested 
groups  and  distributes  factual  unbiased  lit- 
erature. It  wganizes  citizen's  committees  in 
communities  throughout  the  country,  and 
sponsors  and  guides  these  local  committees 
in  programs  of  education  and  action  in 
their  communities,  designed  to  meet  this 
great  medical  and  social  problem.  Through 
these  local  affiliates  It  promotes  and  estab- 
lishes facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention  of  alco- 
holism through  education  and  rehabilitation. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
INFANTILE       PARALYSIS,       INC., 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non- 
profit organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct 
and  unify  the  fight  aeainst  infantile  paraly- 
sis. Through  2,737  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the 
best  available  care  and  treatment  for  in- 
fantile paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age, 
race  or  religion,  and  furnishes  immediate 
aid  to  epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes. 
By  appropriating  funds  to  recognized  re- 
search institutions,  it  supports  scientific  in- 
vestigation into  the  cause,  prevention  and 
cure  of  poliomyelitis.  In  addition,  it  finances 
the  training  of  polio  specialists  and  main- 
tains a  program  of  information  and  edu- 
cation to  acquaint  the  public  with  facts 
about  the  disease.  Truly  a  "people's  phi- 
lanthropy," its  funds  are  derived  solely 
from  voluntary  contributions  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  the  annual  March  of 
Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.  20S  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international,  and 
to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving.  Some 
600  different  philanthropic  agencies  are 
inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eleven  essential  standards  as  to  reliability 
and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members 
who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports 
include  individuals,  corporations,  chambers 
.  of  commerce,  some  570  local  community 
chests  and  councils  and  40  foundations. 
Publishes  annually,  "Giver's  Guide  to  Na- 
tional Philanthropy,"  price  lOc,  and  periodic 
newsletters  to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Mel- 
cher,  Executive  Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street, 
Room  510,  New  York  5,  is  the  professional 
organization  for  counselors  and  others  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBOR1NE  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 

114  East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activi- 
ties:— Collects  information  about  correc- 
tional institutions  and  works  to  improve  cor- 
rectional methods  and  standards.  Aids  re- 
leased prisoners  in  their  problems  of  read- 
justment by  securing  employment  and  giv- 
ing such  other  assistance  as  they  may  re- 
quire. Aastin  H.  MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. 
Robt.  R.  Hannum,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Place- 
ment. 


PLAY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION, 

119  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  New 
York.  The  Play  Schools  Association  is 
concerned  with  developing  work-play  pro- 
grams for  school-age  children  in  their  out- 
of -school  hours,  under  trained  leadership. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  and 
social  development  through  group  living. 
Community  resources  are  used.  Pamphlets 
and  a  sound  film  are  available.  National 
field  service  includes  consultation  and 
training  of  personnel  in  public  and  private 
agencies. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERA- 
TION,  INC.,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y.— A  non-profit  organization 
formed  in  1932  to  assist  children  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed.  American  pro- 
gram, operating  through  132  county  com- 
mittees in  disadvantaged  areas  of  eight 
states,  includes  wide  range  of  activities  to 
improve  health  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  children,  many  in  schools  for  which 
SCF  obtains  sponsors.  Overseas  program 
includes  school  and  child  sponsorships  in 
France,  Holland,  Finland  and  Greece  and 
furnishing  layettes  as  funds  are  available: 
operates  abroad  in  cooperation  with  sister 
affiliates  of  International  Union  for  Child 
Welfare  under  American  supervision.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  cash 
and  commodities. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  112  East 
Ifth  St.,  New  York  3.  A  cooperative  edu- 
cational society  built  around  a  periodical 
rather  than  a  campus,  and  carrying  forward 
swift  research  and  interpretation  in  the 
fields  of  family  and  child  welfare,  health, 
education,  civics,  industrial  and  race  rela- 
tions, and  the  common  welfare.  Publishes 
monthly  Survey  Graphic,  Magazine  of  So- 
cial Interpretation  without  counterpart,  and 
Survey  Midmonthly,  Journal  of  Social 
Work.  Membership,  $10,  and  upwards. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in  Survey 
Graphic  four  times  a  year  including 
special  numbers.  Its  columns  are  open 
to  social  action  groups  organized  to 
promote  good  government,  better  edu- 
cation, city  planning  and  housing,  im- 
proved industrial  and  labor  relation*, 
the  safeguarding  of  civil  liberties,  land 
conservation,  study  of  the  Arts— eco- 
nomic and  social  planning  in  their 
vaidett  aspirations.'  Rates  are  modest^— 
Let  the  Advertising  Department  tell 
you  about  them  1 
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WO    DECORATIVE    AND    DISTINGUISHED    CER- 

tificates  of  appreciation  have  come  into  this 
office  lately,  which  Survey  Graphic  will 
wear  as  feathers  in  its  cap. 

One  is  from  the  Chicago  Defender,  cer- 
tifying that  Survey  .Graphic  has  been 
placed  on  the  weekly's  "Honor  Roll  of 
Democracy  for  the  practice  of  the  principles 
of  Democracy."  This,  for  1947. 

The  second  is  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  and  "ex- 
presses its  deep  appreciation  to  Survey 
Graphic  for  superior  assistance  in  the  pro- 
motion of  American  Brotherhood,  1948." 

It  is  only  proper  for  the  recipient  to  say 
that  praise  in  these  terms  is  generosity  be- 
yond all  requirements.  It  is,  of  course, 
no  less  a  satisfaction.  Survey  Graphic  will 
go  ahead  with  a  more  substantial  pride 
on  account  of  these  words.  Yet  in  all 
honesty,  it  must  be  said  that :  there  has 
been  something  premeditated  and  inten- 
tional in  this.  To  practice  the  principles 
of  Democracy  and  to  assist  in  promoting 
American  Brotherhood  have  been  funda- 
mental planks  in  the  platform  of  Survey 
Graphic  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  and 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  editors  to  perceive, 
they  will  so  continue  to  be. 

WlII-.N    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    RE- 

cently  slashed  the  appropriation  request  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  next 
year,  it  threatened  to  undermine  the  whole 
sound,  integrated  development  of  social  se- 
curity in  this  country.  This  radical  House 
action,  if  the  Senate  goes  along,  virtually 
dismembers  the  agency.  It  would  remove 
the  employment  insurance  program  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration;  cut 
Commissioner  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer's  im- 
mediate staff  by  two  thirds,  and  his  pub- 
lic information  and  research  staffs  by  more 
than  half,  sharply  reduce  the  grants  to 
states  for  the  Employment  Service,  and 
deprive  the  commissioner  of  the  present 
regional  offices  through  which  day-to-day 
management  of  the  whole  complex  pro- 
gram is  carried  on. 

This,  in  fact,  destroys  the  social  security 
system,  built  up  since  1935.  From  its 
beginning  as  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 
agency  has  been  acclaimed  widely  as  a 
model  public  body — non-political,  efficient, 
and  successful  in  balancing  the  claims  for 
security  of  the  aged,  widowed,  orphaned, 
and  unemployed  in  an  integrated  scheme. 

The  House  now  sweeps  away  necessary 
management,  planning,  research,  training, 
and  informational  services  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field.  It  would  cut  the 
program  into  four  unrelated,  competing 
segments  —  old  age  insurance,  the  assist- 
ances, the  children's  services,  and  employ- 
ment security,  forcing  each  to  develop  sup- 
porting pressure  groups  and  to  compete  for 
appropriations.  Unless  the  Senate  corrects 
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what  the  House  has  done,  the  social  se- 
curity program  will  have  no  cohesion  and 
no  effective  direction. 

The  House  action  is  defended  as  an 
economy  measure.  But  there  are  many  to 
question  how  far  petty  personal  animosi- 
ties and  campaign-year  politics  are  involved. 


1  o  THE  EDITOR: 

On  reading  "Twenty  Years  in  Hull 
House"  by  Jane  Addams,  I  ran  across  the 
following  sentence:  "1  also  longed  for  the 
comfort  of  a  definite  social  creed,  which 
should  afford  at  one  and  the  same  time 
an  explanation  of  the  social  chaos  and  the 
logical  steps  towards  its  better  ordering." 
I  have  written  on  that  subject  since  1909. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  get  in  touch 
with  people  who  think  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  level  of  Jane  Addams.  So  far 
I  have  been  unsuccessful.  However,  I  still 
have  hopes.  To  my  knowledge,  no  social 
thinker  advances  a  concrete,  seminal  "so- 
cial creed"  which  would  pass  the  criterion 
of  Jane  Addams.  Goodness  knows  such  a 


"social  creed"  is  long  overdue. 

Of  course,  I  realize  the  well-nigh  in- 
superable difficulty  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  social  creed  entails.  My  shortcomings 
are  an  overwhelming  handicap;  besides,  it 
is  my  considerate  conviction  that  a  new 
social  creed  to  be  viable  must  have  a  social 
genesis. 

I  appeal  through  your  paper  for  col- 
laborators, who  think  on  the  philosophic 
and  moral  level  of  Jane  Addams,  and  in 
terms  of  progressive  social  evolution. 

PHILIP  WEISS 
508  Chestnut  St. 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


1    HIS    MONTH    SEES    THE    END    OF    THE 

$22,000,000  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  which, 
in  its  thirty-one  years  of  distinguished  work 
was  used,  as  its  founder  directed,  chiefly  to 
improve  Negro  educational  and  health  fa- 
cilities, and  to  further  sound  race  relations. 
Edwin  R.  Embree,  who  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Fund  for  more   than   twenty 
(Continued  on  page  328) 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  IN  PLENARY  SESSION,  FLUSHING  MEADOWS,  NEW  YORK 
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"United  We  Stand . .  /" 


AFTER  ALL  THE  INTERVENING 
gloom,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
only  three  years  have  passed  since  the 
mutual  felicitations  and  high  hopes 
at  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  at  San  Francisco,  June  26, 
1945. 

Adolf  Hitler  then  was  less  than  two 
months  dead  and  mankind  had  in  no 
wise  adjusted  to  its  new  freedom 
from  the  Nazi  menace  nor  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities which  sprang  from  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  thrill  of 
recent  victory  created  a  peak  of  op- 
timism. 

The  three  years  since  have  seen  the 
fall  of  Japan,  the  independence  of  In- 
dia, the  replacement  of  half  the  exist- 
ing governments  around  the  world  by 
new  and  often  politically  different 
ones,  America's  demobilization  and 
reconversion,  the  shrinkage  of  the 
1945  dollar— if  you  called  it  100  cents 
then — to  a  value  of  80  cents  or  less  in 
1948,  and  the  recognition  of  an  Iron 
Curtain  somehow  suspended  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  These  are  major  changes,  but 
not  the  greatest. 

When  the  charter  was  signed, 
Hiroshima  had  yet  six  weeks  to  live. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a 
change  as  stunning  as  the  atomic 
bomb.  And  next  after  that  it  is  quite 
possible  the  greatest  and  most  omin- 
ous change  has  been  the  decline  of 
popular  faith  in  the  United  Nations. 

Three  years  ago  the  general  senti- 
ment was  well  expressed  by  President 
Truman  at  San  Francisco  when  he 
began,  "Oh,  what  a  great  day  this 
can  be  in  history!"  Less  than  four 
months  later  that  dragon  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  States 
Senate,  ratified  the  UN  charter  and 
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our  membership  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2. 
By  the  following  summer,  enthusi- 
asm had  begun  to  cool.  The  Gallup 
Poll  has  a  question  which  it  repeats 
periodically :  "Are  you  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  progress  that  the 
United  Nations  has  made  to  date?" 
In  May  1946  the  satisfied  and  the  dis- 
satisfied were  precisely  even,  37  per- 
cent each.  But  dissatisfaction  regis- 
tered 49  percent  in  July  1946,  down 
to  33  percent  January  1947,  up  to  51 
percent  September  1947,  and  54  per- 
cent May  1948.  The  high  for  Amer- 
ican satisfaction  came  in  January 
1947,  39  percent,  and  in  May  it  had 
dropped  to  21  percent.  Percentages 
in  favor  of  changing  the  charter  have 
gone  up  steadily,  reflecting  the  opin- 
ion that  it  isn't  working  well  enough. 
The  simple  question  of  "for  or 
against"  UN  produces  a  high  vote 
"for,"  but  mention  UN  in  conversa- 
tion and  you  risk  a  laugh. 
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.EAL    PEACE    SEEMS    INFINITELY    FAR- 

ther  away ,  after  three  years,  and 
war  nearer.  The  most  ambitious  inter- 
national undertaking  now  in  progress, 
European  recovery,  has  been  cau- 
tiously put  outside  UN.  The  veto  in 
the  Security  Council  repeatedly  blocks 
progress  —  twenty -three  proposals 
vetoed,  twenty-two  of  them  by  Soviet 
Russia.  When  the  American  govern- 
ment stepped  into  the  Greek  crisis,  it 
forgot  all  about  UN  and  only  by 
afterthought  gave  a  bow  of  recogni- 
tion. Palestine  is  a  crimson  blotch  on 
UN's  doorstep.  And  when  a  loan 
was  asked  for  construction  of  UN 
headquarters  on  the  site  given  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Senator  Flanders 
answered  with  an  applauded  wise- 
crack, "We  cannot  bring  a  dying  body 


back  to  life  and  health  by  building  a 
$65,000,000  mausoleum  for  it." 

The  greatest  of  all  disillusionments, 
perhaps,  was  what  happened  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Among  the  oratori- 
cal flights  of  1945  was  one  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Czech  delegation,  Jan 
Masaryk,  in  which  he  said: 

We  have  been  invited  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  four  powers  in  whose  keep- 
ing the  responsibility  for  future  peace  is 
concentrated.  I  put  the  cause  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  promise  of  her  full  co- 
operation in  their  hands.  Flanked  as 
they  are  by  the  unanimous  will  for  peace 
of  all  the  United  Nations  who  have  the 
privilege  of  sharing  this  responsibility 
in  a  major  or  minor  way,  they  can  and 
must  lead  us  toward  a  better  tomorrow 
after  an  unspeakable,  frightful  yesterday. 

The  world  now  has  witnessed  the 
tragedy  of  Masaryk's  death,  and  noted 
that  neither  the  Big  Four  nor  the 
United  Nations  was  able  to  avert  the 
minority  coup  which  took  charge  of 
Czechoslovakia's  tomorrow. 

Looking  back  over  these  three  years 
it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  naive  about  the 
United  Nations,  and  oversold.  And 
who,  today,  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
prevailing  cynicism?  Another  war 
has  become  a  present  dread,  black  as 
midnight.  What  more  fitting  than 
that  one  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  this 
year  should  go  to  a  poem  titled  "The 
Age  of  Anxiety,"  abounding  in  lines 
such  as  "Lies  and  lethargies  police  the 
world  in  its  periods  of  peace!" 

Enough  dark  days  have  been 
survived  in  the  UN's  past  to  afford 
hope  for  present  stress,  and  on  one 
of  those  days  Lord  Halifax  struck  a 
note  which  deserves  longer  remem- 
brance. It  was  at  San  Francisco,  and 
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after  a  certain  adverse  vote  Mr.  Molo- 
tov  picked  himself  up  angrily  and 
walked  out,  to  the  general  conster- 
nation, borne  one  asked  the  British 
Ambassador  what  he  thought  about 
prospects.  "I  don't  think,"  he  said, 
"that  this  is  the  end  of  the  world." 


J.  HE  UNITED  NATIONS  HAS  WORKED 
badly,  perhaps,  more  often  than  well. 
It  is  a  wonder  and  miracle,  however, 
that  it  works  at  all.  4 

Long  before  the  charter  was  ratified 
or  could  even  start  to  function,  the 
whole  structure  of  human  thinking 
was  atomically  smashed.  Nothing 
since  then  has  been  the  same — par- 
ticularly international  relationships. 

There  was  another  crippling  factor, 
too  subtle  for  advance  precautions. 
Hitler  was  gone,  and  no  one  feared 
him  any  more.  No  one  feared  the 
Japanese.  The  nations  were  released 
from  the  cohesive  grasp  of  their  com- 
mon danger,  and  wartime's  simple 
difficulties  were  replaced  by  the  dis- 
integrating complexities  of  non- 
belligerence. 

The  UN  was  conceived  as  a  ma- 
chine whereby  the  big  nations,  vic- 
torious through  their  military  alliance, 
should  work  unanimously  in  peace  to 
settle  difficulties  for  the  lesser  ones. 

Now  came  the  toughest  difficulty  of 
all,  fundamental  and  enormous,  an 
angry  struggle  for  power  between  the 
two  leading  survivors.  Already  there 
had  been  latent  rivalry,  but  this  was 
positive,  and  not  local  but  worldwide. 
Both  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United 
States  lacked  experience  in  the  diplo- 
matic initiation  of  global  policies.  The 
two  came  to  rely  increasingly  on  them- 
selves for  security  and  not  on  the 
United  Nations;  at  each  step  either 
took,  the  other's  distrust  increased. 

These  adverse  factors  are  not  in  the 
JN  charter  nor  any  fault  of  the  char- 
ter—in fact,  they  are  beyond  reach  of 
any  charter.  The  greatest  specific  fail- 
ure in  international  politics  today,  the 
inability  to  write  peace  treaties  with 
Germany  and  Japan,  is  a  subject  ex- 
pressly removed  from  UN  jurisdic- 
tion. The  liquidation  of  the  war  was 
left  to  its  victors,  and  the  main  causes 
for  non-performance  there  are  the 
same  as  have  stopped  the  UN  itself. 

Frustrations  of  this  kind  were  not 
foreseen  precisely  at  San  Francisco, 
but  plenty  of  sober  warnings  were 
given  in  general  terms.  None  was 
more  pointed  than  that  of  Field  Mar- 


shal Smuts — "Unless  the  spirit  to 
operate  it  is  there,  the  best  plan  or 
machine  may  fail.  The  human  fac- 
tor must  play  its  part." 

It  seems  needless  today  to  go  into 
the  failures.  There  have  been  many. 
Looking  back,  however,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  which  would  hot 
have  turned  out  at  least  as  badly  with- 
out the  UN.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
bave  been  impressive  successes. 

The  United  Nations  has  halted 
murderous  wars  in  Indonesia  and 
Kashmir,  and  won  substantial  results 
in  Iran  and  on  the  border  of  Greece. 
It  has  negotiated  basic  political  dif- 
ferences and  brought  about  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  from  coun- 
tries unable  to  defend  their  own 
territory.  In  the  matter  of  Greece,  al- 
though veto  in  the  Security  Council 
twice  prevented  intervention,  the 
question  was  brought  up  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  a  UN  commission 
appointed  which  still  serves  as  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  possible  in- 
vasion. 

The  foregoing  successes  are  all  in 
the  political  field,  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  human  endeavors. 
Even  to  list  them  would  be  unfair  if 
it  should  obscure  other  points 
scored.  But  each  of  these  was  achieved 
over  passionate  opposition,  and  their 
clearest  meaning  is  that  UN  from  the 
start  has  accepted  tough  challenges, 
not  just  easy  ones,  and  has  been  good 
for  real  accomplishment.  They  con- 
firm, indeed,  that  UN  is  the  world's 
hope,  and  if  hope  today  is  no  blazing 
flame,  at  least  this  is  the  spark. 


T, 


HE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  EXPERIENCE 
of  nearly  thirty  years  ago  affords  a 
measure  for  the  progress  of  UN.  A 
useful  yardstick  may  be  seen  in 
Henry  L.  Stimson's  recent  volume, 
"On  Active  Service."  Mr.  Stimson  and 
Elihu  Root  were  among  the  Repub- 
licans who  saw  merit  in  the  League, 
despite  its  Wilsonian  origin,  and  re- 
gretted its  rejection.  The  book  says: 

To  them,  the  central  requirement  was 
for  a  constantly  available  international 
meeting-ground.  The  ancient  pride  of 
sovereign  nations  could  not  be  ended 
in  a  day,  but  if  international  discussion 
could  become  a  regular  habit,  and  if 
the  United  States,  particularly,  could 
learn  to  consider  herself  a  participant  in 
the  world's  problems,  then  the  resort  to 
war  might  not  become  necessary. 

Mr.  Stimson   was  picturing  ardent 


wish  and  unrealized  hope  in  1919.  If 
the  world  were  back  there  today  with- 
out established  international  system  or 
pledged  obligation,  the  statesman  of 
good  will  must  still  dream  of  such  a 
meeting-ground.  But  no  description 
could  be  more  accurate  than  Mr. 
Stimson's  of  daily  proceedings  at  Lake 
Success  under  UN  auspices.  It  is  so- 
ber fact,  with  more  besides. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  focusing 
point  of  world  public  opinion  in  the 
face  of  which  every  nation  and  cause 
feels  a  need  to  justify  itself,  often  by 
modifying  its  position.  The  Security 
Council,  General  Assembly,  or  any 
major  committee  represents  the  con- 
centrated gaze  of  mankind.  Here  is 
nothing  less  than  an  international 
conscience. 

These  habitual  and  scheduled  dis- 
cussions, furthermore,  offer  a  positive 
alternative  to  war  where  none  existed 
before.  Parties  to  the  most  violent 
disagreements  are  brought  together 
without  hesitation  or  self-conscious- 
ness, often  when  they  alone  have  re- 
fused to  continue  meeting.  The  UN's 
position  is  different  from  some  neu- 
tral's proffer  of  good  offices  to  settle 
a  dispute.  It  was  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  By  and 
large,  one  of  its  greatest  attributes,  in 
practice  is  this  disciplinary  influence. 

There  it  stands,  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  with  fifty  -  eight 
members  and  omitting  no  major  pow- 
ers except  wartime  enemies,  an 
achievement  without  precedent.  The 
United  States  was  always  outside  the 
League  of  Nations,  Soviet  Russia  out- 
side much  of  the  time.  Both  meet 
every  day  at  UN.  For  all  its  limita- 
tions, UN  represents  a  degree  of  har- 
monized endeavor  which  required  the 
most  frightful  of  wars  to  attain,  and 
demanding  perfections  now  after  a 
three-year  cooling  off  period  carries 
very  little  conviction. 

Aside  from  peace  and  security, 
those  aboriginal  problems  which  man- 
kind never  has  solved  but  which  it 
must  now,  UN  already  has  had  larger 
success  through  some  of  its  specialized 
agencies.  These  were  set  up  to  re- 
move various  causes  of  war.  The  UN 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizatic 
actually  has  insured  a  more  equal  dis 
tribution  of  scarce  grain  supplies  in 
order  to  reduce  regional  starvation, 
and  it  is  performing  a  worldwide  task 
otherwise  neglected  in  stepping  -  up 
food  production.  There  are  other 
agencies  already  at  work,  the  Health 
Organization,  the  Bank  and  the 
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Fund,  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, and  the  like.  Much  of  the 
machinery  provided  in  the  charter 
has  never  been  brought  into  being 
and  some  ventures  are  functioning 
only  slowly.  This  glance  makes  no 
attempt  to  catalog  the  whole  volum- 
inous sweep  of  the  thing.  But  after 
three  years  struggle  to  take  root  in  a 
bombed-out  and  unhappy  world,  UN 
at  least  can  say  this  for  itself — if  it 
were  obliterated,  the  vacuum  would 
filled  only  by  chaos. 


HE  UNITED  NATIONS  HAS  DROPPED 
in  prestige  steadily  now  for  three 
years,  and  the  atomic  menace  has 
mounted.  There  you  have  a  pair  of 
trends,  all  right,  and  what  a  prospect 
for  a  world  to  live  in!  Draw  the  two 
lines  as  a  graph  and  you  can  see  they 
intersected  last  month  when  the  UN 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  voted  to 
suspend  its  efforts  for  atomic  control, 
acknowledging  failure  and  turning 
back  the  job  —  atom  not  controlled, 
UN  not  agreed,  a  fatal  incompatibil- 
ity, and  what  is  to  be  done?  The 
easiest  thing  to  do  about  it  is  to  alibi, 
and  we  have  at  hand  two  talking 
points,  the  Russians  and  the  charter. 

The  Russians  have  been  boorishly 
obstructive,  have  seized  the  sessions  as 
a  loudspeaker  for  their  propaganda 
and  taken  their  chance  for  spying  on 
Western  activities.  They  have  per- 
verted the  UN  to  their  narrowest 
purposes  and  there  is  hardly  one  line 
of  endeavor  not  made  more  difficult 
because  of  them.  When  blame  is 
passed  around,  they  will  have  to  bear 
a  load  of  it,  but  that  subtracts  nothing 
from  what  falls  upon  ourselves.  The 
end  of  the  world  has  not  come,  the 
Russians  give  no  sign  of  wanting  to 
pull  out,  and  UN  would  be  crippled 
by  their  absence. 

The  demand  for  a  new  charter  or 
for  amendments  can  be  called  the  su- 
preme alibi.  Would  any  new  arrange- 
ment, even  if  obtainable,  be  more 
than  another  affair  of  words  on  paper, 
a  new  set  of  rules,  still  within  human 
skill  to  circumvent?  As  the  organiza- 
tion develops  it  is  certain  that  it  must 
find  a  way  to  correct  its  structural 
defects,  especially  the  charter's  accept- 
ance of  unlimited — i.e.  irreconcilable 
— national  sovereignty. 

But  to  center  attention  now  on 
amendments  is  above  all  else  a  way 
of  saying  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the 
member  governments,  not  in  the  men, 


but  in  that  convenient  impersonal  cor- 
porate entity,  the  United  Nations. 
Long  before  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall set  his  face  against  amendments, 
Field  Marshall  Smuts  had  already  said 
at  San  Francisco,  "The  human  factor 
must  play  its  part." 

This  reliance  on  UN  as  if  by  de- 
fault, is  it  not  a  sentimental  conclu- 
sion? Here  is  the  answer.  Apply  it 
to  any  international  problem  which 
seems  insoluble  today.  The  alterna- 
tive would  be  war.  UN  is  the  other 
alternative  and  it  has  time  at  work 
on  its  side.  It  gives  us  a  chance. 

Assessing  blame  does  not  settle  the 
problem.  If  our  hope  lies  in  UN  and 
the  world  has  to  make  do  with  pres- 
ent rules  at  least  for  the  next  few 
years,  what  is  needed  that  has  been 
missing  so  far  ? 

For  Americans  the  only  response  of 
practical  use  is  what  we  do  ourselves. 
Fortunately,  that  can  be  the  greatest 
factor  in  making  UN  work,  for  the 
United  States  is  the  leading  member. 
We  too  have  full  veto  power.  We 
have  the  bomb.  The  dollar  is  our 
currency,  and  it  rules  the  world's  fi- 
nance. And  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted a  vast  industrial  and  moral 
potential.  The  responsibility  is  ours. 

The  United  States  once  upon  a  time 
lived  on  a  luxury  basis,  politically  even 
more  than  economically.  It  could  say 
that  its  policy  was  to  have  no  foreign 
policy;  it  could  act  on  quick  im- 
provisation and  shut  its  eyes  to  con- 
sequences and  inconsistencies.  But 
those  luxuries,  now,  it  cannot  afford. 

The  United  States  has  been  a 
strong  support  to  UN,  and  a  dire 
liability.  Our  uncertainty  and  inepti- 
tude on  Palestine  surely  damaged  UN 
as  severely  as  anything  it  has  suffered, 
and  UN  weakness  in  turn  is  weak- 
ness for  us.  If  the  settled  intention 
had  been  to  impair  UN's  influence 
before  the  world,  could  anything  have 
been  more  effective  than  our  off- 
again-on-again-gone-again  demonstra- 
tion in  recent  months?  Luxury  is  a 
mild  word  for  that,  and  no  finger 
pointing  at  the  British,  Russians,  Zion- 
ists, or  Arabs  can  expunge  our  own 
record. 

Not  only  Palestine,  but  other  great 
issues  are  crowding  us  into  difficult 
positions.  What  can  our  government 
do?  In  brief,  it  can  make  up  its  mind. , 
It  can  decide  to  have  one  thing  or 
another,  but  not  a  bit  of  everything. 
It  can  formulate  policy,  and  on  world- 
wide terms,  with  foresight  and  firm- 
ness. The  League  of  Nations  issue, 
was  left  to  the  election  of  1920,  with 


results  not  recommending  the  prac- 
tice. According  to  the  Constitution, 
foreign  policy  is  the  Executive's  duty, 
and  this  cries  for  settled  planning  in 
the  line  of  abiding  national  interest*, 
not  political  expediency.  Our  policy 
is  for  the  administration  to  determine 
— with  information,  industry,  and 
wisdom,  all  available  to  it;  with  help 
from  the  political  opposition  such  as 
Senator  Vandenberg  has  given,  and 
with  courage,  which  is  more  personal. 
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F    UN    IS    TO    DEVELOP    UNQUESTIONED 

control  of  the  atom  menace,  if  it  is  to 
smooth  frictions  between  East  and 
West  and  save  the  peace,  it  will  need 
back  of  it  a  clear-visioned  steadfast- 
ness of  American  policy.  The  League 
was  killed  by  overt  acts,  ours  in  par- 
ticular. That  is  not  the  only  way.  By 
withholding  the  full  support  which 
UN  must  have,  paying  it  no  mind, 
hitching  it  to  fantastic  local  politics, 
not  trusting  it— by  these  means  it  is 
possible  for  us  alone  to  kill  the 
United  Nations.  We  alone  cannot  be- 
stow vigorous  life  but  we  can  be  a 
greater  help  than  any  other. 

Conceivably  under  the  sudden  im- 
pact of  the  last  war  the  American 
people  might  have  gone  down  into 
the  pit  dug  for  us  by  the  Axis.  In  that 
case  we  should  have  no  difficulty  this 
year  in  taking  attentive  interest  in  is- 
sues affecting  our  survival.  But  now 
we  have  emerged  from  world  war  a 
second  time  the  big  winner.  For  us 
to  remain  obtuse  and  indifferent  is  to 
say  that  we  have  learned  nothing 
and  raise  doubts  around  the  world  as 
to  whether  American  victory  is  a 
good  thing. 

This  year's  elections  give  every 
citizen  a  personal  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations.  For- 
tunately there  is  no  issue  on  UN  in 
itsdf,  at  least  UN  seems  assured  of 
unanimous  endorsement  —  nominally. 
But  it  can  die  of  nominal  support.  It 
needs  the  support  of  men  and  parties 
to  whom  it  is  important.  This  sup- 
port must  be  demanded  by  aroused 
voters,  by  individual  Americans  sub- 
stituting attention  for  apathy  and  pa- 
tience for  cynicism,  and  dedicating 
their  firmest  determination.  Without 
waiting  for  November,  the  need  cries 
for  American  energy,  just  as  it  got 
behind  the  war,  to  get  behind  this 
embodiment  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
With  such  a  pattern  and  in  loyal  in- 
ternational cooperation,  it  lies  in  our 
hands  to  make  UN  the  potent  author- 
ity which  is  the  world's  hope. 
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Grandpa  Wants  to  Work 

Everybody  wins,  nobody  loses,  when  older  workers  have  useful  jobs,  when  their  great 
reserves    of    character,    skill,    and    experience  are  tapped  by  business  and  industry. 


"N    ' 

JL  NOBODY  WANTS  YOU  WHEN 
you're  old  and  grey.  That's  the  way 
the  song  goes.  And  how  true!  If  only 
you  could  tell  me  how  I  could  be 
helpful.  I've  got  time  on  my  hands 
and  nothing  to  do." 

Thus  wrote  a  man  of  seventy-two 
recently  to  the  New  York  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aging.  His  words  typified  the  senti- 
ment of  hundreds  of  other  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  in  the  first 
six  months  of  its  existence.  And  they 
helped  strengthen  the  committee's  de- 
termination to  "save  our  elderly  from 
the  withering  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment, uselessness,  illness,  and  neglect." 

Suggestions  on  how  this  goal  might 
be  achieved  are  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  last  spring  to  the  New 
York  State  legislature.  This  is  a  land- 
mark document  —  the  opening  study 
by  the  first  official  body  on  over-all 
problems  of  the  aging  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  only  one  of  widely  scat- 
tered indications  of  a  growing  inter- 
est in  the  aging  and  the  aged. 
Grandpa,  and  Grandma  as  well,  are 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
shadows  into  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention. 

Old  age,  of  course,  is  hardly  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  Methuselah 
achieved  his  969  years,  and  many  of 
his  contemporaries  thought  nothing  of 
ticking  off  several  hundred  years 
themselves.  Whatever  the  length  of  a 
year  in  that  ancient  era,  it  hardly  al- 
ters the  fact  that  longevity  has  always 
been  with  us. 

The  difference  today  is  that  mod- 
ern medical  science  in  cutting  down 
on  deaths  among  the  young  has  made 
old  age  an  average  possibility,  not 
just  an  achievement  of  the  hardy  few. 
Today,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  nearly  8  percent  of  our 
population  is  over  65,  as  against  less 
than  5  percent  thirty  years  ago,  and 
4  percent  in  1900.  By  the  year  2000, 
old  folks  are  expected  to  comprise 
from  11  to  15  percent,  and  at  least 
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half  the  population  will  be  over  45. 

We  are  becoming  a  nation  of  older 
people  faced  with  the  paradox  of  a 
cultural  pattern  that  leaves  little  room 
for  oldsters  in  the  main  stream  of 
living.  Cramped  living  quarters,  mod- 
ern urban  complexity,  and  accelerated 
industrialization  have  tended  to  throw 
the  matriarchs  and  patriarchs  into  an 
unnatural  isolation,  conducive  to 
frustration  and  despair.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  gradual  awakening  to  the 
meaning  of  population  trends  is  be- 
ginning to  produce  action. 

Significant  as  testimony  to  such 
awakening  was  the  establishment  last 
fall  of  New  York  State's  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Desmond  of  Newburgh. 

Now  continued  by  the  legislature 
for  another  year,  the  committee  is 
gathering  additional  data  on  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  old  folks  and  is 
promoting  interest  in  their  problems 
among  industrialists,  government  ad- 
ministrators and  community  leaders. 
Between  sessions  the  work  is  handled 
by  the  committee  secretary,  Albert  J. 
Abrams,  a  young  man  whose  faith  in 
the  potentialities  of  the  elderly  is  hap- 
pily contagious. 

The  recent  report  contains  five 
recommendations  whereby  the  law- 
makers might  help  the  aged  solve 
problems  of  employment,  financial 
security,  health,  housing,  recreation, 
and  education.  It  adds  a  number  of 
specific  suggestions  to  industry,  state 
administrative  departments,  local  com- 
munities, and  the  federal  government 
calculated  to  increase  the  security  of 
older  persons. 

T 

J.    HE     REPORT     GREW     OUT     OF     STAFF 

investigation,  limited  by  time  largely 
to  perusal  of  studies  that  had  already 
been  made  by  other  persons  and  or- 
ganizations, and  to  personal  inter- 
views with  many  elderly  people,  con- 
ferences with  experts  who  deal  with 
the  aged,  and  letters  received  from 


old  people  all  over  the  state.  Through 
these  investigations  the  committee 
found  that  the  needs  of  old  folks 
cannot  be  met  "just  by  pensions" 
since  their  strongest  desire  is  to  be 
useful,  "like  anybody  else."  "That's 
why  our  emphasis  has  been  on  em- 
ployment," says  Senator  Desmond. 
"Science  is  learning  that  in  our  old 
folks  lie  hidden  reserves  of  energy 
which  need  to  be  developed  and  util- 
ized." 


NFORTUNATELY  THIS  POINT  OF  VIEW, 

though  growing  in  popularity  and 
strength,  runs  counter  to  the  current 
of  modern  industrial  practices.  Sixty- 
five  is  the  Social  Security  "age"  as 
well  as  the  retirement  age  in  most 
industries  with  their  own  insurance 
programs.  Moreover,  many  a  plant  or 
office  refuses  to  hire  people  past  fifty, 
or  even  forty.  For  the  job-seeker,  par- 
ticularly women,  old  age  is  likely  to 
come  before  the  first  grey  hairs. 

All  through  its  investigations  and 
in  its  open  hearing  in  New  York 
City,  the  committee  heard  testimony 
of  the  tragedy  that  results  from  the 
common  assumption  that  chronolog- 
ically aging  or  aged  persons  are  pro- 
ductively useless.  A  number  of  medi- 
cal men  pointed  out  the  variations 
that  can  exist  between  chronological 
age  and  physical  age,  and  deplored 
that  employers  generally  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  distinction  in  either  their 
hiring  or  retirement  policies.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  chair- 
man 'of  the  subcommittee  on  geri- 
atrics of  the  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  two  men  at  sixty  can 
present  a  forty  year's  difference  in 
physiological  ages,  one  having  stayed 
as  agile  and  healthy  as  a  man  of 
forty,  the  other  having  aged  to 
eighty.  Evidence  is  accumulating,  the 
medical  men  warned,  that  premature 
retirement  frequently  brings  about 
speedy  incapacity  and  death. 

Thoughtful  persons  throughout  the 
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country  are  beginning  to  sound  warn- 
ings that  failure  to,  recognize  the  pro- 
ductive potential  of  older  persons 
presents  a  danger  not  only  to  the  old 
folks  themselves  but  to  the  whole  of 
society.  As  the  population  pyramid 
gets  top-heavy  with  the  aged,  the  bur- 
den of  production  falls  on  a  smaller 
and  smaller  portion  of  the  whole. 
This  productive  segment  decreases 
not  only  as  the  proportion  of  persons 
past  a  certain  age  grows,  but  also  as 
industry  itself  keeps  lowering  its  age 
of  production. 


INDUSTRY  is  ONLY  BEGINNING  TO 
become  aware  of  the  paradox  it  has 
created.  Though  the  war  showed 
many-  an  employer  that  people  past 
their  prime  could  be  used  effectively, 
the  postwar  rise  in  old  age  assistance 
indicates  that  reconversion  sent  large 
numbers  back  to  rocking  chairs. 

Rare  are  the  firms  like  the  Cleve- 
land department  store  [one  of  the 
largest,  but  it  strangely  shuns  men- 
don]  which  has  made  special  efforts 
to  retain  its  war-hired  older  people 
until  they  have  established  enough 
credits  to  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits.  This  store  is  exceptional  in 
many  ways,  for  in  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  developing  a  policy  based 
not  only  on  a  recognition  of  the  abili- 
ties of  elderly  workers  but  also  on 
their  need  to  be  useful  as  well  as 
financially  secure.  In  1945  the  com- 
pany inaugurated  a  retirement  system, 
with  a  permissive  retirement  age  of 
65,  but  leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
continued  employment  of  old  people 
"who  are  mentally  and  physically  able 
to  discharge  the  full  responsibilities 
of  their  job  and  who  in  attitude  and 
actions  are  in  harmony  with  manage-' 
ment  and  the  other  employes." 

The  program  is  built  around  two 
purposes,  both  of  which  involve 
special  services  to  the  individual: 
first,  to  provide  enough  income  to 
raise  the  individual's  total  resources 
to  "the  point  required  for  living;" 
and  second,  to  "prevent  the  cold 
water  shock  common  to  automatic  re- 
tirement" by  conditioning  beforehand 
:  to  ways  of  using  time  and  energy. 

To  accomplish  the  first  purpose  the 
company  makes  a  careful  exploration 
of  each  prospective  retiree's  possible 
assets — including  the  company's  own 
,  profit-sharing  plan,  the  coming  pen- 
sion, social  security  benefits,  and  other 
sources.  These  are  analyzed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  individual's  necessary  ex- 


?«v  of  True 


Eighty-six     years     of     living     have     brought     experience,     skill,     and 
dependability  to  Sam  Holbroolc,  foreman  at  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company. 


penditures  and  where  deficiencies  ex- 
ist, a  foundation,  established  by  the 
company,  may  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

To  accomplish  the  second  purpose 
"conditioning  interviews"  are  held 
with  each  prospective  retiree  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  find  how  he 
may  occupy  his  time  and  possibly 
supplement  his  income  on  leaving  his 
job  through  an  exploitation  of  his 
hobbies,  avocations  and  skills.  As  a 
result  the  records  show  that  a  num- 
ber of  retired  employes  are  not  only 
leading  active  and  interesting  lives  but 
are  also  earning  money. 

The  store  also  attempts  to  adjust 
persons  past  fifty  who  are  slowing 
down  or  have  "passed  the  peak  of 
their  usefulness"  by  transferring  them 
to  less  exacting  jobs.  In  some  cases, 
the  management  reports,  such  efforts 
have  met  with  success,  but  the  policy 
on  the  whole  is  hampered  by  the  lim- 
ited number  of  such  jobs  available 


and  by  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
persuading  people  to  "step  down." 

T 

J.  HAT  OLD  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  USED  EFFEO 

tively  in  industry  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Ithaca  Gun  Company,  a  small  but 
prosperous  manufacturing  concern  in 
Ithaca,  New  York.  With  both  its 
president  and  vice-president  in  their 
seventies  and  a  board  chairman  who 
is  102,  this  firm's  430  employes  have 
the  high  average  age  of  42  and 
there  are  thirty  -  two  who  are  over 
65.  The  company's  policy,  according 
to  its  production  manager,  J.  Stewart 
Hope,  is  to  "utilize  these  people  for 
any  job  they  .are  physically  able  to 
do."  There  are  oldsters  in  foremen's 
jobs  (one  is  eighty-six)  in  skilled  fil- 
ing, wood  checkering,  stocking,  and 
practically  any  physical  job  other  than 
heavy  manual  labor. 

"To  these   jobs,"   says   Mr.   Hope, 
"they  bring  the  skill  and  experience 
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A  subway  poster  informs  employers  of  the  virtues  of  age 

they  have  acquired  over  the  many 
years.  What  they  may  lack  in  physi- 
cal agility,  they  make  up  in  the  know- 
how." 

Old  people  are  demonstrating  their 
usefulness  also  at  the  Endicott-John- 
son  Company,  Endicott,  New  York. 
Among  20,500  persons  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoes,  more  than 
800  are  over  65.  In  spite  of  a  volun- 
tary retirement  program,  only  400 
former  employes  have  chosen  retire- 
ment in  preference  to  work.  The  com- 
pany attributes  this  to  the  policy  of 
encouraging  older  employes  to  re- 
main and  carry  on. 

A  real  regard  for  the  special  attrib- 
utes of  older  workers  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  companies  which  keep 
them  in  their  employ.  This  has  been 
indicated  by  two  surveys  of  manufac- 
turing companies  in  New  York  State 
— one  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  the  other  by  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging. 

The  NICE  survey  showed  that  one 
third  of  the  companies  regard  older 
people  as  at  least  as  dependable  as 
younger  ones.  Their  special  comments 
led  the  board  to  conclude,  "the  value 
of  the  older  worker  tends  to  diminish 
less  in  skilled  rather  than  unskilled 
jobs,  in  work  requiring  judgment  and 
experience  rather  than  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  non-repetitive  rather 
than  repetitive  jobs."  Older  men,  em- 
ployers find,  bring  three  advantages 
over  the  younger:  greater  experience 
which  tends  to  eliminate  waste  mo- 
tion; less  inclination  toward  outside 
distractions;  greater  conscientiousness 
arising  from  mature  attitudes. 

The  legislative  committee's  survey 
has  not  been  processed,  but  individ- 
ual replies  show  similar  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  the  elderly. 

"In  most  instances,"  wrote  a  Buf- 
falo manufacturer,  "older  persons  can 
produce  as  much  as  younger  em- 
ployes, and  the  older  employe  is  by 


far  the  most  reli- 
able." Another,  in 
New  York  City, 
maintaining  that 
"age  frequently  of- 
fers more  than 
youth  in  dependabil- 
ity, stick-to-itiveness 
and  general  willing- 
ness," praised  elderly 
workers  as  being 
more  loyal  and  bet- 
ter producers.  This 
company's  attend- 
ance records  for  the  past  ninety  years 
show  that  older  workers  have  con- 
sistently had  less  absenteeism. 

The  personnel  manager  of  a  large 
chocolate  company  pointed  out  that 
the  problem  was  not  one  of  groups 
but  of  individuals — "many  people  of 
seventy  are  younger  both  mentally 
and  physically,  than  some  of  us  at 
fifty."  One  machinist  of  80  does  "bet- 
ter than  average  work  in  his  trade." 
Watchmen,  guards,  sweepers,  clean- 
ers are  job  classifications  frequently 
reserved  for  the  elderly,  but  also  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers 
value  skilled  elderly  workers  for  their 
patience  and  experience.  An  iron 
foundry  in  Buffalo  reported  to  New 
York's  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
that  older  workers  were  used  for  the 
"difficult  jobs  and  intricate  work," 
while  a  furniture  manufacturer  used 
them  in  "jobs  requiring  years  of  ac- 
cumulative skill,  such  as  upholstering 
or  fine  cabinet  work." 
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ENCOURAGING    RESULT    OF    THIS 

survey  was  the  interest  stimulated. 
This  has  been  manifested  by  a  num- 
ber of  letters  received  by  the  commit- 
tee from  industrial  firms  inquiring 
about  ways  of  retaining  aged  persons 
in  useful  employment  and  asking  for 
advice  on  the  institution  of  "trans- 
motion"  plans. 

Only  a  few  of  the  reporting  com- 
panies, however,  had  any  appreciable 
number  of  persons  on  their  payrolls 
above  60.  Many  of  those  who  wrote  in 
praise  of  their  "older  workers"  were 
obviously  referring  to  middle-aged 
rather  than  elderly  persons. 

Inevitably  in  considering  problems 
of  the  aged,  the  focus  must  switch 
to  the  middle-aged.  For  it  is  in  that 
chronologically  vague  period  that  the 
trouble  begins,  particularly  in  regard 
to  employment.  While  many  com- 
panies make  special  arrangements  for 
persons  who  have  aged  in  their  em- 


ploy, few  will  hire  new  personnel 
who  have  gone  beyond  the  prime  of 
life  —  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  executives. 

Except  in  boom  times,  a  semi 
skilled  industrial  worker  laid  off  and 
seeking  a  new  job  may  find  himself 
"superannuated"  at  an  age  when  most 
executives  are  still  in  a  junior  stage. 
In  many  companies  which  do  not 
mention  age  in  their  stated  employ- 
ment policies,  age  limitations  are 
fixed  as  low  as  35  or  40  by  actual 
hiring  practices.  One  Ford  plant,  ac- 
cording to  a  union  representative,  has 
never  hired  anyone  over  twenty- 
eight.  None  of  the  Ford  plants,  this 
man  maintains,  will  take  on  produc- 
tion workers  above  the  age  of  35. 
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N    A   RECENT    SURVEY    OF    THIRTY-EIGHT 

companies  employing  62,827  people 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  fifteen  ad- 
mitted to  having  maximum  age  lim- 
its above  which  new  employes  are  not 
hired.  Among  these,  two  companies 
had  set  the  limit  at  45;  five  at  50; 
one  at  55;  one  at  60;  and  six  at  65. 
The  report  hints  that  even  where  age 
limits  have  not  been  set  as  an  over- 
all policy,  individual  personnel  man- 
agers or  the  persons  who  hire  at  the 
factory  gates  frequently  use  chrono- 
logical age  as  a  criterion. 

Experiences  at  state  employment 
offices  reveal  the  prevalence  of  age 
limitations  in  industry.  One  district 
office  of  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  been  able  to 
place  only  15  out  of  443  elderly  per- 
sons interviewed  in  a  two  month 
period.  Another  finds  a  root  of  "the 
paradox  of  jobs  that  go  begging  while 
people  are  jobless"  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  jobs  are  "hedged  with 
age,  skill,  and  experience  specifica- 
tions that  the  large  majority  of  job- 
less do  not  meet."  The  New  York 
City  district  office  reported  last  win- 
ter that  the  proportion  of  job  seekers 
above  59  had  gone  up  from  5  to  7 
percent  from  July  to  November. 

Concern  over  the  unproductivity  of 
the  unemployed  aged  has  prompted 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Steinhaus  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society  to  plead 
for  the  deferment  of  retirement.  In  :i 
monograph,  "Financing  Old  Age," 
prepared  for  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  he  suggests  in- 
creasing social  security  benefits  by  1 
percent  for  each  month  of  deferment 
— a  plan  which  would  enable  addi- 
tional benefits  to  accrue  to  the  em- 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


ploye  without  increasing  costs  to  the 
government.  Dr.  Steinhaus,  however, 
neglects  to  offer  suggestions  for  en- 
couraging companies  to  keep  and  hire 
older  workers — which  would  seem  to 
be  where  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies, 
if  figures  from  employment  offices  in- 
dicate anything. 

In  Schenectady,  for  instance,  40 
percent  of  the  applicants  for  employ- 
ment through  the  State  Employment 
Service  as  of  last  November  30,  were 
55  and  over.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  men,  according  to  the  district 
employment  office,  were  retired  skilled 
workers  over  65,  seeking  work  again 
because  inflationary  living  costs  had 
rendered  their  retirement  benefits  in- 
adequate. The  office  referred  to  them 
as  "very  difficult  to  place." 

Many  companies  have  been  frank 
in  stating  that  elderly  persons  hired 
during  the  war  will  be  the  first  to  go 
if  work  becomes  slack.  Wrote  one 
:rsonnel  manager:  "Within  their 
itations — and  many  of  them  had 
ysical  limitations — these  older  men 
d  women  did  fine  work.  With  a 
r  labor  market  most  employers 
ill  be  looking  for  more  versatility, 
.daptability,  and  development  possi- 
bilities in  new  employes.  This  will 
tend  to  favor  the  younger  men  and 
women." 

In  unionized  industries,  seniority 
rules  give  security  on  the  job  to  ag- 
ing workers.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
rules  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of 
efforts  to  transmote  or  demote  el- 
derly workers  whose  failing  physical 
capacities  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing on  in  their  former  jobs.  At  least 
this  is  a  reason  frequently  given  by 
employers  for  not  making  efforts  to 
reassign  older  workers.  Some  unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  com- 
panies make  no  effort  to  transmote 
older  workers  when  jobs  are  elimin- 
ated, but  use  this  opportunity  to  lay 
them  off  completely. 

IOuPERANNUATION,"  AS  FAR  AS 
employment  goes,  hits  women  earlier 
than  it  does  men — for  women  seeking 
work  often  find  themselves  "too  old" 
even  in  their  middle  thirties.  True  of 
skilled  office  workers,  waitresses,  fac- 
tory workers,  and  store  clerks,  this 
shocking  fact  is  even  more  true  of 
the  many  women  of  no  work  experi- 
ence who  suddenly  find  themselves 
faced  with  the  problem  of  making  a 
living  in  late  or  middle  life. 
The  added  cost  to  company  retire- 


ment systems,  the  fear  of  high  work- 
men's compensation  rates,  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  accident  prone- 
ness  of  old  people,  and  lack  of  faith 
in  their  ability  to  produce  are  listed 
by  the  New  York  State  Committee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aging  as  the  fac- 
tors behind  the  general  reluctance  to 
hire  aging  persons.  All  of  these  sup- 
posed handicaps  have  been  questioned 
if  not  exploded  by  persons  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  problem. 

In  A  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  "Jobs 
After  Forty,"  published  in  1939,  Beu- 
lah  Amidon  quotes  insurance  experts 
as  maintaining  that  the  type  of  pen- 
sion plan  in  which  the  size  of  pension 
is  related  to  the  number  of  years  of 
service  need  not  have  entrance  age 
limits  nor  minimum  service  require- 
ments to  be  sound.  "In  any  case,"  she 
adds,  "jobs  are  more  important  than 
insurance,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  these  plans  do  not  do  more 
harm  than  good."  On  this  subject, 
New  York's  legislative  committee  is 
looking  forward  to  making  a  coop- 
erative study  with  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commission  on  the  need  for  reg- 
ulating private  pension  plans  to  pro- 
tect older  employes. 

Conflicting  testimony  at  a  hearing 


on  the  basis  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion rates,  has  prompted  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  that  the  State  In- 
surance Department  make  a  study  of 
the  rate-making  factors  and  their  rela- 
tion to  employment  of  the  aged.  The 
committee's  report  also  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  exempting  elderly  per- 
sons from  compulsory  coverage. 


T, 


HE    COMMON    ASSUMPTION    THAT 

older  persons  are  more  accident  prone 
than  others  is  erroneous,  according 
to  a  study  of  accident  rates  among 
26,000  employes  in  four  plants,  re- 
ported by  M.  D.  Kossoris  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  The  study 
showed  that  the  accident  rate  for  men 
between  40  and  54  was  only  about 
two  thirds  as  high  as  for  workers 
under  21.  The  rate  for  men  over  sixty, 
though  higher  than  the  40-54  age 
group  was  lower  than  the  rate  for 
those  under  twenty-one.  Other  studies 
have  shown,  however,  that  while  ac- 
cident frequency  rates  are  lower 
among  older  workers,  the  duration  of 
disability  tends  to  increase  with  age. 
Accident  proneness,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  produce  are  related  to  physi- 
ological rather  than  chronological  age, 


A  gray-haired  man  gets  a  job,  and  note  the  interviewer's  own  gray  hair 
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Grandpa — and  work 

die  legislative  committee's  report 
points  out,  and  can  be  controlled  by 
selective  employment  and  fitting  of 
the  person  to  the  job. 

Scientific  findings,  as  well  as  testi- 
mony from  individual  employers  at- 
test to  the  special  abilities  of  mature 
workers.  In  an  article  in  the  Journal 
of  Gerontology,  Dr.  Nathan  W. 
Schock,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service's  section  on  gerontol- 
ogy, has  pointed  to  experimental 
tests,  which,  while  they  have  shown 
that  the  physical  capacities  of  older 
persons  are  diminished,  demonstrate 
at  the  same  time  that  "a  large  propor- 
tion of  older  persons  equal  or  even 
exceed  the  average  performance  of 
other  individuals  who  are  several  dec- 
ades younger."  Moreover,  according 
to  Dr.  Edward  Steiglitz,  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  gerontologists,  writ- 
ing in  the  Scientific  Monthly,  "cer- 
tain functional  capacities  increase  as 
others  decline."  Among  those  which 
are  strengthened  with  age  he  named 
"endurance  for  the  slow  grind." 


HiMPLOYERS    CAN    BE    ENCOURAGED    TO 

appreciate  the  aged.  This  is  being 
demonstrated  by  a  current  experiment 
in  New  York  City  where  the  Federa- 
tion Employment  Service,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropies, is  making  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
advantages  of  older  workers.  Besides 
bringing  to  employers  an  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  "experience,  loyalty, 
skill — come  with  age,"  according  to 
Roland  Baxt,  the  organization's  execu- 
tive director,  the  campaign  has  two 
additional  objectives:  to  help  aging 
employes  prepare  for  the  future;  to 
get  as  many  jobs  as  possible  for  the 
"mounting  numbers  of  elderly  among 
the  unemployed." 

In  the  first  week  of  its  effort  the 
federation  received  expressions  of  in- 
terest from  employers'  groups  through- 
out the  nation,  while  200  employers 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  agreed 
to  take  on  older  workers  as  openings 
occur.  At  the  same  time  the  agency's 
placements  of  workers  over  45  ran 
128  percent  above  average. 

Walter  A.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Federation  Employment  Service,  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  its  educa- 
tional campaign  will  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  government  training 
centers  where  older  people  can  learn 


trades  suitable  to  their  age. 

The  problem  for  women,  however, 
is  not  one  that  employers  alone  can 
solve,  though  their  prejudice  is  cer- 
tainly a  factor.  It  requires  a  program 
of  education  directed  at  the  women 
themselves — to  help  them  realize  in 
earlier  life  what  the  future  may  hold 
and  to  make  preparation  for  it. 

Representative  of  the  few  scattered 
efforts  now  going  on  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  book,  "Jobs  for  Women 
Over  Thirty-Five,"  by  Julietta  K.  Ar- 
thur, recently  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  This  abounds  in  success 
stories  of  women  who  have  had  to 
change  their  way  of  living  in  middle 
or  later  life,  and  so  have  developed 
small  businesses  of  their  own — many 
built  around  women's  special  inter- 
ests, such  as  catering,  knitting,  herb 
raising,  and  the  like — or  have  found 
"jobs  in  which  age  is  not  a  handicap" 
in  real  estate,  insurance,  institutional 
housekeeping,  both  industrial  and 
white  collar  work.  Full  of  advice  on 
work  and  job  seeking  attitudes,  the 
book  frankly  explores  the  occupational 
opportunities  and  difficulties  of 
women  who  are  growing  old. 

A  similar,  though  briefer  guide  is 
the  pamphlet,  "Women  Go  to  Work 
at  Any  Age,"  prepared  for  the  Al- 
trusa  International,  an  organization  of 
women's  clubs,  by  George  Lawton, 
a  psychologist  who  has  specialized  in 
services  to  mature  individuals.  Main- 
taining that  "old  age  habits"  rather 
than  "older  age  itself"  constitute  an 
employment  handicap,  the  pamphlet 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  mental 
attitude  in  job-seeking  and  keeping. 
Women  in  their  fifties  are  particu- 
larly advised  to  consider  founding 
their  own  small  businesses. 


•* — EMPLOYMENT  DIFFICULTIES,  OF 
course,  are  only  one  problem  of  grow- 
ing old.  Other  hazards  which  make 
the  last  quarter  of  a  long  life  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded  lie  in  areas  of 
health,  financial  security  for  eventual 
retirement,  living  arrangements,  rec- 


reation — all  fields  in  which  the  special 
problems  of  the  aged  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  receive  attention. 
Current  experiments  and  research 
spell  promise  for  the  rather  distant 
future,  but  the  needs  of  old  folks  here 
and  now  in  all  these  areas  are  real  and' 
often  desperate.  They  are  immeasur- 
ably multiplied  when  the  means  for 
meeting  the  basic  need  for  satisfactory 
living  is  denied — the  need  for  feeling 
useful.  For  most  men  and  many 
women  this  need  can  best  be  met  by 
the  opportunity  for  engaging  in  a 
purposeful  and  financially  remunera- 
tive occupation. 


OOME  2,500  YEARS  AGO  A  PHILOSOPHER 
made  the  following  observation  about 
the  loss  of  pleasures  in  old  age: 

.  .  .  the  complaints  on  this  score,  as 
well  as  the  trouble  with  relatives,  may 
all  be  referred  to  one  cause,  and  that  is 
not  the  age  .  .  .  but  the  character  of  the 
men.  If  they  possess  well  regulated 
minds  and  easy  tempers  old  age  itself 
is  no  intolerable  burden:  if  they  are 
indifferently  constituted  .  .  .  they  find 
even  youth  as  intolerable  to  them  as 
old  age. 

Plato's  words  still  have  meaning, 
but  crusading  moderns  would  not 
leave  the  possession  of  "well  regu- 
lated minds  and  easy  tempers"  to  hap- 
penstance. They  feel  that  preparation 
for  old  age  can  and  must  be  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  education  as  prep- 
aration for  any  other  phase  of  life. 

One  of  the  largest  organizations  to 
show  interest  in  this  is  the  Shell 
Oil  Company,  which  recently  retained 
Dr.  Lawton  as  a  consultant  and  asked 
him  to  write  a  pamphlet  for  distribu- 
tion to  its  employes.  His  plans  are 
to  include  material  on  budgeting  a 
reduced  income,  opportunities  for 
part-time  jobs,  social  life,  community 
service  and  creative  life. 

Such  foresight  perhaps  will  be  cus- 
tomary rather  than  unique  some  day, 
and  the  present  emerging  interest  in 
the  aged  will  become  strong  enough 
to  produce  the  kind  of  results  en- 
visioned by  the  New  York  Commit- 
tee on  the  Problems  of  the  Aging. 
Then,  such  letters  as  the  following 
may  vanish  from  the  daily  mail: 

"Are  we  no  longer  decent  Ameri- 
cans who  can  keep  our  heads  high 
because  we  have  grown  old?  .  .  . 
Why  are  we  then  set  off  from  the 
others?  Remember,  we  may  be  old, 
but  not  so  old  that  we  can't  laugh 
and  think  and  love  and  be  hurt." 
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His  Honor  at  Thirty-Seven 

Young  man  in  politics  at  Minneapolis,  his  plunging  fight  on  crime, 
stodginess,  and  prejudice,  and  other  reasons  you  can't  ignore  him. 


THE  LONGEST  CLASSROOM  SESSION  IN 
the  sixty-two-year  history  of  Mac- 
alester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
was  presided  over  in  the  spring  of 
1944  by  Professor  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Jr.,  fresh-faced  and  thirty- 
three,  who  was  hipped  on  the  idea 
that  everyone  should  take  an  active 
part  in  politics. 

Professor  Humphrey  called  his  class 
in  political  science  to  order  late  one 
afternoon,  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  American  fascism  center- 
ing around  John  Roy  Carlson's  book, 
"Under  Cover,"  and  skidded  past  the 
5  o'clock  bell  right  up  to  supper  time. 

At  that  point  professor  and  students 
adjourned  for  a  quick  snack  and  re- 
assembled at  6:40  to  pick  up  the  siz- 
zling argument.  As  the  other  lights 
in  Old  Main  blinked  off,  Humphrey's 
classroom  was  still  afire  with  debate. 
The  give-and-take  was  spirited  and 
earnest,  assuming  an  earthy,  Main 
Street  quality  which  cast  a  spell  over 
the  students.  At  9:40,  after  more  than 
four  hours  of  it,  the  class  finally  ad- 
journed, but  not  before  Professor 
Humphrey  had  waggled  an  exhorting 
finger  at  it. 

"Get  into  politics,"  he  pleaded,  "re- 
gardless of  party.  Take  an  interest  in 
your  local  government.  Get  out  and 
pitch  for  the  best  team.  Don't  just  be 
jeering  from  the  bleachers." 

He  was  preaching  his  own  practice, 
for  the  young  professor  had  been  in 
politics  himself  already — defeated  for 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  the  year  pre- 
viously. 

In    June,    1945,    he    clinched    the 
political    science    lesson    by    coming 
back   to  be  elected   with 
comfortable     majority 


BRADLEY  L.  MORISON 

Jr.,  cutting  another  cocky  swath  in 
his  precocious  career. 

Late  in  April,  the  mayor  formally 
announced  that  he  would  run  for.the 
seat  of  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball,  and 
the  state  immediately  braced  itself  for 
a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight  between 
two  of  the  most  extraordinary  poli- 
ticians that  Minnesota  has  produced 
in  fifty  years. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
much  greater  contrast  than  that  be- 
tween Ball  and  Humphrey.  Ball  is 
slow-moving,  shaggy,  Lincolnesque, 
the  former  protege  of  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen,  who  appointed  him  in  1940. 
Humphrey  is  dapper,  restless,  ener- 
getic. He  is  now  thirty-seven  (five 
years  Ball's  junior)  and  rode  to  his 
second  term  as  mayor  over  the  bitter 
opposition  of  some  of  Stassen's  sturdi- 
est lieutenants.  But  at  the  moment, 
Ball  and  Humphrey  have  one  thing 
in  common:  Stassen  is  wasting  no  af- 
fection on  either  of  them. 

Minnesota's  Democratic-Farmer-La- 
bor party  is  a  child  of  fusion,  at 
whose  birth  Humphrey  personally  as- 
sisted in  1944.  Since  then  it  has  ex- 
perienced severe  growing  pains,  and 
today  is  suffering  from  schizo- 
phrenia, its  left  and  right  wingers 
punching  back  and  forth  without  re- 
gard for  the  amenities. 

Humphrey  is  the  leader  of  the  right 
wing.  He  is  anti-Communist,  has 
contempt  for  the  candidacy  of  Henry 
Wallace,  and  is  constantly  maneuver- 
ing against  the  possibility  that  the  ag- 
gressive Wallace  bloc  may  snatch  the 
party  from  under  his  wing.  This 
intra-party  vendetta  has  a  bit  weak- 


ened Humphrey's  chances  for  the 
Senate,  but  he  remains  strong  with 
most  segments  of  organized  labor; 
his  candidacy  has  the  endorsement  of 
both  the  state  CIO  and  AFL. 

The  fact  that  young  voters  are  be- 
ginning to  flock  to  DFL  party  cau- 
cuses and  to  take  an  increasing  part 
in  DFL  councils,  is  attributable  in  no 
small  part  to  the  re-energizing  influ- 
ence of  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  still 
manages  to  make  government  intelli- 
gible to  youngsters,  as  in  his  teaching 
days.  He  still  talks  the  language  of 
the  campus;  he  still  manages  to  in- 
vest politics  with  an  almost  boyish 
enthusiasm.  Humphrey,  like  Stassen, 
has  worked  a  strange  magic  on  the 
voter  in  his  twenties. 

Long  before  his  first  term  was  up, 
the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  had  ar- 
rived at  two  sharply  divergent  opin- 
ions of  their  mayor.  His  critics  called 
him  glamor  boy  and  labor  stooge, 
the  cockiest  and  gabbiest  know-it-all 
who  ever  sought  public  office.  His  de- 
fenders were  equally  certain  that 
Humphrey  was  a  man  of  rare  polit- 
ical intelligence  and  honesty  who  had 
given  Minneapolis  a  new  deal- in  gov- 
ernment. 


of  31,000.  In  1947  he 
was  reelected.  And  next 
November,  if  a  brash 
young  tornado  from  Min- 
nesota swooshes  into  the 
United  States  Senate, 
that  will  be  the  same 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

JUNE    1948 


— By  the  editorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Times. 
Mr.  Morison,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  has 
been  writing  for  Minneapolis  newspapers  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  In  1944,  he  received  the  B'nai 
B'rith  national  award  of  $500  for  the  best  editorial  on 
racial  tolerance;  three  years  later,  the  Twin  City  News- 
paper Guild  gave  him  the  Page  One  Award  for  the 
best  editorial  written  locally  during  that  year. 


CAME  TO   THE    MAYORS    JOB    AS    A 

specialist  in  American  local  govern- 
ment. He  brought  with  him  an  im- 
pressive collection  of  academic  degrees 
and  distinctions.  "He  could  practic- 
ally double  his  weight,"  said  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times,  "if  he  wore 
all  his  keys  and  pins  at  once."  He 
also  had  been  a  soda  jerk,  magazine 
salesman,  radio  commen- 
tator, and  an  industrial 
research  consultant.  In 
his  father's  drug  store  at 
Muron,  South  Dakota, 
he  had  established  some- 
thing of  a  reputation  as 
a  short  order  cook,  a 
radio  repair  man,  a 
glazier,  and  a  political 
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philosopher  who  served  lectures  on 
Democratic  liberalism  gratis  with  the 
sandwiches  and  coffee. 

HATEVER    THE    ASSORTED    PERSONAL 

opinions  of  Humphrey,  Minneapolis 
concedes  generally  that  his  years  as 
mayor  have  been  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing in  the  city's  political  history,  re- 
plete with  more  roller-coaster  dips 
and  turns  than  any  other  six  admin- 
istrations. 

By  the  time  he  came  up  for  reelec- 
tion in  June  last  year,  Humphrey  had 
made  good  his  promise  to  clean  up 
the  rackets  and  organized  crime.  He 
had  helped  to  bring  labor  and  man- 
agement together  in  half  a  dozen 
serious  emergencies.  He  had  directed 
the  city's  war  on  the  worst  concentra- 
tion of  poliomyelitis  that  1946  pro- 
duced, and  maintained  an  effective 
truce  in  the  long-standing  feud  be- 
tween Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  and  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.  Most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
he  had  won  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  business  and  industrial 
leaders  who  had  once  been  frankly 
suspicious  of  his  labor  backing. 

The  enthusiasm  which  many  of 
these  leaders  first  showed  for  Hum- 
phrey has  cooled  during  the  past  year, 
as  he  emerged  as  a  threat  to  Minne- 
sota Republicanism.  "We  don't  want 
any  more  Democrats  in  Washington 
— not  even  Humphrey,"  one  of  his 
Republican  friends  explained.  But 
business  generally  regards  Humphrey 
as  one  of  the  city's  best  mayors,  even 
if  its  loyalties  run  heavily  toward  Ball 
in  the  Senate  race. 

The  volunteer  committee  which 
supported  his  successful  campaign  for 
reelection  was  a  strange  conglomera- 
tion. Humphrey  easily  retained  his 
organized  labor  backing.  But  he  also 
had  on  his  committee  the  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  such  business  executives  as 
Samuel  C.  Gale,  vice-president  of 
General  Mills;  Alfred  M.  Wilson, 
vice-president  of  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Co.;  Bradshaw  Mintener,  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Pills- 
bury  .Mills,  Inc.,  and  David  J.  Winton, 
the  lumber  man. 

This  acceptance  of  Humphrey  by 
an  impressive  segment  of  the  business 
community  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  1945,  when  the  city's  conservatives 
were  steeped  in  purple  gloom  over 


the  prospect  of  a  labor  mayor.  The 
classic  comment,  "At  least  we  can  ig- 
nore him,"  had  no  sooner  been  uttered 
than  the  new  mayor  began  to  demon- 
strate that  while  Hubert  Humphrey 
may  be  either  detested  or  admired, 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  pretending 
he  does  not  exist. 

Before  his  first  year  was  up,  the 
Minneapolis  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  voted  Humphrey  the  city's 
outstanding  young  man  of  1945.  A 
committee  of  older  business  men 
picked  Humphrey  for  the  award  but 
their  names  were  supposed  to  be  a 
closely  kept  secret.  Many  an  Old 
Guard  eyebrow  was  arched  in  mild 
horror  when  the  list  leaked  out,  re- 
vealing a  prime  array  of  bank  presi- 
dents, industrial  leaders,  and  senior 
executives  of  almost  unimpeachable 
Republican  standing. 

Minneapolis'  three  daily  news- 
papers, the  Star,  Tribune,  and  Times, 
also  took  a  shine  to  him,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  ready  for  reelection  last 
June,  were  solidly  aligned  in  his  sup- 
port. The  professor-politician  won  his 
second  two-year  term  by  more  than 
50,000  votes  and  swept  every  ward  in 
the  city. 


LUMPHREY  IN  MANY  RESPECTS  is  THE 
ideal  campaigner — a  man  strung  on 
wires.  His  nervous  energy  courses 
like  an  electric  current;  jet-propelled 
ideas  whiz  through  his  restless  mind. 
He  adores  crowds  and  thrives  on  a 
routine  of  speeches,  conferences  and 
meetings  which  often  runs  to  sixteen 
hours  daily,  seven  days  a  week. 

At  the  drop  of  a  hat  he  will  deliver 
a  speech,  and  for  lack  of  any  ready 
provocation,  has  frequently  been 
known  to  drop  the  hat  himself.  His 
harried  associates  estimate  that  he 
made  more  than  2,000  speeches  and 
400  radio  appearances  during  his  first 
term,  and  turned  down  6,000  other 
opportunities.  Since  1944,  he  has 
spoken  in  every  one  of  Minnesota's 
eighty-seven  counties.  After  he  ad- 
dressed the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  last  winter  at 
Atlantic  City,  he  received  requests  to 
speak  from  educational  groups  in 
more  than  thirty  states.  Today  sheer 
lack  of  time  forces  him  to  decline 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  speaking 
invitations. 

He  is  no  cartoonist's  concept  of  a 
mayor.  He  is  a  trim,  clean-cut  young 
man  who  weighs  165  pounds,  stands 
nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  still  has  the 


athletic  bearing  of  his  high  school 
days,  when  he  starred  in  basketball 
and  football.  He  has  a  flashing  smile, 
inquisitive,  friendly  eyes,  and  jet- 
black  hair  which  is  now  almost  con- 
spicuous for  its  absence.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey is  the  perfect  partner  for  a  non- 
stop mayor,  poised,  gracious,  philo- 
sophical, and  forebearing.  The  former 
Muriel  Buck  is  cheerfully  resigned  to 
the  fierce  exactions  of  a  political 
career,  and  to  a  family  life  which  is 
today  largely  concentrated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  where  the  mayor  daily 
renews  his  acquaintance  with  his  four 
small  children  before  Vern  Bartholo 
mew,  his  policeman-chauffeur,  whisks 
him  to  the  office. 


H 


LUMPHREY  FIRST  LEARNED  THE  HARD 
facts  about  the  underworld  from  EC 
Ryan.  In  his  University  of  Minnesota 
days,  young  Hubert  often  sat  on  his 
front  porch  and  listened  to  the  salty 
wisdom  of  Detective  Ed,  a  gooc 
friend  and  neighbor. 

"You  can't  have  rackets  without  a 
payoff,"  Ryan  used  to  tell  him.  "Any 
mayor  with  guts  can  put  them  out 
of  business  over  night  if  he  has  the 
right  police  chief." 

Ryan  once  hung  a  traffic  tag  on  the 
shiny  limousine  of  a  bigshot  boot- 
legger, and  received  a  sulphurous 
bawling  out  from  his  precinct  captain. 
"If  I  ever  get  to  be  chief,"  he  told 
Humphrey,  "I'll  show  these  mugs 
what  a  clean  town  looks  like." 

Attorney  General  Homer  Cum- 
mings  once  denounced  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  jointly  as  centers  of 
crime  and  racketeering.  The  Barker- 
Karpis  mobsters  used  to  flit  through 
with  impunity.  Between  1934  and 
1945  two  labor  leaders  and  three 
scandal  sheet  editors  had  been  slain 
on  Minneapolis  streets,  and  not  a 
single  conviction.  For  years  the  "syn- 
dicate" and  the  "combination"  had 
controlled  gambling,  vice,  and  illegal 
liquor  concessions. 

When  Humphrey  was  elected 
mayor,  he  consulted  Bradshaw  Min- 
tener, immediately.  The  flour  mill 
executive  had  gone  to  Oxford  with 
one  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  assistants  ir 
the  FBI.  His  close  unofficial  con- 
tacts with  the  FBI  were  a  legend. 

"I  am  going  to  kick  the  daylights 
out  of  the  rackets  in  this  town," 
Humphrey  told  him.  "Will  you  serve 
as  chairman  of  my  law  enforceme 
committee?" 

Mintener    said    he    would    on    one 
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condition:  Humphrey  would  have  to 
appoint  an  FBI-trained  man  as  police 
chief.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the 
department  who  answered  the  speci- 
fications— Ed  Ryan.  He  had  attended 
the  FBI's  National  Academy  in  1942, 
was  graduated  with  honors,  and  had 
the  confidence  of  Edgar  Hoover.  The 
wiseacres  guffawed  when  Ryan  or- 
dered all  the  joints  closed,  but  the 
mayor  and  the  chief  had  the  last 
laugh. 


ODAY      THE      FBI      IS      HAPI'Y      ABOUT 

Minneapolis  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  "The  hardest  job,"  says  the 
mayor,  "was  not  to  beat  down  the 
hoodlums,  but  to  overcome  the  cyni- 
cism of  my  friends  and  sideline 
;  critics  who  told  me  it  couldn't  be 
done." 

The  Ryan  appointment,  inciden- 
tally, was  opposed  by  a  powerful  labor 
j  bloc  in  the  city  council.  Nevertheless, 
;  Humphrey  stuck  to  his  guns.  This 
show  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
a  labor-indorsed  mayor  sent  a  wave 
of  confidence  through  the  business 
community,  which  began  to  suspect 
that  Humphrey  had  a  backbone  of 
his  own.  On  several  subsequent  oc- 
casions, the  mayor  refused  to  go  along 
with  formidable  labor  groups,  telling 
them  "I  am  my  own  boss.  I  am  not 
tied  to  anybody's  apron-strings." 

He  defied  organized  labor  con- 
spicuously when  he  campaigned  for  a 
new  city  charter  early  this  year.  Most 
of  the  labor  leaders  bitterly  opposed 
charter  reform,  as  did  24  out  of  26 
members  of  the  city  council.  Never- 
theless, Humphrey  took  to  the  stump 
and  averaged  four  impassioned 
speeches  a  day,  definitely  aligning 
himself  with  the  more  conservative 
elements  to  fight  for  a  badly  needed 
revamping  of  Minneapolis'  creaking, 
ox-cart  charter.  He  was  still  defying 
his  labor  friends  on  this  issue  when 
a  decision  of  the  state  supreme  court 
forced  an  eleventh  hour  postponement 
of  the  charter  election. 

Humphrey's  gift  for  diplomacy 
was  put  to  a  severe  test  in  1946  when 
Minneapolis  was  cruelly  hit  by  polio- 
myelitis. During  those  dreadful 
months,  more  than  2,000  cases  of  polio 
were  treated  in  the  city.  The  essence 
of  the  mayor's  problem  was  the  ri- 
valry and  distrust  existing  between 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  and  the  famous  Sister 
Kenny,  who  had  come  to  Minneapolis 
in  1940,  and  had  attracted  worldwide 
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attention  with  her  revolutionary 
methods  of  treatment. 

Early  in  his  administration,  the 
mayor  came  to  grips  with  the  Kenny 
temperament.  On  a  visit  to  his  office, 
Sister  Kenny  curtly  informed  him 
that  if  a  certain  situation  was  not 
changed  at  once,  she  would  straight- 
way return  home  to  Australia. 

"Very  well,  Sister,"  said  the  mayor 
briskly.  "If  you  have  made  up  your 
mind,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  with 
your  travel  arrangements.  What  day 
do  you  plan  to  leave?" 

Sister  Kenny  melted,  and  the  may- 
or's flippancy  began  a  solid  friend- 
ship. Often  he  said  it  to  Sister  Kenny 
with  flowers;  on  one  occasion,  when 
she  returned  from  a  brief  trip,  Hum- 
phrey sent  her  roses  at  the  airport. 

As  the  polio  emergency  rose,  the 
mayor  found  himself  in  the  middle  of 
forces  which  were  often  not  on  speak- 
ing terms.  Cases  were  pouring  into 
the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
In  his  desperation,  Humphrey  finally 
appealed  to  the  White  House  for 
army  barracks  at  Fort  Snelling  in 
which  the  victims  could  be  hospital- 
ized. Yet  despite  the  situation's  grav- 
ity, each  day  brought  new  problems 
in  diplomacy. 

But  the  mayor  could  be  hard-boiled 
as  well  as  slick  and  honeyed.  One 
day  Sister  Kenny  demanded  that  sev- 


eral patients  who  had  been  moved  to 
Fort  Snelling  without  her  permission 
be  returned  immediately. 

"Listen  here,"  Humphrey  snapped 
back.  "Those  patients  are  going  to 
stay  right  where  they  are.  We.  are 
running  a  hospital  for  these  people, 
and  not  a  bus  service." 

All  that  fear-ridden  summer,  Hum- 
phrey helped  keep  the  delicate  balance 
between  Sister  Kenny  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation,  pleading,  reason- 
ing, blarneying,  and  threatening.  Out 
of  the  emergency  came  the  Minnesota 
polio  research  commission,  an  agency 
established  largely  on  Humphrey's 
initiative,  which  is  making  an  elabor- 
ate study  of  polio  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  which  is  generally 
financed  by  the  National  Foundation. 
Today  Humphrey  and  Sister  Kenny 
maintain  the  most  cordial  relation- 
ship, and  much  foreign  correspond- 
ence having  to  do  with  the  Kenny 
system  is  cleared  across  the  mayor's 
desk. 

T 

1    HE   MAYOR  S   TALENTS    AS    A    HARMON- 

izer  have  been  particularly  useful  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations.  On  a  half 
dozen  occasions,  he  has  been  Hair- 
breath  Harry  in  strike  negotiations 
and  has  wangled  an  agreement  when 
the  sands  of  time  were  running  out. 
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Minneapolis  Mayor 

There  has  been  sharp  criticism  of 
some  of.  his  labor  policies,  but  his 
results  are:  few  prolonged  strikes  and 
almost  no  serious  disorders  during  his 
first  three  years. 

Humphrey  has  the  confidence  of 
labor  to  a  marked  degree,  and  he  has 
rather  generally  convinced  the  repre- 
sentatives of  management  involved  in 
negotiations  that  he  is  trying  to  do  an 
honest  and  objective  job.  When 
Humphrey  leans,  he  leans  toward 
labor,  but  for  a  labor-indorsed  mayor, 
he  has  managed  to  stand  uncom- 
monly erect.  When  he  negotiates  he 
is  not  afraid  to  crack  obstinate  heads 
together. 

\^/N    ONE    OCCASION,    POWER   COMPANY 

workers  were  insisting  on  retroactive 
pay,  an  issue  which  threatened  a 
strike.  The  situation  drifted  toward 
a  crisis. 

"Let's  forget  this  retroactive  pay 
stuff,"  Humphrey  told  the  union  rep- 
resentatives. "Everybody  is  sick  of  it 
by  now.  Why  not  ask  for  a  bonus 
or  premium  payment  instead?  That 
is  something  new  to  discuss."  The 
fresh  approach  succeeded,  the  retro- 
active pay  dispute  was  neatly  by- 
passed and  a  tieup  avoided. 

In*  May  1946,  a  labor  dispute  threat- 
ened to  close  ten  of  the  city's  hos- 
pitals. Humphrey  charged  into  the 
negotiations  while  pickets  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  assemble  and 
pulled  an  agreement  out  of  the  fire. 

"If  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  the 
hospitals  of  Minneapolis  close  down 
because  of  a  few  stubborn  people, 
you  are  just  plain  crazy,"  he  told 
the  conferees.  "These  aren't  beer  par- 
lors or  candy  factories.  These  are 
hospitals,  where  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors are  sick  or  dying,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  kept  open.  Now  let's 
start  all  over  again,  and  see  what  we 
can  agree  on." 

An  agreement  was  reached 
and  the  pickets  were  recalled. 
The  mayor's  picket  line  pol- 
icies have  made  many  busi- 
ness men  unhappy.  He  resorts 
to  police  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Any  dummy  can  break  up 
a  picket  line  with  police,"  he 
argues.  "It  takes  brains  to  en- 
force picketing  laws  without 
cracking  skulls." 
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Humphrey  takes  a  particular  pride 
in  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Human 
Relations  which  he  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  Between  the  mayor  and 
the  council,  with  the  assistance  of 
many  cooperating  organizations,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  breaking 
down  prejudice  and  discrimination  in 
a  city  which  Carey  McWilliams  once 
described  as  "the  capital  of  anti- 
Semitism." 

In  January  1947,  after  much  pre- 
liminary ground  -  breaking  by  the 
mayor  and  his  human  relations  group, 
the  city  council  passed  a  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  ordinance  which 
not  only  provided  penalties  for  vio- 
lation but  set  up  a  commission  to 
administer  it.  The  mayor  persuaded 
George  M.  Jensen,  a  topflight  busi- 
ness executive,  to  head  up  this  com- 
mission which  has  been  singularly 
successful  in  screening  out  unwar- 
ranted complaints  and  settling  other 
cases  on  an  informal,  across-the-table 
basis. 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  no  com- 
plaint reached  the  courts,  and  over 
that  period  there  was  a  noticeable 
lowering  of  the  employment  barriers 
to  minority  groups.  Two  of  the  city's 
largest  department  stores  have  begun 
hiring  Negro  clerks  since  the  ordi- 
nance became  effective,  and  if  the  law 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  set  the 
official  face  of  Minneapolis  against 
job  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
private  and  public  employers. 

The  mayor  is  also  proud  of  the 
training  program  in  race  relations 
which  has  been  provided  for  his 
police  officers  in  collaboration  with 
the  mayor's  council,  and  the  com- 
munity self-survey  which  the  mayor's 
council  sponsored  last  year.  In  this 
survey,  hundreds  of  citizens  helped 
ro  explore  major  tension  areas  in  the 
city  with  the  aid  of  a  few  professional 
consultants. 

Humphrey  has  not  transformed 
Minneapolis  into  Utopia,  by  any 
means.  The  city's  archaic  weak-mayor 


charter  would  prevent  that.  And  it 
can  be  said  that  he  scatters  his  ener- 
gies over  too  wide  an  area;  that  he 
talks  too  much;  that  he  often  jumps 
to  superficial  judgments  and  conclu- 
sions which  he  afterwards  regrets; 
and  that  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of 
political  double-talk  which  distresses 
even  his  most  ardent  admirers. 

But  when  the  evidence  is  impar- 
tially weighed,  the  scales  tip  far  to- 
wards Humphrey  as  an  honest,  pro- 
gressive, and  efficient  mayor.  He  has 
given  the  city  a  first  rate  police  ad- 
ministration; he  has  made  Minne- 
apolis soberly  conscious  of  its  human 
relations  problems  as  it  had  never 
been  before;  and  he  has  sweated 
more  earnestly  over  the  city's  bad 
financial  situation  and  impoverished 
schools  than  half  a  dozen  previous 
mayors.  Perhaps  his  most  important 
contribution  has  been  the  great  popu- 
lar interest  he  has  created  in  city 
government  and  his  success  in  drama- 
tizing the  charter  fight.  Humphrey 
has  aroused  Minneapolis  from  a  great 
lethargy.  He  has  taken  the  city's 
problems  down  from  dusty  shelves 
and  polished  them  with  his  oratory 
until  they  shine  with  a  new  interest. 
He  has  enlisted  hundreds  of  previ- 
ously dormant  citizens  in  his  fight 
for  a  new  deal  in  city  government. 

From  all  indications  he  is  doing 
very  well,  at  large.  He  is  a  national 
vice-chairman  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  is  a  warm 
friend  of  such  other  ADA  vice- 
chairmen  as  Walter  Reuther  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.  Leon  Hen- 
derson and  Paul  Porter  have  both 
referred  to  him  as  a  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  possibility.  Chester 
Bowles  recently  included  him  in  a  list 
of  eligible  presidential  nominees. 


"I 

IF   THE    PAPERS    KEEP   TALKING   ABOUT 

my  political  ambitions,"  Hubert 
Humphrey  says,  "they  may  give  me 
ideas."  No  one  yet  has  accused 
Humphrey  of  casting  covetous 
eyes  on  the  White  House.  But 
if  the  political  science  professor 
who  turned  mayor  she 
sometime  confide  to  his 
that  he  would  like  to  live 
there,  it  would  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  South 
Dakota  boy  who  bounded  into 
party  power  and  renown  as 
the  prairie  cyclone  mayor  of 
Minneapolis. 
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Today's  Peripatetic  Scholars 

Like  their  medieval  counterparts,  exchange  students  of  the  postwar  world  seek  new 
experiences  in  far  places,  further  understanding  and  closer  ties  between  peoples. 


BEULAH  AMIDON 


THE  CLOSING  COLLEGE  YEAR  SAW  THE 
greatest  influx  of  foreign  students 
ever  to  come  to  American  schools 
and  colleges.  The  figures  of  Ameri- 
can students  in  other  lands  are  equally 
significant.  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory paralleling  this  student  inter- 
change -  -  not  in  the  Middle  Ages 
when  the  scholars  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  made  their  toilsome 
way  to  their  world's  center  of  learn- 
ing in  Paris;  not  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  German  universi- 
i  ties  drew  the  students  of  all  the 
world.  Today's  traveling  students  rep- 
resent more  than  a  quest  for  educa- 
tional advantages.  The  exchange  is 
also  evidence  of  modern  youth's 
eagerness  to  further  international  un- 
derstanding as  a  foundation  for  peace. 

Informal  student  exchange  is  al- 
most as  old  as  history.  Nor  is  or- 
ganized effort  along  this  line  a  new 
development.  It  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  stimulated  and  expanded 
by  the  great  hope  of  thirty  years  ago, 
that  out  of  the  horror  of  war  might 
come  a  lasting  peace  based  on  inter- 
national cooperation.  One  result  of 
our  1914-18  experience  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Stephen  Duggan,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment and  later  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. 

The  institute  early  became  a  world 
center  of  information  on  international 
cultural  relations,  and  particularly  on 
student  and  teacher  exchanges.  It  is  to 
the  institute  that  most  students  and 
teachers,  foreign  and  American,  turn 
for  help  in  planning  for  study  and 
experience  abroad  and  in  arranging 
the  details  of  their  projects.  Under 
today's  expanding  need,  the  institute 
is  adding  to  both  staff  and  quarters, 
to  handle  the  mounting  tide  of  in- 
quiries— by  mail  and  in  person— and 
the  new  responsibilities  imposed  on  it 
by  the  Fullbright  Act,  the  scholarships 
and  fellowships  being  offered  in  this 
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and  other  countries,  the  widespread 
effort  to  increase  international  contact 
and  further  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
To  sit  in  the  institute's  reception 
room  for  an  hour  is  to  watch  a 'cross- 
section  of  student  movement  today. 
On  the  recent  morning  when  I  was 
there,  the  busy  coming  and  going 
went  on  above  a  bedlam,  with  work- 
men installing  additional  telephones, 
running  new  electric  wires,  moving 
files  and  desks,  shifting  partitions  to 
provide  space  and  facilities  for  the 
numerous  activities  which  are  in- 
cluded today  in  the  term  "student  ex- 
change." 


A 


COLLEGE     SOPHOMORE     WANTED 

information  about  summer  school  in 
Denmark;  a  young  Hindu  sought 
help  in  getting  his  student  visa  ex- 
tended; a  woman  hoped  the  institute 
could  refer  her  to  a  foreign  student 
(preferably  Spanish-speaking)  who 
would  like  to  serve  as  companion  to 
her  daughter  during  the  summer  va- 
cation; two  girls  asked  about  the 
chances  of  joining  a  summer  work 
camp  in  the  Netherlands;  there  were 
several  inquiries,  by  telephone  and  in 
person,  about  the  Fulbright  Act;  a 
Burmese  girl  in  native  costume 
brought  her  transportation  problems 
to  the  institute;  an  alumnus  of  a 
western  university  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  year  of  graduate  study 
be  proposed  to  do  in  Switzerland 
would  be  counted  toward  a  theologi- 
cal degree  by  an  American  seminary; 
a  student  came  to  ask  whether  Italian 
universities  accept  American  under- 
graduates; two  high  school  boys  drop- 
ped in  to  discuss  a  hostel  trip  through 
France;  a  Chinese  botanist,  with  a 
fellowship  for  post-graduate  work  in 
Central  America,  had  a  long  list  of 
questions  about  currency,  living  costs, 
equipment  and  inoculations. 

Figures  are  incomplete,  but  the  in- 
stitute estimates  that  at  least  20,000 
young  people  from  abroad  studied  in 


American  universities  and  colleges 
this  year — an  increase  of  6,000  over 
1946-47,  in  spite  of  travel  difficulties, 
political  unrest,  and  the  dollar  short- 
age. The  largest  group  (over  5,000) 
came  from  Asia.  Thert  were  about 
4,000  each  from  Latin  America  and 
Europe,  some  3,000  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  Over  600  came  from 
foreign  possessions  in  the  Caribbean; 
about  500  from  Africa,  over  150  from 
Australasia.  Not  included  in  these 
figures  are  2,500  students  from  Ameri- 
can territory  overseas,  chiefly  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Student  exchange  with  Eastern 
Europe  is  very  limited.  From  1923 
through  1946,  Russian  students  came 
to  the  United  States,  the  numbers 
ranging  from  thirty  or  forty  in  some 
years  to  two  or  three  hundred  in 
others.  There  are  none  here  now, 
and  the  Soviet  government  has  indi- 
cated clearly  that  it  is  not  prepared  to 
receive  students  from  the  United 
States  nor  to  permit  its  own  young 
people  to  come  here.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  interchange  between 
the  USSR  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  long  established  interchange 
between  this  country  and  Czecho- 
slovakia is  expected  to  continue,  at 
least  for  the  next  academic  year. 

There  are  a  few  Polish,  Finnish, 
and  Yugoslavian  students  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  from  these 
countries  are  included  in  the  plans' 
for  a  special  group  of  foreign  students 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology this  summer.  But  in  general, 
the  USSR  discourages  any  contact 
between  young  people  of  the  West- 
ern democracies  and  of  Soviet- 
dominated  lands. 


FOREIGN     STUDENTS    RECEIVE 

scholarships  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  institutions  they  at- 
tend; some  are  financed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  their  own  governments;  some 
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Burmese  students  register  in  New  York  for  the  annual  orien- 
tation  conference   of    the   Institute    of   International    Education 


are  enabled  to  come  to  this  country 
by  the  Cultural  Cooperation  plan  of 
the  United  States  government;  or  by 
privately  endowed  scholarships  and 
fellowships;  but  by  far  the  largest 
number  are  wholly  on  their,  own,  re- 
ceiving no  aid  in  any  form. 


T, 


HE  TIDE  OF  STUDENTS  FLOWING  FROM 

other  countries  to  American  campuses 
is  matched  by  a  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  Veterans  Administration  lists 
nearly  1,300  education  and  training 
institutions  in  69  countries  through- 
out the  world  that  are  approved  for 
study  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
Fellowships  for  graduate  study  are 
offered  to  Americans  in  many  coun- 
tries, including  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Latin 
America.  The  Fulbright  Act  and  the 
more  recent  Smith-Mundt  Act  open 
up  possibilities  for  government  sup- 
port of  student  exchange  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  But  as  with  the 
foreign  students  here,  a  majority  of 
the  Americans  now  studying  abroad 
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are  paying  their  own  way.  Some  go 
as  individuals,  others  as  members  of 
groups  organized  under  academic, 
cultural,  religious,  or  other  auspices. 

The  wandering  student  of  the 
Middle  Ages  took  his  scrip  and  his 
staff  and  went  forth  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  chosen  teacher.  But  the 
working  details  of  student  exchange 
in  this  postwar  world  are  complex 
and  varied,  and  specialized  agencies 
are  needed  to  deal  with  them. 

Last  month,  the  conference  on 
International  Student  Exchange  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  called  by 
the  institute,  brought  together  three 
hundred  men  and  women  who  are 
working  with  foreign  students  here, 
and  with  Americans  going  abroad  to 
study.  Discussion  centered  on  three 
topics:  the  appropriate  cooperative 
roles  of  private  and  governmental 
agencies;  technical  problems  of  stu- 
dent exchange;  responsibilities  of  ad- 
visers of  foreign  students.  A  National 
Association  of  Foreign  Student  Ad- 
visers was  established. 

Effective  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  is  perhaps 


Institute  of  International  Education 

the  key  to  successful  student  ex- 
change today.  Only  public  funds 
can  support  a  program  broad  enough 
to  influence  the  attitudes  of  large 
groups;  but  private  agencies,  as  a 
rule,  are  better  equipped  than  gov- 
ernmental bodies  to  deal  with  the 
multitude  of  individual  problems  in- 
volved. Thus  the  institute  adminis- 
ters, under  contract  with  the  federal 
government,  the  latter's  program 
for  Latin  American  students.  This 
provides  supplementary  aid — grants 
for  travel,  maintenance  or  both — for 
students  already  awarded  scholarships 
by  American  colleges  or  universities. 


HE     STUDENT  SHIPS     SHOW  THIS  COL- 

laboration  at  its  liveliest.  This  proj- 
ect was  undertaken  a  year  ago,  when 
it  became  obvious  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  students  who  wanted  to 
spend  the  summer  of  1947  in  foreign 
study  would  be  able  to  get  accom- 
modations on  the  regular  carriers. 
To  meet  the  emergency,  the 
time  Commission  provided  two  par 
dally  converted  troopships,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion handled  the  arrangements.  The 
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ships  had  few  comforts  and  sketchy 
conveniences,  there  was  little  space 
for  recreation,  many  of  the  passengers 
were  berthed  in  large  dormitories, 
instead  of  in  staterooms,  and  most 
of  the  men  traveled  in  open  troop 
quarters.  But  the  costs  were  mod- 
erate ($280  to  $400  for  the  round 
trip)  and  more  than  4,400  used  the 
ships. 

This  summer  the  "Marine  Jumper" 
and  "Marine  Tiger"  again  will  make 
four  round  trips,  starting  June  3. 
In  addition,  the  Dutch  Office  for  For- 
eign Student  Relations  has  succeeded 
in  getting  two  Dutch  transports  to 
carry  students  between  Quebec  and 
Rotterdam,  at  a  flat  rate  of  $280  for 
the  round  trip.  The  Dutch  ships  will 
make  two  round  trip  voyages  during 
the  summer  vacation  period. 

Some  6,000  students  and  teachers 
expect  to  use  these  "emergency  class" 
vessels  this  summer.  Most  of  them 
will  travel  in  groups  to  take  summer 
courses  at  European  institutions.  In 
some  instances,  these  will  be  the  regu- 
lar academic  offerings,  but  many 
schools  and  universities  have  arranged 
special  summer  programs  for  English- 
speaking  visitors. 

Other  young  people  will  join 
work  camps,  many  of  them  under 
Quaker  leadership,  to  cooperate  with 
young  people  of  war  devastated  com- 
munities in  rebuilding  and  rehabili- 
tation. Some  will  combine  travel  with 
study,  joining  groups  of  European 
youth  in  the  informal  and  inexpen- 
sive student  hostels.  A  few  agencies, 
notably  the  Experiment  in  Interna- 
tional Living,  give  American  students 
the  experience  of  travel  with  Euro- 
pean student  groups  and  of  living  for 
several  weeks  in  carefully  selected 
European  homes. 


M, 


LORE    THAN    FIFTY    GROUPS    HAVE 

already  booked  space  on  the  student 
ships.  The  list — beginning  with  Ad- 
venture Trails,  Inc.,  ending  with 
Yale  University  Department  of  Edu- 
cation— includes  such  varied  auspices 
as  American  Geophysical  Union, 
General  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  International  Re- 
lations Club  of  Anderson  College, 
Student  Project  for  Amity  Among 
Nations,  World  Student  Service  Fund. 
This  year,  as  last,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  will  con- 
duct a  shipboard  orientation  program 
with  lectures,  panel  discussions,  and 
round  tables.  Eastbound,  the  parti- 


cipants will  fill  in  background  for 
their  European  summer,  and  west- 
bound, they  will  receive  help  in  evalu- 
ating their  experiences. 

Some  of  the  group  reports,  drawn 
up  last  summer  on  the  homeward 
bound  "Marine  Tiger"  reveal  the 
new  viewpoints  gained: 

After  this  summer,  a  great  many  of 
us  feel  that  Belgium  is  our  second  home 
and  that  we  have  strong  bonds  with 
our  newfound  friends.  From  now  on, 
when  we  see  Belgian  news  in  the  pa- 
per, we  shall  take  more  interest  be- 
cause of  our  personal  contacts.  It  will 
no  longer  be  an  unemotional  newspaper 
item  because  it  affects  people  we_  know 
.  .  .  Also,  because  of  these  personal 
contacts,  the  war  is  brought  much 
closer.  To  the  ones  who  were  not 
in  service,  the  war  is  more  real,  for 
now  we  have  seen  the  destruction  and 
heard  at  first  hand  the  stories  of  those 
days.  We  feel  we  have  gained  perspec- 
tive on  international  affairs  because  we 
have  shared  in  a  way  of  living  and 
thinking  that  is  not  American. 


Alter  two  months  in  Italy,  another 
group  concluded: 

We  now  know  that  the  only  way  to 
enter  a  new  country  is  to  do  so  with 
an  open  mind  and  with  an  open  heart. 

An  English  summer  brought  this 
response  from  a  third  group: 

We  are  surprised  and  somewhat 
afraid  to  see  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  America.  Our  country  grew  quickly, 
and  the  emphasis  has  been  on  organi- 
zation, power  techniques,  size,  and 
speed.  We  have  on  the  whole  neg- 
lected culture,  judgment,  and  cartful 
evaluation.  Now  we  need  judgment 
to  match  our  power.  The  British  do 
not  expect  to  do  and  learn  everything 
at  once.  Perhaps  we,  too,  should  move 
about  less,  concentrate  more,  and  save 
some  time  for  meditation,  instead  of 
plunging  from  action  into  action. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  avail- 
able to  foreign  students  in  this  coun- 
try vary  widely  in  requirements, 
amount,  and  the  fields  in  which  they 
may  be  used.  A  handbook  recently 
published  by  the  institute,  admittedly 


An   American   boy   with   the   mother  and   son   of  the 
French   home   where   he   is   a   summer  vacation   guest 


Experiment   in   International   Living 
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Peripatetic  scholars 

not  complete,  describes  hundreds  of 
opportunities  providing  travel  allow- 
ances, stipends,  tuition,  or  combina- 
tions of  all  three.  Some  are  for  stu- 
dents from  specific  countries  (Bel- 
gium, Scandinavia,  China,  Greece, 
for  example);  some  for  undergrad- 
uate or  postgraduate  study  in  specific 
fields,  among  them  home  economics, 
librarianship,  agriculture,  engineering, 
medical  science,  social  service,  public 
health,  theology.  Most  awards  have 
more  general  purposes:  "to  promote 
international  understanding  and  good 
will";  "to  enable  Jewish  students  in 
war-devastated  areas  to  study  in  the 
United  States  and  in  any  other  coun- 
try"; "to  promote  closer  international 
relations  and  the  exchange  of  ideas." 


M, 


LOST  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND 
universities  make  special  efforts  to 
help  exchange  students  from  abroad 
find  "a  place  of  their  own"  in  the 
unfamiliar  institution  and  commu- 
nity. Some  of  these  efforts  are  co- 
ordinated under  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign 
Students,  organized  in  1911.  Work- 
ing through  local  agencies — campus 
and  community — the  committee  ar- 
ranges to  have  students  met  at  their 
port  of  entry,  and  to  receive  help 
with  temporary  housing,  baggage 
•  and  transportation.  The  committee 
also  encourages  hospitality  by  Amer- 
ican homes  and  carries  on  a  continu- 
ing program  of  orientation,  includ- 
ing discussions  and  guided  tours. 

Through  the  committee's  efforts, 
the  student  of  agriculture  may  spend 
weekends  on  American  farms,  at- 
tend Grange  meetings,  meet  with 
4-H  Clubs.  The  postgraduate  stu- 
dent in  medicine,  social  work,  or  edu- 
cation has  opportunities  to  meet  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  in  his 
field  on  an  informal,  friendly  basis, 
and  to  visit  community  projects  that 
are  related  to  his  special  interests.  In 
one  metropolitan  area  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand foreign  students,  the  commit- 
tee helped  organize  a  group  of  local 
people  with  a  part  time  secretary  and 
in  cooperation  with  nearby  suburban 
communities  they  are  entertaining 
foreign  students  for  anything  from 
a  single  dinner  to  a  long  vacation. 
.  To  many  European  students,  as  to 
the  majority  of  Americans  abroad, 
the  opportunity  to  "share  another 


way  of  living  and  thinking"  proves 
fully  as  educational  as  their  work  in 
classroom,  library,  and  laboratory. 

Many  American  students  who  want 
more  than  a  summer  of  foreign 
study  fail  to  realize  that,  in  addition 
to  the  difficulties  of  postwar  condi- 
tions in  European  institutions — over- 
crowding, and  shortage  of  books  and 
equipment  -  -  they  confront  another 
hurdle.  This  is  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  other  countries. 

As  the  institute  constantly  points 
out  to  eager  inquirers,  there  is  noth- 
ing abroad  which  corresponds  to  the 
four-year  liberal  arts  college  in  the 
United  States.  In  Europe  and  in 
Latin  America,  the  average  student 
leaves  school  when  he  completes  his 
secondary  education,  and  as  a  rule 
only  those  who  intend  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession go  on  to  the  university.  The 
university  abroad  is  closer  to  our  pro- 
fessional schools  than  to  our  liberal 
arts  colleges.  They  require  Ameri- 
can students  to  have  a  broader  back- 
ground of  knowledge  than  is  repre- 
sented by  our  high  school  diploma, 
and  in  their  system  that  is  an  entirely 
logical  standard.  Further,  no  foreign 
university  uses  a  system  of  credits, 
grades,  semester  hours,  and  course 
examinations.  For  this  reason,  most 
American  college  authorities  feel  that, 
lacking  any  measure  of  accomplish- 
ment, they  cannot  give  undergraduate 
credit  for  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign 
university. 

Language  is  another  consideration. 
The  institute  experience  indicates 
that  it  is  imperative  for  any  American 
student  going  abroad  for  regular  uni- 
versity study  to  have  command  of  the 
language  used  in  the  institution  of 
his  choice. 

But,  as  a  recent  institute  report 
pointed  out: 

To  counterbalance  the  physical  hard- 
ships connected  with  study  in  Europe 
at  present,  one  finds  great  mental  stim- 
ulus in  the  keen  intellectual  interest 
and  competition  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sity student,  more  eager  than  ever  to 
make  the  most  of  an  education  of 
which  he  has  been  deprived  for  the  past 
six  or  more  years.  To  the  serious 
graduate  student  from  the  United 
States,  with  sufficient  background  to 
take  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
study  abroad  at  the  present  time  is 
likely  to  prove  particularly  rewarding, 
whereas  a  younger  student,  who  still 
needs  guidance  in  carrying  on  his 
studies,  may  be  completely  bewildered 
by  the  difference  in  physical  and  in- 
tellectual outlook  of  a  foreign  country. 


Several  experiments  are  now  un- 
der way  to  make  a  full  year  of  study 
abroad  feasible  for  American  college 
undergraduates.  A  number  of  French 
universities  give  a  Cours  de  Civili- 
sation, a  one-year  introductory  course 
for  those  not  really  at  home  in  French 
language  or  literature.  Swedish  uni- 
versities are  offering  to  American 
students  a  special  course  in  humani- 
ties and  social  studies  for  which  there 
is  no  language  requirement,  study  of 
the  language  being  part  of  the  aca- 
demic program.  There  are  a  few  in- 
stitutions of  American  origin  in  other 
countries  which  use  our  academic 
scheme,  such  as  the  Mexico  City  Col- 
lege, and  some  colleges  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Middle  East.  These  provide 
attractive  opportunities  for  foreign 
study  to  American  undergraduates. 


I     IN  ALLY,   THERE   IS  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR 

Abroad,  a  scheme  launched  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  A  number  of  insti- 
tutions adopted  the  plan,  and  it  is 
now  being  resumed  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  war.  About  two- 
hundred  undergraduates  will  study 
abroad  next  winter  in  such  groups, 
organized  and  supervised  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  colleges.  They 
will  have  a  chance  to  live  with  the 
people  of  another  country,  learn  their 
language  and  obtain  an  understand- 
ing of  their  culture  and  way  of  life, 
while  fulfilling  the  requirements  for 
their  first  year  as  upperclassmen.  As 
members  of  these  groups,  young 
Americans  will  be  able  to  study  in 
1948-49  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Fribourg, 
Zurich,  Basle,  Florence,  and  Mexico 
City. 

Under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  about 
3,450  former  American  service  men 
are  studying  abroad,  carrying  on  a 
wide  range  of  work.  Some  are  spe- 
cializing in  language  or  history  to 
equip  themselves  for  high  school  or 
college  teaching.  Many  are  preparing 
for  the  Foreign  Service,  or  for  ca- 
reers in  international  trade  and  com- 
merce. Some  are  taking  practical, 
rather  than  cultural  courses.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  American  veterans 
studying  hair-styling  and  dress-de- 
signing in  Paris,  hotel-keeping'  in 
Switzerland,  the  restoration  of  an- 
tique silver  and  furniture  in  Eng- 
land, leather  and  textile  treatment  in 
Europe  and  in  Latin  America.  Vet- 
erans of  foreign  descent  often  enroll 
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American   Friends   Service  Committee 


A  language  class  on  the  sundeck  of  an  east-bound  "student  ship,"  formerly  a  troop  transport 


schools  or  universities  in  the 
auntries  from  which  their  forebears 
emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Some  who  married  overseas  have  re- 
mained and  are  now  attending  school 
or  university  there. 

A    recent    ruling    of    the    Solicitor 
General  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion makes  it  possible  for  veterans  to 
•  receive  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill  and 
the  Fulbright  Act  concurrently. 

The  Fulbright  Act,  passed  by  the 
79th  Congress,  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  use  foreign  curren- 
cies and  credits  gained  through  the 
sale  of  wartime  surplus  commodities 
abroad,  for  programs  of  educational 
interchange.  Estimates  indicate  that 
the  equivalent  of  about  $8,000,000  a 
year  will  be  available.  None  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States,  since  none  of  it  is  in  dollars. 
.Grants  to  Americans  wishing  to 
study  or  teach  abroad,  may  include 
payment  of  tuition  or  salary,  main- 
tenance, travel,  and  incidentals.  Citi- 
zens of  participating  countries  who 
wish  to  work  in  American  institu- 
tions outside  the  continental  USA 
may  enjoy  the  same  benefits,  but  for 
those  who  wish  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try, the  Fulbright  grants  cover  only 


transportation.  So  far,  agreements 
have  been  signed  with  only  four  coun- 
tries, authorizing  educational  ex- 
changes: China,  Burma,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Greece. 

The  program  for  China,  the  first 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  has  five  sections:  20 
United  States  professors  to  go  to 
Chinese  universities;  10  United  States 
advanced  research  scholars  (post- 
Ph.D)  to  carry  on  work  in  China;  20 
United  States  graduate  students  to 
study  in  China;  30  Chinese  students 
and  professors  to  receive  travel  grants 
to  this  country;  100  Chinese  students 
to  study  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  in  China. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
has  delegated  the  screening  of  student 
applications  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
tional  Education;  of  those  wishing  to 
teach  abroad  in  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education;  and  of  those  who  want 
to  teach  in  colleges  or  universities  or 
carry  on  advanced  study  to  the  Con- 
ference Board  of  Associated  Re- 
search Councils. 

As  an  interchange  agreement  is  con- 
cluded with  each  country,  an  educa- 
tional foundation  is  set  up  to  handle 


the  foreign  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Programs  are  contemplated  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Iran,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.  'Sales  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation may  bring  in  other  countries, 
including  India  and  Pakistan. 

On  January  27,  the  President 
signed  the  Smith-Mundt  bill,  which 
has  as  part  of  its  purpose  the  estab- 
lishment of  "an  educational  exchange 
service  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  interchange  of  persons, 
knowledge  and  skills;  the  rendering 
of  technical  and  other  services;  the 
interchange  of  developments  in  the 
fields  of  education,  the  arts  and 
sciences."  Budget  requests  to  imple- 
ment the  law,  beginning  with  the 
next  fiscal  year,  have  been  submitted 
to  Congress,  though  so  far,  no  appro- 
priations have  been  made.  But  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  furthering 
broad  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  is  a  new  mile- 
stone toward  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  The  road 
is  full  of  promise,  and  the  youth  of 
many  lands  is  blazing  the  trail. 
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Survey  Qraphic-Scholastic  Prize  Winners 

T 

1  he  Scholastic  Awards  are  the  "Pulitzer  Prizes"  of  the  American  high  school 
world.  For  the  1947-48  school  year,  Survey  Graphic  contributed  to  this  talent 
quest  a  special  award  for  a  Community  Service  Report,  designed  to  uncover  ex- 
amples of  effective  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  teen-agers.  This  magazine  offered 
eight  cash  prizes  for  the  best  "how  we  did  it"  stories  of  worthwhile  projects  in  the 
communities  where  the  writers  live. 

This  month  we  are  publishing  the  First  Prize  report,  submitted  by  a  sixteen-year- 
old  Detroit  high  school  student.  With  it,  we  carry  the  five  photographs  which  won 
the  Survey  Graphic  supplementary  awards  "for  outstanding  photographs  of  com- 
munity life." 

Community  First 

DORIS  Mac  LEAN 

Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 


IT'S  NOT  HARD.  IT'S  NOT  HARD  AT  ALL.  ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  A 
sponsor,  an  enthusiastic  group,  and  a  goal.  Anyhow,  that 
was  all  we  had  when  we  organized  the  "Committee  of  100," 
and  the  "Committee  of  100"  is  considered  a  success. 

Our  committee  was  organized  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
when  Thomas  Quinlan,  a  young  counselor  at  school,  ad- 
dressed an  assembly  in  the  school  auditorium  on  the  need 
for  civic  improvement  in  our  community.  This  speech 
brought  out  a  lot  of  students,  like  me,  who  were  interested 
in  obtaining  more  recreation  facilities  for  the  neighborhood. 
Several  meetings  were  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  neigh- 
borhood survey  should  be  made  to  find  out  what  the  people 
wanted  done  and  to  see  whether  they  would  back  us  up  once 
we  started  to  do  these  things. 

Although  the  survey  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success,  we 
students  were  disappointed.  We  were  sure  that  the  need 
for  more  recreation  centers  would  be  one  of  the  first  things 
suggested  by  the  people,  but  to  our  dismay  this  was  one  of 
die  last,  if  the  people  thought  of  it  at  all.  The  community 
was  more  interested  in  such  things  as  getting  rid  of  the  rats 
and  air  pollution,  keeping  the  alleys  clean,  having  regular 
garbage  collections,  and  planning  for  better  traffic  safety. 

After  finding  out  these  things,  our  next  step  was  to  see 
whether  the  city  would  cooperate  with  us.  A  meeting  was 
held  which  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials  were  invited 
to  attend.  They  promised  their  immediate  and  complete  co- 
operation, so  we  went  right  to  work.  The  one  hundred  stu- 
dents were  soon  divided  into  subcommittees.  Each  student 
worked  on  die  things  in  which  he  was  most  interested. 

One  group,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  policemen  from  the 
nearest  precinct  assigned  to  work  with  the  committee,  set  out 
to  check  the  alleys.  These  check-ups  were  made  to  see 
whether  the  people  had  proper  garbage  receptacles  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  city  was  keeping  its  promise  to  give  our 
community  weekly  garbage  collections. 

Another  group  made  frequent  visits  to  court  to  see  what 
the  judge  was  doing  to  people  who  had  been  given  tickets 
for  not  having  proper  garbage  cans.  This  was  another  check- 
up on  the  city.  The  judge,  especially  when  students  were 
there,  gave  sharp  reprimands  and  imposed  stiff  fines. 

Another  committee  went  to  work  on  the  rat  problem.  It 
prepared  a  ten  block  area  for  a  rat  kill.  Householders  were 
told  to  clean  out  garages,  backyards,  and  other  places  where 
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rats  could  hide.  On  the  designated  day,  the  city's  ten  rat 
exterminator  crews  and  students  from  the  "Committee  of 
100"  set  to  work.  Each  car  crew  was  given  a  block,  and 
two  or  more  students  to  help  them.  While  the  students  as- 
signed to  the  car  went  to  each  house  and  told  the  people 
to  open  their  garage  doors,  the  rat  exterminators  put  hoses, 
attached  to  their  car's  exhaust  pipe,  down  all  the  rat  holes 
that  could  be  seen.  Over  2,300  rats  were  killed  in  this  ten 
block  area  alone. 

Another  group  of  students  went  to  theater  lobbies  and  had 
anti-smoke  petitions  signed.  About  5,000  signatures  were  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  The  petitions  were  then  sent  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  whose  members  were  trying  to  decide  whether 
there  was  need  for  a  new  smoke  ordinance.  These  petitions, 
along  with  those  from  other  neighborhoods,  helped  them  to 
decide  in  favor  of  a  new  ordinance. 

Students  then  went  to  the  Common  Council  chambers  and 
listened  to  discussions  on  the  subject.  A  new  smoke  ordi- 
nance was  planned  and  drawn  up.  This  ordinance  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  further  air  pollution  by  smoke,  acid,  gas, 
and  other  fumes  that  might  be  injurious  to  Detroit's  citizens. 

This  spring,  the  school  students  had  a  regular  clean-up 
session.  Old  fences  were  fixed  or  torn  down;  garages,  back 
porches,  and  basements  were  cleared  out;  windows  were 
washed;  rat  holes  and  rats  were  destroyed;  waste  paper  was 
collected;  lawns  were  cut  and  raked;  and  the  alleys  were 
cleaned  up.  This  went  on  for  two  weeks,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood began  to  get  a  new  look  all  its  own. 

In  order  to  give  die  people  of  the  community  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  and  to  help  them  get  the  feeling  of  work- 
ing together,  town  hall  meetings  were  held  in  the  school 
every  Tuesday  night.  At  these  meetings,  groups  discussed 
the  neighborhood  problems  and  how  they  could  help  elimi- 
nate them. 
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ELL,  THAT'S  HOW  WE  DID  IT.  OR  RATHER,  HOW  WE  ARE 
doing  it,  for  our  work  is  far  from  complete.  There  are  still 
alleys  to  clean  up  and  rats  to  kill,  and  traffic  accidents  to 
stop,  and  the  new  smoke  ordinance  to  enforce,  plus  the  prob- 
lem that  interests  teen-agers  most,  the  problem  of  more  rec- 
reation centers  and  playgrounds.  The  "Committee  of  100 
will  do  these  things,  though,  and  do  them  well,  for  the  city, 
the  people,  and  the  students  are  all  working  together. 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


— by  Daniel  Luchan,  seventeen,  School  of  Industrial  Art,  New  York  City 


Essay  Prize  Winners 


Photography  Prize  Winners 


First  Prize: 

Doris  Mac  Lean,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Second  Prize: 

Bernice  Jones,  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Third  Prize: 

Adele  Zeidman,  Ramsay  High  School,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Prizes  of  equal  value 

Gene  Barton,  Will  Rogers  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Daniel  Luchan,  School  of  Industrial  Art,  New  York  City. 
Merrille  Sutton,  Tucson  Senior  High  School,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Rudy  Vasquez,  Tucson  Senior  High  School,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Ralph  Zuccarello,  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Fourth  Prizes: 

Sylvia  Binkowski,  Pershing  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Alice  Davidson,  Lake  Orion  High  School,  Lake  Orion,  Michigan; 
Dorothy  Mae  Lied,  Rapid  City  High  School,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota;  Jean  Paulison,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston, 
Illinois;  Margaret  Uchigashima,  Waimea  High  and  Elementary  School,  Waimea,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

Honorable  Mention: 

Fred  Faulkner,  George  Washington  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Grace  LaBelle,  Union-Endicott  High  School,  Endicott, 
New  York;  Gerda  Lang,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Lois  Moran,  Sweetwater  Union  High  School,  National  City, 
California;  Charlotte  Reuben,  Weequahic  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Margaret  Shierson,  St.  Francis  Academy,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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bv  Gene  H 


alph  Zuccarello,  seventeen,  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 


by  Merrille  Sutton,  seventeen,  Tucson  Senior  High  Si 


YOUTH  TAKES 
ITS  CAMERA 


.  .  .  wherever  it  goes,  and  with 
these  photographs  of  community 
life,  won  the  Surrey  Graphic  awards. 

The  young  photographers  snooped 
out  the  scenes  they  liked  the  hest, 
those  which  told  —  for  them  —  the 
story  of  the  life  in  the  towns  they 
know. 

Ambling  home  from  school  one 
day,  his  camera-case  swinging  from 
his  shoulder,  Ralph  Zuccarello  no- 
ticed the  absorbed  sign-painter. 
Setting  up  his  camera  quickly,  Ralph 
clicked  the  shutter  while  the  subject 
remained  innocently  oblivious  .... 
Off  on  an  infrequent  visit  to  the 
country  during  Christmas  vacation, 
Daniel  Luchan  stood  one  morning 
watching  children  play  in  the  falling 
snow.  (See  picture  on  preceding 
page.) 


GENE  Barton,  a  boy  with  an  im- 
agination, loves  sports;  so  he 
climbed  one  day  up  on  to  the  basket 
backboard  to  shoot  the  players  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ever-silent, 
ever-sought  for,  basket  ....  And 
Merrille  Sutton  says  he  sat,  camera 
in  hand,  waiting  for  the  right  pose 
of  slumbering  and  restlessness  which 
has  twisted  his  friends  into  the  dis- 
gruntled positions  found  in  his  pic- 
ture "After  Lunch"  ....  While 
Merrille  pondered  and  Gene  climbed, 
Rudy  Vasquez  was  scurrying  around 
back  stage  setting  things  right  in 
the  dressing  room.  He  pointed  his 
camera  at  the  mirror  and  stood  by, 
waiting  for  the  reflections  of  paint- 
ers and  actors  to  appear. 

Each  of '  our  prize  winners  is 
planning  to  continue  this  camera- 
carrying  business;  most,  profession- 
ally; one,  as  a  hobby.  They're  work- 
ing for  school  papers  and  year- 
books now,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  they  have  found  that  their 
stories  belong  to  other  people,  too. 
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Burma's  Premier  Thakin   Nu  signing  the   Anglo-Burmese   Treaty,   October   1947,  at   No.   10  Downing  Street 

as  Britain's  Prime  Minister  watches 

Hopes  and  Ifs  in  Burma 

Proudly  grasping  its  peaceably  won  independence,  the  new  Asiatic  sovereignty 
faces  indigenous  problems,   as  well  as  many  which  perplex  older  peoples. 


A 


TRANSFER     OF     POWER     OCCURRED 

on  January  4,  1948,  from  the 
largest  empire  in  the  world  to  a  na- 
tion of  17,000,000  people,  a  vast  and 
dramatic  change  which  yet  was  un- 
heralded outside  of  Asia,  noted  only 
briefly  and  on  the  inside  pages  of 
newspapers.  The  transfer  was  accom- 
plished voluntarily  and  without  right- 
ing, although  it  was  preceded  by 
shocking  political  assassinations,  and 
in  the  face  of  loud  and  angry  in- 
sistence that  the  occupying  imperial 
forces  would  not  keep  their  word  and 
get  out. 

So  was  born  the  Republic  of 
Burma,  the  world 
scarcely  giving  it  a 
glance.  During  the  war, 
likewise,  Burma — fought 
over  and  devastated — had 
been  relegated,  to  a  back- 
ground position,  because 
popular  attention  was 
caught  by  other  cam- 
paigns, other  theaters. 
And  now  Burma's  com- 
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ing  to  nationhood,  including  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  on  April 
19,  was  eclipsed  by  India's  indepen- 
dence and  Britain's  withdrawal  there. 
Yet  Burma's  strategic  position  may 
draw  her  into  the  military  limelight 
again  and  the  trend  of  her  current 
political  evolution  will  determine  on 
which  side  her  now  independent  peo- 
ple may  throw  their  weight. 

In  a  curious  analogy  to  Western 
Europe,  Burma  has  become  a  minia- 
ture battleground  between  the  forces 
of  socialism  and  communism.  The 
major  difference  lies  not  so  much  in 
her  tropical  setting  as  in  the  deriva- 


— The  author  spent  six  months  last  year  in  southeast 
Asia,  following  which  appeared  her  most  recent  book, 
"Labor  Problems  in  Southeast  Asia"  She  has  taken  a 
professional  interest  in  that  region  since  her  service  as 
a  member  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  and  has  written  numerous  articles  and 
books  pointed  in  that  direction,  the  first  being  French 
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tion  of  her  socialism  from  anti-im- 
perialism and  the  inspiration  which 
her  communism  draws  from  Yenan, 
although  its  world  contacts  come  via 
neighboring  India. 

In  April  1947,  I  went  to  Rangoon 
to  witness  the  elections  for  Burma's 
Constituent  Assembly — the  first  long 
step  towards  the  achievement  of  in- 
dependence. The  voting  passed  off 
with  a  calm  surprising  to  those  ac- 
customed to  the  turbulence  of  Bur- 
mese politics.  The  outlawed  Red 
Flag  Communists,  led  by  the  doc- 
trinaire Marxist,  Thakin  Soe,  threw 
a  few  grenades  at  some  polling 
booths,  but  their  rivals, 
the  Burma  Communist 
Party,  actually  partici- 
pated to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  voting.  The  out- 
standing fact  in  the  re- 
sult, however,  was  the 
overwhelming  popular 
vote  given  to  the  Anti- 
Fascist  People's  Freedom 
League  —  AFPFL,  and 
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the  initials  are  important  to  remem- 
ber—which won  172  of  the  182  gen- 
eral seats. 

The  AFPFL,  which  won  hands 
down  in  the  elections,  has  been  para- 
mount in  Burma  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  young  man's  party. 
Its  leadership  has  been  largely  drawn 
from  the  Thakins— the  prewar  fire- 
brands whose  vitality  and  national- 
ism expressed  the  revolt  of  Burma's 
youthful  intellectuals  against  the  po- 
litical and  economic  domination  of 
their  country  by  foreigners,  chiefly 
British  and  Indians.  The  party's 
leader,  General  Aung  San,  was  only 
thirty-two  when  he  died  in  1947.  He 
I  was  one  of  the  "Thirty  Heroes" 
trained  by  the  Japanese  and  brought 
back  as  interpreters  and  guides  when 
they  invaded  Burma  in  1942. 

These  young  men  were  disillus- 
ioned, however,  by  the  two  years  of 
Japanese  occupation,  and  they  real- 
ized that  their  hopes  for  disinterested 
aid  toward  an  independent  Burma 
were  vain.  By  the  end  of  1944  they 
had  organized  the  AFPFL  as  an  an- 
ti-Japanese movement  and  had  begun 
to  cooperate  with  Allied  agents  and 
later  with  the  liberating  forces  as  they 
fought  their  way  southward  from  the 
Indian  border  to  Rangoon.  The  hard 
core  of  the  AFPFL  at  that  time  was 
formed  by  Communists. 

Most  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
postwar  Burma  —  Aung  San,  Nu, 
Than  Tun,  Thein  Pe,  Soe  and  others 
— were  together  at  Rangoon  Univers- 
ity where  they  achieved  some  training 
and  political  experience  in  its  aggres- 
sive Students  Union.  Members  of  the 
class  of  1937  particularly  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  strikes  of  the  late  30s 
and  in  the  riots  of  1938.  Aung  San, 
by  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  Bur- 
ma's independence  and  by  his  self- 
assurance,  established  at  this  time  an 
ascendency  which  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  when  all  were  working 
together  in  the  anti-Japanese  resist- 
ance and  later  in  the  political  strug- 
gle with  Britain.  And  it  was  Thakin 
Nu,  Aung  San's  close  friend,  who 
carried  on  and  held  the  country 
together  after  Aung  San  and  six  of 
his  ministers  were  assassinated  in 
July  1947. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  British  forces 
reached  Rangoon  in  May  1945,  fric- 
tion began  between  them  and  the 
Burmese.  British  policy,  as  laid  down 
in  the  White  Paper  of  that  year,  did 
not  even  restore  as  much  self-govern- 
ment to  Burma  as  was  provided  in 
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the  constitution  of  1935,  which  had 
left  Burmese  nationalist  aspirations 
unsatisfied.  The  Civil  Affairs  Officers, 
mostly  British  businessmen  in  uni- 
form, seemed  to  the  Burmese  far 
more  intent  on  reestablishing  vested 
interests  than  on  rehabilitating  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  its  war- 
weary  inhabitants. 


T 
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_  HE  OVERNIGHT  DEVALUATION  OF  JAP- 

anese  currency  by  the  British  military 
administration  resulted  in  impover- 
ishing the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  had  already  suffered  great  losses 
during  four  years  of  Japanese  exploi- 
tation. All  this  cumulative  political 
and  economic  frustration  found  its 
leadership  in  the  AFPFL.  The  Brit- 
ish authorities,  both  military  and 
civilian,  however,  persisted  in  ignor- 
ing the  league  for  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  after  their  return. 


Sporadic  peasant  revolts,  a  series  of 
serious  labor  strikes,  and  the  political 
concessions  made  in  nearby  India  fin- 
ally persuaded  the  British,  first  to 
seek  the  AFPFL's  cooperation,  and 
finally  to  grant  independence  to 
Burma.  This  was  a  remarkable  and 
historic  about  face.  It  was  effected 
through  a  series  of  negotiations  by  the 
AFPFL  and  the  London  authorities. 
The  basic  agreement  was  signed  per- 
sonally in  January  1947,  by  Aung 
San  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and 
culminated  in  the  Anglo-Burmese 
Treaty  of  October  1947.  Cassandras 
were  not  lacking,  among  both  the 
League's  Rightist  and  Leftist  oppon- 
ents, to  prophesy  last  minute  British 
treachery,  but  the  British  pulled  out 
on  schedule  and  the  faith  of  the  AF- 
PFL in  the  pledges  was  vindicated. 

Burma's    teachers    will    play    a    large 
part   in   removing  the   country's   "ifs" 
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Burmese  ifs 

The  hold  which  the  AFPFL  ac- 
quired and  has  maintained  over  the 
Burmese  people  speaks  convincingly 
of  the  decline  of  the  politicians  prom- 
inent in  prewar  days.  The  scarcity 
of  trained  leadership  has  been  a 
phenomenon  common  to  all  south- 
east Asia.  Widespread  poverty  in 
these  countries,  the  very  limited  fa- 
cilities for  higher  education,  and  the 
intense  competition  for  the  few  top 
jobs  open  to  indigenous  talent,  all 
conspired  to  reduce  the  former  native 
leadership  to  a  handful  of  men  who 
were  only  too  well  known  to  each 
other  personally. 

This  has  resulted  in  intrigue,  brib- 
ery, and  corruption,  constantly  shift- 
ing alignments,  and  political  divi- 
sions along  personal  rather  than  ide- 
ological lines.  An  even  more  serious 
result  has  been  the  lack  of  contact 
between  leaders  and  masses,  the  vir- 
tually illiterate  and  politically  un- 
conscious populace  in  whose  name, 
but  not  in  whose  interests,  these  lead- 
ers acted. 


1    HE   YOUNG   THAKINS   NOW    IN    POWER 

are  not  more  numerous  than  their 
predecessors  but  they  are,  by  com- 
mon assent,  very  differently  moti- 
vated. Aung  San,  for  example,  had 
none  of  the  personal  magnetism  of 
President  Soekarnp  of  Indonesia,  but 
he.  became  the  Burmese  national  hero 
because  he  and  his  comrades  were  be- 
lieved to  be  earnest,  honest,  and  pa- 
triotic—  as  they  interpreted  patriot- 
ism. Moreover,  the  independence 
struggle  first,  and  later  the  AFPFL- 
Communist  rivalry  have  made  both 
parties  carry  their  respective  programs 
to  the  people — an  appeal  for  popular 
support  never  before  encountered  in 
Burma. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  Burmese 
as  a  whole  distinguish  clearly  between 
issues,  or  that  they  have  become  in 
any  sense  an  informed  electorate,  but 
they  are  conscious  for  the  first  time 
of  some  relationship  between  them- 
selves and  the  government.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  fight 
against  the  floods  of  late  1947  when 
the  villagers  cooperated  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  an  unprecedented 
fashion.  Always  before,  the  people  had 
waited  for  the  government — that  is, 
the  British — to  do  something  when  a 
catastrophe  occurred.  This  time  they 
sensed  that  it  was  in  their  interest 


that  their  own  government  was  call- 
ing on  them  for  aid,  and  they  re- 
sponded with  such  spirit  that  the  dis- 
aster which  threatened  the  rice  crop 
was  averted.  A  record  harvest  even- 
tually was  reaped. 

In  large  part,  this  political  awaken- 
ing of  the  masses,  stimulated  by  the 
war,  has  been  responsible  for  dis- 
crediting the  old-time  politicians.  Not 
that  collaboration  with  either  British 
or  Japanese,  per  se,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  cardinal  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Burmese  people.  The  yardstick  for 
popular  condemnation  has  been  office- 
holding  for  personal  profit  rather  than 
as  an  indispensable  xstep  in  obtaining 
eventual  independence  for  Burma. 

Thus  Sir  Paw  Tun.  who  headed 
the  Burmese  government-in-exile  at 
Simla  and  later  the  first  Executive 
Council  formed  under  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, passed  into  oblivion 
when  the  AFPFL  came  to  power. 
Ba  Maw,  the  puppet  President  of 
Burma  under  the  Japanese,  has  been 
forgiven  for  his  collaboration  with 
Japan  but  his  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  savior  of  Burma  was  rejected. 
U  Saw,  the  first  wartime  premier  of 
Burma  who  was  held  prisoner  by 
the  British  during  most  of  the  war, 
for  a  time  appeared  the  most  likely 
among  the  prewar  politicians  to  stage 
a  political  comeback.  But  he  ruined 
his  chances  by  his  alleged  instigation 
of  the  political  murders  of  July  1947, 
and  was  executed  on  May  8,  1948. 

The  only  exception  to  the  non- 
survival  of  prewar  Burmese  politi- 
cians is  U  Tin  Tut,  adviser  to  every 
government,  British,  or  Burmese,  pre- 
war and  postwar,  who  is  now  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  He,  how- 
ever, falls  into  a  special  category:  he 
has  often  been  called  "the  politician 
without  a  following"  and  until  early 
1947,  he  maintained  an  independent 
party  stand.  Then  he  joined  the  AF- 
PFL. His  training,  ability,  and  dip- 
lomatic experience  are  such  that  no 
government  in  Burma  could  afford 
to  dispense  with  his  services. 
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HIS     LIQUIDATION     OF     RIGHTIST     OP- 

position  to  the  AFPFL,  as  repre- 
sented by  its  prewar  politicians,  has 
left  the  Burmese  stage  clear  for  the 
Socialist-oriented  AFPFL  and  for  the 
two  mutually  hostile  Communist 
parties.  In  November  1946,  two 
months  after  it  came  to  power  as  the 
majority  on  the  Governor's  Council, 
the  AFPFL  expelled  the  Commun- 


ists from  its  ranks  on  charges  of  lack 
of  discipline  and  of  disloyalty  to  the 
League's  leadership.  Worsted,  subse- 
quently, in  three  trials  of  strength 
with  the  League — first  in  regard  to 
strikes,  then  in  organization  of  the 
peasants,  and  finally  in  the  elections 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  —  the 
Communists  last  spring  began  seek- 
ing readmission  to  the  AFPFL.  A 
rapproachement  was  almost  effected 
as  recently  as  last  November,  but  con- 
tinued Communist  sniping  at  the 
Anglo-Burmese  Treaty  negotiated  by 
Thakin  Nu,  Aung  San's  successor, 
and  the  AFPFL's  growing  conviction 
that  the  Communists  were  hoarding 
arms  throughout  the  country  caused 
what  seems  to  be  a  final  breakdown 
in  negotiations. 

This  impression  was  confirmed  by 
a  report  of  March  29  announcing 
that  the  government  has  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Than  Tun 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Burma  Com- 
munist Party.  Several  weeks  prior  to 
this,  the  elusive  Thakin  Soe,  leader 
of  the  outlawed  Communist  Party  of 
Burma,  was  at  last  arrested.  The 
break  is  thus  complete  between  the 
AFPEL  and  the  Communists. 


L      REM1ER    THAKIN    NU    IS    NOW    APPAR- 

ently  convinced,  as  was  Aung  San 
before  him,  that  the  Communists  are 
determined  to  wreck  the  League 
either  by  undermining  public  confi- 
dence in  it,  by  armed  revolution,  or 
by  causing  a  split  within  its  ranks. 
The  latter  tactic  seems  to  be  the  one 
currently  employed  by  the  Commun- 
ists, judging  by  the  reported  resigna- 
tion in  January  of  a  cabinet  minister 
after  passage  of  the  Communist- 
sponsored  measure  forbidding  partici- 
pation of  cabinet  officials  or  their 
families  in  private  business.  Thus 
there  may  be  in  process  of  formation 
a  new  Rightist  opposition,  this  time 
within  the  heart  of  the  League  and. 
paradoxically,  one  that  is  Commun- 
ist-inspired. 

There  are  still  people  who  distrust 
the  British  strongly  enough  to  be- 
lieve anti-League  Communist  propa- 
ganda that  Britain  has  renounced 
formal  sovereignty  only  to  retain 
economic  and  military  stranglehold. 
There  are  also  others  who  do  not  feel 
that  the  "revolution"  in  Burma  has 
gone  far  or  fast  enough  and  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  socialistic  pr 
gram  of  the  League.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  if  Thakin  Nu  retires  from 
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politics,  as  he  is  scheduled  to  do  in 
June,  the  conservative  element  within 
the  League  may  break  away  and  the 
extreme  Leftist  parties  may  forget 
their  differences  and  rally  under  a 
united  Communist  banner. 


OR    THE    MOMENT,   HOWEVER,    THE 

AFPFL  seems  firmly  entrenched  and 
to  hold  a  firm  mandate  to  deal 
with  the  immediate  problems — which 
are  many  and  dire.  The  most  obvi- 
ous of  these  is  to  repair  the  terrific 
physical  damage  done  to  Burma  dur- 
ing the  war,  especially  by  bombing 
and  by  the  scorched  earth  policy  of 
the  retreating  British  in  1942.  In  two 
campaigns  hard-fought  throughout  its 
entire  length,  Burma  suffered  more 
war  damage  than  any  other  country 
in  southeast  Asia.  All  the  major 
towns  bear  the  scars  of  bombs  and 
some  of  them,  like  Akyab,  have  been 
literally  obliterated. 

The  2,000  miles  of  rail  network 
were  especially  hard  hit:  bridges 
were  knocked  down,  track  torn  up, 
shops  and  locomotives  severely  dam- 
aged, and  trained  personnel  depleted 
and  scattered.  Further,  a  good  part 
of  the  shipping  that  carried  most  of 
the  country's  produce  along  the  in- 
land waterways  is  now  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  Burma's  rivers  and  ports. 
The  oilfields  and  refinery,  and  the 


great  silver,  lead,  and  tin  mines  were 
almost  wholly  put  out  of  commission. 

Land  revenues,  the  budget's  tradi- 
tional mainstay,  are  difficult  to  col- 
lect because  of  the  Communists'  no- 
rent  and  no-tax  campaign  and  also 
because  of  the  farmers'  and  foresters' 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  work  be- 
yond their  own  immediate  needs. 

Agrarian  reform  is  admittedly  the 
most  pressing  internal  problem.  There 
is  fundamental  insecurity  of  land 
tenure  and  inadequate  agricultural 
credit.  Before  the  war  an  abortive  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  the  land  out 
of  the  hands  of  non-agriculturists, 
chiefly  Indians,  and  to  redistribute.it 
to  Burmese  peasants.  The  interna- 
tional complications  of  this  problem, 
plus  the  great  sums  involved,  have 
been  such  as  to  defy  solution — up  to 
the  present.  The  AFPFL  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  land  nationaliza- 
tion and  it  probably  will  force  the 
non-agriculturist  landlords  to  substi- 
tute long  term  government  bonds  for 
their  holdings. 

As  to  agricultural  credit,  the  gov- 
ernment plans  to  expand  cooperative 
societies  and  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural bank.  The  bank  will  loan  the 
money  required  each  year  to  finance 
the  rice  crop  so  that  Burmese  farm- 


ers no  longer  will  be  forced  to  borrow 
at  exorbitant  interest  rates  from  vil- 
lage shopkeepers  and  usurious  money- 
lenders. 

Burma,  before  the  war,  was  the 
world's  greatest  exporter  of  rice  and 
teak.  Nine  tenths  of  its  population 
live  in  primitive  villages,  where  ag- 
riculture is  the  occupation  of  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  population, 
supplemented  by  cottage  industries  in 
the  off  farming  season.  Rice  planting 
and  harvesting  is  arduous  work  but 
it  is  interspersed  with  periods  of  lei- 
sure in  which  the  monotony  of  vil- 
lage, life  is  broken  by  Buddhist  fes- 
tivals, gambling,  and  dacoity  (armed 
banditry) . 

Burma  long  has  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  crime -ridden  coun- 
try in  East  Asia.  But  dacoity  has 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  owing 
to  a  combination  of  unprecedented 
glamor  and  profits  accruing  from  the 
possession  of  modern  weapons  left  in 
the  country  by  both  the  Japanese  and 
Allied  forces.  The  glamor  is  supplied 
by  a  patriotic  coloring,  and  girls  in 
some  villages,  it  is  said,  will  not 
marry  a  man  until  he  has  at  least 
one  dacoit  exploit  to  his  credit. 
Breaking  the  law  has  come  to  be  as- 
sociated in  Burmese  minds  with  re- 


Phayre  Street,  main  banking  center  of  Rangoon,  the  capital — 
a    modern    city    of    400,000    and    great    rice-exporting    seaport 


Three  Lions 


Burmese  ifs 

sistance  to  alien  authority,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  all  the  nation- 
alist groups  in  Burma  have  encour- 
aged dacoity  as  a  popular  manifesta- 
tion of  anti-British  solidarity. 


T, 


HE    AFPFL,    EVER    SINCE    IT    CAME 

to  power  and  particularly  after  the 
assassinations  of  July,  1947,  has  been 
reaping  the  fruits  of  violence  for 
which  it  helped  sow  the  seeds.  Now 
the  government  is  trying  to  control 
dacoity,  first  by  declaring  an  amnesty 
and  offering  rewards  to  repentant 
dacoits  who  surrender  their  arms,  and 
more  recently  by  severe  penalties  and 
a  policy  of  making  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  unlicensed  firearms  a  capital 
offense.  Until  crime  is  under  control 
farmers  will  not  cultivate  fields  far 
from  their  homes,  their  produce  can- 
not be  transported  without  military 
escort,  and  many  of  their  commodity 
needs  cannot  be  met  because  mer- 
chants are  now  afraid  to  travel  into 
the  interior. 

Other  difficulties  impeding  the  re- 
sumption of  rice  cultivation  on  a 
prewar  scale  are  the  loss  or  depletion 
of  Burma's  markets,  labor,  draft  ani- 
mals, and  implements  during  the 
war.  This  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  decline  by  almost  half  in  Burma's 
12,000,000  cultivated  acres. 

Large  sums  of  money  obviously  are 
needed  simply  to  restore  Burma's 
economy  to  its  prewar  status,  let  alone 
to  launch  the  government's  new  in- 
dustrialization schemes.  The  great 
bulk  of  .prewar  business  was  handled 
by  foreign  firms  and  there  is  little  in- 
digenous capital  in  the  country. 
Though  the  budget  for  1948-49  has 
been  virtually  balanced,  thanks 
largely  to  the  world  demand  far 
Burma's  rice,  recourse  to  a  foreign 
loan  is  almost  inevitable.  But  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  such  capi- 
tal will  be  forthcoming,  given  the 
nascent  republic's  avowed  Socialist 
program  and  its  intention  to  impose 
stringent  terms  on  all  alien  business. 

British  firms,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  marking  time  since  the 
reoccupation,  pending  settlement  of 
war  damage  claims  and  clarification 
of  the  national  economic  policy.  The 
AFPFL  has  now  made  clear  that  it 
will  nationalize  industries  as  rapidly 
as  its  means  and  personnel  permit, 
but  it  has  promised  that  there  will 
be  no  expropriation  without  compen- 


sation— an  issue  on   which   it  differs 
from  the  Communists. 

The  largest  of  the  British  firms, 
such  as  Steel  Brothers,  the  Burma 
Oil  Company,  and  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company,  are  preparing  to 
resume  operations  as  what  they  term 
an  "act  of  faith."  This  faith  presum- 
ably indicates  their  conviction  that 
the  Burmese,  no  matter 
what  their  desire,  will 
be  unable  to  replace 
foreign  capital  and 
competence  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  that 
the  British  firms  will 
continue  to  make  prof- 
its although  on  a  scale 
probably  below  the  pre- 
war level.  Of  the  Bur- 
mese intention  to  be 
economic  masters  in 
their  own  country  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  only 
questions  are  how  soon 
they  will  start  and  how 
far  they  can  go. 

Fervent  patriotism 
coupled  with  an  almost 
complete  absorption  in 
the  goal  of  political  in- 
dependence brought  success,  peace- 
fully and  quickly.  No  matter  what 
the  Communists  say,  the  British  have 
granted  Burma  generous  terms  as  re- 
gards the  military  and  commercial 
aspects  of  the  treaty.  They  are  per- 
haps open  to  the  criticism  of  un- 
due thrift  in  the  financial  settle- 
ment. Legally,  the  Burmese  now  have 
a  completely  free  hand  in  guiding 
their  own  destinies.  And  already  they 
have  chalked  up  to  their  credit  one 
outstanding  political  triumph  —  their 
diplomatic  handling  of  the  numerous 
minority  peoples.  With  the  exception 
of  one  group  of  Karens  and  several 
factions  in  Arakan,  the  minorities 
have  voluntarily  accepted  the  liberal 
terms  offered  as  inducements  to  en- 
ter the  Union  of  Burma. 

The  Burmese  have  yet  to  test  their 
skill  in  international  relations.  Not- 
ably trying  may  be  a  treaty  they  are 
soon  to  negotiate  with  India. 

The  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  Burmese  have  pursued  na- 
tional sovereignty  has  made  for  a  nar- 
row complacent  type  of  patriotism 
and  an  ignoring  of  many  problems 
which  lie  ahead.  A  super-sensitivity 
as  to  what  foreigners  think  of  them 
is  curiously  combined  with  an  over- 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to 
cope  with  any  problems  that  arise, 


once  they  control  their  own  destinies. 
Until  the  war,  Burma  was  geograph- 
ically isolated  by  mountains  over 
which  only  foot  travelers  and  pack 
animals  could  pass.  The  Burmese  in 
the  past  had  opportunities  to  acquire 
only  limited  experience  in  self-gov- 
ernment, very  little  technical  or  com- 
mercial skill,  no  military  training. 

Like  all  colonial  peo- 
ples, they  tend  to  blame 
their  shortcomings  on 
their  erstwhile  masters. 
They  have  a  long-sim- 
mering resentment  at 
foreign  control  and  one 
unfortunate  result  of 
this  is  the  current  over- 
rapid  Burmanization  of 
all  the  government 
services  and  such  indus- 
tries and  professional 
posts  as  are  under  the 
state.  They  are  getting 
rid  of  all  Britishers 
with  a  cheery  disregard 
of  whether  there  are 
qualified  Burmese  to  re- 
place them. 

In  the  financial  held 
the  Burmese  are  having 
difficulties  in  raising  money  abroad. 
In  1947,  they  confidently  approached 
India  for  a  loan,  trusting  in  Aung 
San's  personal  friendship  with  Nehru 
to  fix  up  the  details.  The  Indians 
sympathized  with  the  Burmese  as  fel- 
low Asiatics  struggling  to  throw  off 
colonial  rule,  but  they  could  not  for- 
get the  anti-Indian  riots  of  1930  and 
1938,  nor  Burma's  unilateral  handling 
of  the  Indian  immigration  problem. 
Yet  the  outlook  for  the  new-born 
icpublic  is  sanguine,  if  internal  strife 
does  not  break  out  and  if  the  Bur- 
mese show  the  same  diplomatic  skill 
hereafter  which  they  exhibited  in 
their  negotiations  with  Britain  and 
the  minorities.  The  country  is  under- 
populated and  rich  in  many  of  the 
raw  materials  now  in  heavy  world 
demand.  Moreover,  it  is  culturally 
homogeneous  and  not  torn  by  such 
communal  and  religious  strife  as  is 
now  devastating  India. 

Burma    faces    two    great    potenti; 
dangers — its  tradition  of  violence,  ag- 
gravated   by    the    new    opportuniti 
that    are    now    open    to    individua 
to  seize  power;  and  its  parochial  an 
narrowly  nationalistic  outlook  in  i 
dealings  with  foreign  nations.  The: 
are  internal  tendencies,  and  by  curl 
ing  them  Burma  may  seize  its  greai 
opportunity. 
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Segregation  and  Defense 


LESTER  B.  GRANGER 


ON  APRIL  26,  IN  WASHINGTON'S 
Pentagon  Building,  a  serious 
group  of  Negro  citizens  met  at  the  re- 
quest of  Defense  Secretary  James  V. 
Forrestal  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
racial  segregation  in  the  armed  services.* 
The  mood  of  the  meeting  was  dras- 
tically affected  by  two  recent  public 
statements  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  One  was  A.  Philip 
Randolph's  declaration  that  he  person- 
ally would  advise  young  men — Negroes 
and  whites — to  demonstrate  their  oppo- 
sition to  racial  segregation  by  refusing 
to  register  for  service.  The  other  was 
by  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  upholding  racial  segrega- 
tion as  necessary  to  army  morale  and 
military  efficiency. 

My  task  as  chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  by  no  means  simple,  because  in  ad- 
dition to  representing  the  National 
Urban  League  as  its  Executive  Secre- 
tary, I  had  previously  served  as  special 
advisor  to  Mr.  Forrestal  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  was  cur- 
rently acting  as  special  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  But  I  made  it 
clear  that  in  my  conference  role  I  was 
merely  a  Negro  citizen  deeply  con- 
cerned with  racial  inequities  in  the 
armed  forces  of  a  great  democracy. 

My  opening  statement  declared  the 
meeting  to  be  neither  "a  mere  protest 
gathering,"  nor  "a  politely  ceremonious 
occasion,"  but  an  opportunity  for  the 
defense  chiefs  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  thoughtful  and  representative  opinion 
among  Negroes  on  the  armed  forces; 
for  military  officials  to  present  any  prob- 
lems involved  in  democratizing  the 
services;  and  for  exchange  of  sugges- 
tions for  solving  those  problems. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  General 
Eisenhower  himself  had  authorized  the 
shifting  of  Negro  troops  from  the  sup- 
ply services  into  the  front  lines  in  small 
units  mingled  almost  indiscriminately 

*  The  participants  in  the  conference  included 
four  attorneys,  Sadie  T.  M.  Alexander,  Philadel- 
phia; Charles  Houston,  Washington;  Loren  Miller, 
Los  Angeles;  Truman  K.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Chicago; 
three  college  presidents,  John  W.  Davis,  West 
Virginia  State;  Mordecai  Johnson,  Howard;  Ben- 
jamin E.  Mays,  Morehouse;  two  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. P.  B.  Young,  Jr.,  Norfolk  Journal  and 
Guide:  Ira  Lewis,  Pittsburgh  Courier;  together 
with  Bishop  J.  W.  Gregg  of  the  A.M.E.  Church; 
tke  Rev.  John  H.  Johnson,  New  York;  Hopson 
.  Reynolds,  Negro  Elks;  Channing  H.  Tobias, 
Phelps-Stokes  Foundation;  Georze  L.  P  Weaver 
CIO;  Roy  Wilkins,  NAACP. 


— By  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Urban  League, 

•»• 

with  similar  units  of  white  combat 
troops.  Observers  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  this  departure  from  previous 
military  practice  an  impressive  success. 

My  statement  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  defense  secretariat  to  break 
the  "blockade  of  uniformed  resistance" 
and  concluded  by  warning  that  "unless 
definitive  action  is  produced  .  .  .  the 
net  result  of  this  meeting  will  be  worse 
than  a  mere  waste  of  time.  .  .  .  For 
such  failure  will  give  encouragement  to 
those  voices  .  .  .  which  deride  the  insis- 
tence of  Negro  leadership  that  their  race 
can,  and  will,  gain  its  goal  of  equal 
citizenship  in  this  American  democracy." 

Whether  the  meeting  was  actually  a 
waste  of  time  remains  to  be  seen.  Cer- 
tainly no  "definitive  action"  '  was  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Forrestal  or  any 
of  his  aides  who  spent  a  total  of  nine 
hours  in  discussion  (frequently  heated) 
with  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Forrestal  declared  he  intended 
to  work  quietly  and  gradually  as  he  had 
in  the  navy  toward  elimination  of  re- 
maining instances  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  in  all  branches  of  the  armed 
services.  He  held  that  no  official  di- 
rective or  staff  shake-up  would  auto- 
matically produce  the  results  demanded. 

Assistant  Navy  Secretary  Brown  re- 
ferred to  the  present  official  policy  of 
the  navy  as  forbidding  either  racial  dis- 
crimination or  segregation.  He  pointed 
to  approximately  5,000  Negroes  in  the 
regular  Navy's  general  services,  and  the 
fact  that  four  Negro  officers  are  now 
commissioned  in  the  regular  navy  and 
assigned  to  command  of  both  white  and 
Negro  servicemen. 

Assistant  Air  Secretary  Zuckert  de- 
scribed the  present  policy  of  the  air 
forces  as  "minimum  segregation,"  but 
declared  that  the  separation  of  the  air 
forces  from  army  jurisdiction  affords 
opportunity  for  progressive  elimination 
of  these  practices  "as  conditions  permit." 

But  Army  Secretary  Royall  was  blunt 
and  unmoving.  He  referred  to  the 
much  discussed  report  of  the  military 
committee  headed  by  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Gillem,  which  studied  racial  prac- 


tices and  policies  during  World  War 
II  and  offered  recommendations  for  a 
"permanent"  peacetime  army  policy. 

"Military  experience  and  expediency," 
Mr.  Royall  urged,  "require  segregation 
at  least  at  the  company  level.  Other- 
wise, the  resistance  of  whites  to  enforced 
association  with  Negroes  would  upset 
army  routines."  With  much  earnestness 
but  less  tact,  he  assured  the  conferees 
that  he  "knew  Negroes"  and  was  cer- 
tain that  continued  segregation  would 
affect  neither  their  loyalty  nor  their 
willingness  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  conferees  replied  sharply  that  the 
army  had  not  interpreted  the  recommen- 
dations of  General  Gillem's  committee 
correctly  nor  followed  them  honestly. 
All  the  army's  limited  experience  with 
non-segregated  activities  had  argued  for 
abolition,  not  retention,  of  segregation. 
The  question  was  not  that  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Negroes  to  their  country,  but  of 
their  country's  loyalty  to  democratic 
ideals  and  practice.  By  sinking  its  mili- 
tary practices  to  the  lowest,  rather  than 
raising  them  to  the  highest  level  of  cus- 
toms prevailing  throughout  the  country, 
"the  army  does  severe  violence  to  the 
Negro  as  a  citizen,"  Mordecai  Johnson 
declared. 


T, 


HE    DISCUSSION    AND    ARGUMENT    CON- 

tinued  throughout  the  day.  To  Mr. 
Forrestal,  who  came  in  at  the  close,  the 
conferees  were  less  curt  than  they  had 
been  with  Mr.  Royall,  but  equally  in- 
cisive. The  conferees'  opinion  continued 
to  be  that  segregation  in  any  part  of 
the  defense  services  is  unnecessary,  an 
unforgivable  violation  of  democratic 
ideals. 

Their  urgent  advice  was  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  the  President, 
accept  responsibility  for  breaking  the 
back  of  continued  military  resistance  to 
any  change  in  policy,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  this  end.  The 
conferees  would  be  glad  to  return,  they 
declared,  to  discuss  specific  ways  of 
eliminating  segregation.  But  they  de- 
clined to  be  available  as  individuals  or 
as  a  group  to  help  make  any  system  of 
segregation  work  more  efficiently.  Sec- 
retary Forrestal  was  appreciative,  the 
conferees  polite.  And  so  the  day  ended. 


JUNE    1948 
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Recruiting  for  Mental  Health 


Need  outruns  supply  three  to  one  or  five  to  one,  maybe  a  hundred  to  one  as 
with  psychiatric  nurses,  and  this  tells  of  emergency  steps  to  meet  the  lack. 


THERE  ARE  ABOUT  4,500  TRAINED 
psychiatrists  in  the  entire  United 
States.  It  has  been  conservatively  es- 
timated that  we  must  have  at  least 
14,000  if  we  are  to  meet  adequately 
the  mental  health  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mental  health  personnel  in  other 
categories  is  equally  scarce.  We  have 
only  1,500  trained  clinical  psycholo- 
gists. We  could  use  10,000.  We  have 
about  3,000  psychiatric  social  workers. 
We  need  at  least  four  times  that  num- 
ber. There  are  only  a  scattering  of 
psychiatric  nurses  in  the  entire  coun- 
try; we  could  use,  according  to  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, 47,000!  As  for  occupational 
therapists,  psychiatric  aides,  and 
other  mental  health  personnel,  the 
disparity  between  those  available  and 
those  needed  is  just  as  great. 

A  contributing  factor  to  this  con- 
dition has  been  the  grossly  inade- 
quate facilities  for  graduate  training. 
In  1946  there  were  only  193  hospitals 
in  this  country  offering  graduate 
training  in  psychiatry.  While  they 
could  provide  for  1,297  residents,  the 
majority  of  these  centers  offer  only 
one  year  of  training,  although  three 
years  are  required  for  certification. 
Moreover,  shortage  of  staff  seriously 
handicapped  both  supervision  and 
training.  In  the  other  mental  health 
disciplines,  training  facilities  have 
been  equally  limited.  Schools  of  so- 
cial work  could  graduate  only  about 
two  hundred  psychiatric  caseworkers 
a  year.  And  a  mere  handful  of  clini- 
cal psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatric nurses  were  be- 
ing turned  out. 

Two  years  ago,  in  July 
1946,  was  enacted  the 
National  Mental  Health 
Act  which  set  up  a  pro- 
gram "to  improve  the 
mental  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States" 
and  delegated  the  job  to 
the  United  States  Public 


DR.  ROBERT  H.  FELIX     . 

Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  That  was  a  great  milestone 
toward  insuring  to  the  American  peo- 
ple their  rightful  heritage  of  mental 
health,  but  it  also  emphasized  distress- 
ingly the  shortage  here  referred  to. 
The  Mental  Health  Act,  through  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid,  authorized 
a  three-pronged  attack  in  the  battle 
for  mental  health.  The  Public  Health 
Service  was  directed: 

— to  foster  research  into  the  causes, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of 
mental  disorders; 

— to  promote  training  and  instruction 
in  the  field  of  mental  health; 

— and  to  assist  the  states  in  develop- 
ing mental  health  services  in  their  com- 
munities. 


T, 


HE     LACK     OF     TRAINED     PEOPLE     WAS 

crippling  to  prompt  accomplishment, 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  obstacle. 
Here  was  a  great  new  opportunity 
for  meeting  a  recognized  need,  and 
states  were  impeded  because  they 
hadn't  the  clinical,  consultation,  and 
other  professional  staffs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Something  had  to  be 
done — and  done  quickly.  The  imme- 
diate problem  was  the  training  of  as 
many  people  as  possible  without  com- 
promising the  quality  of  training,  and 
the  solution  rested  ultimately  on  the 
Public  Health  Service. 
Schools,  hospitals,  and  other  train- 


— Two  years  before  passage  of  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act,  Dr.  Felix  became  chief  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Division  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  in  that  crucial 
position  he  still  remains.  No  man  has  had  such  in- 
timate opportunity  for  knowing  of  the  great  venture's 
formulation  and  application.  He  described  the  early 
stages  in  "The  Battle  Is  Joined,"  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1947. 


ing  centers  were  notified  of  the  train- 
ing grants  authorized  and  of  the  way 
to  apply.  The  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council,  which  serves  in  a 
consultative  capacity  to  the  Surgeon 
General  and  must  recommend  the 
award  of  all  grants,  decided  that  for 
the  first  year  of  the  program  only 
schools  offering  graduate  education 
in  the  four  mental  health  specialty 
fields — psychiatry,  clinical  psychology, 
psychiatric  social  work,  and  psychiat- 
tric  nursing — should  be  eligible  for 
grants,  although  it  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple that  medical  schools  wishing  to 
improve  their  undergraduate  training 
in  psychiatry  might  also  be  eligible. 
One  of  the  most  serious  bottlenecks 
was  the  lack  of  teachers  and  other  su- 
pervisors, and  in  giving  priority  to 
schools  offering  specialty  training,  the 
aim  was  the  earliest  possible  output 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  consult- 
tants. 

Applications  for  grants  came  flow- 
ing in.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  were  received  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  (July  1947  to  July  1948),  their 
requests  for  grants  and  stipends 
amounting  to  almost  $5,000,000.  Of 
these,  107  grants  and  458  stipends, 
amounting  to  almost  $2,500,000,  were 
approved  by  the  advisory  council 
when  it  met  on  April  1,  1947. 

In     July,     Congress     appropriated 
about  $1,600,000  for  training  and  re- 
search for  fiscal  1948  (of  which  $470,- 
000  was  allocated  for  research  grants 
and  research  fellowships).  It  was  ob- 
vious that  many  schools  whose  appli- 
cations    were     approved 
would  have  to  go  with- 
out assistance,  and  other 
requests  be   cut.     In  the 
end,    59    training    grants 
were  awarded  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1948:  22  in  psy- 
chiatry, 18  in  clinical  psy- 
chology, 10  in  psychiatric 
social  work,  and  9  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing. 
The  award  of  stipends 
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to  graduate  students  has  been  another 
recruiting  means.  The  almost  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  graduate  training  has 
been  one  o£  the  greatest  hindrances  in 
the  mental  health  field.  Medical 
school  undergraduate  training,  it  is 
estimated,  costs  a  student  from  $2,500 
to  $4,000  a  year.  After  four  years  of 
that,  the  prospective  psychiatrist  has 
to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  a  general 
internship  and  three  years  in  psychi- 
atric training.  Many  good  people  have 
had  to  give  up  the  struggle.  To  en- 
courage capable  students  in  the  men- 
tal health  field,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status,  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act  authorized  stipends  to 
qualified  people,  the  maximum  num- 
ber each  year  to  be  determined  by 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1948, 
227  training  stipends  have  been 
awarded  to  graduate  students:  41  in 
clinical  psychology,  46  in  psychiatric 
social  work,  58  in  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing, and  82  in  psychiatry.  Stipends 
range  from  $1,200  to  $2,400  in  the 
first  three  categories  and  from  $2,000 
to  $3,600  for  psychiatrists,  amount  de- 
pending upon  the  level  of  training 
for  which  the  applicant  is  eligible, 
the  awards  being  paid  through  the 
institutions  collaborating  in  the  train- 
ing program. 

Recipients  of  these  training  stipends 
are  under  no  obligation  to  accept  em- 
ployment later  with  the  Public 
Health  Service;  neither  does  the  Serv- 
ice accept  responsibility  for  their  em- 
ployment. 

hp 

•*•       AT1ENTS    CAN    ONLY    BE    CURED    BY 

trained  people,"  wrote  Dr.  George 
Preston.  ("The  New  Public  Psychia- 
try." Mental  Hygiene,  April  1947.) 
"They  can  be  cured  at  home  or  in 
tents  or  barns  or  crowded  wards,  if 
there  are  enough  trained  people  to 
spend  enough  time  with  each  pa- 
tient." 

The  results  thus  far  have  been  very 
encouraging.  More  students  are  in 
training  than  could  otherwise  have 
hoped  to  be,  and  teachers  are  becom- 
ing available  much  faster.  Eager  to 
participate  in  the  program,  many 
schools  are  exerting  themselves  to  im- 
prove their  standards  of  training. 
Others,  given  impetus  by  federal 
funds,  are  trying  out  new  ventures 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
icmain  in  the  idea  stage  and  which 
now  may  lead  to  more  fruitful 
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methods  of  training. 

The  extent  of  next 
year's  training  pro- 
gram will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of 
funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1949.  In  the 
meantime  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council 
has  recommended 
that  in  the  award- 
ing of  grants  em- 
phasis be  placed  first, 
on  the  improvement 
of  existing  training 
programs,  i.e.,  im- 
provement of  the 
quality  of  training  without  necessar- 
ily increasing  the  number  of  students 
being  trained;  second,  on  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs,  i.e.,  on  the 
production  of  more  trained  special- 
ists thaij  can  now  be  supplied  by 
any  of  the  present  institutions  offer- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  training; 
and  third,  on  the  establishment  of 
training  facilities  in  institutions  where 
training  does  not  now  exist. 

Complicating  the  training  picture 
is  the  problem  of  regional  need.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  existing  train- 
ing centers  are  concentrated  for  the 
most  part  in  a  few  geographic  areas, 
while  other  areas  are  barren.  The 
council  is  concerned  to  provide 
trained,  competent  personnel  for  all 
regions.  To  achieve  this,  the  council 
recommended  that  in  the  grants  for 
1949  a  percentage  of  the  funds  be 
utilized  according  to  regional  needs. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  program 
deserves  mention,  though  it  is  still  in 
the  idea  stage.  The  council  has  given 
much  thought  to  the  need  for  inte- 
grating the  training  of  the  psychia- 
trist, the  clinical  psychologist,  the 
psychiatric  social  worker,  and  the 
psychiatric  nurse  to  equip  them  bet- 
ter for  teamwork  together.  It  is  felt 
that  a  program  of  interprofessional 
education,  not  only  through  organ- 
ized curricular  activities,  but  through 
the  interchange  of  viewpoint,  techni- 
cal knowledge,  and  common  aims 
in  professional  psychiatric  practice, 
should  have  very  beneficial  results  in 
the  mental  health  field. 


o, 


NE    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    OB- 

jectives,  though  not  immediately  re- 
lated to  the  production  of  specialized 


personnel,  is  to  im- 
prove the  undergrad- 
uate teaching  of  psy- 
chiatry in  medical 
schools.  At  present, 
not  more  than  half  of 
the  medical  schools 
in  this  country  pre- 
sent psychiatry  to 
students  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  In  a 
total  curriculum  of 
about  5,000  hours  in 
the  four  years  of 
medical  school,  only 
2  to  3  percent  are  al- 
lotted to  the  teaching 
of  psychiatry.  Fre- 
quently a  course  is  "tacked  on"  at 
some  point,  perhaps  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  without  any  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  integrate  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  program.  As  a  result, 
when  he  goes  out  into  practice  the 
young  doctor  is  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  that  bulk  of  his  patients 
whose  complaints  are  of  emotional 
origin.  Yet  of  the  patients  who 
come  to  the  doctor's  office,  it  is  esti- 
mated from  30  to  60  percent  fall  into 
this  category. 

The  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council  has  recommended 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  if  enough 
funds  are  available,  grants  be  awarded 
to  Class  A  medical  schools  for  the 
development  and  stimulation  of  psy- 
chiatric teaching  of  undergraduates. 
The  training  program  is  aimed  not 
merely  to  recruit  students  to  the  men- 
tal health  field;  it  hopes  to  attract  the 
best.  Medical  students  have  been  no- 
toriously reluctant  to  enter  psychiatry. 
There  have  been  many  reasons  for 
this,  not  least  of  which  has  been  their 
poor  orientation  to  psychiatry  as  it 
has  been  conventionally  presented. 
To  encourage  the  ablest  students  to 
choose  psychiatry  for  their  career,  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council  also  has  recommended  that 
for  1949  the  Public  Health  Service 
make  funds  available  to  as  many 
Class  A  medical  schools  as  possible 
for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to 
the  best  member  of  the  senior  class, 
as  selected  by  the  faculty,  who  wishes 
to  specialize  in  psychiatry.  The  schol- 
arships will  be  awarded  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  a  year's  internship, 
the  student  then  selecting  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  wishes  to  receive 
his  training,  his  choice  to  be  approved 
by  the  council. 
Psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists, 
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psychiatric  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chiatric nurses  compose  only  one 
corps  in  the  army  of  mental  health. 
Equally  necessary  is  the  enlistment  of 
other  professional  personnel.  The 
general  medical  practitioner,  for  ex- 
ample, is  in  an  especially  strategic 
position  to  prevent  serious  mental  ill- 
ness. In  many  instances  he  sees  the 
patient  at  a  crucial  time,  when  the 
difference  between  understanding  the 
patient's  emotional  problems  and  ig- 
noring them,  between  good  treatment 
and  poor,  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween mental  health  and  mental  ill- 
ness. Properly  trained,  he  can  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  mental  illness. 
Improved  psychiatric  training  of  all 
medical  students  will,  it  is  hoped, 
equip  future  practitioners  eventually 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  deal 
effectively  themselves  with  patients 
showing  mild  emotional  disturbances. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  beginnings 
in  this  direction.  A  number  of  state 
mental  health  authorities  in  coopera- 
tion with  professional  groups  have 
sponsored  institutes  for  physicians  on 
the  mental  aspects  of  illness  and  con- 
valescence. One  such  was  the  Insti- 
tute in  Psychosomatic  Medicine  and 
Mental  Hygiene  for  general  practi- 
tioners held  last  February  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Kentucky  •  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. A  similar  institute  was  held  in 
April  in  Richmond,  Virginia;  among 
others,  Massachusetts  and  Colorado 
are  planning  institutes  in  the  near 
future. 
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HE     PROFOUND     INFLUENCE     OF     ELE- 

mentary  school  teachers  upon  the  per- 
sonalities of  their,  children  makes 
their  recruitment  an  urgent  "must"  in 
the  battle  for  mental  health.  In  their 
training  programs  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  they  will  be  dealing  with 


total  personalities,  and  that  they  must 
be  as  concerned  with  their  pupils' 
emotional  well-being  as  with  their  re- 
membering the  date  of  die  Battle  of 
Hastings.  Moreover,  by  recognizing 
symptoms  of  maladjustment,  whether 
in  the  guise  of  truanting,  bullying,  or 
in  the  less  obvious  form  of  undue 
timidity  and  fearfulness,  teachers  can 
be  a  potent  force  in  the  prevention  of 
possible  mental  illness  later.  Some- 
times they  can  help  the  child  through 
their  own  efforts,  or,  if  the  child's 
difficulties  are  beyond  their  ability, 
they  should  know  enough  to  refer 
him  for  specialized  services. 

Ministers,  lawyers,  judges,  nurses, 
social  workers,  probation  officers,  and 
the  like  must  also  be  recruited.  Nearly 
all  professional  workers  in  the  com- 
munity need  to  be  imbued  with  a 
mental  hygiene  point  of  view  so  that 
they  may  deal  intelligently  and  wisely 
with  the  sick,  troubled,  and  «nhappy 
folk  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. Prevention  of  serious  mental  ill- 
ness lies  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
their  hands  as  in  those  of  the  mental 
health  specialists  since  they  are  often 
in  a  position  to  see  emotionally  and 
socially  maladjusted  persons  in  an 
early  stage,  when  the  chances  for 
cure  are  greatest. 

The  national  program  has  brought 
to  the  forefront  the  need  for  training 
health  and  welfare  workers  in  mental 
health  and  has  stimulated  the  states 
to  act  in  this  direction.  A  number  of 
states  are  utilizing  part  of  their  grant- 
in-aid  funds  for  seminars,  institutes, 
and  other  educational  programs. 

Our  citizens  as  a  whole,  perhaps, 
are  the  most  crucial  group  to  be  re- 
cruited, since  the  success  of  the  mental 
health  program  in  the  final  analysis 
rests  upon  them.  The  average  citizen 
must  be  given  the  facts  about  mental 
health. 

While  most  people  now  have  some 
knowledge  of  physical  hygiene,  few 
know  even  the  basic  principles  of 
mental  health.  Moreover,  a  host  of 
misconceptions  about  mental  illness 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  as  evidenced  by  the  stigma  still 
attached  to  being  a  mental  patient. 


Mental  hygiene  societies,  civic  groups, 
churches,  women's  clubs,  business,  la- 
bor, and  other  citizen  organizations 
can  do  much  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion among  their  members  which 
would  help  them  understand  them- 
selves better  and  improve  their  rela- 
tionships with  each  other. 

Some  of  the  goals  of  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  for  the  next  ten 
vears  can  be  reasonably,  though  of 
necessity  in  general  terms,  be  stated 
as: 

Improvement  of  our  diagnostic  and 
case-finding  tools  with  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping their  reliability  and  validity 
and  their  application  to  masses  of  the 
population. 

Significant  increase  in  supplying  an 
adequate  number  of  trained  personnel 
in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

The  establishment  of  minimal  psy- 
chiatric services  in  at  least  our  larger 
communities. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation resulting  in  removing  die  stigma 
from  mental  illness  and  informing  the 
public  concerning  basic  mental  health 
principles. 

Establishment  of  courses  in  mental 
hygiene  in  the  majority  of  training  cen- 
ters for  school  teachers. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  amount 
of  new  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  emotional  disorders. 

The  orientation  of  general  practition- 
ers throughout  the  country  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  patients  not  requiring 
the  services  of  a  specialist. 


T, 


HE    1;1GHT    FOR    MENTAL     HEALTH     IS 

everyone's  fight.  Every  citizen  has  a 
job  to  do.  Your  federal  government 
may  provide  funds  and  counsel  when 
requested  but  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  campaign  for  mental  health  de- 
pends upon  teamwork — teamwork  be- 
tween states,  communities,  and  pro- 
fessional and  lay  groups.  Only  by  such 
teamwork  can  we  attain  and  keep 
teal  mental  health  for  all. 
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Homes  Instead  of  Hospitals 

Mental  patients — thousands  of  them  each  year — make  notable  gains  in 
health  and  happiness  under  the  family  care  system  now  used  by  ten  states. 

GEORGE  KENT 


ANNIE  STOOD  FOR  HOURS  LOOKING 
down  into  the  courtyard,  mut- 
tering and  "picking  devils  off  the  win- 
dow." Her  hair  hung  down  to  her 
hips,  her  dress  was  on  backward.  An 
elderly  woman,  for  seven  years  she 
had  talked  only  to  herself,  done  no 
work,  taken  no  part  in  the  community 
life  which  a  New  York  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  provided. 

One  day  the  doctors  checked  her 
records  and  said  she  could  go.  A  so- 
cial worker  drove  her  to  a  small  farm 
not  many  miles  away.  Officially  she 
was  still  a  patient  on  the  hospital 
rolls,  but  now  she  was  an  extramural 
case,  a  patient  on  family  care. 

Run  by  a  placid,  motherly  woman, 
the  farm  was  a  friendly  place,  with  a 
garden  and  chickens.  For  some  time 
Annie  sat  muttering  to  herself  under 
a  tree,  coming  into  the  house  only  to 
eat  and  sleep.  But  a  month  of  having 
her  own  room  and  receiving  personal 
attention  in  a  family  group  did  for 
her  what  years  in  the  institution  had 
failed  to  do.  When  the  social  worker 
called  again,  Annie  pulled  up  a  chair 
for  her  visitor.  It  was  her  first  social 
gesture  since  leaving  her  own  home. 

A  year  later  she  was  talking  freely 
— although  slowly — with  friends  and 
strangers,  accompanying  her  adopted 
family  to  the  movies  and  church  so- 
cials, doing  her  own  shopping.  Her 
hair  and  dress  were  neat.  She  had  not 
quite  forgotten  the  "devils"  but  the 
farmer's  wife  kept  her  too  busy  to 
think  of  them.  In  the  words  of  Hester 
B.  Crutcher,  director  of  social  work 
for  New  York's  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hgyiene,  "She  is 
still  ill,  but  she  is  not  the 
forlorn  person  she  used 
to  be,  completely  isolated 
from  others." 

Today,  nine  states 
and  three  Canadian  prov- 
inces employ  the  family 
care  method  as  a  definite 
technique  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill. 


Massachusetts,  borrowing  the  idea 
from  Europe,  began  it  in  1885,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Thirties  that  appre- 
ciable numbers  of  patients  were  able 
to  profit  by  its  use.  Over  the  years, 
some  35,000  mental  patients  in  this 
country  and  Canada  have  received 
family  care. 

Under  this  program,  selected  pa- 
tients are  taken  out  of  hospitals  and 
placed  in  private  homes  to  be  cared 
for  by  families  chosen  by  social  work- 
ers for  their  kindliness  and  common 
sense.  Naturally,  these  patients  are 
the  quiet  cases  with  no  embarrassing 
oddities.  Violent,  destructive,  aggres- 
sive, or  suicidal  patients  and  those 
with  marked  erode  tendencies  are  not 
placed.  More  than  25  percent  are  over 
seventy  years  of  age;  44  percent  are 
between  fifty-five  and  seventy. 

Psychiatric  social  workers  visit 
patients  in  these  homes  every  week 
or  two,  to  see  that  the  food  is  good, 
the  individual  happy,  and  the  work 
that  he  is  doing  right  from  the  thera- 
peutic viewpoint.  If  not,  the  place- 
ment ends  then  and  there. 

Physicians  also  visit  the  homes, 
but  at  longer  intervals.  So  careful  is 
the  supervision  that  today,  after  more 
than  fifty  years  of  experience,  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  any  member 
of  a  family  being  hurt  by  a  mental 
boarder.  And  the  number  of  patients 
who  have  asked  to  be  returned  to 
hospitalization  is  almost  zero. 

Most  of  them  are  delighted  with  the 
change.  Even  in  the  best  run  institu- 
tions there  are  regimentation  and  re- 


straint; many  inmates  are  truculent 
and  uncooperative,  angry,  bewildered. 
Life  with  a  family  represents  freedom, 
a  release  from  "prison."  Often  and 
unexpectedly,  those  who  failed  to  re- 
spond to  hospital  treatment  get  well. 

Of  approximately  7,000  now  receiv- 
ing family  care  in 
North  America,  all 
but  a  small  percentage 
— who  are  returned  to 
the  hospitals  —  have 
shown  marked  im- 
provement. Accepted 
for  what  they  are, 
given  no  tasks  beyond 
their  capacity,  and  re- 
lieved of  the  stigma 
attached  to  confine- 
ment in  an  institution, 
they  have  learned  to 
live  harmoniously 
with  other  people  — 
and  are  the  happier 
for  it. 

In  Ontario  the  meth- 
od has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  be- 

Gheel's  St.  Dimphna, 
whose  legend  made  the 
mental  patient  a  man 


— The  author  recently  visited  Europe's  most  celebrated 
colony  for  the  mentally  ill  at  Gheel,  Belgium,  and  on 
his  return  investigated  the  American  version  of  the 
Belgian  plan.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
book  "Foster  Home  Care  for  Mental  Patients,"  (pub- 
lished in  1944  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  New 
York)  by  Hester  B.  Crutcher,  director  of  social  work, 
State  of  New  York  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
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"Hospital  restraint"  is  the  term  for  the  strap.  Family  care  has  cured  similar 


cases. 


ing  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Out  of  a  daily  average  of  485  pa- 
tients on  home  care,  51  were  dis- 
charged in  a  single  year.  These  were 
continuous  cases— those  not  expected 
to  improve — and  their  recovery  was 
a  sort  of  miracle. 

Equally  good  results  are  reported 
in  the  United  States.  In  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  the  percentage  of  re- 
covery, with  a  somewhat  smaller 
group,  was  422  percent.  In  Rochester, 
New  York,  where  homes  were  found 
in  the  city  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
hospital,  recovery  was  50  percent.  The 
majority  of  these  cases  were  placed 
for  purely  therapeutic  reasons;  hence 
improvement  and  release  were  antici- 
pated in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases.  In  New  York  State,  recovery  of 
family  care  patients  averaged  30  per- 
cent higher  than  those  in  institutions. 
And  to  the  doctors'  surprise,  some  14 
percent  of  those  for  whom  no  im- 
provement was  expected  were  dis- 
charged as  convalescent  or  recovered. 

With  patients  who  have  had  in- 
sulin or  electric  shock  treatment,  fam- 
ily care  is  often  a  must  prescription, 
particularly  with  adolescents.  Such 
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cases  risk  a  relapse  if  sent  back  at 
once  to  their  homes  and  the  malad- 
justments within  the  family  life 
which,  in  so  many  instances,  started 
the  emotional  disturbance.  A  foster 
home  where  they  get  sympathetic 
handling  helps  them  adjust  gradu- 
ally to  life  on  the  outside. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  popu- 
lation of  our  mental  hospitals  has 
doubled;  they  are  crowded  from  30 
to  40  percent  beyond  capacity.  Hence 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  doctor 
to  give  each  patient  the  attention  he 
needs.  The  solution  lies,  experts  agree, 
not  in  new  and  costly  hospitals  but 
in  clearing  the  wards  of  patients 
whose  symptoms  have  abated,  or  who 
have  settled  down  to  living  quietly 
with  their  delusions.  In  other  words, 
family  care. 

"I 

IF    THIS     METHOD    WERE     USED    MORE 

widely,"  said  Dr.  Frederick  Mac- 
Curdy,  commissioner  of  mental  hy- 
giene for  the  state  of  New  York, 
"a  great  many  beds  could  be  released 
for  other  patients  who  are  much  more 
in  need  of  the  highly  specialized  serv- 


ice  offered   by   our   hospitals." 

Another  advantage  is  that  the 
scheme  costs  only  75  to  80  percent  as 
much  as  institutional  care,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  saving  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  new  buildings  where  each 
bed  costs  about  $4,000.  Were  it  to 
come  into  wider  use,  taxpayers  would 
be  saved  millions  of  dollars. 

"Even  if  it  were  twice  as  expensive," 
says  Dr.  Frank  I.  Tallman,  formerly 
commissioner  of  mental  hygiene  for 
Ohio,  "and  meant  a  greater  burden  on 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  citizens,  it 
would  be  worthwhile." 


Y. 


ET     AT    THE     MOMENT    ONLY     ABOUT 

2  percent,  instead  of  a  possible  10 
to  15  percent  of  patients,  are  given  its 
advantages.  One  great  obstacle  to  its 
spread  is  public  misunderstanding  and 
terror  of  the  mentally  ill,  a  feeling 
fed  by  such  newspaper  headlines  as: 
"Maniac  Strangles  Child"  or  "Woman 
Tortured  by  Madman." 

"If  we  understand,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear,"  Dr.  Charles  E.  Niles, 
supervising  psychiatrist  of  New 
York's  Hudson  River  State  Hospital, 
told  me,  as  we  visited  homes  where 
patients  were  being  cared  for.  "These 
patients  are  sick,  not  savage.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  they  will  hurt  themselves, 
not  you,  the  public." 

All  patients  placed  with  fami-lies 
have  been  under  careful  observation, 
some  for  as  long  as  a  year.  Moreover, 
their  condition  is  checked  regularly 
by  the  visiting  social  workers  and 
physicians.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  mental 
patients  approach  a  state  of  severe 
emotional  disturbance  gradually;  in- 
variably they  betray  it  through  easily 
recognizable  signs  such  as  general  rest- 
lessness and  increasing  inability  to 
sleep. 

Recently  I  visited  a  number  of  these 
homes  in  New  York.  All  the  care- 
takers were  middle-aged  women,  some 
of  them  frail  and  delicate.  All  con- 
fessed that  at  the  beginning  they  were 
a  little  frightened.  Within  a  fort- 
night they  had  overcome  their  fears 
and  saw  their  guests  as  just  so  many 
unfortunates. 

One  woman,  who  was  the  first  in 
her  town  to  open  her  home  to  the 
mentally  ill,  reported  that  her  neigh- 
bors stopped  calling  and  even  cut  her 
on  the  street.  But  after  watching 
women  guests  sitting  cozily  in  the 
yard,  weeding  the  garden,  or  gather- 
ing eggs,  the  village  capitulated. 
Other  families  applied  to  the  hospital 
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for  the  privilege  of  boarding  patients. 

It  was  raining  when  I  got  to  one 
house  and  all  the  patients  were  in- 
doors. One  woman  was  hard  at  work 
fashioning  tulips  of  red  and  yellow 
crepe  paper.  Another  was  embroider- 
ing. A  third  was  reading.  A  fourth 
listened  raptly  to  a  radio  soap  opera. 
Six  bird  cages  with  canaries  in  full 
song  hung  from  the  ceiling.  In  this 
neighborhood,  practically  every  third 
person  is  a  patient  from  a  mental  hos- 
pital. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  give  the 
new  family  some  insight  into  the  men- 
tal quirks  of  each  patient.  Even  the 
darkest,  most  obdurate  case  has  mo- 
ments when  he  is  "accessible,"  that 
is,  lucid  and  able  to  accept  advice  and 
instruction. 

A  resourceful  widow  watched  her 
cases  until  she  found  them  in  a  mood 
to  listen,  then  seized  the  opportunity 
to  get  them  to  make  a  practical  con- 
tribution of  some  kind  to  the  home. 

One  old  woman  began  making  a 
patchwork  quilt  "to  keep  her  warm." 
Another  was  painfully  learning  to 
crochet  with  string  because  "the  room 
needed  ornament."  A  third  was  work- 
ing in  the  garden  because  "the  view 
was  too  bleak."  Soon  the  house  was 
a  hive  of  workers,  intent  on  their  jobs 
because  they  were  sure  their  labors 
were  essential  to  the  home's  well  be- 
ing. 

"Although  some  of  them  were 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  reality," 
said  Miss  Crutcher,  "these  patients 
had  a  share  in  making  the  home, 
and  their  attitudes  toward  each  other 
reflected  the  security  and  satisfaction 
they  felt." 

One  of  the  best  homes — on  a  large 
fruit  and  fox  farm — was  obtained  by 
a  patient  who,  with  the  doctor's  per- 
mission, advertised:  "I  am  tired  of 
being  shut  up  in  a  hospital  and 
would  like  to  live  in  a  good  home 
with  a  nice  family  like  other  people." 
A  farm  woman  replied,  the  home  was 
approved  by  the  psychiatric  social 
worker,  and  the  patient-advertiser 
moved  in.  The  hospital  released  her 
as  recovered  at  the  end  of  a  year,  but 
she  likes  the  farm  so  well  she  con- 
tinues to  live  there. 


CARETAKERS    QUICKLY    DISCOVER    THAT 

apart  from  a  kink  in  the  mental  pro- 
cesses, the  deranged  are  decent,  cour- 
teous, often  even  lovable  persons.  One 
patient,  formerly  a  professional  mu- 
sician, was  placed  with  a  family  in 


a  rural  community.  There  she  served 
as  organist  in  the  church.  Under  the 
warm  appreciation  of  the  people  for 
whom  she  played,  the  woman  re- 
gained her  mental  stability  and  has 
never  had  to  return  to  the  hospital. 
Unless  the  individual  is  self-suffi- 
cient financially,  families  with  board- 
ing patients  receive  $30  to  $50  monthly 
for  each  from  the  state  or  province. 
When  patients  find  work  outside  the 
home,  the  money  they  earn  is  their 
own.  Where,  without  undue  strain, 
they  can  earn  enough  to  support 
themselves  and  adjust  to  normal  liv- 
ing, they  are  considered  able  to  re- 
sume their  places  in  society. 


T, 


HE    MOST    CELEBRATED    EXAMPLE     OF 

how  a  family  care  system  works  is 
the  Belgian  town  of  Gheel,  known 
for  more  than  1,000  years  as  the  city 
of  the  insane.  Here  are  no  melancholy 
piles  of  masonry  with  barred  windows 
and  guards,  no  straitjackets,  no 
padded  cells,  no  manacles.  The  men- 
tally ill — about  3,000  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,000 — lounge  in  the  pub- 
lic squares,  roam  the  streets  afoot  and 
on  bicycles.  Wherever  they  stay  they 
work— deliver  groceries,  carry  luggage 
at  the  railway  station,  play  with  the 
children,  help  prepare  meals,  wash 
clothes,  milk  cows,  work  crops — and 
the  labor  is  also  therapy.  There  are 
only  two  rules:  they  must  report  for 
meals  and  they  must  be  in  before 
dark. 

I  watched  one  woman,  her  frock 
curiously  adorned  with  buttons,  rib- 
bon, and  bits  of  cloth,  stroll  down 
the  center  of  the  street  while  vehicles 
turned  out  to  avoid  her  and  refrained 
from  honking  their  horns.  No  one 
turned  around  to  stare,  no  little  boys 
jeered  or  hooted.  For  generations  the 
normal  citizens  of  Gheel  have  lived 
en  famille  with  the  insane,  whose  ec- 
centricities now  arouse  no  emotion, 
not  even  curiosity. 

"Gheel  affirms  at  all  times  that  the 
mental  patient  is  a  man,"  said  Dr. 
G.  Vermeylen,  of  the  University  of 
Brussels,  "and  a  pitiable  man  among 
others,  since  he  was  hurt  in  the  most 
delicate  and  noble  part  of  his  being." 

The  Gheel  plan  goes  back  through 
the  centuries  to  the  reports  of  mir- 
aculous cures  of  the  "possessed," 
which  brought  so  many  pilgrims  to 
the  town  that  a  ten-bed  ward  was 
added  to  the  local  church.  This  ward 
soon  became  too  small,  and  -the  pil- 
grims took  lodgings  in  the  town  and 


on  the  farms.  This  was  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  Gheel  system  of  min- 
istering to  the  mentally  ill,  and  it 
came  at  a  time  when  in  every  other 

\ountry  the  sick  in  mind  were  chained 
and  flogged.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  1852,  the  system  was  legal- 
ized as  a  national  institution,  with  an 
infirmary,  a  group  of  specially  trained 
physicians,  and  a  policy  of  keeping 
only  nonviolent  patients.  If  they  stay, 
they  are  installed  in  the  homes  of  resi- 
dents, never  more  than  two  to  a 
home.  If  they  have  no  money,  the 
state  pays  for  their  maintenance. 

The  system  spread  slowly  through 
Europe  until,  with  modifications,  it 
became  successfully  established  in 
Scotland,  France,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
In  this  country,  instead  of  colonies 
for  the  mentally  ill,  psychiatrists  feel 
that  individual  homes,  where  patients 
can  be  watched  through  regular  visits, 
are  more  satisfactory. 

A  patient  may  be  placed  under 
family  care  only  through  a  hospital 
equipped  to  provide  homes  and  su- 
pervision. In  states  and  communities 
where  there  is  no  provision  for  such 
care,  the  family  of  a  patient  can  get 
help  from  a  local  doctor  or  psychia- 

.  trist  who  may  be  able  to  arrange  a 
transfer  to  a  hospital  in  another  com- 
munity. 


EN    STATES    NOW    USE    THE    METHOD: 

New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Three  other  states — Utah,  Min- 
nesota, and  Connecticut — have  passed 
the  necessary  legislation  but  the 
scheme  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

Families  suited  for  caring  for  men- 
tal patients  must  be  ."sympathetic  and 
tolerant  people,"  says  Miss  Crutcher, 
"not  easily  upset  or  irritated.  They 
must  live  easily  with  themselves  and 
others.  They  must  be  firm  yet  fair, 
essentially  kind  people  who  are  able 
to  see  a  joke  and  pass  lightly  over 
unimportant  things.  Most  desirable 
are  mature  people  whose  greatest 
satisfactions  always  have  been  in  the 
family  and  home  life  and  whose  par- 
ental love  has  been  satisfying  but  not 
hampering."  Such  families  are  dis- 
covered by  the  social  worker  through 
contacts  with  public  health  officers, 
ministers,  the  local  grange,  or  local 
welfare  agencies. 

Most  difficult  for  the  mental  case 
(Continued  on  page  327) 
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Elbow  Room:  American  Legacy 


THE  CASE  OF  ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT, 
now  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  is 
that  of  the  embattled  individualist 
whose  zeal  outruns  discretion.  Many  of 
the  great  movers  and  shakers  of  the 
world  have  suffered  from  a  similar  dis- 
ability, and  are  now  commemorated  by 
monuments  or  buried  in  forgotten 
graves.  Mr.  Lovett,  as  the  evidence  of 
his  autobiography,  "All  Our  Years" 
(Viking,  $3.75)  shows,  has  kept  a  ter- 
rier's grip  on  his  causes,  not  caring  what 
other  dogs  came  to  his  aid  or  snarled 
at  him.  He  has,  in  our  time,  the  ten- 
acity of  Voltaire. 

His  experience  illuminates  a  problem 
of  our  internal  politics:  "How  far  can 
a  man  who  honestly  works  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  social  and  economic  abuses, 
walk  with  those  who  do  likewise  from 
ulterior  motives?"  In  more  specific 
words:  Can  a  radical  who  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, work  with  Communists? 

Mr.  Lovett's  decision  to  fight  on,  no 
matter  who  fought  with  him,  has  led 
to  misunderstanding  and  recrimination. 
It  brought  about  the  congressional  at- 
tack on  him  when  he  was  government 
secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  an  ap- 
pointive office  from  which  he  was  re- 
moved by  means  of  an  ingenious  rider, 
attached  to  a  wartime  appropriation  bill 
which  the  President  could  not  veto.  His 
position  is  best  explained  by  his  com- 
ment on  the  action  of  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  which  withdrew 
from  the  League  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism when  the  latter  had  been 
captured  by  the  Communists:  "I 
sympathized  with  the  feeling  that 
led  to  the  action,  but  I  am  al- 
ways opposed  to  quitting."  So 
long  as  the  objective  was  the 
goal  Robert  Morss  Lovett  had 
in  view,  he  would  "go  along." 

Robert  Morss  Lovett  is  self- 
effacing,  but  that  has  not  kept 
him  from  taking  the  platform 
whenever  called  upon.  He  says 
he  never  organized  anything  ex- 
cept a  college  poetry  society,  but 
he  has  taken  part  in  any  num- 
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ber  of  original  movements,  such  as 
Friends  of  Freedom  for  India  and  the 
Committee  of  Forty-Eight,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Farmer-Labor  party.  In  fact, 
he  discloses  that  he  is  one  of  the  men 
who  invariably  organize  like  minds 
when  a  specific  task  is  to  be  done.  If 
you  wonder  why  the  same  names  so 
often  appear  as  sponsors  of  different 
organizations,  the  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Lovett  will  help  explain  it.  They  are 
means  to  an  end.  One  man  alone  cannot 
galvanize  public  opinion  or  make  a  show 
of  strength.  A  group,  allotting  to  vari- 
ous men  the  tasks  of  financing,  publi- 
cizing, interviewing,  and  subsidiary  or- 
ganizing, becomes  a  force.  The  opposi- 
tion is  apt  to  call  it  a  pressure  group. 
But  its  aim  also  is  evangelistic;  it  must 
gain  converts  and  supporters,  as  well  as 
influence  opinion  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Lovett  had  Boston  beginnings. 
There  were  New  Bedford  whalers  and 
New  England  mercantile  interests  in 
his  background.  There  were  prayers  at 
breakfast.  He  speaks  of  the  strong 
character  and  self-dependence  of  his 
mother,  a  school  teacher  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  "the  dominant  factor  in  our 
family."  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1888  when  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  forcing 
the  elective  system  on  the  Overseers. 
Mr.  Lovett's  first  inclinations  were  to 
specialize  in  history,  but  he  became  in- 
stead a  teacher  of  writing  and  literature. 
He  cultivated  a  literary  and  sociological 
interest  in  English  prose  and  poetry, 


but  his  scholarly  preoccupation,  he  con- 
fesses, was  meager.  He  was  early  sym- 
pathetic to  the  breaking  down  of  "regi- 
mentation within  the  narrow  frames 
class  solidarity." 

Early  in  his  career  his  administrativ 
ability  was  recognized;  President  Elic 
tried  to  hold  him  at  Harvard  but  Mr 
Lovett   went  to   the  young,   sprawling, 
and    hopeful     University    of    Chicago, 
where  he  took  his  place  in  the  English 
department  with  Robert  Herrick,  John 
Matthews   Manly,   and  the  young   poet 
William  Vaughn  Moody. 


T, 


HERE     IS     A     SIDE     OF     AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in  print. 
That  is  the  service  it  performs  for  those 
who  were  a  part  of  the  times  and  events 
described  by  the  author,  but  not  on  his 
side  of  the  curtain.  In  a  number  of 
memoirs  now  appearing  I  have  been  a 
sharer  in  a  common  experience,  or  an 
interested  spectator.  Mr.  Lovett's  auto- 
biography gives  me  the  interesting  ex- 
perience of  finally  learning  of  what  hu- 
man stuff  my  college  teachers  were 
made.  There  is  a  barrier  that  is  rarely 
overcome  between  the  teacher,  who  lec- 
turers from  a  platform,  and  the  student 
who  sits  before  him,  with  a  notebook 
ajar;  in  my  experience,  it  was  never 
broken  down  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. This  book  shows  his  former  stu- 
dent Lovett's  very  human  side. 
In  my  days  at  the  University,  Mr. 
Lovett  was  already  beginning  his 
activity  in  social  reform,  but  he 
got  along  with  the  conservative 
administration  of  the  university, 
probably  because  nothing  he  did 
was  spectacular.  I  have  inti- 
mated that  he  lacked  discretion 
in  some  of  his  later  activity,  but 
Mr.  Lovett  probably  would  say 
there  was  nothing  to  be  discreet 
about.  He  was  never  cagey  or 
self  -  protecting.  Robert  Herrick, 
who  had  strong  convictions  about 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  corrup- 
tion, expressed  himself  almost 
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entirely  in  fiction;  Mr.  Lovett  did  at- 
tempt to  attack  the  hypocrisy  surround- 
ing abortion  in  a  play,  "Cowards,"  but 
inevitably  this  medium  was  too  slow  for 
him,  and  he  adopted  direct  action. 

He  had  rejected  the  vainglory  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  which  made  him 
a  pacifist,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
steadfastly  fought  against  our  going  to 
war  in  1917.  He  strove  to  influence  the 
Wilson  administration  to  make  a  dec: 
laration  of  allied  peace  aims,  but  found 
popular  feeling  against  him;  the  train 
of  events  that  led  to  Versailles  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  moderates  in  Ger- 
many was  already  in  motion. 

But  it  was  in  the  years  between  the 
wars  that  he  fought  his  hardest  battles, 
and  this  period  shows  of  what  stuff  he 
was  made,  since  so  many  liberals  gave 
up  the  cause  because  of  the  associations. 
Typical  was  Mr.  Lovett's  stand  on  the 
"undeclared  war"  in  Nicaragua,  where 
the  Marines  were  used  to  fight  the  re- 
volt under  Sandino.  Although  the  Com- 
munists were  the  most  vigorous  op- 
ponents of  government  policy,  Mr. 
Lovett  "did  not  hesitate  to  speak  for  the 
Communist  -  sponsored  Anti  -  Imperialist 
League,"  since  he  felt  that  "the  real  un- 
American  activity  in  this  case  was  that 
of  the  United  States  government." 

In  his  concluding  pages  he  expresses 
his  conviction  that,  given  the  failure  of 
violence  to  bring  about  justice,  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  right  in  suggesting  that 
revolution  by  consent  may  be  the  best 
method  of  social  reform.  The  only  sal- 
vation worth  working  for,  Lovett  holds, 
"is  that  of  the  unity  of  humanity,  not 
to  reduce  to  uniformity  all  differences 
of  belief  and  practice,  but  to  induce  tol- 
eration among  them,  peace  among  na- 
tions, peace,  among  classes." 

He  believes  that  liberals  and  Com- 
munists must  work  together,  because 
Russia  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 
Despite  handicaps  and  rebuffs,  he  is 
confident  and  hopeful,  for  he  has  seen, 
in  his  time,  a  tremendous  extension  of 
social  study  and  knowledge,  and  a  chal- 
lenging attitude  toward  the  institutions 
that  serve  the  general  welfare.  This 
book  is  his  apologia  and  his  faith;  no 
man  can  judge  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican liberal  without  seeing  it  through 
Lovett's  eyes. 


1  HE  AMERICA  IN  WHICH  ROBERT 
Morss  Lovett  grew  up  gave  him  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  causes  not  always  favored  by 
the  majority.  This  legacy  was  built  up 


during  two  centuries  of  battle  between 
interested  forces.  Max  Savelle  has  en- 
deavored to  trace  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury origin  of  American  culture  and  po- 
litical and  economic  ideas  in  one  vol- 
ume written  for  the  "average  American 
citizen"  called  "Seeds  of  Liberty  ' 
(Knopf,  $6.50).  The  subtitle  is  am- 
bitious: "The  Genesis  of  the  American 
Mind." 

Mr.  Savelle  holds  three  degrees  from 
Columbia  University  and  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  his 
discussion  of  all  the  facets  of  American 
life  —  religion,  architecture,  music, 
science,  literature,  loyalties,  patriotism — 
and  perhaps  he  makes  the  mistake  of 
covering  too  much  ground  in  one  vol- 
ume. But  his  comment  on  social 
thought,  politics  and  economics  suggests 
his  method.  He  is  engaged  in  showing 
what  ideas  were  brought  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent  from  abroad,  and  how 
they  were  reshaped  by  regional  influ- 
ences. These  influences  were  the  re- 
action of  healthy,  ambitious  human  be- 
ings to  the  opportunities  provided  by 
the  chance  to  work  and  the  expanding 
frontier.  » 

What,  for  instance,  changed  tradi- 
tional education?  Originally  it-  was 
strongly  religious  and  aristocratic.  The 
established  classes,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land equipped  to  rule,  taught  conser- 
vatism and  classicism.  It  was  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  given  the  poor  and 
and  dispossessed  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Savelle's  analysis,  changed  education  to- 
ward practical  ends.  Education  became 
secular  because  it  had  to  teach  useful 
things. 

Benjamin  Franklin  did  try  to  rec- 
oncile education  for  use  and  for  intel- 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  INSURGENT— 
An  Autobiography  1882-1919,  by  Fio- 
rello  H.  La  Guardia.  Lippincott.  #2.75. 

Albert  Spalding 


I  IORELLO  H.  LA  GUARDIA'S  BOOK, 
"The  Making  of  an  Insurgent,"  has  the 
engaging  candor  and  compelling  inter- 
est which  characterized  his  radio  talks. 
It  is  the  story  of  his  early  life  and  de- 
velopment to  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
His  untimely  death  deprived  this  coun- 
try of  the  services  of  one  of  its  greatest 
public  servants — a  loss,  it  seems  to  me, 
second  only  to  that  sustained  in  the 
passing  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
regret  readers  must  feel  in  being  thus 
deprived  of  learning  in  his  own  words 


lectual  profit,  but  also  he  stressed  history 
as  necessary  for  an  understanding  ot 
civil  institutions,  and  in  time  even  re- 
ligious teaching  was  regarded  .  as  con- 
tributing to  the  cultivation  of  civic  vir- 
tue. The  budding  of  nationalism  was 
associated,  in  Mr.  Savelle's  thought,  with 
the  coming  of  civic  self-consciousness. 
The  movement  continued  down  to  Mr. 
Lovett's  day  at  Harvard,  when  Charles 
W.  Eliot  opened  the  avenues  to  a  non- 
classical  curriculum. 

The  idea  that  the  frontier  cultivated 
resourcefulness  in  the  individual  is  not 
new.  The  immense  terrain  to  be  con- 
quered gave  energetic  men  confidence 
in  their  abilities  and  made  them  con- 
temptuous of  the  Europe  that  had  cur- 
tailed their  activities  and  their  thinking. 
Isolationism  came  with  complete  inde- 
pendence. American  nationalism  was 
the  product  not  only  of  self-confidence 
but  of  the  rising  conviction  that  rulers 
across  the  sea  were  burdensome  and 
British  armies  agencies  of  restriction 
rather  than  growth.  Mr.  Savelle  sees 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  interpreters  of  the  changing 
political  weather,  and  the  spokesman  of 
the  practical  man. 


1.T    IS    USEFUL    TO    HAVE    THE    INFLUENCE 

of  geography  emphasized  anew.  It  is 
also  worth  remembering  that  Americans 
grew  into  their  democratic  clothes, 
which  did  not  always  fit  them.  Mr. 
Savelle's  study,  though  hardly  exhau- 
tive,  helps  explain  why  we  hold  so  ten- 
aciously to  our  right  to  be  free-acting 
individuals.  Our  pioneer  ancestors 
found  it  easy  to  get  elbow  room; 
though  we  have  a  harder  time,  we  still 
insist  on  our  legacy. 


of  an  impressive  political  career  subse- 
quent to  1919  will  in  no  way  lessen 
their  appreciation  for  this  narrative 
which  is,  in  a  way,  complete  in  itself. 

La  Guardia  was  born  in  New  York, 
the  city  of  which  he  was  to  become 
mayor  for  three  successive  terms.  His 
parents  were  immigrants,  his  father 
from  Foggia,  Italy,  and  his  mother  from 
Trieste,  at  that  time  an  Italian  hostage 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Much  of  Fiorello's  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Arizona,  his  father  being  stationed 
there  with  the  United  States  army  as  a 
band  musician.  He  loved  Arizona,  every 
bit  of  it.  He  thought  the  school  he  at- 
tended in  Prescott  a  grand  one,  though 
he  admits  to  having  been  "a  headache 
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Changes,  1917-47 

By  EUGENE  M.  KULISCHER 

A  new  approach  to  the  origins  of 
World  War  II,  based  on  the  thesis 
that  war  and  migration  are  inti- 
mately connected.  The  author,  a 
prominent  demographic  expert,  con- 
cludes that  regulated  migration  is  a 
necessary  measure  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war.  With  maps,  $5.00 
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to  Peace 

By  ERNO  WITTMANN 

Here  is  a  provocative  and  dis- 
turbing evaluation  of  present  day 
political  and  social  trends,  with  an 
examination  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  causes  of  past 
wars.  The  author  finds  too  much 
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of  a  world  state.  With  maps,  $5.50 
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of  Medicine,  is  that  of  change  and 
progress  against  the  background  of 
war  experience  and  experiment.  Dis- 
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new  developments  in  psychiatry,  of 
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to  all  the  teachers."  Certainly  the  boy 
was  precociously  observant.  When  he 
was  about  twelve  his  father  received  a 
letter  from  an  agency  in  Washington 
promising  raise  in  pay  and  rank  for 
band  leaders.  These  dazzling  benefits 
could  be  had  merely  by  providing  this 
all  powerful  agency  with  $50  for  "neces- 
sary expenses."  Fiorello  did  some  quick 
thinking.  "  'It's  a  fake,  a  swindle,'  I 
shouted" — and  added  "what  to  me  has 
always  been  the  most  odious  thing  you 
could  say  about  people:  'They're  a 
bunch  of  politicians.'  " 

The  seeds  of  his  undying  enmity  to 
the  Tammany  machine  were  planted 
by  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  Yor/^ 
World  which  came  to  Prescott  with 
fair  regularity.  Fiorello  was  boy  enough 
to  read  and  enjoy  the  comics  first.  He 
was  also  already  enough  of  the  man  he 
was  to  become  to  "carefully  read  every' 
word  of  the  World's  fight  against  the 
corrupt  Tammany  machine  in  New 
York.  ...  A  resentment  against  Tam- 
many was  created  in  me  at  that  time, 
which  I  admit  is  to  this  day  almost  an 
obsession." 

There  were  other  obsessions:  With 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  American 
War,  the  boy  saw  his  father  become  a 
victim  of  unscrupulous  army  contrac- 
tors responsible  for  the  poisoned  meat 
scandal.  Illness  and  eventual  death  en- 
sued as  a  result  of  this  crooked  prac- 
tice. 

The  book  continues  its  readable  ac- 
count of  the  young  man's  progress  to- 
ward maturity.  It  tells  of  his  experience 
in  the  consular  service  abroad,  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  in  1906  where  he 
worked  as  interpreter  at  Ellis  Island 
and  in  the  law  courts  during  the  day- 
while  studying  law  at  night.  Appar- 
ently La  Guardia  had  unlimited  credit 
when  drawing  on  the  funds  of  human 
energy. 

His  political  philosophy  was  shaped 
in  the  hard  school  of  life.  Flagrant  in- 
justice was  quick  to  awake  his  sym- 
pathy; complacent  corruption  inflamed 
his  indignation.  The  intolerable  plight 
of  women  garment  workers,  most  of 
whom  were  newly  arrived  immigrants, 
presented  a  shameful  picture  of  slave 
labor  and  the  young  insurgent's  heart 
was  with  them  in  their  epoch-making 
strike  in  1909.  Reactionary  circles,  how- 
ever, were  aghast  at  this  blasphemy — 
women  on  strike!  La  Guardia  writes: 

Magistrate  Olmstead,  sentencing  a 
girl  striker  to  the  workhouse,  said  to 
her:  "You  are  on  strike  against  God  and 

Nature,   whose   law   is   that   man   shall 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  cabled  this  statement  to  George 
Bernard  Shaw  for  his  comment.  "De- 
lightful," he  replied.  "Medieval  America 
always  in  the  intimate  personal  confi- 
dence of  the  Almighty." 

It  was  perhaps  surprising  that  La 
Guardia's  first  political  chance  should 
come  through  the  Republican  party.  His 
•election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1916  from  New  York's  14th  district, 
hitherto  a  Democratic  stronghold,  upset 
many  predictions.  War  was  at  hand 
when  he  went  to  Washington,  but  hav- 
ing voted  for  conscription,  he  vacated 
his  seat  in  the  House  to  occupy  one  in 
the  cockpit  of  a  bombing  plane  for  ac- 
tive combat  duty.  Major  La  Guardia 
after  serving  overseas  in  1917  and  1918 
returned  to  resume  his  legislative  career. 

This  is  an  exciting  story.  It  is  a  heart- 
ening story.  It  is  the  story  of  an  un- 
common man  whose  chief  concern  was 
for  the  common  man,  not  because  he 
loved  the  average  or  the  subaverage,  but 
because  he  had  unquenchable  faith  in 
man's  capacity  and  right  to  better  him- 
self if  not  too  hampered  by  obstacles 
littering  the  road  to  progress,  left  there 
by  the  complacent  inertia  of  privileged 
incompetence.  He  did  much  to  remove 
some  of  these  obstacles.  He  awakened 
public  conscience  to  others  still  remain- 
ing. Because  of  him  his  city  is  today  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Because  of  him 
his  country  can  afford  a  renewal  of  faith. 

THE    GOEBBELS    DIARIES,    edited    by 
Louis  P.  Lochner.  Doubleday.  #4. 

George  Britt 


LL  OF  US  WASTED  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF 

emotion,  I  think,  in  hating  little  Dr. 
Goebbels.  His  works,  in  all  conscience 
were  hateful  enough.  Himself,  he  wasn't 
worth  it. 

He  lived  under  the  impact  of  vast 
and  terrific  events,  but  his  responses 
in  the  main  were  diminutive — naive 
vanity,  personal  ambition,  spite,  jealousy, 
palace  intrigue,  wishful  thinking,  and 
self-delusion.  Success  dazzled  him — the 
Japanese  at  Singapore.  Failure  evoked 
his  sneers  and  alibis — the  Japanese  later, 
and  the  German  generals  when  they 
started  losing. 

The  fragment  of  his  diaries  now  pub- 
lished, saved  so  strangely  amidst  tli 
general  destruction,  has  a  morbid  per- 
sonal interest  and  enough  historical 
value  to  make  us  regret  losing  the  lo- 
quacious whole.  Here  is  quite  enough, 
however,  to  give  us  the  author's  own 
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measure.  He  was  bright  but  utterly 
common,  a  guttersnipe  who  managed 
to  get  himself  an  education,  but  without 
scruples  or  ideals,  and  as  a  youngster 
on  the  make  he  found  his  opportunity 
in  Hitler. 

He  was  expert  at  propaganda.  One 
need  not  feel  too  self-righteous  because 
of  his  lies.  Propaganda  prostitutes,  em- 
broiders, twists,  and  suppresses  fact; 
that  is  characteristic.  Our  grudge  with 
the  Goebbels  propaganda  is  based  on 
the  vileness  of  its  materials  and  objec- 
tives— its  employment  to  create  a  war, 
its  anti-Semitism,  its  anti-humanity.  But 
the  little  doctor  understood  his  tech- 
nique. When  he  says,  for  example,  "no 
one  will  listen  to  well-reasoned  argu- 
ments if  butter  and  meat  are  taken 
away  from  him,"  we  see  a  wide-awake 
effective  realist. 


T, 


HE   VANDALS   AND    THE    FLAMES   WHICH 

fingered  into  the  Goebbels'  filing  cab- 
inet and  spared  these  pages  showed  a 
whimsical  selectivity.  Our  first  entry  is 
January  21,  1942,  the  last,  December  9, 
1943. 

The  spread  is  from  the  Nazi  high 
tide  to  the  great  rebuff  at  Stalingrad 
and  the  beginning  of  mass  bombings 
of  Berlin.  Within  this  period  are  entries 
altogether  for  eight  or  nine  months, 
only.  What  did  Goebbels  say  when  Eis- 
enhower landed  in  North  Africa? 
Those  days  are  missing,  along  with 
other  high  spots  you'd  inquire  about. 
But  you  can  read  of  the  final  loss  of 
Africa,  of  Mussolini's  fall,  and  plenty 
of  other  major  stepping  stones  along 
the  Nazi  road  to  ruin. 

Goebbels'  picture  of  inside  Germany 
is  dark  with  dissension  and  frustration, 
not  much  dictatorial  super-efficiency.  On 
March  2,  1943,  for  example,  he  com- 
plains, "Everybody  does  and  leaves  un- 
done what  he  pleases,  because  there's  no 
strong  authority  anywhere."  Defeatism 
crops  up  on  the  first  page,  the  pinnacle 
of  success,  and  on  the  last  page  we  find 
bickering  at  the  highest  level.  The  peter- 
ing out  is  no  Gotterdammerung;  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  our  self-obsessed 
little  protagonist,  it  is  more  like  a  shrill 
Punch  and  Judy.  And  certainly  much 
of  Germany  was  not  Nazi. 

Goebbels  was  a  man  without  friends, 
although  he  could  ingratiate  himself 
with  useful  people.  In  his  shallow  na- 
ture his  deepest  compulsions,  outside  of 
self-promotion,  were  fanatical  Nazism 
and  real  worship  of  Hitler.  He  under- 
estimated the  Americans,  grudgingly  re- 
spected the  British,  was  baffled  by  the 
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"Griswold's  acute  and  illuminating 
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By  Robert  C.  Weaver 
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banning  enforcement  of  racially  re- 
strictive housing  covenants  throws  a 
spotlight  on  this  authoritative  study 
of  the  history  and  significance  of 
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Dr.  Weaver  outlines  a  timely  pro- 
gram for  democratic  housing.  $3.75 
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Norman  Angell,  New  Leader     $3.75 
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Russians.    The    Chicago    Tribune    won 
his  appreciation. 

Louis  P.  Lochner  was  equipped  to 
edit  the  diaries  by  more  than  twenty 
years  service  in  Germany,  most  of  it 
as  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  Berlin.  His  introduction  is  superb, 
but  his  notes  are  often  tedious.  This  se- 
lection is  undoubtedly  a  primary  his- 
torical source,  of  strangely  secondary 
value.  Its  lesson,  if  any,  is  that  long- 
continued  despair  and  chaos,  as  after 
the  other  war,  are  likely  to  toss  into 
power  just  such  destructive  fourth  rate 
blatherskites  as  our  hero. 

THE   INDIANS   OF  THE   AMERICAS, 
by   John   Collier.    Norton.    $3.75. 

Paul  Bestor 


L      ROM    A    RICH    BACKGROUND    OF    EXPERI- 

ences  and  research  John  Collier  has 
provided  us  with  a  vivid  historical  an- 
alysis of  Indian  character,  institutions, 
achievements,  and  potential  possibilities. 
In  spite  of  the  thread  of  mysticism 
woven  into  the  various  chapters  and  the 
almost  fanatical  devotion  of  the  author 
to  the  character  and  cause  of  the  Indian 
and  the  Indian  societies,  the  book  is 
splendidly  written  and  constitutes  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  our  day. 

Whether  it  be  with  the  Inca  Dynasty 
which  ruled  the  lesser  peoples  of  Peru 
before  the  coming  of  Pizarro,  the  amaz- 
ing Aztecs  with  their  far-reaching  do- 
minions in  Mexico,  or  the  Indian  Na- 
tions of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  author  is  still  completely  at  home. 
One  might  wish  that  he  had  added  a 
chapter  on  the  courageous  and  invincible 
Auracanians  of  Chile.  They  would  have 
fitted  beautifully  into  his  theory  of  the 
indestructibility  of  Indian  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions; and  yet  he  does  not  really 
need  the  Auracanians  to  make  out  his 
case  for  the  continuing  strength  of  In- 
dian character  and  the  invulnerability 
of  their  ideals. 

Without  fear  or  favor,  he  tells  the 
story  of  Spanish  misrule  in  South  and 
Central  America  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  of  our  own  double  dealing 
with  the  native  tribes  of  this  country. 
It  does  not  make  nice  reading.  There 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  injustices 
and  abuses  practiced  upon  the  Indians 
by  Spain  and  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, although  Spain  was  the  more 
cruel  in  physical  treatment.  Certainly 
we  have  little  to  be  proud  of  when  we 
look  at  the  record  of  our  treatment  of 
the  Indians  of  this  country. 

We    must    further    hang    our    heads 


when  we  read  of  the  constructive  policy 
of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
practiced  by  the  Indians  as  compared 
with  our  own  wasteful  policies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  for  instance,  they  actually  built 
up  productive  acreages  under  almost  im- 
possible conditions.  In  other  words,  they 
did  more  than  merely  to  protect  exist- 
ing soil  from  destruction.  They  sup- 
ported an  ever  increasing  population  by 
terracing  their  steep  mountain  sides  and 
conserving  the  water  supply  for  the  dry 
season. 

John  Collier  is  optimistic  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Indians  of  this  hemisphere. 
He  believes  that  the  Indian  societies,  in- 
destructible over  the  centuries,  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  future 
history.  This  book  is  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  an  historian,  an  authority  - 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority — 
on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  MODERN 
SOCIETY,  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  G 
Rcnnic  and  Luther  E.  Woodward.  Com- 
monwealth Fund.  $4. 

Dr.  Roy  R.  Grinker 

T 

A    HE    LAST    WAR    WAS    REMARKABLY 

effective  in  catalyzing  the  progress  of 
psychiatry  and  in  stimulating  the  inter- 
est of  hundreds  of  young  physicians,  of 
thousands  of  patients,  and  many  times 
that  number  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.  The  authors  of  this  book  are 
well  qualified  to  summarize  the  lessons 
derived  from  the  psychiatric  casualties 
of  war  both  during  and  after  the  con- 
flict. Both  of  them  have  worked  with 
returning  soldiers  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  civilian  clinics  to 
care  for  veterans  and  in  teaching  civilian 
general  practitioners  the  available  simple 
methods  of  treating  early  and  uncom- 
plicated psychological  disturbances.  Af- 
ter summarizing  the  lessons  learned 
from  war  in  the  first  section  of  the 
book,  the  authors  then  deal  with  the 
post-emergency  problems  in  mental 
health,  and  in  the  third  section  consider 
the  sources  of  help  in  treatment  and 
prevention. 

One  cannot  envisage  modern  problems 
in  psychiatry  from  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  treatment  of  sick  individuals  by  gen- 
eral practitioners,  specialists,  counselors, 
ministers,  and  so  on,  alone.  Our  current 
understanding  of  these  problems  per- 
mits us  to  be  therapeutically  effective  in 
a  large  percentage  of  cases,  except  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  too  few  ther- 
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apists   available   for   the   tremdous   task 
at  hand. 

Since  the  post  -  emergency  problems 
merge  imperceptibly  into  the  general 
problems  of  all  psychological  conflicts, 
there  is  no  division  between  the  treat- 
ment of  veterans  and  civilians  in  indus- 
try. The  need  for  treatment  of  veterans, 
however,  has  stimulated  an  increase  in 
the  development  of  communtiy  clinics. 
These  are  woefully  understaffed  because 
of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  The 
authors  ably  present  the  problem  of  in- 
troducing adequate  teaching  of  psy- 
chiatry in  the  universities  to  medical 
students,  psychologists,  and  social  work- 
ers and  they  outline  details  of  appropri- 
ate curricula.  Both  of  them  have  been 
concerned  with  the  Minnesota  experi- 
ment in  which  the  teaching  of  psychi- 
atry to  general  practitioners  was  so  effec- 
tively demonstrated.  Currently,  the  same 
method  is  to  be  utilized  for  instruction 
of  general  military  medical  officers  now 
in  the  service. 

Treatment  of  mental  problems,  the 
available  facilities,  the  necessary  kinds 
of  personnel,  and  the  problems  of 
pedagogy  are  well  presented  in  simple 
language  that  can  be  understood  by  all 
interested  lay  groups.  Finally,  attention 
is  turned  to  prevention,  a  summary  in 
two  excellent  chapters  on  family  living 
and  education.  Belief  is  expressed  that 
knowledge  which  includes  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  our  world 
and  a  mode  of  life  that  does  justice  to 
man's  social  and  emotional  needs,  is  the 
best  preventative  of  mental  disturbance 
and  social  tensions.  The  book  represents 
a  valuable  and  a  living  document  con- 
cerning our  problems  in  mental  health 
today. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  SPANISH  AMERI- 
CAN EMPIRE,  by  Salvador  de  Mada- 
riaga.  Macmillan.  #5. 


Mildred  Adams 


u, 


'  NDER    A    MISLEADING    TITLE    SALVADOR 

•  de  Madariaga  has  gathered  together  a 
fascinating  miscellany  of  ammunition 

I  with  which  to  combat  the  familiar  and 
persistent  "black  legend"  of  Spanish 
cruelty  in  the  conquest  and  settlement 

j  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  is  not  an  orderly  account  of  a 

j  process,    such    as    Roger    Merriman    set 

1  forth  in  his  classic  "Rise  of  the  Spanish 
Empire"  (a  title  Senor  Madariaga  may 

I  have  echoed  unintentionally),  but  a 
panorama  of  life  in  an  epoch  put  to- 
gether somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a 
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patchwork  quilt  with  philosophic  com- 
ment and  argument  used  as  stitching. 

His  thesis  is  framed  in  terms  of  of- 
fense as  well  as  defense.  He  notes  that: 

History  is  usually  conceived  under  a 
complex  set  of  impulses  gravitating  to- 
ward one  or  other  of  the  two  chief  of 
them:  love  of  tribe  and  love  of  truth. 
.  .  .  Love  of  tribe  made  it  necessary  for 
England,  France,  and  Holland  to 
blacken  Spain;  for  the  richest  and  most 
majestic  empire  the  world  had  seen  was 
for  three  hundred  years  the  quarry  out 
of  which  England,  France,  and  Holland 
built  their  own.  .  .  .  Spain  had  to  be 
wrong  in  order  that  France,  Holland, 
England,  and  later  the  United  States 
could  be  right. 

So  far  the  honors  are  with  Sefior 
Madariaga.  If  his  defense  is  less  im- 
pressive, it  is  perhaps  because  other  men 
before  him  have  quoted  for  the  same 
purpose  those  royal  orders  as  to  the 
kind  treatment  supposed  to  be  accorded 
Indians,  and  the  protests  made  by  such 
Spaniards  as  Father  Las  Casas  against 
the  practices  of  hasty  conquerors. 

And  few  mature  students  who  have 
done  any  considerable  reading  in  the 
field  hold  to  the  legend  of  "black"  Spain 
and  "white"  England  with  the  fervor 
that  Sefior  Madariaga  alleges,  but 
neither  would  they  hold  to  the  obverse 
of  the  proposition,  which  is  the  error 
into  which  he  himself,  being  also  bound 
by  "love  of  tribe,"  tends  to  fall. 

What  is  far  more  interesting  and  valu- 
able than  beating  the  bones  of  an  old 
quarrel  is  the  assorted  material  which 
the  author  has  gathered.  Senor  Mada- 
riaga, who  has  always  had  a  magpie 
type  of  mind  which  delighted  in  the 
collection  and  advantageous  display  of 
bright  and  arresting  detail,  is  said  to 
Kave  spent  the  war  in  England  lending 
his  talents  to  the  British  propaganda  of- 


fices. Obviously  he  spent  his  spare  time 
in  the  British  Museum,  reading  old 
manuscript  accounts  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest and  occupation. 

He  has  set  forth  a  long  bibliography 
of  original  sources  out  of  which  he  has 
culled  bits  and  pieces  that  give  flashes 
of  insight  into  the  functioning  of 
Spain's  fabulous  cities  in  tke  New 
World.  Some  day  a  genius  will  weave 
this  material  into  a  great  narrative  that 
can  justly  be  called  the  "Rise  of  the 
South  American  Empire,"  chronicling 
step  by  step  that  extraordinary  burst  of 
human  activity  which  swirled  in  the  : 
New  World  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, erecting  cities,  palaces,  churches,  a 
social  order  that  rivaled  the  best  in  the 
homeland.  Until  then,  the  interested 
reader  will  enjoy  Sefior  Madariaga's  wit, 
forgive  him  the  logical  pitfalls  he  digs 
for  himself,  and  thank  him  for  the 
glimpses  of  empire  in  operation  in  the 
south  at  a  time  when  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States  was 
hardly  touched  by  European  settlement 

NO  RETREAT  FROM  REASON  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS,  by  Alfred  E.  Cohn. 
Harcourt.  #3.50. 

Dr.  Edward  Stainbrook 

A 

•I      \.  T  VARIOUS  RESTING-PLACES  IN  A  LONG, 

distinguished,  and  busy  career  in  medi 
cal  science,  Dr.  Alfred  Cohn,  membe 
emeritus  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  ha 
written  down  his  thoughts  on  reason 
science,  art,  and  civilization. 

These  essays  are  concerned  with  man; 
subjects.  They  include  a  discussion  o 
the  position  of  psychoanalysis  in  medi 
cine,  valuable  and  original  biographica 
evaluations  of  Simon  Flexner  and  John 
Wyckoff,  an  address  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Harvey's  conception  of  the  cir- 
culation, an  historical  survey  of  the 
changes  in  the  public  attitudes  towarc 
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medicine,  speculations  on  the  influence 
of  modern  science  on  painting  and 
sculpture  and  on  the  differences  between 
art  and  science,  a  detailed  lecture  on 
the  meaning  of  medical  research,  reflec- 
tions on  retiring,  and  a  spiritual  biog- 
raphy of  the  author. 

Like  the  French  Encyclopedists  of  an- 
other century,  Dr.  Cohn  believes  in  a 
reason  that  is  creative  and  productive 
rather  than  merely  analytic.  Moreover, 
since  for  Dr.  Cohn  science  is  the  re- 
pository of  the  funded  reason  of  man, 
no  retreat  from  reason  necessarily  im- 
plies no  retreat  from  science.  Scientific 

:  discovery   must    not    be    restrained   nor 
must  the  scientist  be  intimidated  by  the 

i  probable  social  uses  of  the  products  of 
his  reason. 

In  times  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  "age  of  unreason"  or  the  "age 
of  anxiety,"  Dr.  Cohn's  affirmation  of 
a  faith  in  reason  is  a  particularly  cogent 
and  intellectually  sensitive  expression. 
He  chooses  his  side  in  the  eternal  duality 
of  human  nature,  the  constant  struggle 
of  man  to  make  rational  his  fundamen- 
tal irrationality.  Nevertheless,  if  one 
asks  with  Arthur  Koestler  in  "Arrival 
and  Departure,"  "Why  is  there  nobody 
to  tell  me  what  to  do?" — reason  alone 
will  always  give  something  less  than  is 
wanted. 

As  Dr.  Cohn  admits,  "We  could  await 
certainty  if  we  thought  someone,  some 
day,  would  tell  us.  But  that  way,  I 
think,  lies  weakness.  We  must  on  the 
evidence  accept  not  knowing  as  final." 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MEN— Selection  of 
Personnel  for  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  by  the  OSS  Assessment  Staff. 
Rinehart.  $6.50. 


T, 


Steuart  Henderson  Britt 


HIS      IS     TRULY     A     PIONEERING     BOOK 

I  which    describes    in    detail    one    of    the 

Ijmost  important  group  experiments  ever 

f  Conducted — the  psychological  analysis  of 

|  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  recruits  for 

•OSS  (the  Office  of  Strategic  Services). 

i    Groups  of  psychologists  cooperated  in 

[devising,  developing,  and   utilizing 

unique    tests    and    stress    situations    for 

:  groups    of   OSS    candidates,    who    lived 

with  the  psychologists  at  secret  locations 

for  three-day  analysis  periods  while  they 

were    subjected   to   almost   constant 

scrutiny  and  observation. 

All  candidates  wore,  army  fatigues,  so 
jthat  there  could  be  no  indication  of 
branch  of  service,  rank,  or  civilian 
status;  and  all  used  assumed  names  and 
'cover"  stories  about  themselves,  so  that 
their  actual  identity  was  completely  un- 


known to  one  another.  Because  of  the 
unusual  nature  of  their  proposed  as- 
signments and  the  necessity  for  com- 
plete teamwork,  the  job  of  the  psy- 
chologists was  not  just  to  weed  out  the 
less  able;  but  to  identify  those  men  who 
in  the  field  might  become  sloths,  free 
talkers,  bad  actors,  or  irritants  to  others, 
and  thus  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  pro- 
gram or  endanger  the  lives  of  them- 
selves or  their  associates. 

Will  this  man  favorably  impress  the 
resistance  group  into  whose  territory 
he  will  parachute?  Will  he  find  long 
periods  of  isolation  intolerable?  Will  he 
be  able  to  keep  security?  Will  he  rant 
and  boast?  Will  he  lower  the  morale 
of  his  co»workers?  To  answer  questions 
of  this  sort,  over  5,000  persons  were 
"assessed"  either  in  the  three-day  pro- 
gram or  in  a  special  one-day  psychologi- 
cal testing  situation.  Several  hundred 
cases  were  followed  up  to  determine  the 
general  validity  of  the  tests. 

At  the  end  of  the  assessment  period 
the  psychologists  met  for  an  interchange 
of  their  observations  and  test  scores. 
The  end  result  was  a  carefully  docu- 
mented analysis  of  each  candidate,  in- 
cluding judgments  of  his  potential  use- 
fulness or  lack  of  it  for  particular  kinds 
of  OSS  assignments. 

As  a  psychologist,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  live  with  some  of  these  assessors  of 
personality  for  a  three-day  period;  and 
a  more  enthusiastic  group  I  never  have 
encountered.  Their  cooperative  spirit  is 
revealed  again  in  this  challenging  book, 
where  the  only  author  mentioned  on  the 
flyleaf  is  "The  OSS  Assessment  Staff- 
actually  seventy-four  individuals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  effort 
may  eventually  be  devoted  to  selection 
of  candidates  for  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  for  various  governmental  agencies, 
and  for  certain  types  of  business  enter- 
prises. This  volume  points  the  way  to 
better  utilization  of  realistic  test  situa- 
tions. 


PHYSICIANS     OF     THE     SOUL,     by 
Charles  F.  Kemp.    Maonillan.    #2.75. 


T 


John  Howland  Lathrop,  D.D. 


HIS    IS    A    GOOD    GENERAL    OUTLINE    OF 

spiritual  counseling  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament period  to  the  present  time,  with 
here  and  there  noteworthy  omissions  in- 
dicating the  author's  preference  for  a 
group  of  leaders  in  -the  therapeutic 
movement  centering  about  Russell  L. 
Dicks,  to  the  neglect  of  all  references, 
for  instance,  to  such  an  experiment  as 
the  sixteen-year-old  clinic  in  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Elwood  Worcester,  for  example, 


A  new  scientific 

approach  to 
social  problems 

Psycho- 
social 

Medicine 

By  JAMES  L. 

HALLIDAY 

M.D. 

In  this  important  study  a 
prominent  British  psychia- 
trist applies  the  principles 
of  psychosomatic  medicine 
to  the  "illnesses"  of  mod- 
ern communities  and  social 
groups. 

Tirne  Magazine  says:  "Psy- 
chiatrist James  L.  Halliday, 
who  took  a  long  look  .  .  . 
has  come  forth  with  a 
diagnosis  that  might  not 
surprise  Theologian  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr  or  Historian 
Arnold  J.  Toynbee:  modern 
society  is  a  very  sick  pa- 
tient. The  disease;  an  ail- 
ing mind  .  .  .  Medicine's 
Job?  Doctors  must  get 
better  training  in  psychoso- 
matic medicine,  learn  to 
recognize  the  serious  bio- 
logical effects  of  social 
sickness." 

At  all  bookstores  $3.50 
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W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

"Books  that  Live" 
101     Fifth    Avenue  New    York    3 
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BOOKS  BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

Bertrand  Russell,  the  distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician,  logician  and  Freethinker, 
recently  said  that  he  enjoyed  writing  booklets  for  E.  Haldeman-Julius  because  he  is 
given  the  fullest  freedom  of  expression.  In  the  books  listed  below  Russell  offers  a  feast 
of  reason,  information,  logic,  wit  and  rollicking  humor.  We  present: 

IDEAS  THAT  HAVE  HARMED  MANKIND 25c 

IDEAS  THAT  HELPED  MANKIND 25c 

IS  MATERIALISM  BANKRUPT?  Mind  and  matter  in  modern  science     25c 
FAITH  OF  A  RATIONALIST.  No  supernatural  reasons  needed  to 

make  men  kind.  (Contains  section  by  E.  Haldeman-Julius) 25c 

VALUE  OF  FREETHOUGHT.  How  to  be  a  truth-seeker  and  break 

chains  of  mental  slavery 25c 

OUTLINE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  RUBBISH.  Hilarious  catalogue  of 

stupidity     25c 

HOW  TO  READ  AND  UNDERSTAND  HISTORY.  The  past  as 

the  key  to  the  future    25c 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHILOSOPHER,  A  LOGICIAN,  AND  A 

MATHEMATICIAN    35c 

VALUE    OF    SKEPTICISM 25c 

CAN  MEN  BE  RATIONAL? 25c 

IS  SCIENCE  SUPERSTITIOUS? 25c 

STOICISM  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 25c 

WHAT  IS  THE  SOUL? 25c 

WHAT  CAN  A  FREEMAN  WORSHIP? lOc 

WHY  I  AM  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN lOc 

HAS     RELIGION     MADE     USEFUL     CONTRIBUTIONS     TO 

CIVILIZATION?      lOc 

A   LIBERAL  VIEW   OF   DIVORCE lOc 

If  you  want  all  17  books  listed  above  remit  only  #2.75  and  ask  for  COMPLETE  LIST 
OF  TITLES  BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL  AS  PUBLISHED  BY  US.  If  you  order  less 
than  a  complete  set,  remit  as  priced  above  after  each  title.  All  Russell  books,  whether 
ordered  in  complete  sets  or  selections;  of  titles,  are  shipped  carriage  charges  prepaid. 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to: 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS  PUBLICATIONS.  Box  R-1953.  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


This  is  The  Scandal  of  1948! 


A  housing  program  desired  by  60  million  people  is  being  stifled 
by  hypocrisy,  greed,  politics  and  entrenched  inefficiency. 

•  Are  you  licked?  Or  is  there  still  something  you  can  do  about  a 
better  place  to  live? 

•  Here  are  the  facts  —  and  a  program  —  by  the  country's  foremost 
housing  experts. 

SPECIAL  HOUSING  ISSUE 

Contributors:  Lewis  Mumford,  Charles  Abrams,  Leon  Keyserling,  Catherine  Bauer, 
Lee  J.  Johnson,  Nathan  Straus,  Chat  Patterson,  Robert  Lasch,  and  John  P.  Dean. 
Also  special  statements  by  William  Green,  Philip  Murray,  and  Senators  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Allen  J.  Ellender,  and  Robert  A.  Taft. 


-15  CENTS  A  COPY- 

BULK    RATESt 

10  copies  $1.25;    50  copies  $  5.00; 
100  copies  $8.00;  500  copies  $37.50. 


THE 


^Nation 

20  VESEY  STREET   •   NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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is  rightly  given  credit  for  founding  the 
Emmanual  Movement  in  Boston,  at  the 
time  of  his  brief  visits  to  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  which  ended  in  1931. 
But  nothing  is  said  about  Dr.  Wor- 
cester's work  in  Brooklyn  during  the 
same  period,  in  connection  with  or- 
ganizing the  Associated  Clinic  of  Re- 
ligion and  Medicine.  This  clinic  has 
functioned  continuously  since  1931,  with 
Dr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  as  Spiritual 
Counsellor  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  history. 

In  the  brief  references  to  P.  P. 
Quimby,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
most  important  book,  "The  Quimby 
Manuscripts,"  by  appeal  to  which  nu- 
merous errors  of  statement  could  have 
been  avoided.  References  to  the  New 
Thought  branch  of  the  therapeutic 
movement  fail  to  mention  the  works  of 
W.  F.  Evans,  the  first  to  publicize 
Quimby's  ideas,  beginning  in  1869;  and 
neglect  such  writers  as  Henry  Wood, 
Horatio  Dresser,  and  others  of  his  group' 
on  whose  teachings  the  movement  as  a 
whole  was  based  in  the  early  90's.  Mrs. 
Eddy  (then  Mrs.  Patterson)  is  said  to 
have  been  "the  one  who  was  first 
healed"  by  Quimby,  a  strange  statement 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Quimby  had 
been  practising  his  brand  of  healing 
many  years  before  that. 

The  author  is  so  afraid  to  touch  on 
matters  that  might  raise  issues  as  to  the 
origin  of  Christian  Science  that  he  fails 
to  grasp  the  scope  and  meaning  ot  the 
parent  ideas  without  which  mental  heal- 
ing as  known  during  a  half  century 
would  not  have  existed.  It  is  important 
to  put  these  matters  in  the  right  light 
by  appeal  to  the  books  neglected  by  this 
author,  not  because  of  any  controversy, 
but  because  it  is  a  question  of  the  ideas 
and  methods  which  made  the  movement 
significant  enough  to  evoke  reaction 
from  medical  men  and  to  lead  to  the 
founding  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement. 

THE    MOODS    OF    TYPE,    by    Clayton 
Whitehill.    Barnes   Si   Noble.    $5. 

Kathleen  Sproul 

A.     BOOK     AS     FASCINATING    AS     THIS    ONE 

can  be  a  reviewer's  despair.  The  tempta- 
tion to  quote  at  length  is  countered 
with  the  desire  to  write  no  review  at 
all,  other  than  the  imperative  "READ!  . . ." 
In  this  case  one  must  add  "LooK,"  for 
text,  typography,  and  illustratior 
("letter-form  abstract  paintings")  are 
inseparable  in  illuminating  and  exen 
plifying  the  moods  Mr.  Whitehill  mear 

As   the   author   says   in   his  epilogue, 

"Type    is    an   epitome   of   art'  history." 

GRAPHIC,) 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


He  also  manages  to  make  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  various  basic  forms  of 
type  a  critique,  if  not  an  epitome  also, 
of  semantics. 

This  is  j.  book  certainly  for  those  who 
deal  with  type,  but  any  general  reader 
whose  curiosity  extends  to  the  philos- 
ophy ot  communication  will  be  re- 
warded. In  the  last  paragraph,  the  au- 
thor asks  when  we  will  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  being  whole  men — and 
answers  "When  we  lift  the  iron  curtain 
of  communication  between  man  and  his 
inner  self." 

Instead  of  hospitals 

(from  page  317) 

is  the  period  of  adjustment  during 
the  early  days  after  arrival  in  the 
home.  One  man  stumbled  and  fell 
over  things  each  night  as  he  went 
upstairs  to  bed.  The  caretaker  could 
not  understand  this  until  he  learned 

i  that  in  the  institution  all  lights  were 

j  turned  on  and  off  by  attendants  and 
the  patient  knew  nothing  about  elec- 
tric light  switches. 

Family  care  patients  in  New  York 
State  receive  25  cents  for  spending 
money  each  week,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  this  small  sum  of  money 
can  do.  The  privilege  of  buying  a  bar 
of  soap  or  paying  their  own  way  into 

ithe  movies  increases  their  self-esteem 
and  their  sense  of  being  genuinely  a 
part  of  the  community. 

One  woman  had  always  dreamed 
of  owning  a  pair  of  nice  stockings. 
Hoarding  her  little  allowance,  she  at 

jlast  had  enough  to  go  to  a  shop  and 
buy  some.  The  effect  was  astonishing, 
'wning  a  pair  of  nylons  established 

per,  in  her  own  eyes,  as  a  lady;  and 
,e  cultivated  the  social  graces  that 
e  thought  went  with  wearing  silk, 
rom  a  closed-up,  completely  aso- 
cial individual,  she  became  gentle, 
thoughtful  of  others,  a  person  of  ac- 
ceptable manners  and  habits.  She  dis- 
carded her  fantasies,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  was  put  on  convalescent 
status.  After  two  years  she  was  dis- 
charged as  recovered. 
Occasionally  patients  take  their  cure 


WINS  WRITING  SUCCESS 
THOUGH  CRIPPLED  WITH  ARTHRITIS 

"When  I  became  almost  crippled  with  arthritis,  N.I.A.  train- 
ing proved  its  value.  I  began  acting  as  local  correspondent 
for  two  papers.  Then  I  started  a  publication  of  my  own. 
'The  Beekeeper'  became  a  reality  and  a  success.  Were  I 
physically  able,  I  would  crawl  to  the  top  of  the  house  and 
shout  the  merits  of  N.I.A.  Training." — Elmer  Carroll,  Koute 
3,  Box  540,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


How   do   you   KNOW   you   can't    WRITE? 


Have  you  ever  tried? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least  bit  of  training,  under  competent  guid- 
ance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  waiting  for  the  day  to 
cpnie  when  you  will  awaken,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  the  discovery,  "I  am  a  writer"? 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your  choosing,  you  probably  never  will  write. 
Lawyers  must  be  law  clerks.  Doctors  must  be  internes.  Engineers  must  be  drafts- 
men. We  all  know  that,  in  our  time,  the  egg  does  come  before  the  chicken. 

It  is  seldom  that  anyone  becomes  a  writer  until  he  (or  she)  has  been  writing 
for  some  time.  That  is  why  so  many  authors  and  writers  spring  up  out  of  the 
newspaper  business.  The  day-to-day  necessity  of  writing— of  gathering  material 
about  which  to  write — develops  their  talent,  their  insight,  their  background  and 
their  confidence  as  nothing  else  could. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  bases  it's  writing  instruction  on 
journalism— continuous  writing — the  training  that  has  produced  so  many  suc- 
cessful authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  •writing 

NEWSPAPER  Institute  training  is  based  on  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method.  It  starts  and 
keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on  your  own  time.  Week  hy  week  you  receive  actual 
assignments,  just  as  if  you  were  right  at  work  on  a  great  metropolitan  daily.  Your  writing  is 
individually  corrected  and  constructively  criticized.  Thoroughly  experienced,  practical,  active 
writers  are  responsible  for  this  instruction.  Under  such  sympathetic  guidance,  you  will  find  that 
(instead  of  vainly  trying  to  copy  some  one  else's  writing  tricks)  you  are  rapidly  developing  your 
own  distinctive,  self-flavored  style — undergoing  an  experience  that  has  a  thrill  to  it  and  which  at 
the  same  time  develops  in  you  the  power  to  make  your  feelings  articulate. 

Many    people    who   should   be    writing   become    awe-struck    by   fabulous    stories    about   millionaire 
authors,   and,   therefore,   give  little  thought  to  the  $25,   $50  and  $100   or   more   that   can   often   be 
earned  from  material  that  takes  little  time  to  write — stories,  articles  on 
business,    fads,    books,    current   events,    sports,    homemaking,    local    and 
club   activities,    etc. — things   that   can   easily   be    turned   out   in   leisure 
hours,  and  often  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

A  chance  to  test  yourself 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells  whether  you  possess  the 
fundamental  qualities  necessary  to  successful  writing — acute  obser- 
vation, dramatic  instinct,  creative  imagination,  etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking 
this  test.  The  coupon  will  bring  it,  without  obligation.  Newspaper 


test.    The    coupon    will    bring    it, 

Institute    of    America,     One     Park    Avenue,     New    York     16,     N".    "Y. 
.1     •  i         j       /-.  I  (Founded    1925). 

into  their  own  hands.  One  caretaker 


VETERANS: 

This  course 

approved  for 

Veterans'  Training 


reported  in  panic  that  her  two  "boys" 
lad  run  away.  Her  charges,  both  over 
sixty,  had  quietly  ambled  down  to 
:he  village  and  found  jobs  as  dish- 
washer and  handyman.  Investigation 
showed  that  they  were  doing  well, 
.vere  liked  by  their  employers,  and 
iked  their  jobs.  As  there  was  nothing 
n  the  work  to  overtax  them  mentally 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Send    me,    without   cost   or   obligation,    your   Writing   Aptitude   Test    and    further   information 
about  writing  for  profit,  as  promised  in  Surrey  Graphic,  June. 

Mr.  / 

Mr«.  ' 

Miu        ) 

Addreu ' 

D  Check  here  if  eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

(All  correspondence  confidential.     No  salesman  will  call  on  you.)  86-H-368 


'Copyright  1948  Newspaper  Institute  of  America. 
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Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

Dt.pl.. 5Oe    p«r    Un. 

N«n-dixpluy lOe  per  word 

Minimum      Charge         .         *2.OO  p«r  ln».rli». 

DfaeNanli        .      .      ,       10%  «B  six  laMrtl*» 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey      Graphic 
112   E.   19th  Street  New  York  3 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDER.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  (male),  wide  experience  in 
field  of  Child  Care  and  Recreation  desires 
connection  with  active  and  progressive  or- 
ganization.  8745  Survey. 

HOMEWORK  desired  by  young  woman,  two 
small  children,  typing,  manuscripts,  address- 
ing, colating,  complete  knowledge  of  office 
routine.  8750  Survey. 

GRADUATE  New  York  School,  substantial 
executive  experience  both  family  and  chil- 
dren's agencies,  will  consider  change  to 
agency  wanting  progressive,  up-to-date  pro- 
gram. 8742  Survey. 

INTERESTED  in  securing  Executive  position 
as  Director  of  Home  for  boys.  Ten  years  ex- 
ecutive experience  with  pre  and  delinquent 
boys.  Now  under  contract  but  available  soon. 
8751  Survey. 

HAN,  married,  age  50,  excellent  references, 
experience  ;  psychiatric  case  work,  children, 
adults  ;  administration,  community  organiza- 
tion, industrial  relations,  available.  8716  Sur- 
vey. 

RECREATION  CROUP  WORKER  (Man), 
AB  Chicago  Social  Service  Administration, 
1941;  Community  Center,  Detention  Home, 
Workcamp  Experience  ;  Special  Training 
Methods-Materials  Group  Leadership.  Town 
or  Small  City  preferred.  8757  Survey. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  social  service 
worker  (Woman)  with  substantial  executive 
experience  in  Jewish  group  work  field,  com- 
munity organization,  desires  responsible  posi- 
tion. Available  September.  Outstanding  ref- 
erences. 8761  Survey. 

MAN,  fifteen  years  in  case  and  group  work, 
five  years  in  teaching,  member  A.A.S.W.  and 
A.A.G.W.  M.S.  in  Education.  Work  of  in- 
stitutional nature  preferred,  other  considered. 
Available  in  June.  8760  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  (woman)  —  six  years'  experience 
administration  social  service  department  :  wide 
background  child  care,  mental  hygiene,  lay 
groups.  Available  September.  Metropolitan 
New  York.  8765  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  desired  by 
man,  42,  married,  M.A.  in  social  science. 
Social  worker  20  years ;  progressively  case 
worker,  parole  officer,  home  relief  adminis- 
trator, research  director,  hospital  survey  and 
fund  campaign  director.  8768  Survey. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  woman,  graduate  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Experience :  teaching, 
2  years  field  representative — sales  promotion, 
publicity,  and  fund  raising ;  good  speaker.  At- 
tending Institute  on  Race  Relations  at  Fisk 
University  this  summer.  Available  middle  of 
August  or  September  preferably.  8773  Survey. 

CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST,  M.A.,  working 
on  Ph.D.  Experience:  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  work.  Desires  position  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  P.O.  Box  S32,  Staten 
Island  2,  New  York. 


or  physically,  they  were  taken  off  the 
hospital  rolls  and  given  a  convalescent 
status. 

Family  care  is  not  a  simple  pro- 
cedure; its  administration  is  highly 
complicated.  Not  only  must  patients 
and  homes  be  carefully  examined  as 
to  their  suitability  for  this  kind  of 
care,  they  must  also  be  fitted  to  each 
other.  In  rural  areas  the  mentally  un- 
stable have  to  deal  with  less  compli- 
cated conditions  than  in  cities.  Yet 
many  patients  accustomed  to  an  ur- 
ban or  small  town  environment  are 
frightened  by  the  isolation  of  coun- 
try life. 

In  the  present  housing  shortage, 
homes  are  hard  to  find.  The  rising 
cost  of  living  makes  possible  care- 
takers cautious.  A  shortage  of  psychi- 
atrists and  social  service  workers 
adds  to  the  problem  of  adequate  su- 
pervision. And  there  must  be  a  com- 
munity agency  willing  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  a  case  when  the  pa- 
tient is  well  enough  to  be  transferred 
to  convalescent  care. 

In  spite  of  these  stumbling  blocks, 
family  care  is  rapidly  gaining  head- 
way. "Institutional  life  results  at  best 
in  passive  indolence,  and  at  worst  in 
bitterness  and  rebellion,"  Miss  Crut- 
cher  says.  "Once  the  public  gets  over 
its  largely  unfounded  fear  of  the 
mentally  ill,  we  shall  be  able  to  util- 
ize the  health-restoring  virtues  of  our 
homes  in  a  way  that  will  vastly  re- 
duce our  hospital  population." 


Among  ourselves 

(from  page  283) 

years,  said,  in  announcing  the  completion 
of  his  task,  "Mr.  Rosenwald  did  not  believe 
in  perpetual  endowments.  Feeling  that 
each  generation  should  care  for  its  own 
progress  and  that  funds  should  be  used 
while  ideas  and  enthusiasm  were  fresh,  he 
stipulated  that  the  foundation  he  created 
should  expand  itself  and  close  its  work 
within  twenty-five  years  of  his  death." 

Since  1930,  there  has  been  a  close  and 
fruitful  collaboration  between  Survey 
Graphic  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  Out  of 
this  came  outstanding  studies  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  education.  The  Fund  also 
helped  both  in  planning  and  financing  two 
CALLING  AMERICA  special  issues:  "Color  — 
Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy"  (No- 
vember 1942)  and  "Segregation:  Color  Pat- 
tern of  the  Past — Our  Struggle  to  Wipe  It 
Out"  (January  1947). 

Among  the  good  works  of  the  Rosen- 
wald Fund,  Survey  Graphic  looks  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  those  in  which  we 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  play  a  part. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED 
HEAD  WORKER 

FOR 
SETTLEMENT  HOUSE 

Capable  of  organizing  and  su- 
pervising group  projects  in 
Minneapolis. 

Replies   confidential. 

President,  Wells  Memorial  Set- 
tlement House,  Minneapolis. 


SUPERVISORS — two  openings  for  supervisors 
child  guidance  and  child  placing  units.  Re- 
quire highly  qualified  experienced  supervisors 
Salaries  based  on  qualifications.  Write  Jacob 
L.  Trobe,  Executive  Director,  Jewish  Child 
Care  Association  of  Essex  County,  31  Clinton 
Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS 

GRADE   I    .  ..$2580-$2936 

GSADE   II    $2664-53312 

GRADE   III    $3144  up 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

WOMAN  wanted  for  executive  position  in 
unique  Episcopal  home  for  normal,  fatherless 
girls  four  to  eighteen  (attending  public  school) 
in  metropolitan  city.  Applicant  must  be 
Protestant  with  high  educational  background 
and  experienced  in  young  people's  work; 
should  preferably  be  between  thirty  and  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  8741  Survey. 

SEVERAL  VACANCIES  in  a  newly  merged 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  for 
graduate  caseworkers  with  family  or  child 
welfare  background.  Salary  range  $2,400  to 
$3,700,  according  to  experience.  Opportunity 
for  supervision.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jacob  Little, 
Executive  Director,  United  Jewish  Social 
Service  Agency,  91  Vine  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

CASEWORKERS  for  familes  and  children.  One 
year  or  more  graduate  training  desired.  Good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  dependent  upon 
training  and  experience.  Indiana.  8701  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. ;  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired ;  salary  range  $2700--$3925 ;  appoint- 
ment within  range,  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc..  15 
Park  Sow,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  CO  7-9700. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  CASEWORK  for  multiple 
service  family  casework  agency.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range 
$3600-$4500  annually.  Write  Director,  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau,  127  N.  W.  Second 
Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 

CASE  WORKER  experienced  in  family  and 
children's  work,  especially  in  the  latter  field, 
for  a  small  multiple  function  Jewish  agency 
in  a  middle  size,  midwestern  community.  Op- 
portunities for  student  supervision,  community 
and  group  work-case  work  activities.  Salary 
range  between  $3,000  and  $3,800.  8661  Sur- 
vey. 

CASEWORKERS  professionally  qualified  f 
agency  giving  children  care  in  foster  homes 
and  in  cottage  type  institution.  Worker 
needed  for  direct  work  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  under  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion; also  adoption  worker.  Write  The  Chil- 
dren's Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHICJ 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:  $285.00-$315.00  per  month.     Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum   Qualifications:    College   4   years,   graduate   study    1    year  at   recognized    school    of    social 

work   which   must   have   included    courses    in   child   welfare   and    public    welfare  administration    and 

supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:    3    years   in   the   past   6  years   of   social    work,    1    of   which    must    have    been    in    child 

welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER 

Salary  Range:  $270.00-$300.00  per  month.     Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum   Qualifications:    College  4    years,   graduate    study    1    year   at    recognized    school   of    social 

work   which   must   have    included   courses   in    child   welfare   and    public    welfare    administration    and 

supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:   1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  in  child  welfare. 

For  application   blanks  and  information  write  via  air  mail,    supplying   minimum   qualifications    to 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


CASEWORKERS,     professionally     trained,     for 
family  casework  agency.    Interesting  and  chal- 
lenging   opportunity    $2400-$3840. 
Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.  2nd  Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 

WANTED   IMMEDIATELY 

Two    thoroughly    educated,    trained    and    experienced 
Senior    Case    Workers,    who    can    furnish    references 
from  reputable  Child  Welfare  Agency. 
Permanent    position    assured    right   persons.     Prefer- 
ence will   be  given  to  persons  having  had   Southern 
States    experience.      Salary    range    from    $3,000    to 
$3.600     depending     on     the     Qualifications.     Write 
Children's    Home    Society   of    Florida,    403    Consoli- 
dated   Building,    Jacksonville,    attention    Marcus    C. 
Fagg.  State  Superintendent. 
NBt    W*  are  a  State  tclde  non-tectarlan, 
private,   child  placing  agency* 

CASE  WORKER  —  with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  in 
graduate    school    plus    experience.      Excellent 
working  conditions.     Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.     8664  Survey, 

CASEWORKER.     Female,  graduate  of  accred- 
ited   school    of    social    work,    for    family  .c,ase- 
work  with  Jewish  agency.     Good  salary^    Op- 
portunity   for    some    community    organization. 
Write  fully  concerning  qualifications  to  Jewish 
Welfare    Service,    18    South    Stockton    Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  • 

CASEWORKERS:    Male  or  female  for  Jewish' 
child    care   agency    offering    foster    home,    in- 
stitutional,   adoption    services.      Excellent    su- 
pervision.      Staff    psychiatrist    and    panel    of 
nationally    known    child    psychiatrists.      Must 
have  completed  graduate  training.     Salary  up 
to   $4140.     Jewish   Children's   Bureau,   231    S. 
Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

CASE    WORKER    for    progressive,    expanding 
family    agency.      Excellent    supervision.      Op- 
portunities for  community  work.     Salary  com- 
mensurate   with    experience.      Write   John    W. 
Anderson,    Executive    Secretary,    411    Walnut 
Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

SUPERVISOR   OF   CASEWORK,   graduate  of 
accredited    School   of    Social    Work,    minimum 
two    years    experience    in    supervision;  —  Sa4ary 
range   $4,000   to   $4,500   annually.     Write,    Ex- 
ecutive   Director,    Travelers    Aid    Society    of 
Miami,    127    N.    W.    2nd    Street,    Miami    36, 
Florida. 

ASSISTANT    AGENCY     EXECUTIVE    FOR 
INTAKE    AND    FAMILY    DIVISION    OF 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE   AGENCY.      $4,152    to    $4,644    SAL- 
ARY,     DEPENDING     UPON      SUPERVI- 
SORY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERI- 
ENCE.     APPLY    TO    GENERAL    DIREC- 
TOR, CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995 
MARKET   STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO    3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

CASEWORKERS,     graduate     degree;     agency 
having  institutional  and  foster  home  programs. 
(1)   'With  placement   and  homefinding  experi- 
ence  for   adoption   caseload;    (2)    Caseload   of 
school    age    children    in    cottage   plan    institu- 
tion ;    (3)    Foster   home  placement   and   home- 
finding  caseload.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3600. 
Small   staff,  ideal  working  conditions.     Write 
to    William     I.     Lacey,     Executive    Director, 
Methodist  Children's  Home  Society,  Children's 
Village,  Redford  Station,  Detroit  19,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKER   with  professional   training  for 
-  non-sectarian    multiple    service    agency.      Ex- 
perience   in    family    or    children's    agency    de- 
sirable. Salary  depends  on  qualifications.  Write 
Family   Service,    136   Washington   Street,   Pat- 
erson  1,  N.  J. 

CASEWORKER,     by     Family     Service    agency 
with    high    standards.     Graduate    from    school 
of  social  work,  with  some  courses  in  supervi- 
.   sion,    interested    in    training    for    supervisory 
position.  Prefer  someone  who  has  either  super- 
vised  student  or  beginning   worker.    Beautiful 
southern     city,     cosmopolitan,     ideal     climate, 
good     salary,     attractive     working     conditions. 
8726  Survey. 

NEW  UNIT  of  Episcopal  Boys'  Home  soon  to 
open  needs  program  supervisor,  assistant  pro- 
gram  supervisor,    housemother,   and  secretary. 
Write     Director,     St.     Francis    Boys'     Home, 
Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

CHILD     WELFARE     WORKER,     progressive 
midwestern    state    has    several    vacancies    now 
and  later  this  summer.  Salary  $2940  to  $3420. 
8758  Survey. 

MEDICAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS    (three)    for 
administration    and    demonstration    case    work 
in     three     approved     hospitals     affiliated     with 
class  A  medical  school  in  progressive  Eastern 
City.    Graduate   training   and   previous   experi- 
ence in  a  hospital  essential.  8759   Survey. 

CASE      WORKERS  —  openings      in      children's 
agency    operating    child    guidance    and    child 
placing    units.    Want    highly    qualified    experi- 
enced workers.  Salaries  based  on  qualifications. 
Write    Jacob    L,    Trobe,    Executive    Director, 
Jewish     Child     Care     Association     of     Essex 
County,   31    Clinton    Street,   Newark  2,   N.   J. 

MIDWEST    organization    with    club    house    in 
city   and   year  round    adventure   camp   nearby 
seeks    young    man    who    likes    to    work    with 
underprivileged     children.     Must     have     train- 
ing akin  to  settlement  and  scouting  work  and 
ability    and     initiative     that     will     keep    him 
growing   into  a   better  job.   8764    Survey. 

CASEWORKER     for     foster    home     placement 
agency.      Graduates   without   experience   accept- 
able   though    experience    preferred.      Prevailing 
salary  scales.     Promotion  from  staff  when  pos- 
sible.    8763   Survey. 

WANTED—  Psychiatric   Social  Worker  for  part 
time  position.  Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential. 
8762  Survey. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR:    Male  or  female.    Mini- 
mum requirements  include  MSS  from  accred- 
ited   school   with   previous   supervisory    experi- 
ence in  agency  handling  family  or  children's 
casework  program.    Salary  up  to  $4,200.    Chal- 
lenging   opportunity.       Family     &    Children's 
Service,  602  South  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

VOLUNTEER  BUREAU  DIRECTOR  for  new 
Bureau    in    Mid-Western    City.    Salary    range 
$3000   to   $3600.    Welfare   Council   of   Vander- 
burgh  County,  206  S.  E.  First  Street,  Evans- 
vine,  Indiana. 

FIELD    SECRETARY    for    State    Mental    Hy- 
giene     Society  —  community     organization     and 
mental    health    education    program.    Man   pre- 
ferred.  Must  be  willing  to  travel.   Chance  for 
advancement     to     satisfactory     person.     Write 
Director,     Oregon     Mental    Hygiene    Society, 
229  Park  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

OPPORTUNITY    for    fully    trained,    advanced 
caseworker,    to    begin    supervisory    experience 
and    continue    interesting    and    varied    family    ; 
casework    practice.     Beginning    salary     $3600- 
$3800.  8766  Survey. 

POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and  HARO-TO- 
FIND  books  sup- 
Piled;  also  genealogies.  Incomplete  set*  completed 
magazine  back  numbers  supplied,  etc.  All  subjects, 
all  languages.  Send  us  TOUT  list  of  book-wanu — 
no  obligations.  We  report  quickly.  Lowest  prices. 
(Wo  also  supply  all  current  books  at  publishers' 
prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY   SERVICE 

117   West  48th  Street  Dept.   G,  New  York   19.  N.   Y. 
-  '  'P.8.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 
-.  -:•?••  Send  us  your  llat. 


OUR  WORLD-WIDE  SEARCH  SERVICE 
will  get  you  the  hard-to-find  books  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Send  us  your  list  without 
obligation.  ALTA  BOOK  SERVICE,  Box 
258-T,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

SEND  us  that  list  of  books  you've  been  hunt- 
ing. We'll  find  the  "elusive  things"!  Helen 
B.  Haynes  Book  Searchers,  105  St.  Alphonsus 
St.,  Boston  20,  Mass. 

STUMPED    FOR   YOUR   VACATION? 

VACATIONER'S  GUIDE  carefully  classifies 
and  describes  300  resorts  and  cottages  by 
rates,  location  and  accommodation.  New  Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
also  descriptive  articles.  32  pages.  Illustrated. 
Send  25c  to  VACATIONER'S  GUIDE, 
509- V  5th  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S    FOREIGN     BOOKS,    INC. 

1280   Massachusetts  Avenue,   Dept   SV 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

BOOK  PLATES 

FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK- 
PLATES, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


WRITER'S  ROOKERY— 5  room  mountain 
home,  1J4  acres  near  unspoiled  village,  vicinity 
Cooperstown,  New  York.  Electricity,  water. 
$2,600,  terms.  Reizenstein,  268  West  12th 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


CANDY 


THE   SOUTH   WON'T   DISAPPOINT  if  you 

judge  it  by  our  Creole  Pecan  Pralines.  Big, 
rich  pecan  halves  in  creamy,  luscious  caramel. 
Authentic  Creole  recipe — you've  never  tasted 
such  marvelous  candy  I  Box  of  12  Pralines 
(about  1M  lb.),  $2.25  postpaid.  Write  for 
booklet.  Send  check  or  M.O.  to  Longfellow 
House,  Dept.  G,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE 


Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
handmade  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica 
original  Virginia  antique.  Long  reed  stem 
combined  with  porous  clay  bowl  saturated 
with  honey  before  kilning  gives  delightful 
smoking  enjoyment.  Postage  prepaid.  PAMP- 
LIN  PIPE  CO.,  Box  100,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 


-HARPER  BOOKS - 

Illuminating  Problems  That  Confront  Democracy 


THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 

A  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  DILEMMA 

By  Arnold  Rote.  Sinclair  Lewis  described  An  American  Dilemma  as  "the  Bible  of  the  whole  world, 
white  or  black,  that  is  anxious  about  the  Negroes,  that  wants  to  know  what  they  are  really  like  and 
what  is  to  become  of  them."  This  abridgment  of  Gunnar  MyrdaTs  ISOO-page  social  classic  answers 
the  growing  demand  for  a  briefer,  more  concise  statement  of  his  central  thesis.  Here  his  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  inner  conflict  between  American  professions  of  democracy  and  American  dealings  with 
its  Negro  citizens  emerges  with  vigor  and  power.  Thus  it  makes  available  to  a  wider  audience  a  vital 
message  that  has  stirred  the  American  conscience  in  an  extraordinary  way.  43.75 


30. 


WITNESSES  FOR  FREEDOM 

NEGRO  AMERICANS  IN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Edited  by  Rebecca  Chalmers  Barton.  Foreword  by  Alain  Locke.  This  volume  is  at  once  a  gallery 
of  Negro  self-portraits  and  an  interpretative  appreciation  of  what  they  reveal.  Liberal  excerpts  from 
23  Negro  autobiographies  are  here  found  to  reveal  our  Negro  citizens  not  alone  as  accommodators  but 
as  achievers,  experimenters  and  protesters  for  a  new  freedom.  In  assembling  and  evaluating  these 
valuable  literary  excerpts,  Mrs.  Barton  supplies  fresh  insight  into  the  study  of  prejudice  and  a  new 
appraisal  of  the  Negro  contribution  to  American  letters.  "It  affords  an  unsentimental  and  therefore 
sobering  and  enlightening  journey  into  the  psychological  heart  of  the  American  race  problem." — 
From  the  Foreword.  $3.50 


JlL 


RESOLVING  SOCIAL  CONFLICTS 


By  Kurt  Levin.  Edited  by  Gertrud  Weis$  Lenin.  Foreword  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  This  study  into 
the  nature  of  group  conflict  constitutes  one  of  the  most  novel  and  stimulating  contributions  to  creative 
social  theory  to  be  published  in  some  years.  A  posthumous  collection  of  writings  by  one  of  this  genera- 
tion's most  original  social  psychologists,  it  centers  on  the  problems  of  the  impact  of  culture  on  group 
living,  and  on  the  tensions  which  obtain  among  various  contemporary  groups.  In  penetrating  underlying 
causes,  it  suggests  bridges  to  better  understanding  and  offers  a  new  basis  for  resolving  social  conflict. 

$3.50 


FREEDOM  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  STATE 


By  Joseph  Rosenjarb,  Author  of  "The  National  Labor  Policy.''  "Joseph  Rosenfarb  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  science  of  government  and  public  thinking  by  pointing  the  way  to  economic  security 
within  the  framework  of  our  free  traditional  democracy  and  private  enterprise  .  .  .  This  book  deals 
so  fundamentally  with  the  crucial  problems  facing  us  that  the  public  official,  the  social  scientist  and 
indeed  every  citizen  will  benefit  in  years  to  come  from  this  influential  volume." — U.  S.  Senator  Robert 
P.  Wagner.  $4.00 


JlL 


SURVIVAL  OR  SUICIDE 

A  SUMMONS  TO  YOUNG  AND  OLD  TO  BUILD  A  UNITED  WORLD 

By  Harry  H.  Moore  and  other*.  The  need  for  wider  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  present  in- 
ternational crisis  makes  this  informative  volume  both  timely  and  significant.  Popularly  written,  it 
clarifies  the  elements  contributing  to  the  present  chaos,  describes  the  work  of  the  U.  N.,  and  explains 
the  most  prominent  proposals  now  before  the  world  for  stronger  international  organization  or  gov- 
ernment. Here  is  a  plea  for  leadership  and  programming  that  will  be  of  great  help  in  articulating 
our  pursuit  of  peace.  $2.00 


\\ 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 
HARPER    &    BROTHERS  •  49    East   33rd    Street.    New   York    14,    N.   Y. 
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THE 
VETERAN 


—and  Don't  Forget 


by  Dr.  Karl  Menninger 


3  Bargain 

Subscription 

Combinations 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

with  Survey  Midmonthly       .  .  .  $6.00 

Separately  $8 

with  Harper's  Magazine $6.25 

• 

Separately  $9 

with  Survey  Midmonthly 

and  Harper's  Magazine         .$7.50 

Separately  $13 

All  subscriptions  for  one  year,  new  or  renewal. 
May  be  mailed  to  different  individuals  and  ad- 
dresses. Pay  later  if  you  wish.  Canadian  and 
foreign  postage  extra. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  alone: 

One  Year  $4 

Two  Years $6 

Three  Years $8 

Canadian  and  foreign  postage  50  cents  a  year 

extra. 


Mall  your  order  to 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Your  Choice 

at  only 
cents  a  copy 


The  printer  has  asked  us  to  reduce  our  stock  of  recent 
Calling  America  Numbers.  Need  the  space,  says  he. 

Accordingly,  we  offer  any  of  the  copies  listed  below  at 
roughly  half  the  regular  price — while  they  last! 

Use  them  in  classrooms — study  groups — women's  clubs 
— PTA's — as  gifts — in  libraries — on  vacation — wherever 
your  imagination  carries  you.  Buy  them  by  the  dozen! 

Where  else  can  you  get  so  much  for  so  little? 
This  offer  expires  September  1,  1948. 

Please  send  payment  with  your  order  to  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

FOOD 

Complete,  authoritative  information  on  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  food.  It  helps  you  understand  a 
crucial  problem  of  1948  and  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  to  solve  it.  "Excellent  background  material"  writes 
the  American  Overseas  Aid — UN  Appeal  for  Children. 
Publication  Price — 50  cents. 

EDUCATION  FOR  OUR  TIME 

Distinguished  authorities  explore  the  most  searching 
questions  confronting  educators  today.  "Would  that  it 
were  required  reading  for  all  those  concerned  with  edu- 
cation"— The  Education  Digest.  Publication  Price — 
60  cents. 

SEGREGATION 

Color  Pattern  from  the  Past — Our  Struggle  to  Wipe 
It  Out.  Thoroughgoing  analysis  of  racial  segregation  in 
USA.  Its  waste.  Progress  underway.  "A  fine  job." — 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Publication  Price — 60  cents. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  TO  KNOW 

Experts  in  a  dozen  fields  explore  barriers  and  oppor- 
tunities before  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  radio  and 
films  and  drive  home  how  the  fortunes  of  democracy,  here 
and  abroad,  hang  on  the  distribution  of  facts — every- 
where! The  United  Press  flashed  the  challenge  of  this 
number  around  the  world.  Publication  Price — 50  cents. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  OURSELVES 

Written  by  Americans  for  Americans  but  hailed  over- 
seas as  an  adventure  in  common  understanding.  Illumin- 
ates the  long  postwar  pure"  "A  boon  .  .  .  much  good 
thinking,  and  better  still,  much  plain  sense" — Raymond 
Swing,  news  analyst.  Publication  Price — 60  cents. 
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Who's  Tops  in  Telephones  ?   It's  U.  S. 


There  are  more  telephones  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  The  United  States  has  one  tele- 
phone for  about  every  four  people,  com- 
pared to  one  telephone  for  every  ninety 
people  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sweden  comes  closest  with  one  tele- 
phone for  every  five  people.  In  the  British 
Isles  there's  one  telephone  for  every  eleven 
people.  In  Russia  the  estimate  is  about 
one  in  a  hundred. 


New  York  leads  the  world's  cities 
with  the  most  telephones.  It  has 
2,600,000 -more  than  in  all  of  France. 
In  relation  to  population,  San  Francisco 
is  on  top  with  about  one  telephone  for 
every  two  people.  Washington  ranks  a 
close  second. 

And  we're  still  building  and  expand- 
ing at  the  fastest  rate  in  history.  The 
value  of  telephone  service  is  increasing 
constantly. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Graphic  Readers 


1  ROM  ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI,  A  READER  LOOKED  HALF  WAY 
across  the  continent  to  the  Vanport,  Oregon,  flood  in  early 
June  and  drew  his  own  conclusions,  as  follows: 

"Why  doesn't  Survey  Graphic  carry  the  ball  more  con- 
sistently for  conservation,  one  of  the  great  national  causes 
for  which  you  have  fought  in  the  past  and  which  needs  sup- 
port today  as  much  as  it  ever  did?  I  read  your  articles  in 
May  on  the  conservation  of  soil  and  people  ["Farmers  Join 
Hands  for  a  Better  Life"]  but  beside  the  Mississippi  we  think 
in  terms  of  muddy  water  and  all  the  tragedy  that  means. 

"From  the  Post-Dispatch  I  tore  out  an  article  by  Richard 
L.  Neuberger — one  of  your  authors — on  destruction  of  forests 
in  the  northwest.  Let  me  quote  some  of  it. 

"  'Already  the  drain  on  the  forests  is  evident.  The  1945 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  lists  Washington  as 
the  leading  state  in  lumber  production.  This  information  is 
now  outdated.  Oregon  will  nearly  double  Washington's 
1947  output.  .  .  .  Endless  hillsides  of  stumps  are  measured 
by  horizons  rather  than  miles.  .  .  .  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  warned  that  cheap  electricity  may  be  the 
sole  resource  in  these  areas,  once  the  trees  are  gone.  And 
the  trees  are  going  fast.  Fir  and  pine  of  saw-timber  size  are 
being  felled  in  the  Northwest  almost  twice  as  swiftly  as  .new 
growth  is  coming  into  production.' 

"That  was  last  January.  We  didn't  have  to  wait  very  long. 
Now  we  have  the  Columbia  River  flood,  the  destruction  of 
Vanport,  and  all  the  rest.  Does  anybody  think  that  will  be 
the  last  of  it?  If  your  magazine  wants  to  contribute  to 
human  welfare,  why  don't  you  launch  a  real  fight  on  the 
deforestation  of  watersheds?" 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  Dr.  Rees's  article  in  the  April  Survey 
Graphic  ["Mental  Health  and  World  Citizenship"  page  213] 
that  psychiatrists  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  the  urgency 
of  their  missionary  responsibility  to  the  world.  Two  world 
wars  have  ben  fought  since  Freud  first  unveiled  the  nature 
of  the  subconscious,  but  the  men  who  make  decisions  still  act 
without  any  sound  insight  into  the  complexities  of  human 
behavior  nor  even  of  their  own  motivations. 

Diplomats  are  human  beings  acting  for  and  dealing  with 
nations.  They  should  be  helped  to  understand  that  a  nation 
is  not  just  something  nebulous  held  together  by  an  army, 
navy,  and  airforce,  but  a  conglomerate  of  individual  human 
beings  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  personality  development 
as  individuals  the  world  over.  If  it  is  a  nation  composed  of 
people  who  have  been  subject  to  terror,  hunger,  brutality  or 
indifference,  it  is  likely  to  react  with  all  the  instability  of  a 
neurotic  individual.  The  great  danger  for  the  future — if 
there  is  to  be  a  future — is  the  inevitable  neuroticism  of  a 
generation  whose  childhood  was  spent  among  the  terrors  and 
horrors  of  bombings  and  whose  youth  is  being  spent  in 
privation  and  despair. 

In  the  knowledge  of  human  behavior  that  psychiatry  has 
accumulated  lies  a  thin  hope  for  stabilizing  a  shaking  world 
before  it  falls  over  the  brink  of  disaster.  Dr.  Rees's  article 
was  encouraging  to  read  because  it  indicates  that  psychiatrists, 
who  hold  the  key  to  this  hope,  have  at  last  awakened  to  the 


realization  that  time  is  too  short  for  long  daily  sessions  over 
the  true  confessions  of  the  Lady  in  the  Dark.  We  hope  they 
are  not  too  late. 

Anna  Lemmon,  Pittsburgh 


T 


HE      ARTICLE,      "EUTHANASIA  —  RlGHT      OR      WRONG?"       BY 

Selwyn  James,  published  in  the  May  Survey  Graphic,  and  re- 
printed in  Reader's  Digest  for  June,  has  brought  a  fat  folder 
of  comment  from  readers.  The  greater  number  of  these 
favor  the  principle  of  euthanasia,  and  its  legalization  in  prac- 
tice. Here  are  several  representative  statements,  pro  and  con: 

From  New  York  State,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bloom  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Frisiero  wrote: 

"We  read  your  article  on  euthanasia  with  intense  interest. 
Perhaps  if  more  people  were  faced  with  just  such  a  situa- 
tion with  all  its  anguish,  they  would  not  be  so  arbitrary  in 
their  views  against  it.  It  should  not  weaken  the  resolve  of 
medical  science  to  seek  cures,  but  until  such  time  as  cures 
are  discovered,  the  intense  suffering  of  those  incurably  ill 
should  be  terminated  if  they  desire  it." 

From  the  West  Coast,  Mrs.  Francis  Sumner  commented: 
"Those  of  us  who  have  seen  prolonged  suffering  of  loved 
ones,  and  who,  as  we  grow  old,  dread  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  fate  for  ourselves,  welcome  such  a  fearless  presenta- 
tion of  facts  as  those  in  your  article  on  euthanasia. 

"It  gives  us  hope  that  the  public  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
formed and  such  a  favorable  attitude  developed  that  sane 
and  merciful  laws  may  be  enacted." 

Questioning  the  author  is  Vincent  L.  Fox  of  Missouri: 

"I  realize  of  course  that  perfect  objectivity  is  impossible 
for  man,  but  let  him  at  least  try  to  be  objective.  You  did  not 
present  both  sides  of  the  issue,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  try 
to  state  the  other  side.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  body  of  the  article  did  not  live  up  to  its  tills.  Seven 
eighths  of  the  entire  article  was  a  defense  of  euthanasia. 

"The  question  is  not  one  of  feeling  or  of  a  consensus  of 
majority  opinion.  It  is  a  question  of  very  careful  ethical 
reasoning.  There  was  very  little  reasoning  in  this  article. 

'Somehow  the  whole  thing  left  me  rather  disappointed  in 
Survey  Graphic." 

The  Reverend  August  B.  Fichter  of  Indiana  wrote: 
"The  title  of  the  article  immediately  leaves  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  what  follows  will  give 
arguments  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  euthanasia.  I  have  read 
the  article  twice  and  can  find  nothing  in  favor  of  the  natural 
and  the  divine  positive  law — 'Thou  shalt  not  kill.' 

"The  last  paragraph  contains  a  hint  of  the  truth  in  this 
matter  when  it  states,  'There  is  little  doubt  that  so  long  as 
euthanasia  remains  unsanctioned  by  law,  many  a  doctor  .  .  . 
will  continue  to  do  what  his  conscience  dictates.'  If  the 
doctor  in  question  has  a  right  conscience,  he  will  uphold 
to  the  last  his  code  of  ethics.  If  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
that  code,  then  let  him  not  parade  under  the  guise  of  being 
a  preserver  of  human  life." 
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Among  Ourselves 


1  HE  VETERANS — THEY'RE  THE  MOST  Dis- 
tinctive, diverse,  homogenous,  important 
and  problematical  group  in  America  today, 
and  the  proper  care  of  those  damaged  by 
.the  war  is  the  subject  of  the  wise  and 
warmhearted  article  by  Dr.  Menninger 
which  leads  the  magazine  this  month. 
You'll  see  a  dozen  of  them  in  their  wheel 
chairs  on  the  cover,  a  unique  and  touching 
parade  which  was  staged  by  members  of 
the  Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association 
last  month  in  New  York  City.  But,  sick 
arid  well,  there  are  nearly  15,000,000  Ameri- 
can veterans  from  the  last  war  alone.  Your 
understanding  of  them  will  be  broadened 
and  it  will  never  be  the  same  after  your 
reading  of  what  Dr.  Menninger  has  to  say. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  WAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
series  of  articles  launched  in  these  pages 
last  October  and  reaching  its  conclusion  in 
the  present  issue — and  except  for  peace,  to 
which  it  is  linked,  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
momentous  subject  on  earth  today. 

From  the  beginning,  the  series  has  looked 
forward  to  the  International  Congress  on 
Mental  Health  in  London  next  month, 
August  11  to  21,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  first  article  by  Dr.  Brock 
Chisholm,  executive  secretary  of  the  WHO 
interim  commission,  outlined  the  plan  and 
method  of  this  international  congress,  but 
stressed  particularly  that  "It  happens  that 
the  human  race  is  threatened  as  it  never 
has  been  before;  it  also  happens  that  the 
human  sciences  have  just  now  developed 
to  a  point  where  it  is  possible,  given  suffi- 
cient encouragement  and  freedom,  for  them 
to  be  of  real  use  in  charting  a  future 
course  for  the  world." 

Month  after  month,  the  mental  health 
article  has  been  cited  by  impartial  critics  for 
special  excellence,  has  been  quoted  and 
reprinted,  has  elicited  lively  correspondence 
and  debate,  has  made  its  mark  in  the  most 
unmistakable  way.  Editorially  speaking,  it 
has  been  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve this  response,  and  to  each  of  the 
authors  without  exception,  here  is  a  re- 
peated. "Thank  you." 

WlTH    ALL    THE    AGENCIES    AND     INDIVIDUALS 

striving  for  social  progress  today,  Survey 
Graphic  shares  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  death 
last  month  of  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Dr. 
Jones,  founder  and  honorary  chairman  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
was  the  author  of  many  books  on  Quaker 
faith  and  history,  and  of  numerous  articles 
and  book  reviews,  several  of  which  were 
published  in  these  pages. 

For  more  than  forty  years  professor  of 
philosophy  and  ethics  at  Haverford  College. 
Dr.  Jones  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
religious  personages  in  America.  Beyond  his 
distinction  as  scholar,  writer,  teacher,  and 
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religious  leader,  he  was  to  many  people  in 
many  lands  the  embodiment  and  symbol  of 
the  quiet,  creative  goodness  which  the 
world  has  learned  to  associate  with  the 
name  of  the  Quakers. 

J[N    ITS    CLOSING    HOURS,    CONGRESS    FINALLY 

passed  a  measure  admitting  up  to  205,000 
homeless  Europeans  and  political  refugees 
to  the  United  States  in  the  next  two  years. 
The  measure  is  a  compromise,  adopted 
after  long  and  bitter  controversy.  Far  from 
providing  a  generous  haven  to  some  of  the 
war's  most  helpless  victims,  the  bill  is 
widely  criticized  as  inadequate,  discrim- 
inatory, and  mean-spirited. 

In  general,  the  bill  allows  200,000  dis- 
placed persons  who  meet  its  complex  rules 
of  eligibility,  to  enter  the  USA  between 
July  1,  1948  and  June  30,  1950.  In  addi- 
tion, 3,000  homeless  orphan  children,  and 
2,000  Czech  refugees  from  the  present 
Communist  regime  may  come  in. 

Under  an  almost  unbelievably  compli- 
cated provision,  15,000  displaced  persons 
who  were  here  on  temporary  visas  prior 


to  April  1,  1948  may  apply  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  permission  to  remain  as  per- 
manent residents,  but  they 'will  attain  that 
status  only  after  each  individual  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Several  Senators,  in  voting  "reluctantly" 
for  the  bill,  stated  that  they  would  demand 
the  elimination  of  the  sections  which,  they 
held,  discriminate  against  Jews  or  Roman 
Catholics,  or  both. 

The  bill,  however  unsatisfactory,  is  an 
advance  over  our  sorry  record  in  regard  to 
the  displaced  persons.  During  the  past 
year,  according  to  figures  published  by  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  Great 
Britain  accepted  more  DP's  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Nearly  47,000  left 
the  camps  in  Europe  for  homes  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles.  Belgium  took  17,678;  France,  16,- 
528;  Canada,  13,887;  and  the  United  States 
stood  fifth,  with  13,595.  There  are  still 
630,200  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
camps,  where  some  have  been  existing  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  exact  number  of 
DP's  outside  the  camps  is  not  known,  but 
the  usual  estimate  is  "at  least  400,000." 
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The  Veteran-and  Don't  Forget 

One  of  the  leaders  in  "rehabilitation"  states  his  personal  philosophy,  which 
sets  a  warm  heart  and  the  most  modern  science  to  keeping  our  consciences  alive. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  SPENT  SEV- 
eral  billion  dollars  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  veteran;  and  maga- 
zines, news  agencies,  and  radio  speak- 
ers— to  say  nothing  of  official  govern- 
ment announcements — have  made  the 
public  fairly  familiar  with  what  the 
people  of  this  country  desire  in  the 
direction  of  "rehabilitating"  men  and 
women  who  were  officially  enlisted 
in  military  service. 

I  have  a  constitutional  objection  to 
reading  anything  dull  and  repetitious, 
and  I  am  correspondingly  averse  to 
telling  intelligent,  alert,  and  informed 
readers  any  story  that  they  already 
know  and  have  read  many  times  be- 
fore. Consequently,  instead  of  re- 
hearsing the  fairly  prevalent  knowl- 
edge about  this  whole  subject,  I  have 
decided  to  spread  out  for  exhibit  some 
of  the  things  about  rehabilitation  of 
the  veteran  that  I  myself  do  not 
know,  some  of  the  things  that  pu/- 
zle  me  and  perhaps  puzzle  us  all. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  indeed 
the  pursuit  of  any  science,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  attempts  to  solve  what  seem 
to  be  the  unending  exceptions 
deviations  from  previous 
experience.  Every  young 
doctor  has  to  learn  that 
none  of  the  patients  he 
sees  in  practice  corres- 
ponds to  the  prototypes 
as  he  was  shown  them  in 
medical  school.  The  first 
question  might  be:  Who 
is  a  veteran  ?  In  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  with 
which  I  am  associated, 
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we  have  been  given  a  legal  definition 
of  the  category  veteran  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


A 


or 


MUCH  MORE  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM  IS 

connected  with  the  word  "rehabilita- 
tion." I  am  not  just  sure  when  and 
where  this  word  crept  into  its  present 
wide  usage.  Correspondingly,  I  am 
not  sure  what  it  means.  Is  it  actually 
descriptive  of  something  which  has 
to  happen  to  every  ex-soldier — a  rein- 
statement and  readjustment  in  so- 
ciety? Does  it  describe  a  process  or 
phenomenon  in  which  he  is  the  pri- 
mary actor,  or  a  program  of  social 
and  technical  manipulation  in  which 
he  is  the  passive  subject?  Is  it  con- 
ceived of  as  a  cooperation  between 
agencies  and  governmental  provisions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  self-pro- 
pelled veteran  on  the  other? 

Is  it  perhaps  a  convenient  omnibus 
word  that  describes  a  lot  of  different 
things,  based  on  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  problems  of  each  individual 
are  different,  his  special  needs  differ- 
ent, the  specific  traumata  of  war  ex- 


— In  addition  to  managing  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  his  home  town,  the  author  has  been  a 
leader  for  years  in  the  most  advanced  modern  thought 
and  practice  of  psychiatry,  as  was  told  partially  by 
Survey  Graphic  last  September  in  "The  Menningers  of 
Topeka."  High  spots  in  his  career  include  the  found- 
ing, with  his  father  and  brother,  of  the  Menninger 
Clinic,  service  as  president  of  the  American  Psycho- 
analytic Association  and  authorship  of  vastly  influen- 
tial books  including  "Man  Against  Himself." 


perience  in  each  case  different,  and 
the  obstacles  to  reassimilation  into  the 
social  structure  of  peace  specifically 
different  for  each?  Does  it  represent 
a  post  facto  reward  by  government 
for  the  courage  and  services  of  its 
brave  young  men?  Is  it  a  euphem- 
ism for  a  complicated  and  perhaps 
questionable  social  and  political  pro- 
gram? Or  is  it  a  great  new  concept 
indicative  of  progress  toward  the 
ideals  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  proper  integration  of  the  citizen 
and  the  state? 

I  myself  am  immersed  for  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  these  questions,  in  all 
the  practical  labors  of  a  specific  type 
of  rehabilitation  of  veterans.  Presum- 
ably, I  ought  to  know  the  answers.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  know.  When  I 
ask  myself  what  credo  sustains  me  in 
the  pursuit  of  my  daily  tasks,  I  find 
it  complicated  with  many  motives. 
Instead  of  being  one  of  the  best  able 
I  am  probably  the  least  fitted  to  judge 
the  usefulness,  purpose,  and  place  in 
the  total  order  of  things  which  our 
medical  rehabilitation  of  veterans  rep- 
resents. There  is  a  job  to  be  done; 
it  is  a  job  which  fits  my 
training  and  my  talents, 
if  any,  and  certainly  my 
interests.  I  find  it  grati- 
fying to  many  of  my 
ideals.  It  affords  me  com- 
pensations and  gratifica- 
tions, as  well  as  frustra- 
tions and  much  hard 
work.  But  I  love  it. 

I   can   tell  you   how   I 
became  consciously  moti- 
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vated  to  take  a  full  time  job  of  "vet- 
erans rehabilitation"  and  give  up  the 
private  practice  of  medicine. 


IN      1942     I     WAS     APPOINTED     BY     THE 

American  Psychiatric  Association  to 
visit  General  Hines  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  I  told  him  that  we 
psychiatrists  were  gravely  concerned 
about  the  avalanche  of  psychiatric 
problems  among  veterans  certainly 
due  to  follow  the  war.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  our  impression  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  was  totally 
unprepared  for  this  in  either  person- 
nel or  hospital  provisions. 

General  Hines  was  very  courteous 
and  very  optimistic.  He  assured  me 
there  was  no  occasion  to  worry,  that 
the  matter  was  well  in  hand. 

Commissioned  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  I  also  went 
to  see  the  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  I  told  him  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  special  ar- 
rangements be  made  to  permit  phy- 
sicians in  psychiatric  training  to  re- 
main in  civilian  status  until  they  had 
completed  that  training  because  of 
the  inevitable  shortage  of  psychiatrists 
that  would  soon  be  experienced  by 
Army,  Navy,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  civil  agencies.  This  admin- 
istrator was  also  courteous,  also  un- 
impressed. Psychiatrists  in  training, 
he  felt,  could  be  given  no  more  con- 
sideration for  completing  their  train- 
ing than  young  internists  and  young 
surgeons.  In  vain  I  pleaded  that  the 
demand  for  psychiatrists,  relative  to 
supply,  was  ten  times  greater  than 
for  internists  and  surgeons,  and 
would  become  even  worse. 

That  was  the  first  experience,  a 
dual  experience  on  a  single  day, 
which  began  to  change  my  thinking. 

Then,  in  1945,  a  commission  of  five 
of  us  was  sent  to  the  European  Thea- 
ter of  Operations,  by  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Kirk  of  the  Army.  The  fight- 
ing was  nearly  over,  but  some  of  the 
medical  consequences  were  just  begin- 
ning, and  the  Surgeon  General  had 
become  very  much  concerned,  as  had 
all  military  men,  with  the  incidence 
of  psychiatric  illness.  Actually  the 
consequences  had  begun  some  time 
before,  but  they  were  increasing  at  a 
startling  rate. 

Recognition  of  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem was  now  inescapable.  Even  the 
man  who  later  did  more  than  any 
other  doctor  in  the  history  of  Amer- 


ican medicine  to  promote  psychiatric 
education  was,  during  most  of  the 
time  of  his  extremely  efficient  and 
praiseworthy  direction  of  the  medical 
care  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ETO,  rela- 
tively uninterested  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems. This  was  Major  General  Paul 
R.  Hawley,  then  Surgeon  General  in 
Europe,  later  director  of  medicine  for 
the  Veterans  Administration.  He 
showed  our  commission  every  cour- 
tesy and  helped  us  in  many  ways,  but 
I  really  think  that  as  late  as  April 
1945  he  was  himself  a  little  dubious 
about  the  importance  of  psychiatrists. 
I  have  often  recalled  since  then,  and 
have  twitted  Dr.  Hawley  about  it, 
how  his  attitude  has  changed.  But  I 
must  say  that  he  was  always  fair  and 
always  intelligent  in  his  decisions,  and 
later  he  became  one  of  the  strongest 
champions  that  psychiatry  has  ever 
had. 


I 


T  WAS  NOT  THE  PSYCHIATRIC  OBSERVA- 

tions  in  the  narrow  sense  made  by 
Dr.  Bartemeier,  Dr.  Romano,  Dr. 
Whitehorn,  Dr.  Kubie,  and  myself 
that  most  impressed  us.  We  carried 
out  our  primary  function,  which  was 
specific  research  into  the  study  of  im- 
mediate psychiatric  reactions  to  com- 
bat. But  we  learned  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  at  least  for  our- 
selves. 

With  great  swiftness  we  traveled 
through  the  domains  of  four  Amer- 
ican armies  plus  a  certain  amount  of 
disputed  territory  still  "belonging"  to 
the  Germans.  The  impact  of  that 
kaleidoscopic,  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
enormous  destructiveness  of  war  left 
all  of  us  in  a  daze.  We  saw  the 
devastating  effects  on  the  millions  of 
human  beings  involved — not  only  our 
veterans  but  the  displaced  persons 
who  straggled  along  the  roads,  the 
prisoners  huddled  in  enormous  com- 
pounds, the  villagers  and  civilians  in 
thousands  of  repetitious  scenes  of  dis- 
may and  disorder,  the  demoralized 
and  bewildered  people,  French,  Bel- 
gians, Luxemburgers,  Austrian s, 
Czechs,  Germans.  We  did  not  go  to 
Poland,  Russia  or  Italy,  but  we  saw 
so  many  representatives  of  those  coun- 
tries that  we  felt  as  if  we  had  been 
there,  too. 

We  got  a  total  impression  of  hu- 
man misery,  coupled  with  an  over- 
whelming impression  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness and  beastliness  of  human  be- 
ings. All  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  say 
nothing  of  the  armless  and  the  leg- 
less, the  bleeding,  the  starving,  the 


bloated,  the  dying,  the  frantic,  the 
stuporous,  the  depressed,  and  the 
irrational.  Soldier  and  civilian, 
American  and  Allies,  military  foes 
and  alien  civilians — we  saw  all  of 
them.  Much  as  we  saw,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  very  much  indeed,  we 
realized  that  it  was  but  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  total.  Buchenwald  was 
only  a  symbol  of  something  that  was 
everywhere.  Nor  would  k  be  fair  to 
imply  that  this  was  all  the  destruc- 
tiveness only  of  the  enemy;  we  could 
not  help  but  think  of  destructiveness 
as  a  phenomenon,  the  manifestation 
of  a  side  of  human  nature — this  was 
the  appalling  thing. 


N, 


I  OW  IX   SHARP  CONTRAST  TO  ALL  THIS 

was  the  impact  upon  us  of  contacts 
with  many  soldiers.  Some  were  the 
wounded  and  psychiatrically  disabled 
just  mentioned,  and  some  ostensibly 
healthy.  In  so  many  of  them  there 
was  the  spirit  that  opposes  all  de- 
structiveness,  a  buoyant  idealism,  hu- 
manness,  and  hope. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  in  meaning- 
ful terms  the  conflicting  mass  impres- 
sion to  which  I  refer.  I  can  present 
it  best,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  individ- 
uals. I  recall  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low who  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
Boy  Scout  leader  in  his  spare  time 
and  had  worked  in  a  filling  station 
to  support  his  mother.  He  had  sur- 
mounted ridicule  about  his  Boy  Scout 
interests,  and  was  respected  for  it,  the 
more  so  because  the  army  soon  recog- 
nized his  capacities  for  leadership.  As 
a  lieutenant  he  was  assigned  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  advance  patrol. 
It  was  not  the  danger  that  troubled 
him,  however.  For  military  reasons 
it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  order 
the  summary  execution  of  small 
enemy  patrols  captured  by  his  group. 
They  could  not  be  sent  back  or  taken 
back,  and  they  could  not  be  released 
lest  they  betray  the  scouting  party. 
There  seemed  nothing  to  do  but  kill 
them  in  cold  blood.  This  was  hor- 
rifying, but  he  went  through  with  it. 

"I  didn't  know  I  could  be  a  cold- 
blooded killer,"  he  said.  "In  fact, 
don't  know  yet  whether  I  am  or  not! 
All  I  know  is  that  I  want  to  get  this 
war  over  with  and  get  back  home, 
think  my  scout  troop  misses  me  be- 
cause they  are  short  of  leaders  with  so 
many  of  us  over  here  in  the  army." 

These  are  not  his  exact  words,  but 
this  was  the  spirit  of  it.  It  made  my 
spine  tingle.  Such  phenomena  were 
so  stark  and  so  basic  in  primitivenes 
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so  undisguised  in  essence  and  mean- 
ing, that  even  the  dramatic  files  of 
the  long  time  psychiatrist  contain 
nothing  comparable.  The  capacity 
for  self-restoration,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  personality  equilibrium  in 
spite  of  the  incredible  traumata,  was 
impressed  upon  us  in  such  forceful 
and  effective  ways  that  I  think  we 
shall  never  lose  it. 

Multiply  this  by  millions,  and  you 
have  it:  terrible  destructiveness  and 
destruction  on  the  one  hand,  mag- 
nificent resurrection  of  the  human 
spirit  on  the  other.  The  contacts  we 
had  with  these  young  boys — and  they 
really  were  boys  for  the  most  part — 
was  more  than  an  antidote.  It  was 
an  inspiration.  No  efforts  at  scientific 
objectivity  could  prevent  us  from  de- 
veloping a  mass  affection  for  those 
wonderful  GIs. 

There  was  also  another  insidious 
factor  present  in  them  which  it  would 
be  unfair  to  omit.  All  of  them  had 
fantasies  about  getting  home  and 
about  what  was  going  on  at  home, 
and  what  would  go  on  at  home — 
touching  in  the  highest  degree. 

From  there,  we  proceeded  back  to 
America,  and  heard  a  great  clamor 
against  the  rationing  of  meat.  "We 
are  hungry  for  more  meat,"  many 
people  said.  "It  is  unjust  to  deprive 
us  or  restrict  us" 


The  contrast  between  the  sights 
in  Europe  and  the  bland  unawareness 
of  the  world's  misery  expressed  by 
such  incredibly  greedy  sentiments  by 
some  people  in  our  own  country  was 
something  extremely  disturbing.  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  suspect 
my  colleagues  would  heartily  concur. 

We  thus  had  a  taste  of  what  re- 
adjustment to  civil  life  meant.  Every- 
where I  went,  people  seemed  so  busy 
trying  to  make  the  best  (for  them- 
selves) of  the  local  civilian  situation. 
Before  I  went  to  Europe  I  suspect  I 
wouldn't  have  seen  very  much  wrong 
with  this.  But  after  Europe  and  the 
GIs  and  the  British  people  and  a  few 
other  things,  the  home  scene  struck 
me  as  vastly  different. 


1    RETURNED  TO  MY  DAILY  WORK   HERE; 

I  listened  to  civilian  patients  com- 
plaining and  lamenting.  I  did  the 
usual  professional  duties.  But  some- 
where off  in  the  sky  I  seemed  to  see 
long  columns  of  GI's  trudging  along, 
or  long  rows  of  beds  in  military  hos- 
pitals in  France  and  Germany  full  of 
tired  young  faces  and  battered  bodies, 
or  straggling  DPs  slowing  up  mili- 
tary cars  on  the  highways.  And  I 
would  remember  pitiful  meals  served 
to  us  by  English  hosts  with  dignified 
cheerfulness  and  cordiality. 
I  became  aware  of  the  trickle  that 


had  become  a  river  of  GIs  returning 
from  the  various  theaters.  Many  came 
to  an  army  hospital  located  in  my 
own  city,  and  I  became  aware  of  a 
feeling  of  unfulfilled  personal  re- 
sponsibility. I  observed,  too,  that  my 
sentiments  in  this  directfion  were 
shared  by  many  Gray  Ladies,  War 
Dads,  and  other  volunteers  who  had 
faithfully  given  what  service  they 
could  to  brightening  and  bettering 
the  lives  of  patients  in  that  hospital. 


T, 


HEN  IT  WAS  THAT  I  BEGAN  TO  THINK 

of  veterans  as  an  official  political 
designation  and  of  the  obligations  of 
a  government  to  its  defenders.  It  no 
longer  seems  strange  to  me  that  vet- 
erans should  be  considered  a  govern- 
ment-privileged class.  Life  is  tough 
and  the  war  made  it  tougher  for 
many  people.  But  the  veterans,  after 
all,  are  a  minority  and  they  were  our 
representatives  in  the  toughest  spot  of 
all. 

So  I  concluded  upon  reflection, 
that  one  of  the  finest  expressions  of 
American  democracy  was  the  fact  that 
veterans  had  been  made  a  privileged 
class  with  respect  to  certain  benefits 
and  that  their  services  were  not  taken 
for  granted  as  paid  for  in  full. 

Hence  from  being  proud  of  the 
GIs,  I  came  to  be  proud  of  my  own 
government  and  proud  of  the  vision 
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and  intelligence  that  led  Congress  to 
pass  laws  helping  the  men  who  had 
already  helped  us.  I  decided  to  take 
a  hand  in  it  myself. 

The  Veterans  Administration  and 
many  private  organizations  have  un- 
dertaken many  kinds  of  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article,  and  it  is  certainly  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  this  writer  to  describe 
all  of  these.  As  a  physician  I  have 
been  most  interested  in  the  medical 
aspects  of  rehabilitation,  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  program  of 
medical  care,  including  private  phy- 
sician care,  clinics,  hospitalization, 
and  pensioning  is,  in  itself,  a  huge 
and  complicated  program.  I  am  a 
worker  in  one  unit  of  one  small  de- 
partment of  one  division  of  this  en- 
terprise. That  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
talk  about  authoritatively,  and  I  will 
review  briefly  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  philosophy  of  the  hospitalization 
program  and  of  the  coincident  and 
correlated  medical  training  program 
of  the  Veterans  Administration. 


O, 


'NE   OF   THE   WISEST   AND   MOST   FAR- 

seeing  appointments  ever  made  was 
that  of  General  Bradley  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. General  Bradley  had  courage, 
vision,  and  executive  ability.  He  very 
wisely  placed  responsibility  for  devel- 
opment of  the  medical  program  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  the  hands 
of  Paul  Hawley,  the  nearest  to  genius 
in  medical  administration  this  country 
has  yet  produced.  Dr.  Hawley  had 
a  technique  for  administration  which 
many  of  his  co-workers  and  subordi- 
nates took  as  their  model.  He  se- 
lected the  best  advisers  he  could  find, 
asked  and  took  their  advice.  He 
called  in  his  old  friend  and  helper  in 
Europe,  the  late  General  Elliott  Cut- 
ler of  Harvard,  and  recruited  the 
forceful,  competent,  intrepid  Paul 
Magnuson  of  Chicago.  He  called  in 
representatives  of  the  College  of  Surg- 
eons, the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He 
called  in  the  country's  leading  teach- 
ers of  medicine,  surgery,  and  psy- 
chiatry. He  told  them  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  needed  a  vastly 
extended  and  improved  medical  serv- 
ice. He  asked  them  how  to  do  it. 

They  told  him  what  he  already 
knew,  that  the  best  hospitals  were 
teaching  hospitals.  They  told  him 
they  would  supply  the  faculties  if  he 


would  implement  the  program.  He, 
and  they,  drew  up  the  famous  Public 
Law  No.  293  and  sent  it  to  Congress, 
which  passed  it  promptly,  transform- 
ing the  scene  of  training  and  admin- 
istration in  psychiatric  medicine. 


N 


O   SOONER    HAD  THE   NEW    PLANS   FOR 

the  development  of  hospitals  been 
announced  and  implemented  than 
these  hospitals  began  to  assume  a 
new  role  in  the  country's  medical  pro- 
gram. They  became  desirable  posts 
for  able  doctors,  and  many  of  the 
older  physician-veterans,  who  had 
looked  upon  reentering  private  prac- 
tice with  misgivings,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  get  into  scientific  group 
medicine  with  all  the  satisfactions  of 
cooperation,  concern  with  fellow  vet- 
erans, and  connections  with  univers- 
ity medical  schools,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  doing  so  their  income  would 
be  considerably  reduced. 

The  present  improved-  status  of 
Veterans  Administration  Hospitals  is 
too  well  known  by  now,  thanks  to  a 
generous  and  interested  press,  to  re- 
quire any  further  elaboration  in  this 
brief  article.  I  shall  confine  myself 
tc  the  particular  problems  of  this  pro- 
gram which  Dr.  Magnuson,  successor 
to  Dr.  Hawley,  helped  to  develop  and 
now  carries  on  under  the  direction  of 
Administrator  Carl  R.  Gray. 

The  great  bottleneck,  of  course,  as 
we  Cassandra-like  psychiatrists  had 
long  prophesied  has  been  (and  is) 
with  respect  to  psychiatric  patients.  It 
is  a  perfectly  obvious  fact  today  that 
about  one  half  of  all  of  the  illnesses 
in  the  world  today  are  clearly  psy- 
chiatric. At  least  one  half  of  all  the 
patients  who  want  treatment  any- 
where are  psychiatric.  About  one  half 
of  all  of  the  patients  who  come  into 
Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
come  for  conditions  which  are  defi- 
nitely psychiatric.  Those  which  are 
essentially,  although  not  so  conspicu- 
ously, psychiatric  would  add  another 
10  to  20  percent.  Psychiatry,  therefore, 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
elsewhere,  suddenly  found  itself  in  a 
very  strange  position. 

On  the  one  hand  psychiatrists,  in- 
stead of  being  ridiculed,  are  now 
praised  and  sought  after.  Instead  of 
being  relegated  to  inconspicuous  po- 
sitions they  are  asked  to  take  leading 
roles  in  hospitals,  clinics,  committees, 
councils,  agencies,  and  civic  and  gov- 
ernment organizations.  Instead  of  be- 
ing the  joke  of  the  profession,  they 
suddenly  wear  a  distinguished  aura. 


And  pan  passu,  there  are  no  (avail- 
able) psychiatrists! 

There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  one  tenth  as  many  trained  psy- 
chiatrists as  there  are  demands.  And, 
prior  to  the  Hawley  program,  there 
were  few  places  in  which  psychiatrists 
could  be  trained.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration program  has  more  than 
quadrupled  the  opportunities  and  to- 
day perhaps  over  five  hundred  young 
doctors  are  in  training. 

But  even  as  the  five  hundred  arc 
being  trained,  more  than  a  thousand 
new  positions  are  opening  up.  The 
discrepancy  between  supply  and  de 
mand  is  increasing.  The  Veterans 
Administration  alone  could  use  over 
a  thousand  additional  psychiatrists  in 
its  hospitals,  and  its  load  of  psychi- 
atric patients  is  constantly  increasing, 
so  it  will  soon  need  two  thousand 
more  psychiatrists! 

Furthermore,  we  all  recognize  thai 
in  psychiatry  perhaps  the  best  reha- 
bilitation efforts  take  place  before  a 
man  ever  enters  a  hospital.  They 
may,  indeed,  prevent  his  ever  having 
to  enter  a  hospital.  Psychiatry  has 
changed  radically  from  being  an  al- 
most exclusively  institutional  specialty 
to  being  one  in  which  the  most  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  ambulatory 
(out-patient)  treatment.  Many  pa- 
tients are  better  treated  in  out-patient 
clinics  than  in  hospitals.  Many  pa- 
tients so  treated  are  prevented  from 
developing  a  degree  of  incap.icin 
which  would  necessitate  hospitaliza- 
tion. This  cure  is  combined  with  pre 
vention.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
mental  hygiene  clinics  which  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  established 
all  over  the  country  and  which  also 
exist  under  private,  city,  and  state  aus- 
pices. Great  as  is  the  demand  for  psy- 
chiatric hospitalization,  the  need  for 
out-patient  psychiatry  is  greater. 
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UT  IN   SPITE  OF  OUR  BEST  EFFORTS  AT 

preventing  the  necessity  of  hospital- 
ization, some  patients  continue  to  re- 
quire what  only  the  hospital  can  do. 
for  them.  And  what  should  a  hos- 
pital do,  not  a  psychiatric  but  a  gen- 
eral hospital  in  which  perhaps  a  third 
of  its  accepted  patients  are  medical,  a 
third  neurological  and  surgical,  and  a 
third  definitely  psychiatric? 

I  think  such  a  hospital  must  first 
of  all  develop  an  atmosphere  of  hope- 
fulness, cheer,  and  earnest  attention 
to  scientific  study.  I  think  probably 
the  therapeutic  atmosphere  of  a  good 
hospital  cures  more  patients  than  the 
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specific  activities  of  any  physician. 
But  such  a  hospital  must  be  staffed 
by  the  best  physicians,  physicians 
who  are  mutually  proud  of,  and 
have  confidence  in,  the  skillful  work 
and  good  judgment  of  one  another. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  them  really 
to  develop  a  hospital  team.  Good 
physicians  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
make  a  good  hospital.  Every  em- 
ploye of  the  hospital  must  belong  to 
the  team;  everyone  of  them  must  be- 
lieve that  it  is  his  hospital,  that  his 
hospital  is  doing  a  good  job,  that  it  is 
going  in  the  right  direction  under  the 
right  leadership,  and  that  the  particu- 
lar work  he  does  is  indispensable  to 
the  total  job. 


T, 


EAMWORK.    MUST    BE    Ol-     SPIRIT,    BE- 

pending  upon  mutual  confidence  in 
professional  ability  and  general  con- 
fidence in  the  fairness  and  vision  of 
the  director  general.  This  involves 
techniques  of  leadership  and  institu- 
tional organization  which  are  inter- 
fered with  at  times  by  many  estab- 
lished procedures,  rules,  regulations, 
and  traditions.  Nevertheless,  the  ideal 
of  teamwork  and  mutual  faith  can 
and  must  be  carried  forward  if  the 
hospital  is  to  operate  successfully.  In 
practice,  the  teamwork  must  include 
not  only  physicians  in  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  but  those  who  as- 
sist— the  nurses,  aides,  therapists,  lab- 
oratory technicians,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  and  secretaries.  These 
professional  workers  are  supported  by 
personnel  departments,  maintenance 
departments,  supply  departments,  and 
so  on,  all  members  of  which  must 
feel  that  they  are  working  to  support 
something  worthy  of  support  and 
that  the  professional  workers  are  ap- 
preciative. 

The  total  effect  of  this  deliberate 
development  of  mutual  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  works  toward  the 
constant  technical  improvement  of 
each  department.  The  patient  im- 
mediately feels  that  he  commands  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  whole 
staff  of  that  hospital. 

This  involves  the  organization  and 
integration  of  occupational  therapy 
and  physiotherapy,  a  proper  recrea- 
tional program,  proper  surgical  pro- 
cedures, psychotherapeutic  proced- 
ures, and  so  on.  The  doctor  must 
decide  whether  the  patient  needs  vo- 
cational counseling,  athletic  exercise, 
ten  milligrams  of  tincture  of  digitalis, 
a  herniotomy,  psychotherapy,  or  an 
opportunity  to  pull  weeds  in  the  hos- 


pital tomato  patch.  As  physicians  and 
hospital  people,  it  is  not  our  function 
to  amuse  patients,  but  to  get  them 
well;  hence,  unless  amusement  or 
recreation  or  medication  or  anything 
else  contributes  to  recovery,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money. 
But  if  it  does  contribute  to  recovery, 
it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  or  money, 
no  matter  what  it  costs  of  either. 

I  end  with  this  mention  of  costs  be- 
cause I  want  to  declare  an  attitude.  I 
believe  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  most  expensive 
waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  cheap  medical 
care.  The  best  medical 
care  is  in  the  long  run 
the  least  expensive,  even 
though  at  first  blush  it 
may  seem  the  most  ex- 
pensive. Penny  wise  tac- 
tics have  squandered 
vast  sums  of  public 
money.  If  it  takes  5,000 
units  of  a  certain  antitoxin  to  save  a 
man  from  death,  you  save  nothing  by 
giving  3,000  units  and  saving  2,000  for 
another  patient;  both  die,  and  you 
have  wasted  money  as  well  as  life. 

I  didn't  undertake  to  run  a  hospital 
in  order  to  save  government  money. 
I  am  concerned  with  wise  spending 
of  the  money  assigned  to  me  for  the 
purpose  assigned  to  it.  Many  patients 
in  our  hospital  are  cured  who,  with 
slightly  fewer  employes,  a  little  less 
attention  from  physicians,  a  little  less 
well-organized  system,  would  have 
become  chronically  ill.  Each  chron- 
ically ill  patient  costs  the  community 
between  $50,000  and  a  $100,000,  and 
if  $5,000  will  save  one  of  them,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  had 
$95,000  saved  for  them. 

Whatever  it  costs,  I  am  committed 
to  the  principle  that  those  men  who 
ran  the  risks  and  faced  the  dangers 
and  endured  the  suffering,  deserve  all 
they  have  been  given  and  alfr 
they  can  be  given  by  the  rest  of  us 
who  were  less  damaged  by  the  war. 
I  intend  to  do  my  best  for  them  and 
I  shall  consider  it  my  best  to  shun 
any  program  which  departs  from  the 
high  standards  which  General  Brad- 
ley, General  Hawley,  and  now  Mr. 
Gray  and  Dr.  Magnuson  have  set  up 
and  continued. 

I  perceive,  as  we  all  do,  that  there 
is  a  gradual,  slow  forgetting  of  our 
obligation  to  the  veterans.  But  I  say 
we  cannot  and  we  shall  not  forget. 

Therefore,  I  shall  continue  to  protest 
any  threats  at  reduction  of  care  for 
veterans  which  are  from  time  to  time 


proposed.  Budgetary  restrictions  and 
consequent  reductions  in  personnel 
have  a  demoralizing  effect.  It  is  bad 
enough  on  those  who  are  separated 
from  the  work  they  have  learned  to 
love,  and  to  which  they  are  giving 
their  best;  but  it  is  even  worse  on 
those  who  remain,  who  feel  in  con- 
stant fear  that  another  blow  will  fall 
sooner  or  later.  It  disheartens  them, 
it  leads  them  to  adopt  attitudes  of 
cynicism,  disillusionment,  distrust, 
and  resentment.  They  tend  to  lose 
faith  and  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  theraputic  atmos- 
phere of  a  hospital,  is 
fatal. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  per- 
sonnel force  of  a  hos- 
pital is  a  living,  vital  or- 
ganism. An  injury  or  in- 
sult to  part  of  it  is  felt 
all  over  and  for  a  long 
time.  You  can  kill  any 
hospital  by  a  sufficiently  sudden  exci- 
sion of  what  might  seem  to  be  a  small 
portion  of  its  total  personnel.  The  em- 
ployes arc  not  an  accumulation  of 
bodies,  an  aggregate  of  dissociated 
individuals.  They  are  an  organized 
team  of  people  working  together 
and  trying  to  understand  each 
other — co-operating  with  each  other, 
depending  upon  each  other,  loving 
each  other  and  perhaps  even  hating 
each  other  at  times.  But  they  belong 
together  and  you  can't  break  them  up 
in  disregard  of  these  interpersonal  re- 
lationships and  the  soul  of  the  total 
organization. 


IF    I    END    ABRUPTLY,    IT    IS    BECAUSE    I 

don't  know  what  more  there  is  to  say 
at  this  point.  There  are  many  unan- 
swered questions  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  veteran  and  even  in  this  par- 
ticular field  of  rehabilitation  which  I 
have  described.  America  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  what  they  commis- 
sioned the  Veterans  Administration  to 
do,  and  proud,  too,  of  what  the  VA 
has  done  thus  far.  Knowing  large 
numbers  of  its  personnel  and  know- 
ing the  spirit  that  dominates  them 
and  its  medical  leaders  in  the  Cen- 
tral Office,  I  believe  it  will  continue 
to  strive  earnestly  toward  the  pursu- 
ance of  its  high-minded  goals.  To  do 
this  it  requires  the  backing  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which 
thus  far  certainly  it  has  had. 

*  This  is  published  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Veterans  Administration,  who  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  for  opinions  expressed  or 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  author. 
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Man  vs.  Malaria  and  Vice  Versa 

Ann    the    Anopheles     makes     Typhoid   Mary   appear   positively   virtuous,   but 
her  days  may  be  shortened  by  WHO  decree  of  worldwide  annihilation  drive. 


DURING  THE  LATE  WAR  THE  UNITED 
States    War    Department   pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  "This  Is  Ann,"  in- 
troducing the  GI  to  the  world's  most 
dangerous   female.     The   department 
did  not  exaggerate,  for  in  some  com- 
bat areas,  both  east  and  west,  more 
soldiers   were  disabled   from  a  bout 
with  Ann  than  from  any  other  cause 
and  not  a  few  lost  their  lives 
on  her  account.  Now  three 
years   since   the   other   ene- 
mies of  the  war  have  been 
vanquished,  Ann  still  men- 
aces the  world,  as  she  has 
for   centuries.    Sapping   the 
strength  of  whole  peoples — 
some  authorities  credit  her 
with    the   downfall    of   an- 
cient   Greece    and    Rome — 
she   is   at  present   doing   a 
first   class   sabotage  job   on 
world    economic    recovery. 
For  "Ann,"  the  female  ano- 
pheles mosquito,  is  the  only  known 
distributor  of  the  often  deadly,  and 
generally  debilitating  disease,  malaria. 

But  Ann  today  is  in  trouble.  She 
is  world  enemy  No.  1,  by  designation 
of  the  community  of  nations.  Ann 
has  been  attacked  before,  effectively 
too,  but  always  in  local  skirmishes 
which  left  her  free  to  wing  her  way  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  unwilling  or 
unable  to  put  up  a  fight.  However, 
in  his  struggle  today  to  arise  from  the 
desolation  he  has  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, man  is  in  no  mood  to  be  held 
down  by  a  mosquito.  Mosquito-borne 
malaria,  therefore,  recognized  as  the 
world's  most  urgent  health  problem, 
is  the  primary  objective  for  attack. 

A  report  urging  that  malaria  be 
made  the  top  priority  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  its  first  year 
of  official  operation  is  now  before  the 
First  World  Health  Assembly,  cur- 
rently meeting  in  Geneva.  In  making 
this  recommendation  WHO's  Interim 

Commission     Was     prodded     not     Only  Illustration   by    Dr.    Seuss   from   pamphlet    pub- 
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bership — health  experts  from  eighteen 
countries  —  but    also   by   the    United 
Nations   Food    and   Agriculture   Or- 
ganization.   The    FAO    holds     out 
little  hope  in  the  present  world  food 
situation  as  long  as  the  populations  of 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  agricul- 
tural   potentials    are    weakened    by 
this  disease — one  of  the  most  preval- 
ent on  earth  and  especially 
so  in  the  tropics  and  semi- 
tropics.  Man  knows  that  if 
he  cannot  put  all  the  energy 
required    by    the    task    into 
feeding  himself,  his  chances 
are  black. 

The  fight  against  malaria 
goes  back  to  ancient  times 
when  the  Greeks  and  Rom- 
ans drained  the  marshlands 
for  their  "unhealthy  quali- 
ties"   not    realizing    that    it 
was  actually   the   mosquito 
that  bred  in  the  swamps  and 
not  the  marsh  water  that  brought  the 
chills  and  fever  so  common  in  marshy 
areas.       Centuries     later,     our     own 
grandparents  blamed  the  night  air  for 
the  ague,  intermittent  fever,  or  what- 
ever other  name  they  had  for  malaria, 
and  shut  their  windows  at  dusk,  thus 
also  arriving  at  a  partially  effective  ac- 
tion from  a  wrong  guess.  Malaria  has 
been  the  subject  of  intense  study  since 
'the  beginning  of  modern  methods  of 
medical   research,   and   the   object  of 
increasingly    effective    public    health 
measures  in  the  fifty  years  since  Sir 
Ronald  Ross  discovered  the  anopheles 
mosquito's  key  role  in  the  infection 
process.     But  only  recently  have  the 
weapons   and    machinery   been   avail- 
able to  bring  the  idea  of  its  eventual 
complete  eradication  out  of  the  realm 
of  pipe  dreams. 

The  machinery  is  the  international 
cooperation  made  possible  through 
the  World  Health  Organization.  The 


weapons,  in  addition  to  time-proven 
but  expensive  mosquito  eradication 
processes,  include  recently  developed 
insecticides — especially  the  famous 
DDT — which  cut  down  spectacularly 
the  effort  and  expense  involved  in 
mosquito  killing.  Promising,  too,  as 
weapons  against  the  prevalence  as 
well  as  the  severity  of  the  disease  are 
the  synthetic  drugs  now  threatening 
to  overshadow  quinine,  for  300  years 
the  sole  therapeutic  agent  against 
malaria.  Hope  again  lies  in  current 
research  promising  new  and  more  ef- 
fective drugs  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  helpful  knowledge  about  the  ma- 
laria parasites,  the  real  culprits,  and 
their  life  cycle  within  the  bodies  of 
human  beings  and  mosquitoes. 


THE   DAY    BACK    IN    1880   WHEN 

the  French  army  surgeon  Charles 
Laveran  noted  that  the  blood  of 
malaria  patients  contained  distinct 
living  organisms,  four  species  of  hu- 
man malaria  parasites  have  been  dis- 
covered. Each  causes  a  different  type  of 
malaria,  varying  in  symptoms,  sever- 
ity, tendency  to  relapse,  and  resistence 
to  therapeutic  drugs.  The  two  most 
common  species  are  plasmodium  vi- 
vax,  which  brings  about  a  malaria 
with  a  high  tendency  to  relapse  but 
a  comparatively  low  death  rate,  and 
plasmodium  falciparum,  extremely 
dangerous  if  untreated  but  less  resist- 
ant to  drugs.  Moreover,  there  are  va 
rious  strains  of  each  type  which  also 
cause  variations  in  symptoms  and  re- 
sponse to  treatment.  Consequently, 
even  the  experts  hesitate  to  make  gen- 
eralizations and  predictions  about  the 
disease.  But  its  common  symptoms 
are  the  well  known  chills  and  fever 
recurring  at  regular  intervals  for  a 
period  of  several  days,  and  apparent 
recovery  followed  by  relapses  at  any 
time  from  a  period  of  six  weeks  after 
the  first  attack  to  as  long  as  five  years. 
So  regular  are  the  chills  and  fever 
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spells  during  a  malarial  attack  that 
their  occurrence  can  be  predicted  al- 
most to  the  minute — a  fact  which 
makes  it  possible  to  plan  a  medical 
offensive  which  can  ward  off  or  re- 
duce the  severity  of  these  spells  by  at- 
tacking with  the  appropriate  drugs 
just  before  they  occur. 


T, 


HIS  REGULARITY  OF  RECURRING 

toms  was  a  mystery  to  medical  men 
until  1886  when  an  Italian  physician, 
Camillo  Golgi,  discovered  that  the 
chills  and  fever  coincide  with  the  re- 
production of  the  malarial  parasites 
within  the  human  body.  In  other 
words,  these  tiny  animals,  visible  only 
under  powerful  microscopes,  begin  a 
life  cycle  after  they  enter  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  human  blood  stream, 
multiplying  by  automatic  division. 
When  reproduction  takes  place  they 
burst  through  the  walls  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  breaking  them  down  com- 
pletely. Then  the  two  parasites 
which  exist  where  there  was  one  be- 
fore, enter  other  red  corpuscles  and 
take  the  same  time  to  grow,  divide, 
and  burst  the  red  corpuscles  again. 

Such  multiplication  produces  hordes 
of  parasites  within  a  short  time,  all 
dividing  and  bursting  blood  cor- 
puscles at  once.  Fortunately,  the 
parasites  in  turn  are  vulnerable  to  the 
disease-resistant  factors  of  the  human 
blood  complex  as  well  as  to  certain 
chemicals  now  known  to  man;  other- 
wise no  human  host  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  increasing  severity  of 
their  onslaughts  which  by  the  laws  of 
mathematical  progression  would  in- 
evitably end  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  vitally  necessary  red  blood  cells. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  disease 
Dr.  Golgi  did  not  resolve:  where  do 
these  parasites  reside  in  the  ten  to 
twelve  day  period  after  the  mosquito 
has  so  inconsiderately  planted  them 
in  the  human  blood  stream  and  be- 
fore they  begin  their  attacks  on  the 
red  corpuscles?  Where  do  they  man- 
age to  hide  in  the  periods  between 
apparent  recovery  and  relapse?  Mi- 
croscopic slides  show  no  evidence 
of  the  parasites  in  the  blood  of  per- 
sons bitten  by  infected  anopheles 
mosquitoes  until  shortly  before  the 
first  malarial  attack  occurs;  similarly, 
relapses  are  not  unusual  in  recovered 
persons  whose  blood  is  apparently 
free  from  the  disease. 

This  mystery  is  not  yet  entirely 
cleared  up  but  evidence  is  beginning 
to  accumulate  that  the  crafty  plas- 


modia  find  refuge  either  in  the  liver 
or  the  spleen,  or  both.  Since  an  en- 
larged spleen  is  an  invariable  physi- 
cal manifestation  of  the  disease,  spleen 
involvement  is  almost  a  certainty. 
When  more  knowledge  is  available 
on  this  phase  of  the  parasite's  exist- 
ence, ways  may  be  found  to  avert 
malarial  attacks  completely  and  pre- 
vent relapses  even  after  the  mosquito 
has  had  her  inning. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  in  recent  years  in  spite 
of  the  mysteries  still  surrounding  the 
life  of  the  malaria  parasite.  World 
War  II  can  be  given  the  credit  for 
most  of  these  advances,  for  it  was  the 
cutting  off  of  Java  quinine  supplies 
during  the  war  that  made  experimen- 
tation in  new  synthetic  drugs  a  neces- 
sity. Some  of  these  drugs  had  been 
developed  shortly  before  the  war  but 
had  not  been  widely  used,  being  re- 
garded merely  as  substitutes  for 
quinine. 


. TABRIN,    CREATED    BY    GERMAN 

chemists  as  long  ago  as  1930,  was  in- 
troduced into  America  in  1941,  just  in 
time  to  become  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant wartime  weapons.  Since  after 
the  fall  of  Java  all  quinine  stockpiles 
in  this  country  were  reserved  for  our 
troops  in  malarious  areas,  atabrin  be- 
came an  important  therapeutic*  agent 
for  the  treatment  of  civilians  suffer- 
ing from  malaria.  It  was  also  used 
among  the  troops  in  suppressive  doses 
— medication  taken  regularly  in  mal- 
arious areas  to  ward  off  or  reduce 
the  virulence  of  the  effects  of  possible 
unknown  mosquito  bites. 

This  widespread  usage  gradually 
revealed  the  fact  that  atabrin  was  not 
only  more  effective  than  quinine  in 
treating  acute  attacks  of  the  disease, 
but  also  in  deterring  them  and  cut- 
ting down  the  percentage  of  relapses. 
It  turned  out  to  be  most  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  the  most  dangerous 
type,  plasmodium  falciparum,  which 
not  infrequently  brings  death  by  go- 
ing to  the  brain.  Its  one  disadvan- 
tage, in  relation  to  quinine,  is  its 
greater  toxicity.  It  produces  harmful 
effects  on  the  human  body  when 
taken  in  large  doses  or  over  long 
periods  of  time,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  administered  with  great  care. 

Since  the  war  other  synthetic  chem- 
icals which  have  all  the  attributes  and 
fewer  of  the  disadvantages  of  atabrin 
have  come  into  usage.  Among  the 
most  promising  of  these  are  chloro- 


quine  and  paludrine.  Chloroquine  is 
similar  to  atabrin  in  its  results  but  is 
less  toxic  and  is  effective  in  smaller 
doses.  Paludrine,  the  wonder  drug  of 
the  anti-malarials,  is  not  only  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  among 
humans  but  prevents  the  growth  of 
the  malarial  parasite  in  the  mosquito 
who  picks  it  up  from  the  chemically 
treated  malaria  patient.  Its  most  re- 
markable effect,  however,  is  as  a  sup- 
pressant, for  it  kills  the  parasites  of 
falciparan  malaria  before  they  reach 
the  blood  stream.  It  also  has  a  dra- 
matic, though  not  so  complete,  effect 
upon  vivax  malaria.  Another  remark- 
able synthetic,  pentaquine,  because  of 
its  toxic  effect  in  large  doses  is  fre- 
quency given  in  small  amounts  in 
conjunction  with  quinine. 

Because  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  malaria,  no  one  drug  can  be 
categorically  stated  to  be  the  best 
therapeutic  agent  against  the  disease, 
for  apparently  the  various  species  of 
the  parasite  and  strains  of  species  re- 
act differently  to  the  same  chemicals, 
making  some  drugs  more  effective  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  strain,  resulting 
from  more  than  one  mosquito  bite, 
are  sometimes  involved  in  a  single 
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[  O    MENTION    OF    MALARIA    THERAPY 

can  be  complete  without  eulogy  to  the 
cinchona  tree,  the  great  benefactor 
of  mankind  for  the  long  centuries  in 
which  nothing  more  was  known  of 
the  disease  other  than  its  devastating 
results.  Mystery  and  legend  surround 
the  discovery  of  the  miraculous  ef- 
fects of  cinchona  bark  against  the 
ravages  of  malarial  fever.  The  In- 
dians in  South  America,  where  the 
trees  are  indigenous,  probably  used 
the  bark  to  alleviate  fever  long  before 
the  white  man  knew  about  it. 

Not  until  about  1640  was  it  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  At  first  it  was 
hailed  as  the  cure-all  for  all  fevers, 
but  later  it  became  the  subject  of 
great  controversy  when  many  patients 
failed  to  respond — undoubtedly  be- 
cause they  were  suffering  from  some 
fever  other  than  malaria.  Eventually, 
in  the  form  of  an  alkaloid  known  as 
quinine,  cinchona  bark  not  only  con- 
tinued to  alleviate  attacks  of  malarial 
fever  but  helped  physicians  to  dis- 
tinguish malaria  from  the  many 
fevers  which  periodically  ravaged  the 
populations  of  the  old  and  new 
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worlds.  Today,  instead  of  being 
pushed  out  of  the  picture  by  the  new 
synthetic  drugs,  quinine  is  having  its 
usefulness  enhanced  by  the  practice 
of  combined  dosage  for  complemen- 
tary purposes.  Other  derivatives  of 
cinchona  bark  are  also  used  in  ma- 
laria treatment. 

In  spite  of  the  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries in  anti-malarial  drugs,  the 
day  is  not  yet  at  hand  when  malaria 
can  be  eliminated  by  chemotherapy 
from  the  human  race.  Here  is  bad 
news  for  Anopheles  Ann  who  might 
otherwise  be  saved  from  harboring 
the  parasite  herself — for  in  a  "chicken 
or  the  egg"  casuality  the  man-biting 
anopheles  only  catches  malaria  from 
humans.  The  mosquito  that  has  a 
chance  of  contracting  malaria  is  a 
menace,  and  as  such  must  go.  This 
at  least  is  the  opinion  of  epidemiolo- 
gists who  see  malaria  wiped  out 
throughout  the  world  only  by  the 
eradication  of  the  anopheles  mosquito. 


A 


GREAT  IMPETUS   IN   THIS   DIRECTION 

has  come  with  the  availability  of 
DDT,  another  prewar  invention 
whose  real  value  was  discovered  dur- 
ing the  war.  Its  effectiveness  in  kill- 
ing the  adult  mosquito,  when  sprayed 
in  houses,  and  the  larvae,  when 
sprayed  over  marshes  and  fields  from 
airplanes,  was  demonstrated  by  the 
Greek  government  in  1946  and  1947, 
aided  first  by  UNRRA  and  then  by 
the  Interim  Commission  of  WHO. 
which  took  over  UNRRA's  health  ac- 
tivities. In  the  first  year,  some  700,- 
000  houses  were  sprayed  by  hand  and 
96,000  acres  of  swampland  from  the 
air.  The  following  year  the  spraying 
was  even  more  widespread. 

This  has  been  tremendously  popu- 
lar with  the  Greek  people,  for  not 
only  has  it  practically  rid  them  of  the 
mosquito,  but  also  of  the  pestiferous 
housefly  and  of  the  dacus  fly  which 
had  been  cutting  down  the  plive 
yield.  Throughout  Greece  (except 
for  the  fighting  and  guerilla-held 
zones  which  were  not  reached)  ma- 
laria in  two  years  has  dropped  to  in- 
significant proportions  after  being  a 
scourge  which  affected  about  1,000,- 
000  persons  annually. 

Mosquito-killing  projects,  of  course, 
long  antedate  DDT.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, through  its  International  Health 
Division,  has  been  working  on  meth- 


ods to  do  away  with  the  prolific  an- 
opheles and  has  sent  experts  to  many 
countries  to  help  governments  study 
the  peculiarities  of  their  own  particu- 
lar malaria  problem  and  to  show 
them  how  to  stamp  out  disease  car- 
rying mosquitoes.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  DDT,  efforts  were  usually 
directed  toward  larvae-killing  meas- 
ures— swamp  drainage,  the  spraying 
of  streams  and  other  breeding  places 
with  paris  green  or  oil,  and,  where 
there  are  dams,  the  sudden  changing 
of  water  levels. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such 
measures,  particularly  when  accom- 
panied by  educational  campaigns 
among  the  population,  can  bring  the 
desired  results.  For  instance,  the 
anopheles  gambiae,  most  vicious  va- 
riety, was  completely  eliminated  from 
Brazil  in  the  two  years  from  1938  to 
1940  after  having  wended  its  way 
there  from  Africa  in  the  early  part  of 
the  decade.  This  particularly  un- 
welcome malaria  carrier  met  with  a 
similar  fate  in  1945  in  Egypt,  to 
which  it  had  wandered  from  darker 
Africa  about  three  years  previously 
and  where  it  was  apparently  prepared 
to  settle  down  and  multiply.  In  Bra- 
zil, the  victory  of  man  against  insect 
was  accomplished  without  DDT. 

The  great  advantage  of  DDT,  how- 
ever, is  its  comparative  inexpensive- 
ness  «and  its  long-lasting  effectiveness. 
A  DDT  sprayed  wall  will  be  a  deadly- 
trap  for  tired  mosquitoes  for  half  a 
year.  But  the  magic  insecticide  also 
has  its  disadvantages,  for  the  solution 
or  emulsion  forms  used  in  spraying 
have  a  slightly  toxic  effect  on  humans 
if  there  is  direct  contact  with  skin. 
And  in  outdoor  spraying  it  may  be  a 
threat  to  those  insects  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  mankind — such  as  the  silk- 
worm or  the  bee.  In  Greece,  areas  of 
silkworm  production  had  to  be 
skipped  in  the  mosquito  eradication 
program. 

In  spite  of  all  the  latest  tools,  mos- 
quito eradication  is  not  a  simple  pro- 
cess. There  are  even  more  varieties 
of  anopheles  than  there  are  malaria 
parasites,  and  each  has  its  own  habits 
in  regard  to  breeding  pools,  resting 
places,  flying  periods,  and  biting 
hours.  Not  all  varieties  carry  human 
malaria,  but  those  that  do  are  legion. 
Nearly  all  man-biting  anopheles  rest 
after  feeding,  in  houses,  under  shelves, 
in  out-houses,  in  dark  corners — thus 
the  value  of  DDT  treated  walls — but 
a  few  nonconformists  shun  human 
habitations  for  their  rest  and  nestle 


under  leaves  and  in  other  natura 
spots  that  are  not  so  easily  found 
Similarly,  though  most  varieties  dc 
their  biting  indoors  at  dusk  er  a 
night,  some  bite  in  the  open  fields  in 
broad  daylight  and  consequently  are 
especially  menacing  to  agricultura 
workers. 


IN    ALL   MALARIA    CARRYING    ANOPHELES 

the  female  is  the  predatory  sex  living 
on  the  blood  of  humans,  while  the 
male  is  an  innocent  vegetarian.  The 
expectant  mother  deposits  her  eggs  in 
water,  but  there  again  is  variation  in 
habit.  Some  varieties  prefer  the  clea 
fresh  water  near  the  edge  of  streams 
some  the  brackish  water  of  seashore 
marshes,  some  the  stagnant,  scum 
covered  inland  swamp.  But  these  are 
just  preferences.  The  female  an 
opheles  will  leave  her  eggs  in  the  bes 
place  she  can  find,  and  if  a  gooc 
scummy  swamp  is  not  available,  then 
a  rainfilled  tin  can  or  a  hoofprint  in 
the  pasture  will  do.  Hence  the  dif 
ficulties  of  tracking  down  the  larvae 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  the  impor 
tance    of    anopheles    eradication    be 
comes  clear  when  it  is  realized  tha 
these  tiny  bugs  carry  malaria  to  some 
300,000,000  persons  annually  and  kil 
about  3,000,000.     And  even  3,000,000 
deaths  and  the  sufferings  of  297,000, 
000  persons  who  pull  through  acute 
attacks  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
Far   more   important,  from   a   socia 
point  of  view,  are  the  frequent  after 
effects   of   the   disease — anemia,   mal 
nutrition,  kidney  impairment,  menta 
depression,  and  general  physical  weak 
ness.    These  chronic  conditions  often 
make  it  impossible  for  people  to  work 
effectively.    In  highly  malarious  area 
relapses  are  often  complicated  by  re 
infections,  so  that  repeated  attacks  in 
the  same  person,  year  in  and  year  out 
are  not  uncommon,  each  attack  leav 
ing  the  victim  with  a  little  less  of  hi 
energy  than  the  one  before.    In  some 
areas,    many    persons    who    have    in 
curred    repeated    malarial    infection 
eventually  succumb  from  blackwate 
fever — a     destructive     disease     abou 
which   little  is  known  except  that  i 
occurs  only  in  persons  who  have  pre 
viously  had  falciparan  malaria. 

The  economic  effects  on  area, 
where  malaria  infections  run  to  8( 
and  90  percent  of  the  population  car 
easily  be  imagined.  The  Standard  Oi 
Company  of  New  Jersey  has  founc 
malaria  such  a  serious  deterrent  to  oi 
production  in  South  America  that  it 
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If  mosquitoes  don't  grow  up  they  can't  spread  malaria.   One   way  to  stop   an 
epidemic— oil  spraying  masses  of  anopheles  larvae  in  a  South  American  swamp 


not 


only  carries  on  anti-anopheles 
campaigns  in  its  company  towns  in 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Colombia, 
but  also  helps  the  respective  govern- 
ments to  stamp  out  mosquitoes  in  ad- 
jacent areas.  The  most  spectacular 
example  of  these  efforts  has  occurred 
in  Carapito,  Venezuela,  where  a  com- 
pany town  with  a  population  of  20,- 
000  is  surrounded  by  villages  contain- 
ing 15,000  persons.  There  the  Creole 
Petroleum  Corporation,  a  Standard 
affiliate,  has  cooperated  with  the 
Venezuelan  government  in  a  com- 
bined engineering  and  house-spraying 
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program  covering  both  town  and  vil- 
lages which  has  brought  the  malaria 
rate  down  from  450  to  25  cases  per 
month  during  the  past  year. 

"There's  no  use  cleaning  up  our 
own  camps  with  malaria  still  just 
outside  our  gates,"  says  a  public  health 
expert  on  the  company's  staff.  "Our 
people  won't  stay  in  and  the  mos- 
quitoes won't  stay  out." 


w, 


ITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MA- 
laria,  present  since  colonial  times,  es- 
pecially in  the  south,  has  been  reced- 


Standard  Oil  Co.   (N.  J.)  photo  by  Collier 


ing  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Reports 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
show  that  an  upsurge  in  incidence 
which  occurred  in  1944  and  1945  was 
due  entirely  to  infections  acquired  out- 
side continental  United  States  —  in 
other  words,  to  malarious  servicemen 
brought  back  from  overseas.  Since 
1946  the  trend  has  dropped  spectacu- 
larly. Last  year  the  17,317  cases  which 
were  reported  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  represented  less  than  a  third 
as  many  as  in  1943,  or  less  than  a 
fifth  as  many  as  in  1939.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  that  the  virulent 

(Continued  on  page  358) 
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Films  Without  Hollywood 

Documentaries  on  life  are  entertainment  no  less  than  the  romances  of  the  stars 
and  they  offer  a  short  cut  to  learning  which  America  only  begins  to  make  use  of. 


I  OFTEN  THINK  OF  WHAT  MY  FRIEND 
Comenius  said  a  long  time  ago. 
His  dates  are  1592-1670.  He  winced 
at  the  verbalism  of  his  times  and 
cried  out:  "Schools  are  slaughter 
houses  of  the  mind  .  .  .  where  ten  or 
more  years  are  spent  in  learning  what 
might  be  acquired  in  one  .  .  .  places 
where  minds  are  fed  on  words." 

His  practical  and  positive  contribu- 
tion to  that  state  of  affairs  was  to 
make  the  Orbis  Pictus,  the  first  pic- 
ture book  for  children,  full  of  draw- 
ings of  objects  and  symbols,  both 
from  the  familiar  world  and  the 
world  beyond  their  ken.  And  it  was 
a  great  success.  Comenius  lived  at  a 
time  when  still  pictures,  little  draw- 
ings, represented  an  immense  advance 
in  communication  to  the  unlettered 
audience. 

Our  own  day,  with  its  vast  commo- 
tion, its  cameras  and  screens,  and  its 
din  of  words  undefined  so  variously 
by  different  and  indifferent  readers 
(and  listeners  on  the  air)  suffers  from 
the  same  plague  of  verbalism,  less 
from  the  pulpit  than  from  press  and 
radio.  How  can  great  masses  of  peo- 
ple quickly  gather  common  knowl- 
edge of  their  fellow  men  and  nature's 
laws  (leaving  aside  the  political 
slants  on  One  World  or  Many  Na- 
tions) ?  The  motion  picture  audience 
is  the  greatest  mass  audience  numeri- 
cally that  history  has  ever  witnessed, 
spreads  around  the  world,  reaches 
many  races  and  nations,  pleases  won- 
dering natives  in  the  jungle  and 
catches  the  coins  of  universities. 

But  what  does  it  hear,  what  do 
Hollywood  and  Hollywood's  com- 
petitors keep  on  saying  to  it?  Very 
little  about  the  hard  day's 
work  everywhere  and  the 
problems  of  citizenship 
or  basic  education.  The 
silver  screen  for  the  most 
part  has  been  truly  an 
iron  curtain  between  the 
people  and  the  daily  life 
about  them.  The  most 
gorgeous  scenes  have 
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been  painted  on  that  iron  curtain  but 
it  has  not  made  us  see  or  understand 
ourselves.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been 
wasted  as  a  tool  for  easing  chaos, 
sharing  necessary  information,  calling 
the  world  to  peaceful  order.  The  en- 
tertainers in  various  banking  and  pro- 
ducing combinations  have  kept  a 
tight  hold  on  the  mass  audience,  and 
told  us  everything  else  was  repre- 
hensibly  uncommercial,  have  fed  us 
on  cake  and  told  us  we  needed  no 
bread. 

/XND  LIKE  SOME  NEW  MAN  WITH  A 
Hoe,  bent  and  distracted,  we've  let 
the  entertainers  run  away  with  a 
great  educational  machine  that  could 
have  lightened  the  burdens  of  teach- 
ers and  social  workers,  and  even 
farmers  and  industrialists.  The  war, 
of  course,  brought  on  another  chap- 
ter. The  army  and  navy  and  the  war 
production  people,  in  hurry  and  des- 
peration, discovered  how  films  could 
be  used  to  teach  workers  new  tech- 
niques and  speed  up  production. 
They  made  films  to  give  the  psycho- 
logical lead  to  the  services  and  the 
public,  to  tell  them  where  they  were 
going,  or  ought  to  go,  and  what  the 
great  push  and  sacrifice  were  all 
about. 

This  was  not  altogether  a  novel 
performance.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  an  absurdly  small 
budget  and  with  no  special  camera 
talent,  had  for  years  used  motion  pic- 
tures to  propagandize  for  scientific 
farming.  Pare  Lorentz  in  "The 
Plough,"  which  told  the  story  of  the 
dust  bowl,  and  "The  River,"  which 


— Newspaper  reporter,  traveler  with  special  inclusion 
of  Scandinavia,  editor,  discoverer  of  writing  talent, 
wartime  staff  member  of  OW1,  the  author  has  spent 
a  busy  career  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  vivid- 
ness and  freshness  in  human  communication.  Now  she 
turns  her  enthusiasm  to  the  documentary  film  as  a 
short-cut  into  the  better  world  at  least  made  possible 
by  man's  restless  inventiveness. 


dealt  with  the  flooding  Mississippi, 
dramatized  two  national  problems,  as 
no  front  page  stories  or  congressional 
eloquence  ever  have. 

In  England  for  over  twenty  years 
an  extraordinary  body  of  young  pub- 
lic servants  had  been  creating  a  move- 
ment, an  off-shoot  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  on  the  highest  educa- 
tional level.  As  a  mild  sop  to  Ameri- 
can vanity,  this  British  group  always 
has  acknowledged  their  debt  to  the 
American  Robert  Flaherty,  whose 
"Nanook  of  the  North,"  a  simple 
story  of  man's  basic  economic  pur- 
suit of  food  and  shelter,  gave  them 
initial  excitement. 

They  acknowledge,  as  well,  their 
debt  to  Soviet  Russia  for  its  drama- 
tizations of  mass  political  aspirations, 
and  its  pictures  of  work,  as  spur  to 
more  work;  and  to  French,  Dutch, 
and  German  experimenters  with  film 
techniques  and  aesthetic  ideas.  The 
British  movement  has  in  fact  become 
an  international  movement.  More 
than  one  American  cameraman  or 
producer,  on  his  own  steam,  or  on 
a  film  fellowship  or  one  in  political 
and  social  science,  has  gone  to  Lon- 
don to  study  and  work  with  Grier- 
son,  Anstey,  Wright,  or  Elton. 


T, 


THE 


in    our 


3        PARAPHRASE        COMENIUS, 

"school"  of  public  relations 
technological  society  wastes  time,  re- 
lying on  words,  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, and  lectures,  often  taking  ten 
years  instead  of  one,  to  animate  and 
dynamize  the  citizen  audience  that 
must  be  stirred  to  get  on  with  the 
better  ordering  and  understanding  of 
democratic  problems.  Yet 
pictures  and  the  cam- 
era tool,  fast  workers,  are 
at  hand. 

How  to  get  the  money, 
or  the  sponsorship  by 
state,  community,  private 
industry,  or  patron  to  pay 
for  the  documentary  or 
educational  picture  of 
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processes  and  relationships,  plain 
views  and  plain  facts  to  show  the 
vast  audience?  How  to  go  about  or- 
lizing  that  audience,  getting  it  to 
its  own  churches,  schools,  trade 
lion  halls,  and  public  libraries  as 
aces  for  seeing  films?  These  ques- 
ons  concern  us  all. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and 
men  during  the  war  learned  how 
operate  projection  machines,  to 
are  for,  ship,  and  splice  films.  Hol- 
vood  grew  nervous.  Thousands  of 
young  men  learned  to  make  films 
for  observation,  propaganda,  or  re- 
port. (Millions  of  feet  of  film  are 
now  rotting  in  government  storage, 
the  public  unable  to  see  the  films 
their  taxes  paid  for,  though  certainly 
that  footage  could  be  a  resource  to 
film  makers.)  The  serious  audience 
might  learn  a  lot  from  looking  at  war 
films,  with  the  perspective  of  three 
years  of  third  class  "peace."  They 
light  learn  to  ask:  why,  if  soldiers 
id  employes  of  war  production 
ints  could  be  taught  certain  things 
three  weeks,  need  boys  and  girls 
>tter  months  and  years,  in  peace- 
time, to  take  on  the  same  training? 


T, 


HERE  IS  BOTH   A   MONEY    AND   A   CUL- 

tural  economy  to  be  effected  with 
films.  Why  should  there  be  back- 
ward regions  for  lack  of  popular  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  catch  up, 
equalize  conditions,  how  to  translate 
the  experience  of  other  regions  and 
other  nations?  One  of  the  hope- 
ful signs,  and  a  resource  at  least  in 
the  South,  is  what  is  going  on  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

There  the  Southern  Educational 
Film  Production  Service,  backed  by  a 
$40,000  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  operates  with  a  small 
group  of  experienced  professional  film 
makers  to  produce  educational  films 
for  tax  supported  bodies.  The  board 
of  directors  represents  nine  southern 
states  and  TV  A,  and  is  engaged  in 
making  films  concerned  with  south- 
ern educational,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  problems.  Experience  is 
pooled  on  promotion  and  distribution 
of  films,  and  though  the  subjects  of 
the  films  are  picked  and  paid  for  by 
specific  states,  the  audience  covers  the 
south  and  there  is  a  fruitful  inter- 
change of  report,  and  projection  of 
regional  plans. 

The  state  of  Mississippi,  where  an 
increase  in  cattle  and  dairy  farming 
is  being  promoted,  put  up  the  money 


for  a  film  on  the  making  of  richer 
pastures;  Alabama  put  up  the  money 
for  a  report  on  rural  libraries,  Florida 
for  a  film  report  on  state  natural  re- 
sources; the  state  of  Virginia  has  de- 
voted its  federal  grant  for  education 
in  child  welfare  to  the  making  of 
three  films,  touching  care  for  prema- 
ture babies,  care  for  victims  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  a  sort  of  profile  of 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau.  North 
Carolina  has  paid  for  a  film  that 
shows  how  the  state  health  services 
are  used  by  their  people. 


JL-JVEN  ILLITERATES  CAN  GET  THE  HANG 

of  democratic  machinery  at  their  dis- 
posal when  they  see  a  picture  of  it 
in  operation.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  citizen's  proprietary  interest  in 
our  present  social  set-up  is  a  guar- 
antee against  waste  of  our  human 
resources.  An  old  Finn  once  said  to 
me,  "The  definition  of  Revolution 
is  R  plus  E,  Revolt  plus  Evolution. 
Liberals  are  very  dull  about  not  speed- 
ing up  Evolution  and  getting  the 
benefits  without  the  bloody  anger  of 
Revolt."  A  young  Englishman  from 
Manchester  put  it  this  way  in  a  Lon- 
don pub:  "The  most  peaceful  way 
to  make  the  poor  feel  rich  is  to  give 
them  lively  pictures  of  all  the  public 
property  that  they  own,  and  all  the 
social  machinery  of  a  modern  city. 
Then  let  them  make  it  really  work 
to  serve  their  children." 

The  British  group,  as  I  have  said 
before,  have  done  the  most  remark- 
able job  both  before  and  during  the 
war.  No  one  who  wants  to  under- 
stand the  new  film  tool  in  political 
science  and  social  service  should  miss 
"Grierson  on  Documentary"  (Har- 
court,  $3.75),  published  six  months 
ago  in  both  London  and  New  York. 
John  Grierson,  son  of  a  Scots  school- 
master in  a  mining  community  and  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow,  Oxford,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  boss  man 
and  yeast  of  the  documentary  group. 

It  was  at  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  under  Sir  Stephen  Tallents, 
that  the  job  of  turning  government 
reports,  interesting  only  to  a  few,  into 
pictures  that  would  be  interesting  and 
inspiring  to  the  whole  electorate,  first 
got  its  start.  The  Empire  was  being 
turned  into  the  Commonwealth,  and 
it  was  important  economically  and 
culturally  that  those  who  drank 
tea  and  ate  herrings  should  know 
where  tea  and  herring  came  from, 
and  to  what  workers  they  were  be- 


holden for  the  necessities  of  life.  "The 
Song  of  Ceylon,"  about  tea  planta- 
tions, and  "Drifters,"  about  the  North 
Sea  herring  fleet,  are  enduring  films. 

From  the  Empire  Marketing  Board, 
John  Grierson  and  Sir  Stephen 
went  to  the  General  Post  Office,  to 
continue  their  work  of  public  rela- 
tions and  citizen  education.  My  own 
favorite  documentary  is  one  they 
made  there  about  the  Night  Mail  that 
runs  from  London  to  Aberdeen.  It 
makes  an  invisible  service  come  alive, 
and  is  an  exciting  railroading  lesson. 
Its  extraordinary  sound  track,  its  jing- 
ling commentary  written  by  the  poet 
Auden,  help  to  make  it  a  classic. 

"Grierson  on  Documentary"  is  a 
source  book.  It  brings  together  the 
most  spirited  film  criticism  of  its  day, 
or  of  the  present,  and  moves  on  in 
racy  prose,  both  eloquent  and  authori- 
tative, to  explore  the  whole  field  of 
visual  education,  modern  politics  and 
government,  and  propaganda.  It  dis- 
cusses sponsorship  by  all  sorts  of  gov- 
ernment bodies,  and  by  private  indus- 
tries. The  British  were  fortunate  in 
three  great  industrial  sponsors.  The 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  paid 
for  the  early  films  exposing  London's 
slums.  The  finest  technical  films  on 
aviation  were  paid  for  by  Shell  Oil 
Company,  and  made  by  Arthur  Elton. 

"I.C.I,  presents"  is  often  the  only 
title  preceding  a  film,  part  of  a  series 
showing  various  kinds  of  anaesthetics. 
These  films,  paid  for  by  Imperial 
Chemicals  Industries  are  used  in 
hospitals  and  training  courses  for 
nurses  and  doctors  all  over  the  world. 
Cine-biology,  as  the  study  of  cases 
from  film  reports  is  called,  micro- 
camera  work,  has  long  been  a  feature 
of  nurses  training,  used  along  with 
a  Penguin  textbook.  I.C.I,  is  also  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  agricultural  films. 
And  a  joint  British-American  project 
in  Venezuela,  paid  for  by  Creole 
Petroleum,  makes  films  directed  by 
Edgar  Anstey  that  show  the  way  to 
balance  the  current  oil  economy  of 
the  Venezuelan  state  with  new  in- 
dustries, social  health  services,  and 
an  extensive  agricultural  program. 
How  fast  could  that  stirring  of  a 
people's  imagination  be  brought  about 
with  mere  government  reports? 
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MERICAN    CORPORATIONS,    LESS    SPUR- 

red  by  far-sighted  leadership  than 
the  British  in  pointing  out  either  the 
singular  opportunity  or  the  necessity 
of  participating  in  cultural  enterprises. 
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Virginia  State  Health  Department 

The   real   meaning   of   getting   well   again   comes   clear   to   audiences   who 
see    an    educational    film    made    in    a    convalescent    home    for    children 


have  spent  their  money  with  less  im- 
agination on  films  than  on  advertis- 
ing and  radio.  However,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  generally  depended  on 
mine  owners  and  manufacturers  of 
mine  machinery  to  provide  the  film 
library  of  the  bureau.  The  A.  T.  and 
T.  has  made  hundreds  of  films  for  the 
technical  training  of  their  industrial 
staff,  and  a  great  many  of  diese  would 
have  appeal  to  the  general  public 
just  as  Signal  Corps  technical  films 
were  of  interest  to  the  whole  army, 
but  so  far  we  have  been  served  with 
no  romantic  or  social  documentation 
of  the  enormeus  network  of  telephone 
services. 

Long  before  the  war,  German  com- 
mercial drug  companies  hit  on  out- 
door movies  and  itinerant  projectors 
on  trucks  to  sell  things  in  Latin 
American  jungles  and  villages,  and 
the  Germans  profited  -highly  by  the 
method.  Self-interest  often  pioneers 
the  way  for  social  progress.  The 
government  of  New  Delhi  bought 
cheaply  many  American  army  trucks, 
that  now  chug  back  and  forth  across 
India  with  films  about  sanitation  and 
child  welfare.  Everybody's  doing  it. 


News  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
new  field  of  communication  is  uni- 
formly cheerful.  Though  some  of 
the  best  documentaries  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  miseries  of  ill  fed,  ill 
housed  people,  they  are  always  tagged 
with  news  of  cures,  joint  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  sore  spots.  The  address 
is  to  whole  peoples  to  volunteer  for 
reconstruction.  Give  a  good  film 
time  to  be  made  and  then  to  travel  far 
and  long,  and  it  is  a  race-winner,  a 
tortoise  that  could  beat  the  hare  of 
misery  and  war  by  just  plugging 
along  with  know-how  about  peace. 

In  Canada  the  National  Film 
Board  during  the  war  did  a  superb 
job  of  distribution  as  well  as  produc- 
ing. Ottawa  sends  catalogues  of  the 
Canadian  film  library  on  application, 
and  the  very  titles  of  the  films  tell  the 
story  of  a  whole  nation  realizing  its 
parts,  its  resources,  its  rank  and  file, 
its  artistic  treasures,  its  problems. 
When  I  think  of  the  hubbub  that 
would  be  raised  here  by  Congress  if  a 
government  appropriation  proposed  a 
film  on  "The  Feeling  of  Rejection,"  I 
sigh.  Yet  our  northern  neighbor  has 
produced  a  film,  based  on  modern 


psychological  analysis,  that  has  been 
praised  by  all  our  experts  and  that  has 
therapeutic  value  for  all  who  are,  or 
who  live  with,  persons  suffering  from 
feelings  of  rejection.*  A  group  of 
Canadian  painters  and  choral  socie- 
ties have  joined  to  produce  cartoon 
films  that  bring  back  the  ancient 
French  folk  songs  as  a  lovely  gift  to 
their  descendants  and  to  the  wholt 
Canadian  audience.  They  are  used  in 
the  teaching  of  music  in  schools,  and 
could  enrich  the  whole  of  our  own 
rural  education,  if  only  we  moved 
faster  in  the  matter  of  visual  tools. 
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'HAUTAUQUA     STILL     EXISTS     IN     THIS 

country,  though  it  is  no  longer  a 
goose  that  lays  golden  eggs,  as  a 
whirlwind  racket,  for  a  promotor. 
But  I  think  there  are  health  and 
profits  to  be  ploughed  back  into  a 
growing  cultural  movement  in  what 
one  small  American  film  group  is  do- 
ing. Film  Program  Services,  1173 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
19,  besides  being  a  central  booking 
service  for  certain  programs  already 
tried  out,  on  world  affairs  and  Euro- 
pean reconstruction,  operates  as  a  cen 
tral  information  service  and  guide. 

Its  policy,  deviating  from  the  usua! 
commercial  short-sightedness  of  rec- 
ommending only  those  films  which 
it  owns  or  leases,  is  both  knowledg- 
able  and  critical,  and  it  promotes  spe- 
cial and  unusual  films  distributed  b\ 
some  hundred  other  agencies.  It  can 
recommend  programs  to  stimulate 
discussions,  to  be  used  with  profes- 
sional lectures,  club  agendas,  money- 
raising  campaigns.  It  has  films  show- 
ing what  settlements,  schools,  clinics, 
recreation  groups  are  doing  in  this 
country  and  in  other  nations. 

Many  organizations  are  now  be- 
ginning to  take  it  for  granted  that 
films,  as  well  as  speeches,  must  be 
features  at  national  conventions.  Last 
week.  I  saw  a  camera  woman  off  for 
Europe  to  take  motion  pictures  of 
over  fifty  places  where  a  patented  ap- 
paratus of  an  American  firm  is  part 
of  European  sewage  disposal  systems. 
Her  assignment  was  not  merely  an 
item  to  be  charged  te  the  sales  de- 
partment but  a  project  in  public  edu 
cation  on  sanitation. 

The  British,  with  no  such  wide- 
spread public  library  system  as  ours, 
have  chains  of  science  film  clubs  in 
university  and  industrial  towns;  and 
another  chain  of  separate  though  co- 
operating private  film  societies  rhnt 
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!  specialize  in  foreign  films  and  study 
of  cinema  art.  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  New  York  has  led  the  way 
in  similar  uncommercial  distribution 
to  colleges  and  schools,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Art  is  at 
work  giving  recognition  and  studying 
outlets  for  films  about  the  French  tap- 
estries, Henry  Moore  sculpture,  Chi- 
nese brush  work,  Ten  Eyck's  "Mystic 
Lamb."  It  is  plain  that  the  trend  is 
for  museums  to  reach  out  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  all  part  of  a  worldwide 
mass  production  of  opportunities  for 
the  people  to  participate  in  the  cul- 
tural legacy  that  they  hardly  knew 
belonged  to  them. 

Just  beginning  is  a  trial  project, 
backed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  going  on  in  a  hundred  United 
States  public  libraries.  It  is  a  study 
of  distributing  costs,  operation  of  pro- 
jectors in  library  screening  rooms,  and 
ultimate  renting  of  16mm  films  to 
other  institutions  or  persons.  The 
truly  democratic  composition  of  the 

United  Nations  Photo 


book-borrowing  public  makes  the 
library  an  ideal  testing  ground  for 
any  instrument  of  mass  communica-* 
tion.  There  the  interaction  of  per- 
sonal question  and  many  answers  in 
book  or  film,  makes  for  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and  enrichment  of  the  public 
interest. 

There  is  no  field  of  American  ac- 
tivity more  lively  today  than  that  of 
non-theatrical  films.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  its  film  unit  telling  the  story 
of  press  and  wireless  communications. 
One  of  its  shorts  describing  the  care 
of  crippled  children,  a  tender  story  of 
a  child  who  learned  to  walk  again  and 
reach  for  a  bit  of  food,  won  Holly- 
wood's Oscar  for  the  best  short  docu- 
mentary, and  is,  I  believe,  a  symbol 
of  what  the  whole  world  has  to  learn 
in  postwar  recovery.  No  sermon 
could  be  more  moving;  no  poem 
more  memorable. 

Within  the  motion  picture  industry, 
there  is,  if  not  actual  repentance  for 


years  of  omission,  a  growing  imagin- 
ation of  the  possibilities  (and  the 
money)  in  making  educational  films. 
Louis  de  Rochemont,  expert  in  news 
reels,  famous  for  March  of  Time  and 
several  Hollywood  successes  using 
documentary  technique,  will  release 
the  first  of  thirty-six  films  on  Human 
Geography  this  autumn. 

These  films  are  made  for  schools. 
But  who  does  not  need  to  go  to  school 
to  learn  and  really  feel  there  is  One 
human  race,  scattered  across  a  diverse 
world,  with  youth  to  cherish,  work  to 
do,  wonders  to  disclose?  I  shall  be 
made  glad  if  the  television  sets  de- 
cide to  let  us  see  such  films,  along 
with  the  wrestlers  and  fashion  shows. 
But  if  not,  library,  church,  union  hall, 
settlement  house,  and  school,  have 
now  such  stuff  as  reality  is  made  of  to 
feed  to  projection  machines.  The 
screen  audience  must  organize  itself 
and  make  a  definite  demand  for  its 
bread  as  well  as  the  cake. 


A  Hollywood   Oscar  went   to  a   United   Nations  film   telling  the  story   of 
rehabilitation    in    human    terms — a    crippled    child    taking    hold    of    life 
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Semantics 
for  the  Voter 


Bombarded  this  year  by  all  the  promises,  philippics,  and  propaganda  of  parties 
embattled    for    spoils,    mere    citizens    can  find  light  in  the  study  of  meanings. 


CORINNA  MARSH  and  GEORGE  BRITT 


"WEMANTICS,  .  .  .  the  science  of 
\>J   meanings  as  contrasted   with 
phonetics,  the  science   of  sounds."— 
Webster's  Dictionary. 

Since  1948  is  a  non-political  year  in 
the  same  strict  Trumanian  sense  that 
the  President's  swing  across  the  coun- 
try in  June  was  a  non-political  tour,  it 
seems  only  fitting  for  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  shun  and  ignore  politics, 
absolutely.' 

Likewise,  the  non-political  words 
and  phrases  smiting  our  ears  these 
days  like  an  angry  hailstorm:  liberal, 
fascist,  communist,  truth,  peace,  bi- 
partisan, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  We  accept 
them  solemnly  as  trends  of  the  hour, 
without  political  taint. 

They  will  be  approached  here  from 
the  timely  angles  of  exegesis  and  pure 
reason.  Our  starting  point — no  mat- 
ter how  far  afield  we  may  roam — is 
that  bible  of  semantics,  accord- 
ing to  Professors  Ogden  and  Richards, 
"The  Meaning  of  Meaning." 

In  the  world's  fog  and  confusion 
it  is  often  difficult,  of  course,  to  see 
any  meaning  at  all.  Many  a  man  in 
the  street  would  admit  with  little  urg- 
ing that  he  doesn't  know  what  it's  all 
about.  But  he  is  not  left  without  ad- 
vice. Our  most  eminent  leaders 
through  endless  columns  in  print  and 
hours  on  the  air  have  been  busy  clari- 
fying the  situation.  We  entertain  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  this  fount 
of  inspiration  will  not  falter  before 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

But  the  clarification  and  advice — 
what  does  it  mean?  That 
was  the  starting  point  for 
this  project.  It  was  hoped 
to  test  all  this  non-politi- 
cal talk  by  the  rules  of 
"The  Meaning  of  Mean- 
ing" and  bring  down  to 


earth    the    higher    thinking   of    1948 
into  straightforward  Basic  English. 

Semantics  was  to  do  the  trick  and 
provide  the  technique  for  the  occasion. 
Semantics  has  been  in  the  common 
vocabulary  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
everybody  knows  in  a  general  way 
that  it  doesn't  mean  sound  and  fury, 
that  it  is  quite  different  from  phone- 
tics. With  disappointment,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  original 
design  has  been  modified.  The  na- 
ture of  the  available  material  makes 
this  pretty  much  an  inquiry  into  the 
Meaninglessness  of  the  Meaningless. 
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JUT    SEMANTICS     IS     NOT    TO     BE    DIS- 

carded.  The  grist  for  its  specific  mill 
is  words,  and  we  are  swamped  under 
an  election  year's  bumper  crop.  Here 
are  the  raw  materials — words,  words, 
words,  weasel-words,  donkey-words, 
elephant-words,  eagle-words.  And 
here  is  the  voter  at  the  receiving  end, 
as  confused  as  the  mythical  chameleon 
on  a  plaid  blanket. 

Semantics  is  a  modern  tool — added 
to  that  old-fashioned  logic  which  goes 
back  to  Aristotle — for  investigating  the 
methods  and  causes,  and  for  obviating 
the  results,  of  verbal  vagueness,  un- 
clarity,  and  double-dealing.  It  shows 
us  how  many  shades  and  shifts  of 
meaning,  how  many  ambiguities  and 
fictions,  a  word  is  capable  of  expres- 
sing. It  points  out  how  highly 
charged  with  emotional  connotations 
many  words  are.  It  considers  how 
the  time,  the  place,  the  occasion,  and 


— Mrs.  Marsh  has  been  for  years  a  student  of 
semantics,  working  toward  a  book  on  the  subject,  and 
meanwhile  contributes  to  magazines  and  is  editor  of 
the  Home  University  Bookshelf.  Her  collaborator  is 
managing  editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 


the  relations  between  speaker,  subject, 
and  audience  can  all  affect  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  and  the  significance  of 
a  statement. 

Technical,  what!  And  so  it  is,  but 
it  boils  down  to  various  methods  of 
getting  an  answer  to  the  one  question 
— What  do  you  really  mean  by  that? 

There  are  text  books  full  of  the 
techniques  and  formulae  of  this  sci- 
ence of  meanings.  But  that  simple 
question  itself  is  the  searchlight,  if 
one  is  only  alert  enough  and  sharp 
enough  to  use  it  at  the  right  places. 
This  article  hopes  to  scatter  a  few 
questions  among  the  recent  remarks 
of  our  current  leaders,  stopping  be- 
fore the  national  conventions  in  Phila- 
delphia. If  the  idea  takes,  perhaps  a 
reader  or  two  may  go  on  with  his 
own  questioning  independently  dur- 
ing the  post-convention  season. 

ELL   THEN,    AS    A    START,    what   do 

you  mean  by  liberal? 

President  Truman  himself  asked 
it,  in  a  way  (May  14) — "I've  often 
wondered  what  a  so-called  liberal  Re- 
publican thinks.  On  election  year 
they  call  him  out,  pat  him  on  the 
back,  and  send  him  around  the  coun- 
try to  make  speeches  .  .  .  and  just  as 
soon  as  election's  over  they  put  him 
back  in  the  doghouse." 

Chairman  Carroll  Reece  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  had 
said  already  (March  11),  "The  Re- 
publican party  is  the  party  of  true  lib- 
eralism in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Stassen  (Boston, 
May  26)  was  looking  for 
a  vice-president  from 
New  England  to  go  on 
the  same  ticket  with  him- 
self, "some  one  who 
holds  the  same  liberal 
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philosophy  I  do."  Much  earlier,  his 
views  were  "more  on  the  liberal  side" 
than  Senator  Taft's. 

Mr.  Taft  in  February  was  rather 
dubious,  "I  think  it  is  seriously  open 
to  question  whether  the  American 
people  realize  what  it  is  to  be  a  lib- 
eral .  .  .  support  of  every  change  pro- 
posed is  not  a  test  of  liberalism  but  of 
radicalism."  Liberalism,  besides  los- 
ing all  significance,  had  "even  ac- 
quired Russian  overtones."  But  by 
April  Mr.  Taft  was  telling  Canton, 
Ohio,  about  public  welfare,  and  "I 
submit  that  my  program  is  infinitely 
more  'liberal'  and  more  definite  than 
those  suggested  by  Mr.  Stassen  in  this 
field,"  and  at  Youngstown,  Mr.  Stas- 
sen was  "more  liberal  only  in  the 
amount  of  American  aid  he  would 
send  to  Europe." 

And  to  select  but  one  remark  out 
of  many  by  Henry  Wallace,  "I  don't 
believe  a  Truman  administration 
would  be  even  relatively  liberal." 

A  liberal,  one  gathers,  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  be,  and  not-a-liberal  is  a  very 
bad  thing  to  call  an  opponent.  All 
those  quoted  are  "Liberals,"  but  sem- 
antically  speaking,  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  not  equal  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  as  Mr.  Taft  said  in 
his  earlier  period,  "liberalism"  was  los- 
ing its  significance. 


hat  do  you  mean,  bi-partisan 
foreign  policy? 

President  Truman  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  "The  bi-partisan  support  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  is  compelling 
evidence  of  the  unity  of  purpose  of 
our  people." 

Governor  Dewey,  touring  in  Ore- 
gon (May  15),  referred  to  himself 
seemingly  with  pride  as  "the  founder 
and  head  of  the  nation's  bi-partisan 
foreign  policy."  Yet  the  same  day  he 
also  denounced  the  administration's 
"vacillating  and  bungling  foreign 
policy."  On  June  7,  he  more  or  less 
combined  his  thoughts  into  the  state- 
ment, "for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  our  government  has  been 
making  affirmative  progress  in  the 
building  of  a  peace  through  strength- 
ening the  free  world,  as  a  result  of 
the  prodding  and  leadership  of  the 
Republican  party." 

Senator  Taft  (February)  denied 
emphatically  that  we  had  "a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy"  and  again,  "could 
not  emphasize  too  strongly  that  for- 
eign policy  in  this  nation  was  domin- 


ated by  the  President." 

Mr.  Wallace  thought  (May)  that 
"The  policies  of  Truman,  Vanden- 
berg,  Marshall,  and  Forrestal  have 
stained  the  world  with  blood  .  .  ." 


AN     VIEW     OF     THE     WELL-KNOWN     EX- 

change  of  compliments  between  the 
President  and  various  members  of 
Congress  in  June,  another  pertinent 
question  might  be,  What  do  you 
mean,  worst? 

President  Truman  on  his  train  in 
Spokane  called  the  present  Congress 
"the  worst  Congress  we  have  had 
since  the  first  one  met."  Speaker  of 
the  House  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
came  back  promptly,  "That's  his  opin- 
ion. There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  said  the  same  thing  about  the 
President."  Nearly  a  month  before, 
Senator  Glen  Taylor  had  classified 
both  sides  together,  "It  seems  to  me 
that  Congress  has  lost  all  reason.  Un- 
less it  be  the  present  Chief  Executive, 
Congress  is  the  greatest  calamity  we 
have." 

What  do  you  mean,  peace? 

President  Truman  (Message  to 
Congress,  January  7)  was  "following 
a  sound  constructive  and  practical 
course  in  carrying  out  our  determina- 
tion to  achieve  peace." 

Governor  Dewey  (May  7),  "Our 
Republican  party  alone  has  the  faith, 
and  practical  competency,  and  the  de- 
votion to  peace  to  meet  the  desperate 
appeal  of  free  men  everywhere  for 
leadership." 

Henry  Wallace  (June  6),  "But  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  ...  re- 
fuse to  talk  peace.  They  are  against 
peace.  They  dare  not  face  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace." 

Senator  Taft  thought  (February  12) 
that  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  were  solely  respon- 
sible for  our  "losing  the  peace  thus 
far"  and  in  March,  "The  oppression 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  policy  of  our  own 
government.  We  must  work  on  the 
assumption  of  continued  peace." 

Senator  Vandenberg  (March  1) 
recommended  the  "perfected"  admin- 
istration-bi-partisan  EGA  (Marshall 
Plan)  bill,  "In  the  name  of  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  freedom  it  deserves  prompt 
passage." 

The  foregoing,  naturally,  is  the 
merest  hint  of  what  is  said  about  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  word  in 
human  speech  today.  "Peace,  peace," 


as  the  Bible  says,  "when  there  is  no 
peace."  So  we  may  as  well  change  the 
subject.  The  Democrats,  of  late,  have 
made  little  mention  of  the  New  Deal, 
but  the  term  delights  the  GOP,  so 
What  do  you  mean,  New  Deal? 

Senator  Taft  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  this  subject.  He  discov- 
ered that  President  Truman  was  op- 
erating "an  imitation  New  Deal"  and 
during  his  Ohio  primary  campaign 
several  times  he  accused  Mr.  Stassen  of 
being  "a  New  Dealer."  At  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina,  in  June  he  said  that 
Harry  Hopkins  and  "the  New  Deal 
President"  were  men  who  believed  in 
many  of  the  features  of  communism 
and  hailed  that  totalitarian  philosophy 
as  just  another  form  of  democracy. 

Four  years  ago  the  great  smear 
word  was  fascism,  the  Communists 
then  being  our  fighting  allies,  and 
according  to  Speaker  Martin  at  that 
time,  'In  Europe  they  call  it  Fascism. 
Here  we  call  it  the  New  Deal." 


N, 


I  OW   AS   A    FINAL  QUESTION,  THE   OLD 

one,  but  certainly  never  more  useful 
than  this  year,  What  is  truth? 

Here  is  Mr.  Wallace  in  a  most  cour- 
teous salute  to  the  subject:  "The  su- 
preme freedom  is  the  freedom  of  the 
people  to  know  the  truth  ....  For  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  it 
is  more  important  for  the  public  to 
know  the  liberal  truth  than  the  reac- 
tionary truth.  Perhaps  some  day  all 
of  us  will  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  real  truth." 

The  foregoing  pick-ups,  mostly 
from  the  daily  press,  should  be  an 
ample  reminder  of 
what  no  one  needs 
to  be  told  anyway — 
that  words  are  used 
by  the  sincere  and 
the  insincere  alike, 
the  same  words  re- 
gardless of  mean- 
ing, no  holds  barred 
on  double-talk  and 
bombast  in  the  clash 
for  power.  The 
impression  would 
be  incomplete, 
however,  without 
a  sample  of  the 
campaign  speakers' 
vast  urge  to  get  re- 


lllustrations  from  "Hand- 
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ligion  and  clothe  themselves  in 
preachers'  robes  and  pulpit  manner- 
isms. For  example: 

Democratic  National  Chairman  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  who  says  Mr.  Tru- 
man is  trying  "to  do  what  he  thinks 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  calling  to 
him  from  heaven  to  perform.  .  .  .  His 
heart  is  just  as  sincere,  his  purposes 
are  fought  for  just  as  courageously, 
his  stand  is  for  the  right." 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
'The  Christian  concept  of  the  dignity 
of  man  is  the  strongest  revolutionary 
force  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Wallace,  "The  people's  revolu- 
tion is  on  the  march  and  the  devil  and 
all  his  angels  cannot  prevail  against 
it.  They  cannot  prevail,  for  on  the 
side  of  the  people  is  the  Lord." 

President  Truman,  "I  do  not  want 
and  I  will  not  accept  the  political  sup- 
port of  Henry  .Wallace  and  his  Com- 
munists. .  .  .  Communism  denies  the 
very  existence  of  God.  Religion  is 
persecuted  because  it  stands  for  free- 
dom under  God." 

So  many  quotations,  but  they  are 
the  thinnest  sampling,  culled  almost 
at  random  from  an  embarrassment  of 
riches.  The  difficulty  is,  an  article  of 
this  kind  sounds  so  natural  it  is  not 
startling  at  all.  It  is  no  more  than 
reading  a  newspaper.  The  real  ex- 
hibit is  the  spate  of  words  every  day 
served  up  by  print  and  ether  wave, 
the  stuff  which  any  listener  tuned  in 
to  a  political  rally  or  convention  can 
find — in  wilder  contradiction  and 
more  thunderous  abandon  —  without 
even  bothering  to  come  fully  awake. 

Under  the  blast  of  it,  a  pinch  of  salt 
seems  to  belong  even  with  President 
Conant  of  Harvard  when  he  remarks, 
as  he  did  recently,  "We  endanger  our 
political  and  social  solidarity  if  we 
'close  our  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  unity  of  this  nation." 

Yes,  our  spiritual  unity.  What  do 
vou  mean,  unity? 

Unity  is  difficult  in  either  thought 


or  expression  during  the  fever  crisis 
before  Election  Day.  Even  agreeing 
to  disagree  is  almost  beyond  us.  But 
a  recent  radio  debate  set  the  politi- 
cians a  good  example,  a  discussion  of 
government  ownership  between  A.  F. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Woodruff,  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  It  included  the  following: 

Mr.  Woodruff:  .  .  .  that's  the  old  line 
stuff  that  the  Communists  and  Socialists 
have  been  telling  us  for  years.  Now, 
first  about — 

Mr.  Whitney:  Now,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Woodruff:   Now  wait. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Don't  imply  that  I  am 
a  Communist.  You  can't  get  away  with 
that. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  That  is  the  Commie 
line. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  am  not  implying  that 
you  are  a  fascist,  and  you  must  treat  me 
as  a  loyal,  patriotic  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  OK,  Mr.  Whitney. 
Now,  to  get  back  to  this  talk — 

So  they  canceled  out  communist 
and  fascist,  the  magpie-words  that  had 
crept  in  to  steal  the  show,  and  got 
back  a  few  steps  nearer  to  reason. 

But  the  babel  of  the  radio  goes  on, 
and  the  printed  generalities.  Why  do 
we  tolerate  them?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  this  is  an  old  American  cus- 
tom whereby  our  most  acute  problems 
are  solved. 

Before  us,  quite  possibly,  lies  the 
problem  of  the  world's  survival  or  de- 
struction. As  the  elections  go,  so  may 
go  the  United  Nations,  managing  the 
atom,  peace,  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 


So  may  go  the  control  of  inflation  and 
all  the  other  factors  in  prosperity,  em- 
ployment, and  productivity.  So  the 
safety,  health,  good  name,  and  hope 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  ourselves  personally. 

And  these  actually  are  to  be  de- 
cided, are  they,  according  to  which 
one  of  our  liberal  non-political  leaders 
is  more  proficient  in  his  phonetics 
than  the  other?  Is  that  really  the 
American  custom  and  system? 

Or  will  there  be  a  vsting  balance 
of  power  to  throw  its  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  meanings?  If 
there  are  such  Americans  working  at 
their  job  of  being  citizens,  helping  the 
rest  of  us  not  to  be  led  into  bypaths 
which  will  surprise  us  when  we  get 
there,  they  have  a  busy  time  ahead. 
They  have  many  an  abrupt  and  im- 
polite question  to  ask. 

Never  was  such  an  opportunity  for 
the  practical  semanticist  to  apply  his 
technique 


T 


HIS     YEAK     IN     PROFUSION     WILL    HI 

spread  out  splendid  examples  of  glit- 
tering generalities,  name-calling,  beg- 
ging the  question,  sloppy  definitions, 
emotional  appeals  on  every  issue  need- 
ing thought — material  enough  for  the 
propaganda  analysis  expert  to  chokt 
himself  on.  The  prospect  is  exhaust- 
ing and,  to  the  unwary,  not  helpful 
to  sound  decisions. 

However,  there's  nothing  but  man"? 
fate  in  the  balance.  Some,  no  dbubt. 
will  consider  it  just  as  well  to  sit  back 
and  drink  in  the  honeyed  words,  as 
from  the  harmony  of  these  twr 
strangely  assorted  leaders: 

Senator  Vandenberg,  "There  is  but 
one  rule.  What  is  right?  Where  is 
justice?  There  let  America  take  her 
stand." 

And  Governor  "Big  Jim"  Folsom 
of  Alabama,  "I  am  for  everything 
that's  good  and  against  everything 
that's  bad." 


Birth 


I  "he  heavy  pulse  of  the  barn  slowed  down,  and  halted. 
The  calf,  new  born,  lay  for  a  moment  outside  time, 
gasping  unevenly  for  its  apportioned  share 
of  air. 

As  a  crystal  ball  surrounds  a  toy  snowstorm, 
that  is  a  part  of  all  storms  everywhere, 
the  passive  circle  of  our  eyes 


saw  rise 
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motherhood,  answering  a  summoning  to  care. 
Her  rough  tongue  reached  to  stroke. 
The  crystal  broke. 

You  turned  to  me,  we  spoke  of  daily  chores, 
and  each  of  the  other  felt  a  little  fear 
born  of  the  here. 

—MARY  MARCH 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


Our  Stake  in  the  International  Congress 

on  Mental  Health 


WHEREIN  LIE  THE  VALUES  OF  AN 
international  congress?  Is  it 
in  the  final  product,  or  is  it  in  the  ac- 
tivities that  led  up  to  that  final  prod- 
uct? The  mistake  is  often  made,  in 
evaluating  a  group  effort,  of  focus- 
ing exclusively  upon  its  tangible  prod- 
ucts, its  reports,  recommendations, 
criticisms,  or  even  some  social  change 
that  may  be  directly  traceable  to  it. 

More  often  the  greatest  value  is  a 
hidden  value.  It  lies  in  the  influences 
which  the  members  of  the  group  have 
exerted  on  each  other  in  reaching 
their  conclusions.  It  lies  in  the  broad- 
ening of  perspectives  and  knowledge 
that  become  necessary  to  each  mem- 
ber in  order  that  he  might  work  as 
part  of  a  group.  It  lies  in  the  influ- 
ence which  he  takes  back  to  his  com- 
munity, his  staff,  or  his  co-workers. 
When  he  returns,  his  daily  experi- 
ences take  on  new  meaning,  and  the 
new  thinking  that  they  entail  leaves 
him  wiser  and  more  knowing. 

And  so  the  greatest  value  in  the  In- 
ternational Congress  for  Mental 
Health  in  London  this  August  may 
come  out  of  the  preparatory  effort 
rather  than  the  final  assemblage.  Of 
course,  the  assemblage  is  indispen- 
sable, for  without  it  preparatory  steps 
would  be  without  focus,  but  the  pre- 
paratory effort  clarifies  and  expands 
the  thinking  of  the  participants  and 
nourishes  their  growth  and  effective- 
ness at  home  in  a  way  that  would 
pay  off  even  if  the  congress  at  the 
last  minute  were  canceled.  It  may 
even  be  possible,  in  advance,  to  an- 
ticipate and  foster  some  of  these  more 
hidden  values. 

We  may  expect  this  congress, 
short,  to  move  us  at 
home  toward  throwing 
off  some  of  our  present 
encumbrances  to  prog- 
ress so  that  we  may  take 
advantage  of  knowledge 
that  is  now  at  hand.  It 
will  help  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  in  a  mirror. 

In   these   times,   when 


in 


DR.  GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON 

the  need  for  world  peace  and  inter- 
national harmony  is  in  everyone's 
mind,  our  own  shortcomings  in  the 
service  to  a  restricted  group  of  our 
population  may  seem  less  important, 
but  these  things  are  tangible  evidences 
of  our  present  degree  of  civilization. 
By  putting  in  order  our  own  house, 
we,  as  Americans,  may  make  our  best 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

The  exchange  of  reports  by  the  pre- 
paratory commission  in  advance  of 
the  congress  is  particularly  vital.  It 
is  not  only  the  new  facts  and  experi- 
ences of  others,  but  the  different  proc- 
esses of  thinking  that  count.  It  is  our 
opportunity  not  only  to  observe  dif- 
ferences in  others,  but  to  see  our  own 
peculiarities  through  their  eyes,  to 
come  to  understand  that  we  are  not 
a  baseline  but  also  a  deviant  and  may 
seem  odd  to  others.  This  interna- 
tional exchange  in  some  respects  is 
comparable  to  a  therapeutic  interview. 
Talking  before  others  forces  one  to 
be  more  realistic  and  critical  in  his 
own  logical  processes.  Factors  that 
may  be  passed  over  in  silence  are  sub- 
jected to  evaluation.  As  a  result,  one's 
own  needs,  potentialities,  and  next 
steps  become  clarified.  Deprived  of 
rationalization  and  excuse,  the 
speaker  is  forced  into  action,  even  if 
not  impelled  by  his  own  integrity. 
Improvement  follows. 

E    CANNOT    IN    GOOD    FAITH    ENTER 

an  intimate  deliberation  of  this  sort 
without  looking  boldly  at  our  own 
way  of  dealing  with  the  mentally  ill 
and  of  promoting  mental  health.  We 
must  critically  inspect  the  philos- 


ophies, the  blueprints,  and  the  actual 
works  of  the  mental  health  field  here 
at  home. 

If  we  fail  to  do  this  we  shall  go 
abroad  merely  sponsoring  our  own 
weaknesses  and  mistakes,  propagating 
a  social  debit.  Our  function  in  the 
international  congress  is  not  to  ad- 
vance our  own  pattern  uncritically  or 
defend  it  against  change  and  differing 
patterns.  If  we  do  that,  we  should 
be  running  counter  to  a  very  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy  which 
demands  full  respect  for  change  and 
difference.  Our  function  is  rather  to 
borrow  from  the  experience  of  others 
in  the  light  of  critical  self-study.  If 
we  enter  into  the  preparatory  work  of 
this  conference  with  open  minds  we 
should  be  the  ones  to  benefit  most 
from  our  participation. 


T 
1 1 


— By  a  psychiatrist  who  as  medical  director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  long  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  campaign  for  better  preventa- 
tive  and  treatment  services  for  the  mentally  ill.  Dr. 
Stevenson  is  president-elect  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  having  been  chosen  at  the  last  con- 
vention. 


HIS    PRINCIPLE   IS   ESPECIALLY    IMPOR- 

tant  for  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  has  material  assets  enjoyed  by 
no  other  country,  and  intellectual  as- 
sets probably  characteristic  of  the  hu- 
man species  everywhere.  Our  free- 
dom to  move  about  anywhere  in  this 
country  and  our  common  language — 
common  not  only  among  our  states, 
but  common  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
north — has  its  advantages,  but  also  it 
serves  to  make  us  provincial.  It  levels 
our  differences.  It  fosters  cultural 
homogeneity.  The  United  States  has 
a  dispersion  of  population  that  makes 
it  difficult,  especially  in  some  areas,  to 
carry  on  a  public  service  of  the  high- 
est quality.  It  has  fifty-three  different 
legal  jurisdictions  (mostly  states)  pro- 
viding, on  the  one  hand,  the  advan- 
tages of  so  many  experi- 
mental laboratories  and, 
on  the  other,  the  liability 
of  confusion,  retardation, 
and  weakness.  It  has  ma- 
terial security  and  there- 
fore may  at  times  be  im- 
pelled forward  less  than 
those  who  must  struggle 
for  security. 
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In  addition,  the  United  States  suf- 
fers obstacles  to  progress  that  are 
found  everywhere  and  which  interna- 
tional exchange  will  reduce.  We  have 
vested  interests  which  exert  a  power- 
ful static  effect — among  them,  our  in- 
terest in  the  established  ways  of  do- 
ing things,  interest  in  capital  invest- 
ment such  as  buildings,  interest  in 
certain  types  of  leadership,  interest  in 
competing  demands  for  the  tax  dol- 
lar. They  all  resist  change.  They 
maintain  notably  an  old-fashioned 
separation  of  work  into  the  set  cate- 
gories of  health,  welfare,  schools, 
courts,  and  so  on — just  as  if  they  had 
little  to  do  with  each  other. 


V, 


ISITORS  FROM   ABROAD  APPLAUD  THE 

quality  of  public  service  in  the  United 
States,  but  we  should  not  be  misled. 
Compared  with  other  countries  we 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  psy- 
chiatric progress,  but  in  light  of  ihe 
needs,  we  are  seriously  wanting.  Pub- 
lic psychiatry  is  still  synonymous  with 
the  mental  hospital  service  largely  iso- 
lated from  the  community.  We  know 
that  progress  in  mental  health  de- 
pends on  bringing  together  several 
psychiatric  services  that  are  now  sep- 
arated— inpatient  and  outpatient  for 
example.  It  depends  on  a  broader 
practice  of  public  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  ministry.  These  fields 
also  have  their  ruts.  They  resist  re- 
direction and  progressive  leadership. 
The  recent  avalanche  of  exposes,  in- 
vestigations, and  criticisms  of  state 
hospitals  is  no  accident,  coincidence, 
nor  creation  of  the  press.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  at  least  two  major  causes. 
On  the  one  hand,  public  conscious- 
ness of  mental  illness  is  rising  and 
there  is  a  growing  sense  of  what  citi- 
zen responsibility  should  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  present  system  of 
public  psychiatry  is  deteriorating  with 
age  and  has  not  kept  up  with  scien- 
tific progress. 

Preparation  for  the  international 
congress  should  highlight  this  situa- 
tion, the  forces  that  contribute  to  it, 


and  the  corrections   that 
may  be  needed. 

We  cannot  build  a 
comprehensive,  sound 
program  including  the 
prevention  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  mental  health  on 
the  present  crumbling 
foundation  of  psychiatric 
services.  Our  base  is  too 
narrow  to  build  on,  even  if  it  were 
good.  The  foundation  should  rather 
include  the  highest  quality,  and  the 
whole  range  of  medicine,  social  work, 
education,  religion,  and  public  health 
in  which  fields  the  first  opportunities 
for  influencing  mental  health  occur. 
How  then  can  we  hope  to  erect  on  the 
exisring  public  psychiatry  a  sound 
structure  for  the  improvement  of  hu- 
man relations  in  or  between  nations? 
Self-study  before  the  congress,  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  during  it,  should 
help  us  plan  this  new  base. 

if  we  are  to  outgrow  present  handi- 
caps we  need  to  study  their  origins. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  was  something  to  be 
proud  of.  It  could  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  world — in  fact  Doro- 
thea Dix  did  just  that.  The  system 
fitted  our  general  structure  in  the 
year  1848,  but  it  fits  no  longer  in 
1948.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  in- 
stitution has  deteriorated  as  that  the 
demands  of  society  have  risen. 


IN   1848   IT  WAS  A  CUSTOM  TO  BE  CON- 

cerned  about  a  community  need  be- 
cause it  was  a  nuisance.  As  long  as 
its  nuisance  value  was  corrected  the 
service  was  considered  successful.  The 
service  tended  to  be  obvious,  simple, 
direct,  and  as  a  rule  only  palliative. 
Those  who  suffered  from  lack  of 
food,  clothes,  or  shelter  were  given 
food,  clothes,  or  shelter.  The  causes 
of  the  lack  were  ignored  and  neg- 
lected. The  offender  was  locked  up 
without  regard  for  obscure  causations 
or  mitigating  elements. 

The  interconnections  between  pov- 
erty, illness,  crime,  illiteracy,  and 
other  social  problems  were  generally 
unrecognized.  In  keeping  with  this, 
each  agency  planned  its  own  pro- 
gram, established  its  own  districts 
without  regard  to  those  of  other  agen- 
cies and  ignored  the  possibility  of 
joint  action.  We  are  today  trapped 
in  this  primitive  pattern  of  commu- 
nity organization  with  its  isolated 
agencies  of  service  and  their  product 


— bureaucracy — which  thrives  on  iso- 
lation and  perpetuates  it.  However, 
we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  inter- 
relationships of  social  problems  and 
the  need  for  a  corresponding  agency 
structure  and  so  we  sense  the  de- 
ficiency in  community  services,  criti- 
cize, expose,  and  blame,  but  make 
little  progress  toward  correction.  Ef- 
forts to  advance  mental  health  are 
entangled  in  this  past. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  com- 
munity function  that  the  present  day 
system  of  public  mental  hygiene  was 
established.  It  got  the  mentally  ill 
out  of  jails  and  backrooms  and  off 
the  roads,  but  it  did  not  provide  early 
treatment  or  deal  with  causes  or  re- 
lationships to  other  social  problems. 
A  service  that  at  one  time  could  be 
a  show  piece  against  a  background 
of  jails  and  backrooms,  now,  although 
greatly  improved,  becomes  a  shame 
when  judged  by  the  potentialities  of 
modern  science. 

We  may  confidently  expect  in  any 
international  exchange  to  find  that 
by  accident  or  by  the  compulsion  of 
culture  and  other  national  peculiar- 
ities these  problems  have  been  ap- 
proached and  to  a  degree  solved  in 
other  countries  by  different  methods 
than  our  own.  Their  solutions  may 
be  only  rudimentary,  yet  still  hold  the 
key  to  success.  We  can  add  their  ex- 
periences to  our  own  in  charting  new 
pathways.  The  cultural  background 
of  these  foreign  patterns  may  be  of 
long  standing  and  their  concepts, 
though  new  to  us,  may  have  become 
commonplace  in  their  native  settings, 
and  so  taken  for  granted  that  they 
are  not  even  talked  about.  Foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  often  call 
our  attention  to  peculiarities  in  our 
mental  hygiene  or  psychiatric  work 
which  we  have  taken  for  granted  or 
actually  were  unaware  of.  We  do 
the  same  thing  as  we  visit  abroad. 


IVT    THERE    ARE    LESS    OBVIOUS    VALUES 

in  an  international  conference.  We 
have  a  stake  in  a  healthy  world.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  describe  this  stake 
in  detail,  but  we  know  from  the  pre- 
amble of  UNESCO  that  the  quality 
of  the  "minds  of  men"  in  remote 
countries  as  well  as  in  our  own  may 
determine  whether  we  live  in  peace 
and  security  or  otherwise.  This  pre- 
amble points  out  that  ".  .  .  since  wars 
begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  defences 
of  peace  must  be  constructed." 
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This  is  not  a  theoretical  or  vision- 
ary consideration,  for  an  instrument 
in  the  form  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization is  in  existence  whereby  the 
minds  of  men  in  this  world  may  be 
to  some  extent  safeguarded.  It  may 
be  that  this  achievement,  especially  at 
first,  will  be  very  minute,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  minute,  it  is  worth  the  effort. 
Its  value  is  of  the  order  of  those  rare 
elements  for  whose  discovery,  even  in 
infinitesimal  amounts,  immense  time 
and  expenditure  have  been  spent. 
Any  gain  at  all  in  the  mental  health 
of  the  world  warrants  any  effort.  The 
international  congress  will  define  proj- 
ects which  this  World  Health  Organ- 
ization can  adopt. 


N, 


I  O    ONE    CAN    BE    VERY    SURE    WHAT 

should  constitute  an  effective  mental 
hygiene  program  for  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  elimina- 
tion of  syphilis,  of  course,  would  elim- 
inate the  occurrence  of  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  cases  of  psychoses  (gross 
insanity),  and  that  is  immensely  im- 
portant. But  wars  do  not  "begin  in 
the  minds"  of  paretic  man,  rumors 
about  Mussolini  to  the  contrary. 

Rather,  the  preamble  of  UNESCO 
is  concerned  with  more  subtle  twists 
of  the  mind.  It  is  with  these  that  we 
need  to  occupy  ourselves,  with  pre- 
judices and  hostilities  which  by  the 
average  man  are  not  recognized  as  ill- 
ness or  signs  of  illness,  although  in 
fact  they  are  akin  to  neuroses.  We 
may  have  very  limited  assurance  as  to 
what  we  can  do  about  these,  but  we 
can  be  very  sure  of  their  presence,  of 
their  threatening  nature,  and  the  fact 
that  indolence  in  attacking  them  will 
get  us  nowhere. 

We  can  trust  that  even  a  small  gain 
will  free  us,  that  much,  from  interna- 
tional fear  and  allow  us  to  devote  our 
talents  to  more  positive  things  than 
defense.  We  can  have  some  assur- 
ance that  only  by  making  the  most  of 
the  potentialities  within  reach  will  we 
come  within  arm's  length  of  what  is 
now  beyond  us.  We  begin  to  make 
these  gains  not  by  concerning  our- 
selves about  shortcomings  in  other 
countries,  but  by  focusing  on  our  own 
needs  here  through  an  effort  to  de- 
vise a  well-organized  program  on  a 
nationwide  scale  for  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  are  preoccupied 
with  the  cure  and  prevention  of  men- 
tal illness  and  the  elevation  of  mental 
health  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  mental  ill 
health  were  the  ultimate  of  evils.  But 


there  are  worse  evils.  Peace  of  mind 
at  any  price,  for  example.  There  are 
downtrodden  people  in  this  world,  in 
fact  in  this  country,  who  accept  their 
plight — perhaps  because  they  are  tired, 
or  discouraged,  or  sick.  They  may 
even  fight  against  their  own  emanci- 
pation. Cultural  change  even  toward 
betterment  tends  to  be  resisted.  The 
loss  of  the  familiar  is  disturbing. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  in  being 
raised  out  of  their  familiar  servitude, 
people  will  show  a  greater  tendency 
to  neuroses,  psychoses,  delinquency, 
dependency,  or  other  expressions  of 
instability.  But  who  would  advise 
them  to  throw  first  class  citizenship 
overboard  in  order  to  have  a  more 
comfortable  state  of  subservience? 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  ignore 
his  responsibility  for  helping  alleviate 
in  every  way  possible  their  growing 
pains  of  emancipation  and  maturing 
citizenship?  Thousands  of  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  today  are  show- 
ing these  instabilities  as  they  migrate 
to  areas  of  halfhearted  tolerance.  Our 
obligation  is  to  construct  and  activate 
a  national  mental  health  program  that 
shall  take  their  needs  into  account 
and  make  their  transition  less  pain- 
ful. There  are  some  foreign  lands 
from  which  we  can  learn  much  about 
this. 

A  national  program  need  not  be  a 
uniform  program,  nor  is  it  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  offer  an  exact 
blueprint  with  all  the  de- 
tail and  form  of  organi- 
zation necessary  to  carry  it 
through.  It  is  rather  more 
important  to  focus  on  the 
citizen  and  bring  into  evi- 
dence his  needs  and  the 
principles  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  meeting  them. 
In  some  aspects  of  a  pro- 
gram there  will  be  great 
variations  from  place  to 
place.  In  others  very  little. 
The  quality  of  personnel, 
for  example,  can  vary  only 
within  narrow  limits  if 
work  of  a  certain  standard 
is  to  be  carried  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  differences  in 
the  size  and  population  of  states,  in 
terrain,  transportation,  and  density  of 
population  will  require  rather  wide 
differences  in  administration. 


A 


PROGRAM    SHOULD  TAKE   ALL   NEEDS 

and    differences    into    account.     Any 
serious  modern  program  for  America 


will  be  a  challenge  and  something  of 
a  reproach  to  us.  The  needs  may  be 
listed  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  public  needs  protection  from 
mentally  ill  and  defective  offenders. 

2.  Mentally  ill  and  defective  patients 
for  whom  treatment  offers  little  promise 
need  humane  custodial  care,  both  in  in- 
stitutions and  in  the  community. 

3.  Patients  with  mental  diseases  need 
curative  treatment  and  convalescent  care, 
and  mental  defectives  need  training  and 
protection  in  the  institution  and  in  the 
community. 

4.  People    need   treatment   for    lesser 
mental  deviations  not  requiring  hospital 
service.    These  people  include  most  of 
those  with  neuroses  and  those  who  are 
seriously  maladjusted  due  to  personality 
handicaps. 

5.  School    children   and    college    stu- 
dents, physically  ill  patients,  probation- 
ers of  courts,  and  prisoners,  all  the  cli- 
ents  of   non-psychiatric   social   agencies, 
and   non-clients   as   well,   often   require 
psychiatric   diagnoses,  consultation,  and 
advice  for  known  or  suspected  mental 
abnormality. 

6.  The  personnel  of  these  other  com- 
munity agencies  need  psychiatric  instruc- 
tion or  ftrientation,  in  order  to  have  a 
foundation   for   collaboration   with   psy- 
chiatrists   and    for    understanding    and 
treating  the  simpler  mental  health  prob- 
lems encountered  in  their  work. 

7.  The  community  needs  psychiatric 
consultation  in  planning  and  operating 
its  various  services  and  agencies  in  or- 
der to  insure  mentally  hygienic  condi- 
tions   in    schools,    recreation,    industry, 

and  so  on,  and  to  modify 
conditions  which  threaten 
mental  health. 

Those  who  have  devi- 
ated enough  to  require  a 
psychiatrist  inevitably 
point  an  accusing  finger 
at  almost  every  phase  of 
UBJMIL  community  life;  all  of 
those  phases  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  program. 
The  doctor,  the  social 
worker,  the  public  health 
nurse,  the  minister,  the 
teacher,  are  all  involved. 
Yet  members  of  these  pro- 
fessions are  given  com- 
missions with  little  regard 
for  this  responsibility.  Talking  about 
human  problems  is  part  of  the  practice 
of  every  one  of  these  professions — 
sometimes  done  skillfully  on  an  intui- 
tive basis,  otherwise  bungled.  Except- 
ing the  social  worker,  all  graduate 
into  professional  practice  without  in- 
sight into,  and  technique  in,  the  art 
(Continued  on  Page  358) 
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Surgeon  General  Parran  .  .  .  an  Accounting 


AT  HALF  PAST  TEN  ON  THE  EVENING 
of  November  19,  1934,  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  ago,  a  nationwide  radio 
audience  tuned  in  for  a  talk  on  "Pub- 
lic Health  Needs."  They  heard  music 
instead,  for  the  most  publicized  radio 
talk  of  that  year  was  this  one  that  was 
never  given.  The  health  commissioner 
of  New  York  State  had  included  in  his 
scripts  the  following  words,  to  which  at 
the  last  minute  the  broadcasting  com- 
pany said:  "No!"  When  the  company 
asked  the  Commissioner  to  omit  the 
words,  he  said  "No!"  The  words  were: 

"We  have  made  no  progress  against 
syphilis,  though  its  end  results  crowd 
our  jails,  our  poorhouses,  and^ur  insane 
asylums.  Yet  there  are  specific  methods 
of  controlling  tuberculosis.  We  need 
only  to  do  what  we  know  how  to  do, 
in  order  to  wipe  out  syphilis  as  a  public 
health  problem." 

Prudishness  and  fear  silenced  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran  that  evening,  but  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  the  unspoken 
words  were  everywhere.  For  Dr.  Par- 
ran  forthwith  resigned  from  the  com- 
mittee which  had  sponsored — and  whose 
executive  officer  had  approved — his 
broadcast,  gave  the  story  to  the  press, 
and  contrasted  the  value  of  knowledge 
about  syphilis,  with  "the  veiled  obscenity 
permitted,"  he  declared,  "by  the  same 
broadcasting  company  in  the  vaudeville 
acts  of  certain  of  their  commercial  pro- 
grams." 

I  have  a  great  file  of  clippings  that 
show  how  American  newspapers  picked 
up  that  suppressed  broadcast  and  made 
suppression  ridiculous.  A  man  and  his 
moment  had  met.  It  wasn't  the  first 
moment  for  that  man  and  was  far  from 
the  last.  The  way  Dr.  Parran  handled 
that  event  showed  the  practical  grasp, 
the  sense  for  timing,  and  the  courage 
which  mark  the  difference  between  a 
technician  and  a  leader. 

The  incident  typifies  a  career.  Dr. 
Parran  served  three  four-year  terms  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  at  the  finish 
last  April  he  was  not  reappointed.  The 
time  is,  therefore,  ripe  to  appraise  his 
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record.  It  is  a  brilliant  record.  A  brief 
article  like  this  can  only  suggest — it  can- 
not adequately  describe — all  that  he  ac- 
complished in  the  twelve  years  1936-48, 
performing  the  daily  tasks  of  public 
health  housekeeping  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  house  itself. 

Thomas  Parran  was  born  in  1892  on 
a  farm  in  southern  Maryland  and  after 
medical  school  and  an  internship  in 
Washington,  started  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1916.  During  the  20 
years  that  followed,  his  experience  was 
varied  and  stimulating.  He  worked  on 
sanitation,  and  became  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  many  different  states.  Op- 
portunity came  in  the  Twenties  to  visit 
foreign  countries  and  to  take  part  in  the 
fruitful  work  of  the  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Called  by  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  become  health  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  State  in  1930,  his 
success  in  that  position  made  it  natural 
that  President  Roosevelt  should  bring 
him  to  Washington  in  1936  to  the  pre- 
mier post  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  When  his  term 
expired  he  was  called  quickly  to  a  tem- 
porary mission  for  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  When  this  article  appears  he 
will  be  in  Geneva  as  one  of  the  U.  S. 
representatives  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

\_J  R.  PARRAN'S  PERSONAL  FIGHT  AGAINST 

syphilis  is  a  special  pride  to  Survey 
Graphic  because  in  July,  1936,  this  mag- 
azine published  a  dramatic  article  of  his 
which  was  a  milestone  of  progress 
against  current  ignorance,  indifference, 
parsimony,  and  fear. 

Over  twenty-five  years  earlier,  I  re- 
member attending  a  meeting  when  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  physician  started 
an  organization  to  combat  venereal  dis- 


ease. What  should  they  call  it?  They 
agreed  that  any  name  describing  its  ac- 
tual purpose  was  impossible,  and  so, 
cloaking  the  new  baby  in  a  veil  of  poly- 
syllables, they  christened  it  "The  Society 
for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis." 
Heavy  though  the  obstacles  Dr.  Parran 
faced  in  1934,  he  did  not  have  to  wres- 
tle against  that  degree  of  Victorianisml 


HE     BARRIERS     HE     BENT     DOWN     HAVE 

been  trodden  flat  since  then.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  women's  magazine  with 
million  of  subscribers  published  his  ar- 
ticle "We  Could  Banish  Venereal  Dis- 
ease in  Nine  Days,"  describing  as 
frankly  in  text  as  in  title  what  penicillin 
could  accomplish. 

While  the  battle  against  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  is  still  far  from  won,  these  dis- 
eases have  been  made  medical  instead 
of  moral  issues,  and  consequently  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  educa- 
tion of  doctors  and  public,  in  labora- 
tories for  diagnosis,  and  in  clinics  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

At  every  point  Dr.  Parran's  leadership 
has    been     distinctive — in    helping    ne- 
glected  rural   areas,  where  he  initiate 
first  systematic  attempts  at  syphilis  cc 
trol  in  cooperation  with  the  Julius  Rose 
wald  Fund;  in  getting  federal  grants 
aid  states  and   localities;  in  administra-j 
tive  organization,  linking  in  cooperativ 
endeavors  public  agencies  with  private;] 
federal  with  state  and  local;  in  research.J 
in  both  the  laboratory  and  the  field.  It' 
was  a   physician   of  the  Public   Healt 
Service,  while  Dr.  Parran  was  Surge 
General,  who  demonstrated  that  penicil 
lin  would  knock  out  syphilis  more  effe 
lively  and  more  rapidly  than  any  treat 
ment  used  before. 

Dr.  Parran  had,  of  course,  to  star 
with  the  accepted  sanitary  and  polic 
functions  of  public  health.  He  graspe< 
the  continued  need  for  direct,  dramati 
attack  on  each  "next  great  plague  ti 
go"  —  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria 
malaria,  hookworm,  maternal  and  infan 
mortality,  and  other  diseases  and  con 
ditions  for  which  science  had  revealei 
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practicable  measures  of  either  prevention 
or  control.    Long  before  he  became  Sur- 
geon General,  he  had  also  become  con- 
vinced   that    public    health    work    as    a 
.whole     must     be     lifted     from     the 
status    of    a    stepchild    of    medicine    to 
become  a  first-ranking  member  of  the 
family  in  professional  and  public  estima- 
tion.     Only    thus    could   the    personnel 
and  funds  be  obtained  to  put  the  grow- 
ing powers  of  science  fully  to  work  for 
all  the  people  everywhere   in   the  USA. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  is  but  slightly  en- 
gaged in   supplying  health   services   di- 
rectly to  people.  Its  original  work,  when 
it  began  in   1798,   was  the  administra- 
tion  of  a  compulsory   health  insurance 
program    established    by    Congress    for 
seamen.    It  continues  to  operate  a  chain 
of  hospitals  for  seamen  and  others,  to 
care   for  lepers,  and  to  furnish   a  few 
other   direct  services.     Its   major   tasks, 
however,  are  to  aid  state  and  local  serv- 
ices technically  and  financially;  to  per- 
form research  in  its  own  National  Insti- 
tute  of  Health;   to   assist   research   and 
education  elsewhe're  by  fellowships  to  in- 
dividuals and  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate  agencies;   and    to   carry   on    many 
standardizing  and  consultative  functions, 
national  and  international.     When  you 
take  typhoid  or  tetanus  "shots,"  or  have 
your    child    immunized    against    diph- 
theria,   you    need    not    worry    whether 
these    "biological    products"    are    safe. 
The  Service  looks  after  that. 
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N     THIS     PERSPECTIVE,     THE      FOLLOWING 

list  of  events  will  be  significant. 

1.  Promotion  of  State  and  Local 
Public  Health  Services.  A  year  before 
Dr.  Parran  became  Surgeon  General, 
the  Social  Security  Act  had  authorized 
systematic  grants-in-aid  to  the  states,  for 
which  there  had  been  sporadic  prece- 
dents. Steering  this  program  between 
the  pitfalls  of  federal  dictation  on  the 
one  side  and  flabby  routinism  on  the 
other,  Dr.  Parran  developed  it  into  a 
welcomed  cooperative  endeavor  of  the 
states  and  the  nation.  The  money  spent 
by  the  states  for  purposes  aided  by  the 
federal  grants  grew  from  $16,000,000 
in  1935  to  $52,000,000  in  1947. 

The  system  broadened  steadily  to  in- 
clude important  special  programs  as 
well  as  aid  to  general  health  services.  In 
1938  Congress  passed  the  VD  Control 
Act,  authorizing  grants  to  the  states  that 
lifted  the  campaign  against  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  to  a  new  level.  The  cancer 
program  which  was  started  in  1937 
as  aid  to  research  soon  included 


assistance  to  the  states  for 
clinics  and  for  education. 
A  comprehensrr  anti-tu- 
berculosis program  was 
established  by  legislation 
in  1944.  Two  years  later, 
aid  for  state  mental  health 
programs  was  authorized, 
emphasizing  prevention 
and  early  treatment. 

2.  Research.  Under  Dr. 
Parran,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  became 
a  blossoming  agency  of 
the  first  rank.  Its  physi- 
cal housing  has  been  re- 
constituted at  Bethesda, 
Maryland.  Its  forty  million  dollar  clin- 
ical research  center  is  under  way.  This 
page  could  be  filled  with  a  mere  list  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Institute  in  ad- 
vancing knowledge  about  infectious  dis- 
ease, industrial  hygiene,  dental  problems, 
and  other  fields.  Its  expanding  grants 
to  research  in  non-federal  agencies  have 
not  brought  federal  domination. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  was 
established  in  1937,  pursuing  its  own  re 
search  and  also  making  grants  to  proj- 
ects in  this  country  and  abroad.  Its  fel- 
lowships now  run  toward  one  hundred 
each  year.  The  new  mental  health  pro- 
gram will  include  the  same  policies.  En- 
try into  the  major  and  urgent  fields  of 
dentistry  and  heart  diseases  have  just 
been  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  the  late  Thirties,  the  National 
Health  Survey  and  pioneer  studies  in 
hospital  financing  marked  a  new  area  of 
administrative  research — medical  care. 
The  Public  Health  Service  shared  in 
the  important  studies  appraising  the  na- 
tion's needs  for  preventive  and  curative 
medicine  which  were  reported  at  the 
National  Health  Conference  in  1938. 
Since  then  have  appeared  significant  re- 
ports on  hospital  needs,  voluntary  health 
insurance,  and  group  medical  practice. 

3.  Professional  Education.  While  the 
prime  reason  for  the  lack  of  local  health 
departments  in  more  than  half  of  our 
counties  is  lack  of  money,  an  almost 
equally  serious  handicap  is  shortage  of 
trained  personnel.  So  Dr.  Parran's  pro- 
grams of  expanding  local  activities, 
through  the  states,  have  compelled  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  become  an  im- 
portant agent  in  promoting  education 
in  public  health  administration.  Schol- 
arships and  fellowships  have  been  made 
available  to  new  recruits  to  the  field 
and  institutions  to  those  already  em- 
ployed in  it.  Physicians,  nurses,  engin- 
eers, and  technicians  have  been  aided  to 
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get  training.  The  new 
university  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  have  thus  been 
utilized  and  stimulatea. 
Each  of  the  special  pro- 
grams —  venereal  disease, 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  and 
mental  health  —  has  in- 
cluded, and  to  an  increas- 
ing degree,  provision  for 
training  physicians  and 
others.  A  dramatic  ex- 
pansion of  educational 
work  took  place  during 
the  war,  when  Congress 
authorized  the  "Cadet 
Nurse  Corps,"  put  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  charge  of  it, 
and  provided  funds  through  which  179,- 
000  young  women  were  recruited  and 
trained  in  schools  of  nursing  between 
1943  and  1946.  Without  them  the  short- 
age of  nurses  would  have  been  a  disas- 
ter instead  of  merely  a  crisis. 

4.  Breaking  New  Ground.  Dr.  Par- 
ran  came  to  national  office  when  the 
country  was  deep  in  the  depression  and 
when  new  occasions  were  demanding 
new  duties  of  government.  Dr.  Parran 
grasped  many  of  the  oportunities  to 
which  this  situation  led.  The  profes- 
sional heads  of  the  immense  medical- 
care  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  were  senior  of- 
ficers detailed  to  Harry  Hopkins  from 
the  Public  Health  Service.  The  far- 
reaching  medical  services  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  dependent 
farm  families  had  their  professional 
leadership  from  the  same  source.  When, 
during  the  war,  migratory  farm  work- 
ers had  to  be  brought  in  from  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  agreements 
with  these  countries  specified  that  medi- 
cal care  was  to  be  provided  for  them. 
The  same  sort  of  fruitful  cooperation 
was  worked  out  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  postwar  Congress  has  liquidated 
most  of  these  programs,  but  they  trained 
a  body  of  physicians  and  laymen,  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  in  the  administration  of  medi- 
cal care;  and  they  strengthened  new 
concepts  of  public  health  work  which 
go  far  beyond  the  traditional  functions 
of  sanitation,  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  vital  statistics,  and  health  edu- 
cation. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1946  moved 
the  Public  Health  Service  still  farther 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


The  letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit  maketh  alive" 


THE  BOOK  ENTITLED  "COLLEGE  READ- 
ing  and  Religion,"  sponsored  by 
the  Edward  W.  Hazen  Foundation  and 
the  Committee  on  Religion  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation (Yale  University  Press.  $5),  re- 
ports on  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
study  of  textual  material  assigned  as  re- 
quired student  reading  in  many  of  our 
representative  colleges.  The  evidence  is 
presented  both  by  summary  and  by  long 
quotations.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  inquiry 
into  the  part  in  college  studies  today 
which  is  held  by  religion. 

I  read  the  report  with  vivid  interest, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dismay — for  the  con- 
dition it  revealed  seemed  to  me  both 
disastrous  and  unrealistic.  This  condi- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  the  apparently 
complete  secularization  of  required  col- 
lege reading  material  in  the  most  repre- 
sentative departments  of  study. 

Youth  needs  must  accept  what  it  is 
taught;  only  maturity  can  winnow 
truth  from  falsehood,  accept  and  re- 
ject, and  if  the  teaching  of  youth  leads 
it  astray,  the  elders  are  responsible,  not 
the  youngsters.  If  this  misleading 
teaching  is  widespread  in  American  col- 
leges, and  if  we  think  it  is  disastrous 
and  dangerous,  and  unfair  to  youth,  it 
behooves  the  parents  who  are  vitally  in- 
volved in  the  results  of  such  a  seculari- 
zation of  knowledge  upon  each  young 
person,  and  upon  the  colleges  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  take  immediate  and  efficient 
steps  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
required  curriculum  of  college  learning. 

In  the  presentation  of  knowledge,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  book  "College 
Reading  and  Religion"  the  case  for  re- 
ligion is  prejudged.  Youth  is  not  given 
a  just  and  fair  knowledge  of  facts. 

Only  by  a  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
values  created  by  religion,  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  its  saintly  lives,  the  slow 
emergence  of  its  way  of  life  as  a  prac- 
tical possibility  in  human  living,  the 
creation  of  its  cathedrals,  its  church  mu- 
sic, its  mystical  liturgy,  can  anyone  see 
what  the  world  would  be  without  re- 
ligion. In  the  past,  religion  has  been  so 
inextricably  linked  with  education  that 
an  education  was  not  possible  without 
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an  education  in  religion,  so  that  the  edu- 
cated people  of  the  past  had  a  sense  of 
some  other  way  of  life  than  the  one 
visible  in  the  world  about  them.  Re- 
ligion was  not  a  separate  entity,  cut  off 
from  daily  living  and  entrusted  to  con- 
secrated custodians,  but  a  sense  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit  interfusing  and  con- 
trolling the  life  of  nature,  and  of  the 
human  world.  A  divine  mandate  was 
upon  each  educated  person  to  partake 
of  this  life,  and  to  follow  this  Way. 


A, 


LNY  CHANGE  IN  THE  CONTENT  OH  ED- 

ucation  which  shuts  out  religion,  and  de- 
nies its  reality,  not  only  cuts  off  the  stu- 
dent from  its  by-products  in  our  west- 
ern civilization,  his  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  movements  of  his- 
tory, the  monastic  age,  the  Crusades, 
the  Rise  of  Protestantism,  but  is  also  an 
education  bereft  of  the  very  essence  of 
life,  unfitting  the  student  for  high  liv- 
ing and  thinking.  The  essence  of  re- 
ligion ("The  letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit 
maketh  alive")  is  withdrawn  from  all 
secular  learning,  and  leaves  the  individ- 
ual, the  single  human  person,  stranded 
in  civilization,  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  electrical  gadgets  with  an  un- 
exploded  bomb  in  his  hand. 

In  the  text  books  scrutinized  in  "Col- 
lege Reading  and  Religion"  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  curious  filter  had  been 
used  by  one  department  of  study  after 
another,  to  reject  the  teaching  dealing 
with  religion.  Even  in  the  departments 
of  philosophy  and  psychology,  where,  it 
would  seem,  the  study  could  not  be  con- 
ducted at  all  without  the  presence  of 
the  Soul  and  Mind  of  Man,  it  has  been 
possible  so  to  diminish  his  stature  as  to 
make  him  appear  a  mere  animated 
gadget  of  the  evolving  centuries  rather 
than  an  individual  with  the  power  of 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  outlast- 
ing the  human  generations.  In  the 
books  assigned,  the  stature  of  man  is 
diminished  till  the  sense  of  worthless- 
ness,  of  uselessness,  so  prevalent  in  the 
political  situation,  invades  the  personal 
realm  as  well. 

And  if  the  student  turns  to  the  study 


of  art,  of  music,  of  literature,  feeling 
in  his  heart  confident  that  in  these 
branches  of  his  college  life  the  wonder 
of  truth  and  beauty  of  the  world,  of  its 
history,  will  shine  down  upon  him 
there,  too,  with  religion  incredibly 
sucked  away,  he  finds  a  record  of  mod 
ern  materialism. 

And  the  student,  who  had  come  to 
college  as  a  freshman  with  the  hidden 
apprehension  of  the  closeness  of  the  di- 
vine, that  lies  in  each  youth,  graduates 
cynical,  sophisticated,  disappointed,  find- 
ing in  his  own  instincts  the  only  guide 
for  his  human  satisfactions,  in  his  own 
personal  ambition  the  only  guide  for  his 
public  life.  He  steps  out  into  the  tur- 
moil of  the  present  globe  unfortified  by 
a  belief  in  anything  higher  or  better. 


T, 


HIS    CHANGE    HAS    NOT    BEEN    BROUGHT 

about  by  loud  bombardment  of  dis- 
cussion and  polemic,  but  by  a  subtle  but 
continuous  rain  of  words,  apparently  of 
high  moment,  careful,  materialistic, 
scientific  words,  marshaled  by  trained 
and  disciplined  minds,  prepared  in  the 
text  books  of  required  reading  given  to 
the  college  students.  Not  only  must  he 
fin'd  religion  for  himself,  find  its  art  and 
beauty  and  truth  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  he  must  also  set  himself 
against  the  insidious  power  of  the 
printed  words  prescribed  for  him  as  re- 
quired reading  by  his  professors. 

Such  an  education  may  prepare  a  stu- 
dent for  warfare,  for  bombing,  for  fly- 
ing, for  a  business  career,  but  such  an 
education  does  not  prepare  him  to  take 
his  part  in  redeeming  the  present  world. 
The  despair  of  irreligion  permeates  his 
thinking  and  acting. 

A  perusal  of  the  book  "College  Read- 
ing and  Religion"  compiled  so  carefully 
and  with  such  meticulous  justice  by  the 
eminent  authors  from  the  lists  of  re- 
quired reading  at  the  various  colleges 
cannot  fail  to  hold  the  attention  and  to 
startle  and  warn  the  reader  as  to  the 
imminent  dangers  confronting  the  mod- 
ern college  student  when  he  submits 
himself  to  the  necessities  of  his  require] 
college  reading. 
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A  MASK  FOR  PRIVILEGE:  ANTI- 
SEMITISM  IN  AMERICA,  by  Carey 
McWiHiams.  Little,  Brown.  #2.75. 


T, 


Basil  N.  Bass 


HIS     BOOK    IS    A     PARTICULARLY    WELL 

documented  examination  of  that  most 
baffling  of  all  social  diseases,  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  USA.  Mr.  McWil- 
liams  is  exceptionally  equipped  by  train- 
ing and  occupation  for  the  job  he  has 
set  himself.  He  is  a  lawyer,  served  for 
four  years  as  California  commissioner  of 
immigration  and  housing  (1939-1943), 
and  is  a  distinguished  writer  on  minor- 
ity and  other  social  problems. 

Anti-Semitism  was  unknown  in  this 
country  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  Its  first  pub- 
lic manifestation  attracted 
attention  in  1877.  A 
wealthy  Jew  was  barred 
from  one  of  the  better 
hostels  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  that 
fashionable  spa  which 
still  magnetizes  follow- 
ers of  the  track.  From 
that  incident  right  down 
to  now,  Mr.  McWiHiams 
traces  the  shameful  and 
degrading  myth  (the 
basis  for  the  disease  be- 
ing completely  mythical) 
and  shows  how  it  has  at  last  permeated 
our  entire  culture,  tinctured  the  behavior 
of  our  people  on  all  social  and  economic 
levels.  He  makes  a  strong  and  persuas- 
ive case  for  his  thesis  that  anti-Semitism, 
more  virulent  during  depressions,  is  "a 
mask  for  privilege,"  an  instrument 
crudely  but  effectively  employed  to  bol- 
ster the  economic  status  quo  of  the  pow- 
erful industrial-banker  group  which 
dominates  American  life  today. 

Contrary  to  the  anti-Semitic  myth, 
Jews  play  an  insignificant  part  in  both 
investment  and  commercial  banking  in 
the  United  States,  although  they  do  con- 
trol three  investment  banking  houses  in 
New  York.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
the  stock  exchanges  across  the  country 
and  in  insurance,  except  as  salesmen  to 
Jewish  clientele.  They  are  excluded 
from  heavy  industry,  nor  are  they  in 
transportation,  power  and  light,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  or  railroading. 
They  have  a  footing  in  light  industries 
and  merchandising,  and  do  all  right  in 
the  amusement  field  where  discrimina- 
tion never  has  cut  much  ice. 

As  a  consequence,  they  have  long 
turned  to  the  "free  professions"  but  now 
find  the  quota  system  excluding  them 
from  private  schools  and  universities. 


When  it  comes  to  the  professional  level, 
particularly  medicine,  law,  and  engi- 
neering, the  system  becomes  really 
tough.  That  the  Jews  are  generally  ex- 
cluded from  Greek  letter  fraternities  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge;  but 
on  many  campuses  they  have  set  up 
their  own.  Systematically  excluded 
from  clubs  and  resort  hotels,  they  have 
duplicated  these  facilities. 

All  of  this  adds  up.  to  the  schizoid 
character  of  our  culture,  or  "the  bogus 
counter  tradition  that  has  developed  in 
the  United  States."  But  Mr.  McWil- 
liams  is  not  one  simply  to  write  a 
treatise  on  a  subject  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  He  devotes  a  long  chapter  to 
what  can  be  done  legally 
about  eliminating  this  dis- 
graceful pattern  of  dis- 
crimination. The  recent 
report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  contains  many  of 
his  recommendations. 

Of  course,  there  is  no 
way  of  eliminating  preju- 
dice except  through 
education  and  a  healthy 
society  "in  which  the  so- 
cial side  of  man's  nature 
can  find  adequate  satisfac- 
tions. It  is  only  in  such  a 
society  that  prejudice  can 
be  said  to  have  a  personal  and  social 
function."  It  is  only  the  mediocre  and 
inadequate  man  who  must  find  a  scape- 
goat, and  such  men  for  the  most  part 
are  only  found  in  a  sick  society. 

The  book  is  clearly  written,  even-tem- 
pered, and  obviously  authoritative.  It 
is  a  "must"  for  those  who  still  hanker 
for  American  democracy,  old  style. 


ALASKA  NOW,  by  Herbert  H.  Hilscher. 
Little,  Brown.  #3. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger 


JOOKS     ABOUT     ALASKA     HAVE      BEEN      A 

dime  a  dozen  since  the  foggy  morn- 
ing in  1942  when  Japanese  troops 
slogged  ashore  at  Attu  and  Kiska.  Some 
of  these  books  have  been  overly  melo- 
dramatic, most  of  them  have  neglected 
to  mention  Alaska's  basic  problems. 
Neither  criticism  applies  to  "Alaska 
Now."  Hubert  Hilscher,  a  journalist 
whose  home  is  in  Fairbanks,  has  writ- 
ten one  of  the  best  books  about  Alaska 
to  be  published  in  recent  years. 

Every  member  of  Congress  should 
read  Mr.  Hilscher's  analysis  of  the  way 
Alaska  has  been  retarded  by  the  can- 
nery, steamship,  and  mining  lobbies.  He 
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is  the  first  writer  to  expose  Bill  Arnold, 
the  shrewd  lobbyist  for  the  salmon 
packers,  who  has  kept  their  Alaskan 
taxes  practically  neglible  despite  huge 
profits  from  this  harvest  of  the  sea. 
Writes  Mr.  Hilscher:  "If  you  are  a 
miner,  owning  10  acres  or  10,000  acres 
of  rich  gold  land,  you  don't  pay  a  dime 
in  taxes  on  that  property.  If  you  are 
a  salmon  canner  with  $10,000,000  in- 
vested in  fishing  boats,  fish  traps,  can- 
neries, warehouses,  and  machinery,  you 
don't  pay  a  red  cent  of  property  tax  to 
the  Territory." 

Why  have  these  facts  not  been  made 
known  before?  Unfortunately  not  all 
Alaskan  journalists  are  as  courageous  as 
Herbert  Hilscher.  Many  of  them  are 
sycophants,  serving  the  people  who  have 
looted  and  despoiled  our  vast  domain  in 
the  North.  This  servility  to  the  corpor- 
ations often  reaches  an  unbelievable  ex- 
treme. Recently  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington released  a  treatise  on  Alaskan 
food  prices  by  a  professor,  who  claimed 
that  steamship  rates  were  no  important 
factor  in  Alaskan  living  costs.  The  uni- 
versity overlooked  one  minor  item.  It 
forgot  to  tell  the  public  that  the  profes- 
sor was  hired  by  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  to  prepare  the  "study"  re- 
leased under  the  university's  imprint! 

Herbert  Hilscher  does  not  operate 
that  way  when  he  writes  about  Alaska. 
This  is  why  I  think  every  person  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  Alaska, 
whether  in  public  life  or  private  indus- 
try should  read,  and  take  to  heart, 
"Alaska  Now." 

OUR  PARTNERSHIP,  by  Beatrice  Webb. 

Longmans.  $5. 

Bruno  Lasker 


'NE     OF    THE    MOST    CREATIVE    PERIODS 

in  modern  history  is  known,  with  the 
cynicism  which  now  prevails,  as  the 
"gay  nineties"  and  the  "mauve  decade." 
Actually,  the  time  between  Gladstone's 
last  cabinet  and  Lloyd  George's  health 
and  unemployment  insurance  acts — to 
take  in  the  two  decades  covered  by  this 
book — saw  an  immense  impetus  to  so- 
cial thinking  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

This  second  and,  unfortunately,  last 
volume  of  Beatrice  Webb's  autobiog- 
raphy tells  of  the  first  twenty  years  of 
her  married  life.  Through  its  pages 
walk  Balfour  and  Haldane,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Bertrand  Russell,  H.  G.  Wells, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  the  aging  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
Chamberlains,  and  the  Asquiths,  with 
scores  of  other  illustrious  figures  of  that 


era.  Yet,  outside  a  relatively  small 
circle,  Sydney  Webb  and  his  wife  were 
not  popular.  Though  they  knew  every- 
body, and  though  they  influenced  Eng- 
lish society  at  that  time  more  than  any 
other  two  persons,  they  preserved  the 
austerity  of  a  life  devoted  to  a  single 
cause. 

Beatrice  one  day  explained  that  cause 
to  Winston  Churchill:  "What  we  want 
is  to  change  the  mind  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  destitution, 
to  make  them  feel  the  infamy  of  it  and 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  it."  They 
worked  through  those  years  on  the  now 
classical  studies  of  trade  unionism,  the 
history  of  the  poor  law,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Largely  because  of  the  Webbs,  the 
London  County  Council  became  the 
most  progressive  metropolitan  adminis- 
tration anywhere;  the  London  School  of 
Economics  was  founded,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  became  the  model  of 
a  modern  municipal  institution  of  learn- 
ing. From  their  work  on  the  famous 
minority  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission they  passed,  for  the  first  time, 
over  into  a  strenuous  career  of  a  propa- 
ganda of  defiance  against  the  tradition 
that  it  is  the  poor  who  must  be  punished 
for  the  crime  of  poverty. 

Not  the  unusual  accomplishments  of 
the  Webbs  during  those  twenty  years, 
nor  the  intimate  glimpses  of  many  well- 
known  people,  make  this  book  memor- 
able. Its  greatest  documentary  value 
lies  in  its  artless  description  of  an  al- 
most perfectly  happy  marriage  between 
two  intellectuals  who  differed  greatly  in 
temperament  and  attitude.  It  is  artless 
because  most  of  it  is  simply  transcribed 
from  Mrs.  Webb's  diary.  Sidney,  the 
extrovert,  always  able  to  take  a  de- 
tached view,  sought  as  a  counselor  by 
high  and  low,  preferred  whenever  he 
could  to  affect  the  course  of  affairs 
through  others.  Beatrice,  pious  and  sen- 
sitive to  aesthetic  values,  often  lay  sleep- 
less in  worry  over  personal  relations  and 
responsibilities.  Together  the  pair  made 
history. 

One  gathers  that  they  were  happy,  as 
collectors  are  happy  when  they  find  the 
missing  plate  to  complete  their  Spode 
dinner  set.  For  months  they  would 


probe  every  available  bit  of  evidence  to 
find  the  answer  to  a  disputed  aspect  of 
early  sanitary  reforms  or  a  practical 
technique  for  circumventing  a  Parlia- 
mentary impasse.  They  were  happy  be- 
cause they  never  let  go  of  the  cause  that 
had  brought  them  together. 

This,  then,  is  an  entertaining  book, 
dealing  with  an  interesting  time  and  in- 
teresting people;  but  it  is  also  an  inspir- 
ing book — well  worth  putting  into  the 
hands  of  young  people  in  these  days 
when  an  extreme  individualism  once 
again  is  luring  so  many  into  a  sterile 
preoccupation  with  themselves. 
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»JHOKTLY    AFTER    WALTER    REUTHER'S 

right  side  was  bloodied  by  a  would-be 
killer's  shotgun  blast,  the  conservative 
New  Yort(  Herald  Tribune  referred 
editorially  to  the  young  and  crusading 
automobile  union  chief  as  "an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  modern  labor  ex- 
ecutive .  .  .  quite  different  from  the  old 
line  labor  leaders  familiar  in  the  past." 

The  Tribune's  images,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  what  Professor  Ginzberg  attempted 
to  X-ray  in  his  study  of  "The  Labor 
Leader."  If  done  right,  it's  well  worth 
doing. 

What  makes  one  old  line  union  of- 
ficial, like  the  cap  makers'  Max  Zaritsky 
01  the  ladies  garment  workers'  David 
Dubinsky,  a  tough  labor  executive,  but 
an  idealist  at  the  same  time? 

What  makes  John  L.  Lewis  a  legend, 
an  iron  man,  a  supposedly  great  leader 
of  the  miners — but  yet  one  who,  on 
close  examination  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  history,  is  disclosed  as  an  un- 
successful union  official?  Unsuccessful 
and  undemocratic  because  he  still  de- 
prives some  200,000  of  his  followers  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  their  national 
officers. 

What  rockets  a  little  Chicago  Italian 
into  one  of  the  most  successful  labor 
leaders?  (I  mean  Jimmie  Petrillo.)  Why 
are  some  union  officials  veritable  goons 
who  build  privately  owned  night  clubs 
with  union  funds,  and  why  are  others. 
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like   the   sailors'    Harry   Lundeberg,   al- 
most aesthetically  self-sacrificing? 

Eli  Ginzberg  tackles  the  toughest 
problem  of  our  contemporary  industrial 
life.  But  he  tackles  it  at  a  strange,  im- 
personal angle.  He  analyzes  a  handful 
of  "old  line"  AFL  unions  uncharacteris- 
tic, of  American  labor. 

He  attempts  to  discover  what  makes 
labor  tick — -by  analyzing  the  executive 
boards,  the  length  of  time  spent  in  of- 
fice by  a  handful  of  men,  and  the  rou- 
tine handling  of  funds  by  these  unions, 
which  range  from  the  dressmakers  to 
a  tiny  seamen's  which  no  longer  exists. 

He  misses  his  objective  because  he 
moves  in  uncritically.  He  is  still  arguing 
the  virtue  of  trade  unionism  at  a  mo- 
ment when  virtue  is  taken  for  granted 
and  the  intellectual  and  liberal  com- 
munities should  be  discussing  what  their 
relationship  should  be  to  the  powerful 
men  that  virtue  has  built. 

Result  is  that  Mr.  Ginzberg,  after  an- 
alyzing the  qualities  of  leadership,  tells 
us  how  long  some  of  our  current  labor 
men  have  held  that  leadership,  but  does 
not  tell  us  how  they  won  power.  With- 
out that  there  can  be  no  understanding 
of  the  American  Labor  Leader. 

Lewis  won  power  through  ruthless 
and  sometimes  violent  assault  on  the 
opposition.  Dubinsky  and  Sidney  Hill- 
man  won  power  by  springing  out  of 
the  Socialist  and  social  welfare  move- 
ments and  giving  liberal  leadership  to 
a  type  of  working  man  who  was  basic- 
ally an  Old  World  Socialist.  Others, 
such  as  Dan  Tobin  in  (he  Teamsters, 
hold  power  because  they  are  expert 
machine  politicians. 

Once  you  tell  their  case  histories,  you 
can  then  throw  whole  groups  of  lead- 
ers into  categories  which  almost  auto- 
matically set  themselves  up. 

This  author  seems  to  feel  that  the 
only  unions  worth  studying  arc  those 
which  have  a  long  enough  history  to 
give  a  sense  of  continuity.  Inherent  in 
this  concept  is,  of  course,  the  caution  of 
a  scholar.  But  its  effect  is  the  spotlight- 
ing of  the  minuscule  and  neglect  of  new 
and  labor  history  creating  CIO  unions. 

The  book's  only  excursion  into  the 
real  world  of  present-day  labor  fact  is 
a  long  essay  entitled  the  Parkinson 
story,  which  recreates  the  campaign  of 
a  fictional  "Pottery  Workers  Organizing 
Committee"  in  a  Pennsylvania  mill  town 
in  the  1930's.  The  case  history  has  an 
authentic  ring. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Ginzberg  has  written 
a  pleasant  little  essay.  But  I'd  still  like 
to  learn  something  about  "The  Labor 
Leader." 
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(from  page  351) 

of  talking  things  over  with  a  client — 
interviewing,  if  you  will. 

The  development  of  an  intelligent 
skill  in  the  art  of  interviewing  is 
worth  far  more  than  preparation  for 
the  practice  of  interviewing.  Inter- 
viewing demands  so  much  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  human 
behavior  that  once  it  is  mastered  al- 
most limitless  vistas  are  opened  up  to 
complete  the  individual's  professional 
equipment. 

Viewed  from  another  angle,  a  men- 
tal hygiene  program  has  values  that 
stretch  all  the  way  from  the  grass 
roots  to  the  full  scope  of  the  world 
itself  and  it  carries  its  participants  over 
the  full  range.  Research  and  experi- 
ment, which  must  be  parts  of  such 
a  program,  are  international  in  their 
implications.  Discoveries  are  applic- 
able to  mankind  generally.  The  pre- 
paration of  professional  personnel  is 
national  in  its  significance,  since  com- 
petition for  the  personnel  tends  to  be 
nationwide.  The  establishment  of 
comprehensive  service  in  public  psy- 
chiatry —  comprehensive  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  outlined  above  —  is 
usually  organized  and  often  confined 
within  a  state.  Adjacent  to  a  highly 
developed  state  where  citizens  have 
the  advantage  of  the  best  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  another  whose  citi- 
zens have  very  mediocre  service. 

A  program  of  public  psychiatry 
comprehensive  enough  to  meet  all 
needs  is  revolutionary.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  developing  a  good  hospital 
and  then  going  on  to  add  the  other 
services  beyond  the  hospital.  "The 
other  services"  are  needed  to  raise 
the  level  of  work  within  the  hospital, 
to  make  the  hospital  encompass  the 


whole  life  of  the  patient,  both  to  un- 
derstand him  today  and  help  him 
meet  the  tomorrow,  and  because  com- 
petent staff  cannot  be  attracted  by  the 
lower  level  and  the  narrower  concept 
of  institutional  psychiatry. 

This  is  not  just  choosiness.  This 
breadth  is  an  element  of  competence. 
It  means  that  the  doctor  serving  the 
patient  in  the  hospital  must  know  his 
community  better  than  he  knows  it 
today — its  cultural  (national)  back- 
ground, its  traditions,  its  churches, 
its  industries,  and  how  these  have  in- 
fluenced his  patient.  The  doctor  must 
know  how  these  can  be  used  to  the 
patient's  advantage — and  actually  use 
them.  To  do  this  he  must  be  part 
of  the  life  of  that  community  more 
than  he  now  is — and  more  effectively 
if  he  is  the  psychiatrist  for  a  25,000 


population  than  if  he  is  one  of  ten 
for  a  250,000  population. 

This  is  revolutionary,  and  it  will  be 
resisted  with  all  the  force  of  a  hun- 
dred years  of  tradition,  many  vested 
interests,  higher  costs,  and  larger  in- 
vestment in  institutions.  For  that 
reason  it  is  better  strategy  to  concen- 
trate on  the  most  hopeful,  most  ad- 
vanced places  as  demonstrations  of 
what  can  be  done  and  let  their  suc- 
cess speak  for  the  revolution. 

This  is  revolutionary  for  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  for  public  psy- 
chiatry, because  it  blocks  the  simple 
expedient  of  "putting  people  away" 
and  places  upon  each  agency  a  re- 
sponsibility in  mental  hygiene.  There 
is  no  alternative  except  stasis. 

If   in   presenting   ourselves   to   the 
world  through  this  International  Con- 
gress, as  a  progressive  nation,  we  are 
forced   to  show   the  world   that   we 
can  assess  our  defects  as  a  prelude  to 
correcting  them,  if  we  are  forced  to 
go  further  and  present  plans  for  cor- 
recting them,  if  then  to  save  face — 
or  for  better  reasons — we  take  steps 
to   put   these   plans   into   effect,   the 
costs  of  the  congress  will  have  been 
small  indeed.  World  peace  and  intern 
tional  harmony  loom  up  as  more  im 
portant  than  these  local  gains,  but  th 
contrast  is  unreal.    Putting  our  own 
home — our  own  minds — in  order 
not  only  more  appealing  at  the  gras 
roots,  but  it  is  the  stuff  out  of  whic! 
world  peace^  is  made. 


Man  vs.  malaria  and  vice  versa 


been  no  evidence  that  the  virulent 
types  of  malaria  brought  home  by 
some  veterans  have  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

The  credit  for  this  good  showing 
goes  largely  to  the  USPHS  Malarial 
Control  Program  which  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  war  determined  that  the 
protection  of  servicemen  from  civilian 
malaria  should  become  secondary  to 
the  protection  of  civilians  from  for- 
eign bred  malaria.  One  aspect  of  this 
involved  the  DDT  spraying  of  ma- 
laria wards  in  army  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals, so  that  mosquitoes,  possibly  in- 
fected by  feeding  on  sick  patients, 
would  die  on  the  walls  during  their 
after-dinner  nap.  For  the  past  three 
years,  the  USPHS  has  also  been 
working  with  state  health  depart- 
ments in  the  DDT  treatment  of  all 
homes  in  counties  where  the  malaria 


(from  page  341 
death  rate  is  5  or  more  per  100,00( 

No  matter  how  low  the  rate  sink 
in  this  country,  there  is  always  th 
danger  of  upsurge  caused  by  the  in 
troduction    of   new   varieties   of   an 
opheles  from  abroad.    When  airplane 
can  encircle  the  globe  in  sixty  hours 
the     opportunities     for     insects     to 
travel  and  resettle  in  a  new  land  ar 
unprecedented.    To  deter  them  from 
such  peregrinations  would  be  easy 
airport     officials     in     every     countr 
would  see  that  each  plane  about  tc 
fly    across   national  boundaries   were 
sprayed  with  an  insecticide.    But  sue! 
a  practice  requires  international  agree 
ment.     A   proposal  to  this  effect 
now  before  the  World  Health  Assem 
bly  and  may  soon  be  adopted  as  an 
international  convention. 

The  international  aspects  of  malaria 
control,  however,  involve  far  more 
than  keeping  mosquitoes  away  from 
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foreign  shores.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment realized  this  when  it  invited  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  on 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria  to 
meet  in  Washington  last  May  so  that 
specialists  from  all  over  the  world 
could  get  caught  up  on  the  wartime 
and  postwar  developments  in  epi- 
demic diseases.  The  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  realized  this  when  it  asked 
advice  of  the  Interim  Commission  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  on 
how  to  develop  irrigation  projects  in 
the  Middle  East  without  increasing 
mosquito  breeding.  The  Interim 
Commission  realized  this  too,  when 
it  set  up  an  Expert  Committee  on 
Malaria  and  mapped  a  program  for 
WHO  which  will  involve  research  in 
various  aspects  of  the  disease,  the 
training  of  malariologists,  the  provis- 
ion of  consultation  to  governments 
needing  advice  on  malaria  control 
programs,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
demonstration  projects. 

All  this  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  malaria  as  a  world  problem 
may  be  a  sign  of  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  the  welfare  of  people  any- 
where in  the  world  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick,  retiring  director  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  must  have 
felt  this  when  he  wrote  in  the  intro- 
duction to  a  recent  book  on  malaria* : 

"For  better  or  for  worse  we  find 
ourselves  in  an  era  in  which  our  only 
hope  of  survival  lies  in  collaboration 
across  boundary  lines.  The  fight 
against  malaria,  therefore,  becomes  a 
rallying  point  of  unity,  a  cohesive 
factor  in  building  a  new  world." 

*  "Malariology,"  by  Paul  F.  Russell,  Luther  S. 
West  and  Reginald  D.  Mamvell.  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders  Company. 

Dr.  Parran 

(from  page  353) 

n  the  same  direction,  requiring  as  it 
Joes  that  the  service  administer  grants 
or  the  construction  of  needed  hospitals 
ind  health  centers,  approve  the  surveys 
ind  appraisals  of  hospital  needs  made 
)y  the  states,  and  finally  pass  upon  the 
ndividual  projects.  The  service  has 
ilready  made  distinctive  contributions  to 
he  regional  planning  of  hospitals. 

When  President  Truman  made  na- 
ional  health  insurance  the  central  fea- 
ure  of  his  national  health  program  in 
945,  all  government  officials  concerned 
'/ith  health  had  to  face  the  determined 
ipposition  of  organized  medicine,  if 
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bers, Edgar  Wallace,  Rudyard  Kipling?  Fame,  riches  and  the  happiness  of  achieve- 
ment await  the  new  men  and  women  of  power." 


I 


ALREADY  SOLD  TWO  ARTICLES 
HALFWAY  THROUGH  COURSE 

"As  I  enter  the  last  half  of  my  training,  I  know  I 
have  gained  in  knowledge  and  confidence  far  more 
than  the  tuition  price.  Two  feature  articles  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Boston  Post  have  been  accepted.  My  sug- 
gestion to  all  would-be  writers  is  'Learn  to  write  the 
right  way,  through  N.I.A'."- — Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Hayes, 
Savannah  Beach,  Ga. 

WRITING  APTITUDE  TEST  FREE! 

PHE  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  offers  a  free  Writing  Aptitude  Test.  Its  object 
•*•  is  to  discover  new  recruits  for  the  army  of  men  and  women  who  add  to  their  income 
by  fiction  and  article  writing.  The  Writing  Aptitude  Test  is  a  simple  but  expert  analysis 
of  your  latent  ability,  your  powers  of  imagination,  logic,  etc.  Not  all  applcants  pass  this 
test.  Those  who  do  are  qualified  to  take  the  famous  N.I.A.  course  based  on  the  practical 
training  given  by  big  metropolitan  dailies. 

This  is   the   New  York   Copy   Desk   Method   which  teaches   you   to   write   by   writing! 
You  develop  your  individual  style  instead  of  trying  to  copy  that  of  others. 
You  "cover"  actual  assignments  such  as  metropolitan  reporters  get.  Although  you  work 
at  home,  on  your  own  time,  you  are  constantly  guided  by  experienced  writers. 
It  is  really  fascinating  work.     Each  week  you  see  new  progress.     In  a  matter  of  months 
you  can  acquire  the  coveted  "professional"  touch.  Then  you're  ready  for  market  with 
greatly  improved  chances  of  making  sales. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

But  the  first  step  is  to  take  the  Writing  Aptitude  Test.  It 
requires  but  a  few  minutes  and  costs  nothing.  So  mail  the 
coupon  now.  Make  the  first  move  towards  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  occupation — writing  for  publication! 
Newspaper  Institute  of  America,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1925). 


VETERANS:     This 

Course  Approved 

for  Veterans' 

Training 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Send    me,    without    coat    or    obligation,    your    free    Writing    Aptitude    Test    and    further    information 
about  writing  for  profit  as  promised  in  Survey  Graphic,  July. 


Mill     ) 
Mr,.     > . 
Mr.       ) 


Addrest _„. „ 

(         )    Check  here  if  you  are  eligible  under  the  C.I.  BUI  of  Righu. 
(All    correspondence   confidential.     No   salesman   will   call    on    you.) 


86-1,668 


paper  Institute America 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


T _         ing 

the  Most  Out  of  Life"  plus  seven  months  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  all  for  only  one  dollar. 
Louis  Golubovsky,  364F  Rockaway  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 


FIVE  YEAR  MARRIAGE  LAW 
Proposed  in  C.  W.  Amlin's  "Till  Death  Do  Us 
Part."  (Introd.  C.  Me  Williams;  Recom.  H.  E. 
Barnes).  Sales  rights  withdrawn  from  Wnl. 
Frederick  Press.  Now  sold  $1  by  Camden 
House,  2026  Camden,  South  Pasadenca,  Calif. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and  HARD-TO- 
FIND  books  sup- 
plied ;  also  genealogies.  Incomplete  seta  completed, 
magazine  back  numbers  supplied,  etc.  All  subjects, 
all  languages.  Send  UB  your  list  of  book- wants — 
no  obligation.  We  report  quickly.  Lowest  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  publishers' 
prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN. LIBRARY. SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street  Dept.  G.  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

P.S.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 
Send  us  your  list. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept  SV 

Cambridge   38,    Mass. 

BOOK  PLATES 


FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK- 
PLATES, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  SO  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE 


Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
handmade  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica 
origimal  Virginia  antique.  Long  reed  stem 
combined  with  porous  clay  bowl  saturated 
with  honey  before  kilning  gives  delightful 
smoking  enjoyment.  Postage  prepaid.  PAMP- 
LIN  PIPE  CO.,  Box  100,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

RESORT 

CAPE  COD  "personalized"  vacation,  profes- 
sional woman's  home,  superb  food.  Transpor- 
tation if  desired.  Box  144,  Dcnnisport,  Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work 


they  publicly  endorsed  the  President's 
policy.  Since  he  accepted  this  challenge, 
without  aggression  but  with  courage.  Dr. 
Parran  suffered  attack  in  consequence. 
Last  autumn  he  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges 
the  results  of  Public  Health  Service 
studies,  demonstrating  the  need  for 
training  many  more  physicians  beyond 
the  present  enrollment  of  our  medical 
schools.  Attacks  upon  his  conclusions 
by  officers  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation did  not  deter  him. 

He  said  to  me  some  years  ago:  "I'm 
fundamentally  a  conservative."  I  re- 
plied that  he  was  only  half  correct 
about  himself.  He  has  made  clear, 
against  the  traditionalists  of  public 
health,  that  preventive  and  curative 
medicine  must  go  together  if  either  is 
to  be  at  its  best.  His  potentially  fruitful 
internal  reorganization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  might  have  been  more 
effective  if  he  had  been  forthright  in  ap- 
pointing fresh  minds  to  deal  with  new 
ideas.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  has  tem- 
pered the  urgency  of  the  reformer  with 
the  patience  of  the  administrator.  One 
secret  of  his  leadership  is  an  exceptional 
personal  disinterestedness.  His  objec- 
tive has  been  his  task.  When  just  after 
his  term  ended  last  spring,  a  group  of 
friends  wanted  to  arrange  a  public  din- 
nerfi  he  cut  off  the  proposal  with  a 
blunt: — "Too  much  like  a  wake!" 

He  has  not  made  sufficiently  clear, 
to  the  man  in  the  street  and  the 
farmer  behind  the  tractor,  that  the  pub- 
lic health  is  the  people's  business,  so  as 
to  mobilize  behind  national  health  lead- 
ership a  vast  popular  support. 

By  action  rather  than  words,  he  nev- 
ertheless took  steps  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  such  support.  He  found  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  congeries  of  un- 
even divisions  and  sections,  with  a  fine 
non-political  tradition,  somewhat  in- 
grown. He  left  a  unified  organization, 
stronger  in  performance,  vastly  enlarged 
in  range,  more  fully  rooted  in  scien- 
tific, congressional,  and  popular  esteem 
as  a  nonpartisan  professional  body.  In 
1936,  the  appropriations  made  by  Con 
gress  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
amounted  to  $14,636,567.  For  1948  the 
total  (not  counting  $60,000,000  of  con- 
tract authorizations)  was  $132,417,700. 
over  nine  times  as  much. 

For  himself,  Dr.  Parran  has  main- 
tained the  status  of  a  scientist  as  well 
as  an  administrator  and  advisor.  For 
him  the  Public  Health  Service  is  not  a 
monument  but  a  milestone,  for  he  has 
a  career  still  ahead  of  national  and  in- 
ternational significance. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE  position  with  Jewish  01 
ganization  desired  by  young  inan,  27,  marriet 
Some  experience  with  group  work.  Five  yeai 
previous  experience  in  administration.  Exce 
leut  references  furnished.  8791  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  desired  b 
man.  42,  married,  M.A.  in  social  scieno 
Social  worker  20  years ;  progressively  cas 
worker,  parole  officer,  home  relief  adxninii 
trator,  research  director,  hospital  survey  an 
fund  campaign  director.  8768  Survey. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  administrative  lev 
of  local  or  state  family-child  welfare  prograi 
or  community  organization  services.  19  yea: 
experience  as  case  worker ;  executive  of  pul 
lie  assistance  agency,  private  family  agene 
and  council  of  social  agencies ;  field  consul 
ant  in  welfare  services  and  intercultural  rel; 
tions,  national  agency.  Limited  experience  i 
fund  raising.  Mature  married  man.  Gradual 
work  completed.  8776  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S     HOME     director     or     possibl 
boys'  cottage  supervisor  has  B.S.  8774  Surve; 


HARVARD  graduate  (degree  in  Education 
Jewish,  50,  single,  desires  position  as  Supe 
mtendent  of  Home  for  Boys.  8777  Survey. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  woman,  graduate  Un 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Experience:  teachin; 
publicity,  and  fund  raising;  good  speaker.  A 
2  years  field  representative — sales  promotio 
tending  Institute  on  Race  Relations  at  Fij 
University  this  summer.  Available  middle  J 
August  or  September  preferably.  8773  Surve 


PSYCHIATRIC  CASEWORKER.  New  Yp! 
School  graduate,  married,  male,  mature.  Clir 
cal  experience.  Excellent  references.  Net 
York  City  and  vicinity.  8782  Survey. 


RECREATIONAL  TEACHER,  crafts,  spon 
dramatics,  housefather,  experienced  counsellc 
Available  September.  Mature,  reference 
8785  Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC  AID  with  professional  trai 
ing  and  hospital  experience  desires  positi' 
in  congenial  situation.  No  objection  to  trav 
References.  8786  Survey. 


COLLEGE  INSTRUCTOR,  ADM1NISTR 
TIVE  ASSISTANT,  SOCIAL  RESEARC 
DIRECTOR.  Man,  M.A.  in  sociology  pi 
Ph.D.  requirements,  minor  in  Far  E; 
studies ;  case  work  and  community  organii 
tion  experience.  Highly  qualified  as  colle 
instructor,  director  of  social  research  projec 
student  guidance,  administrative  asM-^ta: 
References.  8787  Survey. 


CASEWORKER,  male,  college  graduate,  i 
ciology  major,  three  years  social  work  expt 
ence,  22  credits  New  York  School  of  Soc* 
Work,  part  time  position  New  York  an.j 
8781  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE     (Male),     desires    position 
progressive    agency.      Eight    years    experi 
administration,    fund   raising,   public   relat 
Twelve  years  group  work  program.     Aval 
immediately.     8790    Survey. 


*>[<   tl         III         UMUUlUUAtJ         U1B**111 

verse  to  public  speaking.    8788  S 


positions. 
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PSYCHOLOGIST.     Man.      Ph.D.     Tten     ye 
experience  psychometry,  educational  and  v 
tional     testing     and     guidance ;     director 
chological  clinic;   director  rehabilitation  cen 
for  handicapped.    Desires  position  with  agen 
institution,  hospital,  or  school  system  in  1 
ern   metropolitan   center.     8792   Survey. 

GRADUATE    Tulane    School    of    Social 
with      experience      in      administration,      gn 
work,   case   work,   mental   hygiene,   commt 
organization,  desires   responsible  position. 
Survey. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Open  for  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced executive  director.  Duties  in- 
clude administration  and  supervision  of 
staff.  Community  Chest  Agency.  Posi- 
tion available  January  1,  1 949.  Write 
Harry  R.  Gosling,  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  Utica,  157  Genesee  Street, 
Utica  2,  New  York.: 


CASEWORKER,  Female,  graduate  of  accred- 
ited school  of  social  work,  for  family  case- 
work with  Jewish  agency.  Good  salary.  Op- 
portunity for  some  community  organization. 
Write  fully  concerning  qualifications  to  Jewish 
Welfare  Service,  18  South  Stockton  Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  qualified;  super- 
vision of  three  workers ;  some  intake ;  start- 
ing salary  $3,600.  Case  worker  for  adoption 
work  $3,000.  Professional  staff  of  ten  workers. 
Organization  maintains  full  time  psychological 
clinic.  New  Jersey  Children's  Home  Society, 
471  Parkway  Avenue,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Psychiatric  Social  Worker  for  new- 
ly established  Child  Guidance  Center  with 
outstanding  Psychoanalyst  as  director.  Un- 
usual opportunity.  Offering  $4,000.  Child 
Guidance  Center  of  Lacka  wanna  County, 
Scran  ton,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER  for  progressive,  expanding 
children's  agency.  Excellent  supervision.  One 
year's  training,  plus  experience.  Write  Rothe 
Hilger,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


CASEWORKER  for  state  wide  New  England 
agency  caring  for  unmarried  mothers.  Also 
give  adoption  service.  Training  or  experience 
desirable.  Salary  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Car  required.  Residence  if  desired.  8783 
Survey, 

NEW  JERSEY    RED    CROSS   CHAPTER,   ten 

minutes  Times  Square,  has  immediate  opening 
for  Home  Service  Case  Worker  with  profes- 
sional education  and  experience.  Adequate 
salary  and  personnel  practices.  Send  details 
to  8780  Survey. 

CASEWORKER :  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced  case- 
worker. Duties  include  limited  caseload,  in- 
take, and  beginning  supervision.  Salary  range 
$2,880-$3,000.  Write  Topeka  Provident  Asso- 
ciation, Topeka,  Kansas. 

CASE  WORKER — with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  in 
graduate  school  plus  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  8664  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER:  Male  or  Female.  Gradu- 
ate training.  Experience  preferable  but  not 
essential.  Work  includes  all  areas  of  program, 
shared  responsibility  for  supervision  of  vol- 
unteers and  students.  Write  fully  concerning 
qualifications.  Hull-House.  800  South  Hal- 
stead  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT.  With 
group  work  training  and /or  experience.  In-" 
stitution  for  court  committed  delinquent  white 
girls,  11-18  years.  Average  55  in-residence. 
Superintendent  graduate  social  worker.  Salary 
$2400  plus  full  maintenance.  Excellent  food, 
beautiful  setting,  75  acres.  4  colonial  stone 
buildings,  6  miles  north  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. Half  way  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  Position  open  now.  Write  Woods 
Haven  School,  Claymont,  Delaware. 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

DUplav 5Oe     per     line 

Non-din  play  .  .  .  .  1  Or  per  word 
Minimum  Charge  .  S2.OO  per  insertion 
Discount*  .  .  1O%  on  tix  insertions 

CASH   WITH  ORDER 

Survey    Graphic 

112    E.    19th    Street  New  York   3 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Medical  social  worker  for  one 
of  the  most  important  positions  in  California ; 
duties  consist  of  directing  several  clinics. 
(b)  Director  of  social  service  organization 
serving  three  hospitals ;  staff  includes  seven 
medical,  two  psychiatric  social  workers ;  large 
city,  outside  Continental  United  States ; 
$5400 ;  seven  years'  experience  including  five 
in  supervisory  capacity  required,  (c)  Medical 
social  worker  to  direct  department  large 
teaching  hospital;  will  be  given  responsibility 
of  organizing  depart inent,  selecting  staff  of 
ten  medical  social  workers  and,  also,  clerical 
staff ;  duties  include  administration  of  de- 
partment, teaching  medical  students  and  work- 
ing closely  with  university  s,chool  of  social 
workers ;  department  serves  new  psychoso- 
matic clinic;  challenging  opportunity;  $4200. 
SG6-I  The  Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson, 
Director)  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago  11, 

CASEWORKERS  AND  SUPERVISOR  profes- 
sionally qualified,  for  agency  caring  for  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes  and  in  cottage  type  in- 
stitution. Workers  needed  for  foster  home  and 
adoption  work  and  for  direct  work  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  in  cottages  under 
psychiatric  consultation ;  also  experienced 
worker  to  supervise  part  time.  Write  The 
Children's  Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue, 
New  Haven  14,  Conn. 

CASE  WORKER,  with  Masters  Degree  in 
Social  Work,  desired  for  a  6  months  position 
with  a  Jewish  multiple  functioning  agency 
in  New  York  City.  8784  Survey. 


TWO  CASEWORKERS  in  the  Child  Welfare 
Department.  Private  Catholic  family-children's 
agency.  Minimum  one  year's  graduate  work, 
two  years  preferable.  Salary  $2,472-$3,096. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


EXECUTIVE:  Opening  in  non-sectarian  child 
care  institution  for  experienced  person  with 
two  years  graduate  training.  Duties  include 
administration,  supervision  of  staff  and  case- 
work. A  Community  Chest  Agency.  Write 
Personnel  Committee,  Lincoln  Home  for 
Children,  4368  Lincoln  Avenue,  Oakland  2, 
Calif. 

HIGHLY  desirable  community  organization  po- 
sition working  intimately  with  Negro  people 
in  progressive  Southern  city,  population  100,- 
000.  Position  being  created  to  carry  out  con- 
structive inter-racial  program  for  betterment 
of  community  relations  based  upon  study 
made  by  national  organization.  Excellent  op- 
portunity with  substantial  local  support.  State 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  8778  Sur- 
vey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S.  ;  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired ;  salary  range  $2950-$4175 ;  appoint- 
ment within  range,  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans.  Inc.,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  CO  7-9700. 


NEW  JERSEY  RED  CROSS  CHAPTER  serv- 
ing  six  communities  of  175,000,  ten  minutes 
from  Times  Square,  has  immediate  challenging 
opening  for  Home  Service  Secretary  with  pro- 
fessional education  and  experience.  Admin- 
ister and  expand  program,  supervise  paid  and 
volunteer  workers  and  handle  small  select 
caseload.  Adequate  salary  and  personnel  prac- 
tices. Send  full  qualifications  to  8779  Survey. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENING  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONALLY QUALIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
IN  CHILDREN'S  DIVISION  (SALARY 
$370S-$3924)  AND  CASE  WORKERS  IN 
FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  DIVISIONS 
$2700-$3924).  APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DI- 
RECTOR, 995  MARKET  STREET,  SAN 
FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 


CASEWORKER— Professionally  trained  worker 
wanted  for  Jewish  Agency  in  large  eastern 
city.  Present  salary  range  of  $2400  to  $3400. 
Starting  salary  will  depend  upon  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  8770  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKER,  Master's  Degree,  as  Pro- 
gram Director  small  secular  Neighborhood 
House.  Woman  preferred.  State  Salary  de- 
sired. Skyline  Community  Center,  743  Usage 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR:  Male  or  female.  Mini- 
mum requirements  include  MSS  from  accred- 
ited school  with  previous  supervisory  experi- 
ence in  agency  handling  family  or  children's 
casework  program.  Salary  up  to  $4,200.  Chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Family  &  Children's 
Service,  602  South  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


CASE  WORKER  for  progressive,  expanding 
family  agency.  Excellent  supervision.  Op- 
portunities for  community  work.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  Write  John  W. 
Anderson,  Executive  Secretary,  411  Walnut 
Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


SEVERAL  VACANCIES  in  a  newly  merged 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  for 
graduate  caseworkers  with  family  or  child 
welfare  background.  Salary  range  $2,400  to 
$3,700,  according  to  experience.  Opportunity 
for  supervision.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jacob  Little, 
Executive  Director,  United  Jewish  Social' 
Service  Agency,  91  Vine  Street,  Hartford*. 
Connecticut. 


CASEWpRKER  —  Child  Welfare  Department 
of  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  has. 
opening  for  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced worker.  Present  salary  range  $2400  to. 
$3400  depending  upon  experience.  This  is  in 
the  process  of  revision.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude student  supervision  and  special  assign- 
ments.  8769  Survey. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $285.00-$315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 
which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised 
field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must  have  been  in  child  welfare,. 
1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER 

Salary    Range :    $270.00-$300.00   per   month.    Appointments    at    the    minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1   year  at  recognized  school  of  sucial  work; 
which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory 
field    work    in    child    and    family    welfare. 
Experience:    1   year  in  the  past  5   years  of  social   work  in  child   welfare. 

For  application  blanks  and  information  write  via  air  mail,   supplying  minimum   qualifications  to 

ALASKA     DEPARTMENT     OF     PUBLIC     WELFARE 
Box    2781  Juneau,    Alaska 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 

for  Survey  Readers 


THE  NEGRO 
IN  AMERICA 

A  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF 
AN  AMERICAN  DILEMMA 

By  Arnold  Rose.  Sinclair  Lewis  described  An 
American  Dilemma  as  "the  Bible  of  the  whole 
world,  white  or  black,  that  is  anxious  about  the 
Negroes,  that  wants  to  know  what  they  are  really 
like  and  what  is  to  become  of  them."  This 
abridgment  of  Gunnar  Myrdal's  1500-page  social 
classic  answers  the  growing  demand  for  a  brief 
statement  of  his  central  thesis.  Here  his  percep- 
tive analysis  of  the  inner  conflict  between  Amer- 
ican professions  of  democracy  and  American  deal- 
ings with  its  Negro  citizens  emerges  with  vigor 
and  power.  Thus  it  makes  available  to  a  wider 
audience  a  vital  message  that  has  stirred  the 
American  conscience  in  an  extraordinary  way. 

$3.75 

WITNESSES 
FOR  FREEDOM 

NEGRO  AMERICANS  IN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By  Rebecca  Chalmers  Barton.  With  a  foreword  by 
Alain  Locke.  This  volume  is  at  once  a  gallery 
of  Negro  self-portraits  and  an  appreciation  of 
what  they  reveal.  Liberal  excerpts  from  23 
Negro  autobiographies  are  here  found  to  reveal 
our  Negro  citizens  not  alone  as  accommodators 
but  as  achievers,  experimenters  and  protesters  for 
a  new  freedom.  In  assembling  and  evaluating 
these  valuable  literary  excerpts,  Mrs.  Barton  sup- 
plies fresh  insight  into  the  study  of  prejudice 
and  a  new  appraisal  of  the  Negro  contribution  to 
American  letters.  "It  affords  an  unsentimental 
and  therefore  sobering  and  enlightening  journey 
into  the  psychological  heart  of  the  American  race 
problem." — From  the  Foreword.  $3.50 

SURVIVAL 
OR  SUICIDE 

A  SUMMONS  TO  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

TO  BUILD  A  UNITED,  PEACEFUL 

WORLD 

By  Harry  H.  Moore  and  others.  "Mr.  Moore  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  bring- 
ing together  this  penetrating  series  of  essays  on 
the  greatest  question  of  our  time— the  preservation 
of  peace." — Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  This  popularly  written  volume  at 
once  clarifies  the  nature  of  the  present  inter- 
national crisis  and  describes  the  alternatives  for 
its  solution.  This  book  tells  you  what  you  can 
do  to  work  vigorously  toward  peace.  $2.00 


RESOLVING 

SOCIAL 
CONFLICTS 

By  Kurt  Lewin,  Edited  by  Gertrud  Weiss  Lewin. 
Foreword  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  This  study 
into  the  nature  of  group  conflict  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  novel  and  stimulating  contributions 
to  creative  social  theory  to  be  published  in  some 
years.  A  posthumous  collection  of  writings  by 
one  of  this  generation's  most  original  social  psy- 
chologists, it  centers  on  the  problems  of  the  im- 
pact of  culture  on  group  living,  and  on  the  ten- 
sions which  obtain  among  various  contemporary 
groups.  In  penetrating  underlying  causes,  it  sug- 
gests bridges  to  better  understanding  and  offers  a 
new  basis  for  resolving  social  conflict.  $3.50 

HOW  TO 

THINK  ABOUT 

OURSELVES 

By  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet.  Dr.  Joshua  Loth  Lieb- 
man  said  of  this  book:  "A  most  impressive  con- 
tribution to  sanity  and  perspective  for  our  troubled 
age  .  .  .  should  be  read  by  multitudes  of  Amer- 
icans for  the  blessed  clarity  this  work  will  give 
them."  Here  is  a  heartening  approach  to  ways 
in  which  the  individual  can,  through  self-examina- 
tion, adjust  himself  to  a  perplexing  and  changing 
world.  $3.00 

YOUR  JOB 

A  GUIDE  TO  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
SECURITY 

By  Fritz  Kaujmann,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Labor.  All  educational,  vocational  and  pi' 
ment  advisors  will  welcome  this  different  and 
unique  job-getting  book.  Written  for  those  who 
give  as  well  as  those  who  seek  job  advice,  it 
supplies  a  wealth  of  information  heretofore  un- 
available in  book  form.  In  addition  to  helpful 
advice  on  choosing  and  securing  a  position,  it  in- 
cludes data  on  documentary  sources,  legal  condi- 
tions and  rights  of  the  individual  in  employment 
and  a  valuable  directory  of  local  public  agencies 
dealing  with  employment  throughout  the  country. 

$2.75 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS    •   49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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FRANK  DE  GIOIj 


ELECTION  DAY  IS  STILL  THE  PAYOFF 

Though  Straw  Votes  May  Fan  the  Breeze 


Those  Children  Can  Be  Saved — Even  Yet 


THE  FRONT  PAGES  RECENTLY  CARRIED  THE  HUMILATING 
news  of  the  failure  in  this  country  of  the  appeal  for 
funds  to  help  feed  the  millions  of  needy  children  in  twelve 
European  countries  and  in  China.  The  drive  was  part 
of  an  international  effort,  in  which  all  the  United  Nations 
had  a  part. 

When  UNRRA  was  liquidated,  in  June  1947,  the  UN 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  was  established, 
through  which  it  was  hoped  that  war's  most  helpless  vic- 
tims could  be  succored.  But  the  world  turned  away  from 
the  pinched  faces,  the  stunted  bodies,  the  weary  voices  of 
its  children.  With  a  proposed  budget  of  over  $400,000,000, 
the  Fund  has  total  resources  of  only  about  $85,000,000. 
This  means  that  of  the  60,000,000  youngsters  in  dire  need, 
the  United  Nations  has  been  able,  so  far,  to  reach  only 
5,000,000.  To  these  it  can  give,  not  the  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  food  that  build  strong  young  bodies,  but  200  to  300 
calories  a  day  of  supplementary  food — the  equivalent,  say, 
of  a  slice  of  bread,  a  little  margarine  and  one  vitamin  pill. 

The  Fund  proposed  a  world-wide  New  Year  appeal, 
with  the  plea  that  men  and  women  in  all  countries  contri- 
bute the  pay  of  Leap  Year's  extra  day,  February  29. 

What  have  we  done? 


T 


HE  DRIVE  DID  NOT  GET  UNDERWAY    IN   THE  UNITED  STATES 

until  late  April.  Unlike  the  procedure  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, the  method  here  was  to  tie  the  United  Nations  Ap- 
peal for  Children  to  a  joint  campaign  of  twenty-six  pri- 
vate agencies  for  general  relief  funds.  The  result  was  a 
clumsy  hybrid,  American  Overseas  Aid-United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children,  with  national  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  and  local  committees  in  1,600  communities. 
The  goal  for  the  AOA-UNAC  drive  was  set  at  $60,000,000. 
The  lion's  share  ($39,000,000)  was  to  go  to  the  private 
agencies,  leaving  $21,000,000  for  the  United  Nations  pro- 
gram. And  we  have  flopped  on  this. 

By  early  July,  only  $12,000,000  in  all  had  been  raised. 
That  represents  20  percent  of  our  goal — less  than  20  per- 
cent, when  it  is  considered  that  the  drive  has  been 
financed  out  of  collections. 

The  failure  of  the.  American  undertaking  is  in  contrast 
to  100  percent  contributions  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand  and  nineteen  other  nations.  Iceland  turned 
in  an  average  of  $4  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  country. 

Our  goal  was  42  cents  apiece.  And  how  far  short  we 
have  fallen! 


THIS  IS  WRITTEN,  AMERICAN  OVERSEAS   AlD   IS   BREAKING 

up,  and  the  twenty-six  member  agencies  are  free  to  under- 
take separate  collection  for  their  own  programs.  They 
will  act  independently  of  the  United  Nations  Appeal  for 
Children,  though  each  agency,  it  is  reported,  will  continue 
to  earmark  part  of  its  collection  for  the  worldwide  fund. 
The  national  chairman  of  the  joint  drive,  Lee  Marshall, 
has  announced  that  by  August  1,  the  national  headquar- 
ters at  50  Broadway,  New  York,  will  be  manned  only  by 


a  skeleton  staff.  Though  just  ten  of  the  1,600  community 
campaigns  have  formally  closed,  the  acting  executive  di- 
rector reports  that  the  rest  are  "now  running  into  the  sum- 
mer doldrums." 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  for  the  miserable 
showing  made  by  the  richest,  most  fortunate  people  in  the 
world  in  the  face  of  this  appeal  for  help.  Mr.  Marshall 
feels  that  the  poor  response  can  be  attributed  to  the  aver- 
age citizen's  "apathetic  attitude  toward  relief  drives,"  and  a 
misconception  as  to  postwar  need.  To  many  informed  ob- 
servers, however,  the  failure  seems  due  more  to  lack  of 
steam  and  initial  energy  of  the  machinery  for  effective  ap- 
peal, lack  of  an  efficient  system  for  collections. 


c 


<ERTAIV    IT   IS    THAT   THE    CAMPAIGN    NEVER   SWEPT   FORWARD 

on  a  high  tide  of  understanding  and  concern.  The  public 
was  confused  by  its  unwieldy  name  and  its  scattered  pur- 
pose. The  plight  of  the  children  was  not  made  plain,  nor 
were  the  reasons  for  giving  them  special  help.  The  fact 
that  ECA  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children  was  not  sufficiently  stressed.  Many 
who  wanted  to  respond  to  the  appeal  were  uncertain  when 
and  where  to  send  their  contributions. 

As  this  is  written.  Dr.  Aake  Ording,  director  of  UNAC, 
is  on  his  way  to  Geneva  to  present  a  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  to  join  with  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  UN  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  in  planning  aid  for  the  group  on  which  the  hard- 
ships of  war  bore  most  heavily.  With  its  present  resources, 
the  Fund  confronts  the  bitter  task  of  "picking  and  choos- 
ing one  child  out  of  every  ten"  for  the  meager  help  it  is 
able  to  extend.  During  the  winter  ahead,  millions  of 
these  children  are  due  to  suffer  and  die.  The  only  pros- 
pect for  saving  them  would  be  a  renewed  and  concerted 
effort  in  their  behalf. 

As  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  honorary  chairman 
of  AOA-UNAC,  recently  said,  peace  is  on  a  very  shaky 
foundation  when  half  the  children  of  the  world  have  to 
"search  the  garbage  heaps"  for  food. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  and  devotion  of  many 
of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  associated  with  this 
appeal.  Certainly  with  the  vaunted  American  genius  for 
organization  and  with  our  unsurpassed  channels  of  public 
information,  this  campaign  does  not  need  to  peter  out  in 
disappointment  and  defeat.  A  fresh,  vigorous,  effort,  ex- 
pertly organized,  could  bring  home  the  story  of  the  hun- 
gry children.  Given  clear  understanding  of  the  need  and 
how  they  can  help  meet  it,  Americans  will  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations  in  providing  food  and 
medicine — before  it  is  too  late. 

But  who  is  to  lead  this  effort?  Who  is  to  reorganize 
this  bogged-down  machinery?  Certainly  it  would  seem 
that  the  prominent  citizens  who  have  lent  their  names  to 
these  committees,  national  and  local,  would  insist  on  not 
letting  the  effort  peter  out.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
American  people  would  fail  to  follow  and  support — if 
properly  led. 

—  BEULAH  AMIDON 


You  Get  a  Bigger 
Telephone  Package 
Than  Ever  Before 


THEN  you  buy  telephone  service 
you  buy  a  great  big  package  of 
convenience,  safety,  happiness  and 
achievement  all  wrapped  into  one. 
More  minutes  in  the  day.  More 
things  done,  more  easily. 

You  buy  contacts  with  people 
—  a  quick,  dependable,  econom- 
ical way  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
almost  everybody,  everywhere. 


You  now  get  a  bigger  package 
than  ever  because  there  are  more- 
telephones  than  ever. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  war, 
we've  added  nearly  9,000,000  new 
Bell  telephones  —  an  increase 
of  40%. 

Many  of  these  new  telephones 
are  right  in  your  city,  town  or 
neighborhoyd.  They  are  friends, 


relatives,  neighbors,  doctors, 
nurses,  stores,  offices:  a  larger 
world  within  your  reach.  The  value 
of  your  own  telephone  has  in- 
creased because  you  can  call  so 
many  more  people  —  and  so  many 
more  can  call  you. 

It's  a  big  package,  this  telephone 
package,  and  it  keeps  on  getting 
bigger  day  by  day. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

WHEN  ON  JULY  20,  A  FEDERAL  GRAND 
jury  returned  indictments  against 
twelve  of  the  leading  American  Commun- 
ists, the  article  by  Louise  Fargo  Brown 
(page  366)  was  already  on  the  press. 
The  charge  against  the  Communists  in 
both  the  blanket  indictment  and  the  in- 
uividual  indictments  is  that  of  organizing 
and  being  members  of  "a  society,  group 
and  assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence.  .  ." 

At  this  writing  none  of  the  facts  gathered 
by  the  grand  jury  in  its  thirteen-month 
investigation  are  available.  But  on  their 
face,  the  indictments  raise  the  crucial  issue 
of  civil  liberties.  If  this  is  the  indictment 
of  people  merely  because  they  are  Com- 
munists, then  this  is  persecution  in  the  his- 
torical sense  in  which  Miss  Brown  uses 
that  ugly  word — the  attempt  to  punish  men 
for  the  opinions  they  hold.  The  line  which 
all  lovers  of  liberty  guard  is  the  line  be- 
tween punishment  for  beliefs  and  punish- 
ment for  overt  acts.  It  is  that  distinction 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  case 
of  the  twelve  Communists  proceeds. 

ONE    OF    THE    FEW    DELEGATES    TO    THE    DfcMO- 

cratic  National  Convention  to  emerge 
from  that  confusion  with  increased  stature 
was  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Jr.  of  Minne- 
apolis. This  could  have  been  no  surprise 
to  Survey  Graphic  readers.  Through  Brad- 
ley Morrison's  lively  article  in  the  June 
issue,  they  had  had  a  chance  to  meet  the 
former  professor  of  political  science  who, 
at  thirty-seven  has  been  twice  elected  mayor 
of  his  city,  and  who  is  now  a  candidate  for 
Joseph  H.  Ball's  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Mayor  Humphrey,  who  is  also  national 
vice  chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  was  a  leader  both  in  the 
108-member  resolutions  committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention.  His  was  one 
of  the  clear  informed  voice  rising  above 
the  tumult  of  overheated  emotions  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  "progres- 
sive democracy,"  and  his  skillful  hand 
was  instrumental  in  shaping  and  securing 
final  support  for  a  specific  civil  rights 
plank  in  the  party's  1948  platform. 
Humphrey  at  Philadelphia  was  very  much 
"the  prairie  cyclone"  portrayed  in  these 
pages  a  few  weeks  before  the  convention. 

THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  NEW 
York  has  decided  unanimously  to  ban  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  The  Nation,  from 
the  libraries  of  the  city's  schools.  Their 
reason  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
written  by  Paul  Blanshard,  former  com- 
missioner of  investigations  and  accounts 
under  Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia.  The  ar- 
ticles dealt  with  the  activities  of  the 
church  in  such  fields  as  medicine,  sci- 
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ence,   education    and    censorship. 

In  a  statement  commenting  on  the 
Board's  action,  Dr.  William  Jansen,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  said,  "Since  instruction 
in  sectarian  religion  is  forbidden  by  law 
in  the  public  schools,  how  can  one  justify 
introducing  attacks  on  sectarian  religion  in 
the  public  schools?  The  Board  of  Super- 
intendents' primary  concern  with  Mr.  Blan- 
shard's  articles  is  their  effect  on  students. 
Students,  whatever  their  faith,  may  well 
wonder  why  articles  which  attack  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  any  of  their  classmates 
are  made  available  in  school." 

Freda  Kirch wey,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Nation,  contended  that  the  articles 
"were  not  attacks  upon  faith,"  but  that 
they  dealt  with  "subjects  of  legitimate  secu- 
lar interest."  She  said  that  the  articles 
were  "sober"  and  "carefully  written."  She 
added,  " — we  have  always  advocated  full 
equality  for  adherents  of  all  faiths  in  every 
field  of  political,  social  and  educational  ac- 
tivity. This  does  not  mean,  however  that 
.  .  .  The  Nation  will  refrain  from  criticiz- 
ing doctrines  or  tendencies  damaging  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  even 
if  they  emanate  from  an  institution  of 
organized  religion." 


The  action  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents has  been  widely  criticized  by  edu- 
cational, religious,  civic  and  labor  groups, 
many  of  which  are  demanding  that  the 
controversy  be  thrashed  out  in  a  publk 
hearing.  Survey  Graphic  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  taking  it  position  on  the  side  of 
unrestricted  circulation  of  sincerely  pre- 
sented discussions — such  as  the  Blanshard 
articles. 

NOW     COMF.S     WORD     OF     ANOTHER     GROl  I1     Ot 

traveling  students,  to  be  added  to  the  many] 
described  in  an  article  on  "Today's  Pe 
patetic  Scholars"  in  the  June  issue, 
time  it  is  eight  adult  German  youth  le 
ers,  who  are  coming  to  the  United  Stall 
in  the  late  summer  to  stay  six  to 
months.  With  funds  provided  by  one 
the  foundations,  the  students  will  follow  in 
dividual  programs  in  summer  camps, 
leges  and  schools  of  social  work,  with  spe 
cial  emphasis  on  field  work.  At  the  re 
quest  of  the  Military  Government  in  Ger 
many,  the  youth  division  of  the  Nationa 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  has  accepted  re 
sponsiliility  for  the  project,  and  its  twe 
two  agencies  are  being  asked  to  provid 
opportunities  for  training  rind  observatio 
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The  New  Oracle 

Public  opinion  polls  today  are  the  exalted  yardsticks  of  America's  mass  mind, 
with  politicians  jumping  accordingly,  but   the   pay   off  is   still   election   day. 


WALDO  R.  BROWNE 


ONE  OF  THE  FUNNIEST  SCENES  IN  A 
current  Broadway  hit  "Inside 
USA,"  concerns  a  family  beset  by 
public  opinion  polls.  Every  few  min- 
utes young  men  pop  through  the  win- 
dows and  doors  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility  of  a  suburban  home  and  ask 
what  the  family's  favorite  breakfast 
food  is  or  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  think 
about  almost  anything  there  is  to  think 
about.  This  is  plain  farce,  but  it  has 
its  roots  in  modern  life.  For  the  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  has  become  as  much 
a  part  of  the  American  scene  as  the 
corner  drug  store — a  fact  which  would 
be  worthy  of  only  brief  observation  if 
it  were  not  for  the  halo  of  authority 
that  surrounds  the  findings  of  opin- 
ion takers.  The  casual  and  unpre- 
meditated replies  of  busy  people  to 
Mr.  Gallup's  and  Mr.  Roper's  leg- 
men have  become  lodestars  by 
which  our  statesmen  attempt  to  guide 
the  nation  through  increasingly  dan- 
gerous shoals. 

This  year  we  arc  faced  with  an 
election  in  which  we  shall  pick  those 
men  who  will  be  at  our  nation's  helm 
through  one  of  the  most  critical  pe- 
riods in  our  history.  How  shall  we 
make  this  choice?  Shall  we  stampede 
according  to  what  other  people 
thought  the  day  the  Gallup  man  hap- 
pened around — or  shall  we  demand 
facts  and  use  our  own  in- 
telligence to  weigh  issues 
and  men?  And  what  will 
lie  candidates  who  offer 
themselves  as  our  leaders 
do?  Will  they  judge 


great  political  issues  on  their  merits 
or  will  they  change  their  minds  with 
the  waving  curve  of  public  opinion  as 
the  statisticians  figure  it  out?  Will 
they  let  straw  votes  replace  wisdom 
as  a  guide  to  soul  searching?  Will 
they  be  salesmen  or  chameleons?  We 
shall  see.  But  in  the  meantime,  let  us 
be  aware  of  what  is  happening,  and 
of  the  responsibilty  of  each  person  in 
a  democracy  to  do  his  own  thinking. 


FUTURE  VEBLEN  OR  PARRINGTON, 
engaged  in  retrospective  study  of 
present-day  American  mores,  will  un- 
doubtedly attach  large  significance  to 
our  national  apotheosis  of  the  public 
opinion  poll.  No  other  phenomenon 
of  similar  recent  origin,  except  per- 
haps the  comic  strip,  has  entered  more 
firmly  into  popular  favor,  and  no 
other  now  seems  to  exercise  a  more 
potent  influence  upon  the  social  and 
political  attitudes  of  our  citizenry 
than  this  device  for  estimating  group 
opinion  by  calculations  based  upon  a 
relatively  few  actual  expressions  of  in- 
dividual opinion  within  the  group. 

Ever  more  widely  and  confidently, 
the  results  of  opinion  polling  are  ac- 
cepted as  final  adjudication  on  the 
merits  of  every  sort  of  question  or 
problem  or  issue  —  not  merely  by  the 


— By  a  political  and  literary  journalist  who  is  also  the 
author  of  several  books,  among  them,  "Leviathan  in 
Crisis,"  published  in  1946.  Mr.  Browne  was  once  editor 
of  The  Dial  and  literary  editor  of  The  Nation. 


indiscriminate  public  but  by  journal- 
ists, educators,  politicians,  industrial- 
ists, men  and  women  in  every  field 
of  specialized  activity,  who  turn  for 
light  and  leading  to  those  results  with 
scarcely  less  implicit  faith  than  that 
with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  turned 
to  their  Delphian  oracle  or  primitive 
peoples  still  turn  to  their  magic 
charms  and  incantations. 

And  apparently  bolstered  by  this 
spectacular  success  in  the  land  of  its 
origin,  the  plan  is  now  reaching  out 
to  important  conquests  abroad.  At 
Williams  College  late  last  year,  some 
two  hundred  "public  opinion  analysts" 
from  thirteen  countries  assembled  in  a 
second  International  Conference  on 
Public  Opinion  Research,  and  were 
told  by  one  of  their  number  that  "  in 
the  short  space  of  eleven  years"  opin- 
ion polls  "have  spread  over  the  world 
and  become  the  mouthpieces  of  mil- 
lions in  the  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic processes."  In  Great  Britain  re- 
cently a  poll  was  taken  on  the  British- 
public's  "preference"  among  the 
present  American  presidential  candi- 
dates— an  irrelevancy  to  say  the  least. 
That  the  opinion  poll  is  occasion- 
ally effective  in  strengthening  or  as- 
sisting the  "democratic  processes" 
may  readily  be  granted.  But  for  the 
most  part,  its  usefulness  and  even  its 
basic  validity  are  open  to 
serious  challenge.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  the  claims 
made  for  it  rest  upon  ex- 
tremely dubious  assump- 
tions. 
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Particularly  suspect  is  an  assump- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  opinion 
itself  which  is.  fundamental  to  the 
entire  plan  or  method.  Despite  all 
efforts  to  endow  it  with  the  attributes 
of  godhead,  opinion  is 
by  definition  a  rather 
poor  thing,  being  no 
more  than  "belief 
stronger  than  impres- 
sion, less  strong  than 
positive  knowledge."  In 
the  abstract,  as  usually 
in  reality,  it  is  devoid 
of  inherent  value  and 
authority.  It  can  be  the 
expression  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  of  intelli- 
gence, but  in  either  case 
its  determining  charac- 
teristic is  incertitude. 

Milton's  remark  that 
"opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowl- 
edge in  the  making"  affirms  an  ideal 
seldom  realized.  With  the  great  gen- 
erality of  men,  whether  good  or  bad, 
opinion  commonly  serves  as  a  decep- 
.tive  and  pretentious  substitute  for 
knowledge.  Rather  than  a  product  of 
objective  reasoning  based  on  authentic 
data,  it  is  far  more  often  pure  preju- 
dice, the  result  of  susceptibility  to  sug- 
gestion in  the  particular  social,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  religious  groups  to 
which  we  variously  belong  and  the 
mediums  of  communication  which  re- 
flect the  prevailing  folkways  of  sucli 
groups.  Its  essentially  inferior  charac- 
ter is  nicely  denoted  in  the  adjective 
"opionated,"  applied  always  in  a  dero- 
gatory sense  to  one  who  is  possessed  of 
many  opinions  and  is  tenacious  in 
maintaining  them.  Yet  to  be  opin- 
ionated is  perhaps  the  commonest  of 
human  failings — as  this  passage  from 
Sir  Wilfred  Trotter's  "Instincts  of  the 
Herd  In  Peace  and  War"  testifies: 

If  we  examine  the  mental  furniture 
of  the  average  man,  we  shall  find  it 
made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  judgments 
of  a  very  precise  kind  upon  subjects  of 
very  great  variety,  complexity,  and  diffi- 
culty. He  will  have  fairly  settled  views 
upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  upon  what  he  will  probably 
call  its  meaning;  he  will  have  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  is  to  happen  to  him 
at  death  and  after,  as  to  what  is  and 
what  should  be  the  basis  of  conduct. 
He  will  know  how  die  country  shquld 
be  governed,  and  why  it  is  going  to  the 
dogs,  why  diis  piece  of  legislation  is 
good  and  that  bad.  He  will  have  strong 
views  upon  military  and  naval  strategy, 
die  principles  of  taxation,  the  me  of  al- 


cohol and  vaccination,  the  treatment  of 
influenza,  the  prevention  of  hydropho- 
bia, upon  municipal  trading,  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek,  upon  what  is  permissible 
in  art,  satisfactory  in  literature,  and 
hopeful  in  "Science. 

The  bulk  of  such  opin- 
ions must  necessarily  be 
without  rational  basis, 
since  many  of  them  are 
concerned  with  problems 
admitted  by  the  expert  to 
be  still  unsolved,  while  as 
to  the  rest  it  is  clear  that 
the  training  and  exper- 
ience of  no  average  man 
can  qualify  him  to  have 
any  opinion  upon  them 
at  all.  The  rational 
method  adequately  used 
would  have  told  him 
that  on  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  questions  there  could  be  for 
him  but  one  attitude — that  of  suspended 
judgment. 

T 

1   HOUGH   THE    PROFESSIONAL    POLLSTER 

might  admit  the  force  of  this  in 
respect  to  individual  opinion,  he 
would  no  doubt  deny  its  pertinency  to 
group  opinion,  the  revelation  of  which 
is  his  specialty.  At  any  rate,  his  ac- 
tivities are  based  upon  the  theory  that 
group  "sampling"  in  a  single  "sur- 
vey," under  the  "cross-sectional" 
method  of  giving  representation  to  the 
members  of  as  many  different 
"classes"  or  professions  and  over  as 
broad  a  geographical  area  as  possible, 
will  neutralize  or  nullify  the  obvious 
fallibility  of  individual  opinion,  so  as 
to  produce  a  valid  and  useful  result. 
But  this  is,  in  effect,  to  ascribe  powers 
of  akhemy  to  the  multiplication  table. 
However  combined  in  whatever 
number  and  variety  of  constituent 
vocal  units,  opinion  is  still  opinion — 
at  best  an  uncertain,  part  way  refuge 
on  the  rugged  path  to  truth,  at  worst 
a  formidable  road  block  across  the 
path.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  are 
common  to  virtually  everyone  in  vary- 
ing degree  and  with  respect  to  vary- 
ing subject-matter.  For  example,  Mr. 
A  may  be  an  expert  automobile  me- 
chanic, Mrs.  B  a  skillful  housewife, 
Mr.  C  a  successful  business  man,  Mr. 
D  a  clever  lawyer,  and  Professor  E  an 
able  educator;  yet  the  competency  of 
each  in  his  own  special  field  fails  to 
provide  assurance  or  even  likelihood 
that  all  five  are  not  sadly  uninformed 
about  international  politics  or  defi- 
nitely prejudiced  about  racial  equality, 
in  which  case  their  collective  opinion 


on  any  question  involving  these  latte 
subjects    would    be    as    intrinsically 
worthless  as  their  individual  opinions, 

The  results  of  a  poll  on  the  query 
"Can  Modern  Engine  Design  Be 
Radically  Improved?"  conducted  ex- 
clusively among  automobile  mechanics 
or  one  on  the  question  "Is  the  Deep- 
Freeze  Process  Likely  to  Supersede 
Home  Canning?"  conducted  exclus- 
ively among  housewives  (to  go  no 
further  in  the  above  list)  would  have 
genuine  value,  as  an  expression  of 
group  judgment  based  upon  special- 
ized knowledge.  But  the  presump- 
tion that  members  of  these  same 
groups  are  also  qualified  to  answer 
such  a  question  as  "Is  Russia  a  Men- 
ace to  World  Peace?"  and  that  their 
individual  answers  acquire  special 
authority  when  combined  to  form  a 
group  answer  is  naive. 

A  prominent  symptom  in  mental 
disorder  of  the  manic-depressive  type 
is  the  patient's  demand  for  a  plain 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  to  every  sort  of 
question.  He  is  bewildered  and  often 
highly  irritated  by  reservations  or 
qualifications,  the  reasoned  weighing 
of  conflicting  factors  and  alternative 
courses  involved  in  any  situation  or 
problem.  It  might  well  be  argued 
that  the  current  popularity  of  opinion 
polls  is  an  alarming  indication  that 
we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of 
manic-depressives.  And  indeed,  as 
the  larger  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionship ominously  increase  in  magni- 
tude, complexity,  and  urgency,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  common  man 
should  seek  refuge  in  the  seeming 
certitude  of  plain  "yes"  and  "no" 
answers  to  the  riddles  of  fate. 


1   HE  REFUGE,  HOWEVER,  IS  ONLY  AN  ES- 

capist's  dream,  for  the  riddles  of 
fate  can  never  be  so  simply  solved. 
Except  for  their  occasional  indirect  or 
incidental  workings,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  public  opinion  polls  of 
the  past  decade  have  brought  us 
noticeably  nearer  to  sound  solution  of 
any  vital  social  or  political  problems 
of  our  time.  Such  solution  can  derive 
only  from  thorough  understanding, 
which  is  unfortunately  dependent 
upon  mental  capacities  and  attributes 
that  very  few  persons  possess. 

To  the  charge  of  failing  to  provide 
solutions,  the  opinion  analyst  will  re- 
ply that  this  is  not  his  direct  aim  or 
function — that  he  attempts  no  more 
than  the  definite  disclosure  of  current 
trends  and  attitudes  in  public  opinion. 
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Nonetheless,  he  claims  for  the  general 
or  collective  effects  of  his  device  such 
qualities  as  must  necessarily  lead  to 
sound  solutions.  The  "ten  major 
contributions  of  polling  to  demo- 
cracy" have  been  summarized  as: — 

Providing  political  leaders  with  a 
more  accurate  gauge  of  public  opinion; 
speeding  up  the  processes  of  democracy; 
showing  that  common  people  do  make 
sound  decisions;  rekindling,  strengthen- 
ing, and  fortifying  the  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  democracy;  focusing  atten- 
tion on  major  issues;  uncovering  areas 
of  ignorance;  providing  facts  for  public 
administration;  raising  obstacles  to  ma- 
chine politics;  showing  that  voters  are 
not  motivated  by  self-interest;  providing 
the  only  check  on  pressure  groups. 

Some  of  these  claims  are  little  more 
•than  rhetorical  abstractions,  incapable 
of  proof  or  disproof.  But  the  poll 
sometimes  does  perform  a  service  in 
"providing  political  leaders  with  a 
more  accurate  gauge  of  public  opin- 
ion;" it  is  sometimes,  though  far  from 
invariably,  successful  in  "raising  ob- 
stacles to  machine  politics;"  and  at 
least  in  matters  of  closest  public  con- 
cern it  provides  one  form  of  "check 
on  pressure  groups." 

As  the  last  two  func- 
tions are  especially  desir- 
able much  may  be  for- 
given the  opinion  poll  for 
its  occasional  contribution 
to  the  discomfiture  of  ma- 
chine politicians  and  the 
grosser  sort  of  pressure 
groups.  "Uncovering  ar- 
eas of  ignorance"  must 
he  accounted  a  negative 
and  rather  superfluous 
function.  Yet  it  is  well 
that  the  specific  subject 
and  extent  of  the  ignor- 
ance should  be  revealed 
whenever  possible — as  in 
a  cross  sectional  poll  of 
s  i  x  million  American 
farmers,  conducted  a  few 
months  ago,  which  indi- 
cated that  more  than  half 
of  them  had  never  heard 
of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and 
among  the  others  only 
about  one  in  ten  had  a 
correct  conception  of  it. 

The  claim  that  "pro- 
viding political  leaders 
with  a  more  accurate 
gauge  of  public  opinion" 
is  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  democracy  as- 
sumes that  prompt  and 


effective  legislative  action  with  respect 
to  important  public  matters  is  thereby 
ensured  or  at  least  directly  assisted. 
This  is  a  premise  which  no  realistic 
student  of  affairs  could  grant. 


T, 


HROUGHOUT    RECORDED    HISTORY,    IN 

every  country,  majority  opinion  has 
at  one  time  or  another  supported 
many  flagrant  evils  and  injustices;  and 
political  leaders  have  been  notably 
prone  to  place  personal  and  party  in- 
terest above  the  general  or  public  in- 
terest. While  these  truisms  of  course 
do  not  justify  the  sweeping  assertion 
that  majority  opinion  is  usually 
wrong  and  political  leaders  are  -usu- 
ally venal,  they  make  it  impossible  to 
accept  the  broad  basic  assumptions 
stated  above,  which  could  be  valid 
only  in  some  yet  unattained  Utopia. 
Moreover,  is  it  not  fundamental  in 
democratic  theory,  however,  we  may 
diverge  in  practice,  that  persons  chosen 
for  high  public  office  should  be  of 
courageously  independent  character, 
able  and  willing  to  resist  majority 
opinion  when  they  deem  it  to  be 
wrong,  and  uncompromising  in  a 
proper  concern  for  minority  opinion? 


SOMEBODY   OUGHT   TO   TAKE   A   POLL   ON   THIS 


THE- 

IMTERNATIOMAl.  SURVEY 
OF  OPINION.  WITH  THE 
WORLP  THE  KIND  OF  PIACE 
THAT  IT  IS,  HOW  PO  YtX> 
FEEL  ABodT  THE  IDEA 
OF  BEING  BORN? 


This  cartoon  by  Herblock,  then  with  NEA  Service,  was  published  by 
the  Survey  Midmonthly  in  September,  1939  and — with  only  a  slight 
revision  of  the  pollster's  hip  pocket  scroll — is  even  more  timely  today. 


Certainly  our  sincere  homage  is  paid 
to  those  in  the  past  who  have  shown 
such  qualities;  while  the  time-servers, 
the  conformers  and  trimmers  to  the 
shifting  currents  of  prevailing  opin- 
ion, have  for  the  most  part  passed 
into  permanent  oblivion.  Even  today 
the  foremost  assertion  of  every  candi- 
date in  this  election  year  is  that  he 
can  and  will  provide  bold,  vigorous 
and  imaginative  leadership  in  gov- 
ernment. Yet  if  the  implicit  assump- 
tions of  opinion  worship  are  accepted, 
our  election  officials  need  be  little 
more  than  animated  sounding  boards, 
automatically  transmuting  the  voice  of 
majority  opinion  into  political  action. 
Elevated  to  a  position  of  supreme  au- 
thority, the  public  opinion  poll  would 
substitute  a  weather  vane  and  an  ear 
trumpet  in  place  of  the  eagle  and  the 
arrows  in  our  national  insignia. 

In  relation  at  least  to  problems  and 
issues  of  particular  importance,  most 
persons  competent  enough  to  gain 
high  office  seldom  need  "a  more  ac- 
curate gauge  of  public  opinion"  than 
their  own  common  knowledge.  Every 
political  leader  today  must  surely  be 
aware  of  the  universal  popular  de- 
mand for  international 
peace,  lower  prices,  ade- 
quate housing,  increased 
educational  and  public 
health  facilities,  extended 
social  insurance,  and 
other  essentials.  Yet  quite 
apart  from  popular  de- 
mand all  such  matters 
when  brought  into  the 
realm  of  "practical  poli- 
tics" are  heavily  charged 
with  considerations  which 
the  political  leader,  if  he 
is  also  a  shrewd  politi- 
cian, feels  bound  to  take 
into  account.  Until  a 
"public  issue"  becomes  a 
"party  issue"  it  stands  no 
great  chance  of  receiving 
legislative  attention,  and 
even  then  it  is  commonly 
dealt  with  not  so  much 
on  its  own  merits  as  with 
reference  to  various  spe- 
cial or  group  interests  un- 
related to  the  general 
public  interest.  Thus  the 
belief  that  immediate  and 
effective  legislative  action 
must  necessarily  result 
from  indication  of  major- 
ity desire  for  action  is 

(Continued  on  page  376) 
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The  Great  Teacher  that  Teaches  Nothing 


A  historian  shows  that  "the  price  is  higher  than  we  think." 
Can     this    country    afford    the    cost    of    heresy-hunting? 


"HP, 


HE    LESSONS     OF     HISTORY        IS     A 

well  worn  phrase.  Who  has 
learned  those  lessons?  History  is  often 
referred  to  as  "The  Great  Teacher." 
She  may  have  earned  the  title  by  her 
skillful  use  of  the  pedagogical  device 
of  repetition,  and  by  the  clarity  and 
cogency  of  her  demonstrations,  but 
where  is  that  essential  mark  of  the 
successful  teacher,  the  pupils  who  ap- 
ply what  they  have  been  taught  ? 

Some  of  the  frequently  repeated  les- 
sons of  history  lie  in  the  field  of  ideas 
— ideas  considered  dangerous  because 
they  challenge  accepted  institutions 
and  beliefs.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
challenge  the  response  of  established 
authority  is  always  the  same:  Sup- 
press these  ideas.  Hunt  down  the 
scandalous  persons  who  hold  them. 
Warn  the  public.  Drive  the  wolves 
from  the  flocl(.  The  public  becomes 
terrified,  and  the  hunt  is  on. 

Ideas  are  like  a  non-filterable  virus: 
they  divide  and  conquer.  At  first 
known  only  to  a  few,  they  soon  are 
on  everybody's  lips.  The  hue  and 
cry  has  attracted  wide  attention  to 
them.  If  it  lasts  long  enough  they 
may  be  driven  underground,  but  they 
emerge  later,  possibly  in  changed 
form,  but  no  less  dangerous.  Some- 
times by  relentless  pressure  an  area 
has  been  kept  uninfected  for  a  long 
period,  but  in  the  atmosphere  engen- 
dered by  persecution  no  ideas  can 
grow,  and  the  region  remains  sterile, 
an  enclave  of  backwardness. 

The  pattern  is  today  taking  the 
shape  of  the  Red  Menace.  The  popu- 
lar mood  has  been  thus  appraised: 
"The  consensus  in  the  country  today 
is  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  let 
people  think  as  they  choose."  In  other 
words,  we  are  so  afraid  of  Commun- 
ism that  we  abandon  our  tradition  of 
freedom. 

Those  who  preach  this 
peril  are  afraid  of  a  set  of 
ideas — just  as  were  those 
who  tried  to  wipe  out 
the  early  Christians,  the 
Waldenses,  the  Lollards, 
the  Anabaptists,  Roman 
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Catholics,  Mormons,  Abolitionists. 
Each  of  these  groups  in  its  day  was 
stigmatized  as  a  threat  to  society. 
Most  were  accused  of  immoral  prac- 
tices; all  held  ideas  —  usually  ideas 
about  property — which,  if  carried  out, 
threatened  to  change  some  accepted 
ways  of  life.  All  these  groups  sur- 
vived persecution;  none  is  considered 
today  to  have  caused  the  injuries  so 
much  dreaded. 


N 


ow  IT  is  THE  COMMUNISTS  WHO 
are  enemies  of  society.  Like  some  of 
those  earlier  groups,  the  Communists 
hold  out  the  possibility  of  a  world  in 
which  none  will  be  poor  and  all  will 
be  free.  Their  notions  about  how  this 
brave  new  world  could  be  built  are 
tied  up  in  such  a  web  of  Marxian 
dogma  that  they  can  make  no  prog- 
ress except  in  a  society  where  stan- 
dards of  living  are  depressed  below 
anything  conceivable  to  Americans. 

They  do  not  and  cannot  carry  con- 
viction in  this  country.  Evert  among 
our  most  extreme  depressed  group, 
the  Negroes,  their  campaign  has  been 
a  notable  failure.  Fear  of  Commun- 
ism here  has  no  basis  in  fact,  unless 
it  is  tied  up  with  a  fear  that  Soviet 
Russia  will  try  to  force  its  system 
upon  us  by  armed  might. 

After  the  war,  Americans  recog- 
nized that  Russia  must  have  either 
•security  guaranteed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions or  security  through  arrangements 
with  its  neighbors.  Its  terrible  toll 
of  war  casualties  and  the  devastation 
of  its  territory  evoked  great  sympathy. 

Even  after  the  first  moves  in 
the  game  of  power  politics  with  Rus- 
sia, it  was  widely  realized  that  such 
a  game  could  be  ended  peaceably  only 
if  played  in  an  atmosphere  reasonably 


— By  a  professor  emeritus  of  history  at  Vassar  College, 
a  scholar  who  has  won  distinction  in  this  country, 
London,  Genera,  and  Zurich.  Dr.  Brown  taught  at 
Wellesley  and  at  the  University  of  Nevada  before 
going  to  Vassar,  with  which  she  has  been  associated 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 


tree  from  fear  and  suspicion.  What 
forces  suddenly  fogged  the  atmos- 
phere with  suspicion  and  fear? 

It  is  more  complicated  to  do  busi- 
ness with  communist  than  with  cap- 
italist states,  but  Americans  have  been 
trading  successfully  with  the  USSR 
for  almost .  thirty  years.  Anti-Com- 
munist agitation  here  began  with  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  It  was  rooted, 
in  fear  for  the  capitalist  system;  in  the 
belief  (recently  embodied  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act)  that  unions  would  be 
more  responsible  if  there  were  no 
Communist  leaders  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. These  sentiments  were  not  at 
an  inflamed  level,  and  there  was  little 
attention  paid  to  Cassandras  like  W. 
C.  Bullitt,  W.  L.  White,  Eugene 
Lyons,  George  H.  Earle.  There  was 
a  widespread  revulsion  of  horror  at 
the  reckless  suggestion  that  we  had 
better  embark  on  a  "preventive  war" 
while  we  alone  had  atomic  bombs. 

One  key  to  the  change  of  sentiment 
is  to  be  found  in  Communism's  habit 
of  becoming  a  creed,  and  absorbing 
the  faith  and  loyalty  usually  reserved 
for  religion.  Although  Soviet  Russia 
has  changed  her  official  policy  from 
suppression  to  toleration,  and  reliable 
witnesses  have  testified  that  this  is  the 
policy  of  Communist  Yugoslavia,  the 
fact  remains  that  Communist  govern- 
ments give  to  religion  only  toleration, 
not  support.  Something  like  a  cru- 
sade against  Communism  has  been 
launched  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  it  has  spilled  over  into 
non-Catholic  circles.  Naturally  Rus- 
sia is  the  chief  target. 

Powerful  allies  are  being  sought  in 
this  campaign.  It  was  not  by  accident 
that  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Truman  and  Pope  Pius  was 
represented  widely  in  the  headlines  as 
an  alliance  between  Pope 
and  President  to  fight 
Communism.  Yet  to  fight 
ideas  is  not  one  of  the 
functions  of  our  Presi- 
dent. The  Constitution 
which  he  has  sworn 
ID  uphold  guarantees  the 
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free  circulation  of  ideas  at  home,  and 
we  stultify  ourselves  if  we  try  to  sup- 
press ideas  abroad.  As  Americans, 
we  may  deplore  the  totalitarian  prac- 
tices of  the  Russians,  but  we  have  no 
business  to  make  their  political  philo- 
sophy an  international  issue. 

We  need  to  analyze  the  anti-Com- 
munism crusade.  When  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  publish  advertisements 
attacking  Communism  we  can  evalu- 
ate them,  but  when  a  radio  com- 
mentator day  after  day  rails  against 
the  USSR  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover 
whether  he  speaks  from  conviction  or 
as  an  unthinking  participant  in  a  cru- 
sade against  ideas.  If  the  American 
tradition  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  make  his  own  decisions  is  to  sur- 
vive— and  it  is  as  dear  to  the  thought- 
ful Catholic  as  to  anyone — it  must  be 

tiembered  that  the  tradition  grew 

at  of   the   struggle   for   political,   as 

ell  as  religious,  freedom. 

We  are  told  that  the  "heresy"  of 
discussing  controversial  issues — politi- 
economic,  social,  historic — has 
jread  to  the  schools,  and  that  the 

Dmmunists    are    to    blame.     Many 

100!  systems  are  being  stampeded 
ito  suppressive  action;  schoolboards 
id  college  officials  are  banning  lec- 

rers,  books,  magazines,  and  are  re- 
vising teachers'  training  courses. 

The  question  now  is  whether  we 
in  afford  the  price  of  heresy-hunting. 


HE  PRICE  IS  HIGHER  THAN  WE  THINK. 

Techniques  have  changed  since  his- 
tory's earlier  lessons  in  this  grim  fact. 
We  are  not  invited  to  the  spectacle  of 
a  Communist  being  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Union  Square,  or  thrown  to 
the  lions.  Instead,  we  are  asked  to 
look  on  while  individuals  suspected  of 
association  with  Communists  are  de- 
prived of  their  means  of  livelihood 
and  their  posibilities  of  usefulness  to 
society.  The  Taft-Hartley  and  Smith 
Acts  and  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  em- 
body not  only  the  doctrine  of  guilt  by 
association  but  the  doctrine  that  citi- 
zens may  be  deprived  of  important 
rights  as  a  penalty  for  holding  certain 
opinions.  We  have  seen  official  investi- 
gators persuade  the  movie  industry  to 
"purge"  itself  of  men  whose  sole  of- 
fense was  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  their  political  affiliations. 

The  price  of  heresy-hunting  is  the 
creation  of  intellectual  vacuums  which 
fear  and  hatred  hasten  to  fill.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  persecution,  speculation 
which  might  be  fruitful  dies  unut- 


"Clear  and  Present  Danger" 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  sustaining  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917, 
as  a  wartime  measure,  said:  "The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent."  The  reader  may 
apply  this  rule  of  "clear  and  present  danger"  to  current  heresy  hunting: 

Mundt-Nixon  bill,  requiring  Communists  to  register  as  foreign  agents, 
was  passed  by  the  House,  319  to  38.  Its  sponsors  have  announced  that 
it  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 

President  Truman's  blanket  order  initiating  a  "loyalty  check"  of  all 
federal  employes  in  all  departments  except  State,  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Publication  of  the  Attorney  General's  blacklists  of  subversive  organi- 
zations. 

The  Condon  case.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  branded  by 
Chairman  Thomas  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  as 
"one  of  the  weakest  links  in  our  atomic  security"  and  an  associate  of 
"alleged  Soviet  espionage  agents."  Although  denied  a  hearing  by  the 
committee,  Dr.  Condon  was  exonerated  completely  by  the  Commerce 
Department's  Loyalty  Board  and  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Ouster  from  Hollywood  jobs  of  ten  film  writers  and  executives  after 
their  refusal  to  answer  whether  they  were  or  were  not  Communists  at 
hearing  before  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Mme.  Joliot-Curie,  wife  of  a  French  Communist,  detained  at  Ellis 
Island. 

Passports  denied  to  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Worker  and  to  an  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  congressman. 

Hearings  of  disloyalty  charges  against  Oak  Ridge  atomic  laboratory 
scientists,  two  of  whom  were  suspended.  The  charges  were  based  on 
anonymous  accusations,  not  made  under  oath. 


tered  on  the  tongue.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  the  great  powers  to- 
day partly  because  of  its  natural  re- 
sources but  chiefly  because  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  freedom  has  allowed 
everyone  to  contribute  his  ideas  to  the 
common  store.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  Americans  come  from  families 
that  left  Europe  to  escape  death  or 
persecution  because  of  their  revolu- 
tionary opinions.  When  flurries  of 
fear  have  led  to  efforts  to  suppress 
ideas,  we  have  always  been  brought 
to  our  senses  by  the  efforts  of  citizens 
true  to  the  tradition  of  freedom. 

Today,  we  have  reached  one  of 
these  danger  spots.  Men  who  hold 
to  the  principle  of  authority,  who  in 
their  hearts  fear  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion, have  the  public  ear.  And  these 
men  insist  that  "nonsense"  about 
freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear  must  be  swept  out  as  so  much 
rubbish.  There  is  a  red  tinge  about 
such  ideas.  The  old  bogey  of  the 
Russian  with  the  bomb  which  fright- 
ened earlier  generations  has  been  in- 
voked, only  now  the  beard  has  been 
replaced  by  a  handle-bar  mustache. 
The  FBI  invetigators  inquire  at  col- 
leges and  universities  whether  men 
and  women  applying  for  government 
positions  belonged  to  radical  organiza- 


tions when  they  were  students  perhaps 
twenty  years  ago.  We  seem  to  be 
preparing  to  demonstrate  that  one  of 
history's  greatest  lessons  is  still  un- 
learned, perhaps  the  most  tragic  dem- 
onstration ever  made.  That  is  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  in  danger. 

The  current  efforts  to  suppress 
Communism — if  history  is  a  guide — 
will  not  succeed.  In  this  country  it 
may  be  forced  underground,  where 
its  activities  cannot  be  followed  and 
estimated.  Persecution's  usual  effects 
on  intellectual  activity  are  already  ob- 
servable. The  government  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  persuade  competent  sci- 
entists to  fill  essential  positions  in  view 
of  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  dropped  on  evidence 
supplied  by  the  FBI.  Conformity  and 
mediocrity  are  valued  above  vision. 

The  threat  of  world  chaos  demands 
the  mobilization  of  American  intel- 
lectual resources  as  well  as  material 
resources.  This  is  not  the  time  to  em- 
bark on  a  witch  hunt  which  will  serve 
to  seal  the  lips  and  blind  the  eyes  of 
any  American  who  can  see  beyond  the 
mists  of  partisanship  and  through  the 
fog  of  prejudice.  It  is  the  time  to 
shake  off  the  dread  of  creeping  bogeys 
and  face  our  destiny.  It  is  not  in  our 
tradition  to  walk  with  fear. 
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Sculpture 


Under  the  Trees 


KNITTER          Ellen   Key-Oberg 


William  Zorach 


STALLION 
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LA  TERRE 


Nina  Winkel 


The  possibilities  of  sculpture  in  the  landscape  out  of  doors — at 
least  as  natural  as  a  billboard — are  emphasized  by  the  summer  show 
of  the  Sculptors  Guild  at  the  edge  of  Washington  Square,  New  York. 
Pictured  on  these  pages  are  four  items  from  its  infinite  variety  of  style, 
subject,  tone,  material  and  spirit.  Their  moods  appeal  to  the  conven- 
tional as  well  as  the  experimental,  to  the  quiet  along  with  the  challeng- 
ing. Shown  out  of  doors  with  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  trees  and  winds 
constantly  adding  a  luminous  vitality,  the  pieces  themselves  come  to 
life  instead  of  being  drowned  by  flood  lights  or  subdued  by  a  gallery's 
correctness.  The  demonstration  of  this  outdoor  movement  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  exhibiting  in  the  open  air,  a  reminder  of  the  benefit  to 
communities  from  the  location  of  sculpture  in  public  places. 
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The  Economic  Future  of  the  Family 

Changing  ways  of  providing  medical  care,  old  age  security,  child  welfare, 
to    bring   these    and   other   essentials   within   the   reach   of   every   family 


EVELINE  M.  BURNS 


AS  WE  LOOK  BACK  ON  THE  LAST 
one  hundred  years  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  by  the  vast  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  mass  of 
American  families. 

We  see  this  most  clearly  when  we 
look  back  to  the  "untold  impoverish- 
ment, vagrancy  and  mendicancy,"  the 
utter  and  apparently  hopeless  poverty 
of  the  1840's,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
condition  of  those  whom  we  call  the 
underprivileged  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  merely  that,  typically,  such 
stark  unrelieved  poverty  no  longer  ex- 
ists, that  bare  unmitigated  poverty  is 
on  its  way  out.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
cities  and  states  now  define  destitu- 
tion in  terms  that,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  would  have  embraced  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  population. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  we  have  many  reasons  for 
optimism  concerning  the  economic 
welfare  of  American  families. 

First,  the  tide  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  with  us  and  not  against  us. 
Barring  the  most  inexcusable  national 
stupidity  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  maintain  and 
even  improve  upon  the  steady  in- 
crease in  productivity  which  during 
the  past  ninety  years  has  averaged  18 
percent  per  decade.  The  economists 
and  statisticians  tell  us  that  the  trend 
of  national  income  is  steadily  upward, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  to  $106,000,- 
000,000  in  1950,  to  $122,- 
000,000,000  in  1960,  as 
compared  with  $77,600,- 
000,000  in  1940,  allowing 
for  all  price  changes.  This 
is  an  increase  in  income 
of  over  36  percent  against 
a  population  increase  of 
15  percent.  Further,  we 
are  today  the  possessors 
of  powerful  social  tools 
with  which  to  attack 
some  of  the  more  serious 
obstacles  to  family  well- 
being,  such  as  the  discon- 


tinuity of  income  and  the  dispropor- 
tion between  family  income  and  size. 

Finally,  we  know  today  much  more 
about  the  nature  of  our  problem. 
Economic  science  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  twenty  years,  espe- 
cially in  analyzing  the  forces  making 
for  the  utilization  of  our  resources, 
though  whether  we  shall  have  the 
courage  and  fortitude  to  apply  the 
knowledge  is  another  matter.  More- 
over, we  are  armed  with  a  vastly 
greater  body  of  specific  information. 
These  more  exact  data  are  powerful 
weapons  to  have  in  our  armory  in  the 
fight  against  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference. 

We  can  today  meet  vague  assertions 
with  concrete  facts.  Even  the  most 
complacent  optimists,  for  example, 
have  been  sobered  by  the  statistical 
fact  that  in  1935,  25  percent  and  in 
1941,  15  percent  of  the  consumer 
units  in  the  nation  existed  on  cash 
incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year. 

Such  demonstrations  move  men  to 
action,  where  the  general  statement 
that  "there  is  still  a  lot  of  poverty  in 
the  country"  leaves  them  cold.  Per- 
sons dependent  on  social  security  in- 
come are  not  a  class  apart.  The  actual 
records  show  that  in  the  depth  of  the 
depression  in  the  1930's,  these  num- 
bered 29,900,000  and  even  today  there 
are  well  over  7,000,000  who  are  de- 
pendent, in  full  or  in  part,  on  one  or 
another  of  our  social  security  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  there  are  more 


— This  article  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  at  a 
symposium  on  Human  Relations  in  Science  and 
Practice  as  part  of  the  celebration  earlier  in  this  year 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York.  The  symposia  papers  as  a  whole 
are  to  be  published  in  book  form  early  next  year.  The 
author,  an  economist  and  professor  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University,  has  been 
especially  interested  in  social  legislation.  She  was  a 
consultant  to  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  and  was  director  of  research  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Long  Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 


than  2,500,000  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  But  today  it  can  be 
said  generally  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  families 
need  no  longer  feel  oppressed  by  the 
deadweight  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable poverty. 

The  social  history  of  the  last  hund- 
red years  has  been  the  story  of  the 
progressive  development  of  conscious 
control  and  social  inventions,  whereby 
we  have  aimed  to  reap  the  maximum 
gains  from  our  increasing  productivity 
while  protecting  ourselves  against  as 
many  as  possible  of  its  adverse  con- 
sequences. 

HERE    DIRE    POVERTY    STILL    EXISTS 

today  is  it  largely  due  to  our 
own  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  available  social  controls  and  our 
new  social  welfare  techniques.  It  is 
with  developments  of  controls  and 
techniques  in  the  future,  and  with  our 
expanding  philosophy,  that  this  dis- 
cussion will  concern  itself. 

We  cannot  now  sit  back  with  folded 
hands  and  be  thankful  that  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  has  been  overcome. 
There  is  much  to  do,  and  new  chal- 
lenges to  our  ingenuity  and  courage 
still  face  us.  We  have  still  to  ex- 
ploit to  the  full  the  social  techniques 
at  our  disposal.  In  the  economic  field 
we  have  yet  to  complete  the  reform 
of  our  social  security  system.  At  the 
very  least,  we  should  bring  it  up  to 
the  levels  in  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Great  Brit- 
ain and  New  Zealand.  It 
is  shameful  that  we  in 
America  cannot  yet  say 
every  American  has  ac- 
cess to  some  form  of 
basic  economic  security 
whether  it  be  through  so- 
cial insurance  or  public 
assistance.  We  shall  have 
to  tackle  also,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  members  of  large, 
or  even  of  moderatelv 
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large  families. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  could  im- 
mediately take  over  the  institution  of 
children's  allowances  in  its  entirety. 
This  system  whereby  cash  payment 
from  the  general  reve- 
nues, without  any  test  of 
need,  are  made  to  all 
families  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children, 
has  proved  most  valuable 
elsewhere.  But  whether 
we  handle  the  problem 
through  this  method  or 
through  an  expansion  of 
subsidized  consumption, 
or  free  goods  and  serv- 
ices, or  by  some  as  yet 
uninvented  social  tech- 
nique, we  cannot  evade 
the  problem  of  the  effect 
of  large  families  if  we 
care  about  the  economic 
welfare  of  families.  Here 
again,  it  is  curious  that  America, 
whose  interest  in  child  welfare  is 
world-renowned  should  have  been  so 
neglectful  of  this  aspect  of  family 
well-being  and  so  unresponsive  to  the 
astonishing  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  other  countries.  In  my  view 
it  should  be  one  of  our  major  aims  for 
ne  next  hundred  years. 

There  are  certain  of  the  less  desir- 
able by-products  of  our  progress, 
furthermore,  which  we  must  more 
'vigorously  tackle.  The  income  prob- 
lem of  the  aged  undoubtedly  can  be 
handled  by  techniques  already  at  our 
disposal,  though  there  are  still  some 
issues  we  have  not  yet  fully  resolved, 
such  as  the  question  of  appropriate 
living  standards  for  such  a  large  non- 
productive segment  of  the  population, 
and  the  question  of  whether  our  social 
policies  should  be  devised  to  encour- 
age or  discourage  people  from  work- 
ing after  a  certain  age.  But  income 
security  is  only  one  element  in  the 
welfare  of  this  large  group,  and  eco- 
nomic developments  bring  in  their 
turn  other  and  as  yet  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  housing,  personal  services  and 
appropriate  occupation  during  the 
years  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

In  the  next  hundred  years,  similarly, 
we  must  discover  some  means  of  en- 
abling the  average  family  to  secure 
those  services,  notably  medical  and 
psychiatric,  whose  cost  is  prohibitive 
if  concentrated  on  the  individual  but 
bearable  if  spread  among  all  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  risk. 

The  growth  of  our  national  income 


and  the  success  we  have  already 
achieved  in  the  abolition  of  poverty, 
present  us  in  turn  with  new  chal- 
lenges. For  in  the  course  of  years  our 
concept  of  poverty  itself  has  changed 


and  our  measure  of  what  contitutes 
an  acceptable  minimum  standard  of 
living  has  become  more  liberal.  It  is 
here  that  we  must  be  alert  to  see  that 
there  is  no  unjustifiable  lag  either  in 
the  revision  of  that  standard  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  increases  or  in 
its  incorporation  into  public  policy. 
The  standard  of  living  for  public  aid 
recipients  that  was  acceptable  in  1900 
when  the  national  income  was  $345 
per  capita  is  not  appropriate  to  1950 
when  the  income  per  capita  will  av- 
erage $730  (at  1940  prices). 


w, 


E    MUST    BE    ALERT    TO    RAISE    OUR 

sights  in  yet  another  way.  In  the 
measure  that  we  succeed  in  holding 
families  up  to  the  prevailing  accept- 
able minimum  standard,  our  focus 
must  shift  from  the  so-called  under- 
privileged to  a  concern  about  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  a  much  wider  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  For  this 
minimum  level  of  health  and  decency 
is  nothing  to  boast  about,  and  im- 
mediately above  it  exists  a  large  group 
whose  standard  of  living  still  falls 
short  of  what  is  consistent  with  the 
high  level  of  our  national  output. 
Welfare  activities  originally  centered 
around  the  so-called  destitute  groups, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  great  so- 
cial undesirability  and  popular  inac- 
ceptability  of  a  policy  which  provides 
superior  services  of  a  kind  needed  by 
the  population  as  a  whole,  primarily 
to  one  group  dependent  on  socially 
provided  income. 


Yet  another  major  challenge  faces- 
us.  The  upward  trend  of  national  in- 
come will  not  automatically  and  in- 
evitably involve  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  mass  of  our  fami- 
lies. Alone,  indeed,  it  will 
not  even  lift  all  families 
to  the  basic  minimum 
standard.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  econo- 
nomists  tell  us  that  even 
the  much  higher  levels  of 
income  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's  will  still  leave  a 
considerable  fraction  of 
American  families  with 
incomes  inadequate  to 
maintain  themselves  at  a 
health  and  decency  level. 
More  specifically,  if  the 
consumption  of  those 
above  this  level  is  not  to 
be  modified,  we  would 
require  11  percent  more  goods  and 
services  in  1950  and  7  percent  more  in 
1960  than  is  to  be  provided  even  at 
the  higher  levels  expected  to  prevail. 
The  main  deficits  occur  in  foods, 
though  housing,  medical  care  and 
household  operation  also  bulk  large. 
Furthermore,  we  must  not  forget 
that  if  these  needs  are  to  be  met  there 
must  be  a  considerable  expansion  of 
capital  facilities.  Even  a  modest  esti- 
mate of  the  needs  for  housing,  edu- 
cation, public  welfare  services,  and  the 
like,  would  call  for  expenditures  sub- 
stantially larger  than  are  foreseen 
within  even  the  higher  national  in- 
comes of  1950  or  1960.  Thus  in  the 
years  ahead  we  still  face  the  essential 
economic  problem  of  making  the  best 
use  of  limited  resources  despite  our 
higher  levels  of  productivity.  Those 
who  care  about  the  welfare  of  the 
American  family  still  will  have  .to  in- 
sist that  if  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we 
can  have,  first  things  must  come  first. 
In  this  context  the  social  policies  we 
have  adopted  for  maximizing  family 
welfare  meet  two  very  real  obstacles. 
First,  they  involve  competing  claims 
upon  the  total  national  production;  a 
demand,  for  example,  that  relatively 
more  resources  be  devoted  to  increas- 
ing the  total  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. These  claims  are  formidable. 
Some  part  of  our  resources  must  at 
all  times  be  devoted  to  increasing  our 
investment  in  trained  personnel  and 
capital  equipment,  for  on  them  de- 
pends our  rising  production  curve.  In 
America,  it  seems  likelv  that  this  com- 
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peting  claim  will  not  limit  our  ability 
to  raise  living  standards,  though  its 
existence  must  never  be  forgotten.  In 
England,  however,  the  situation  is 
far  otherwise — a  much  poorer  coun- 
try, which  has  done  much  more  than 
we  to  ensure  the  basic  minimum  to  all 
its  citizens,  is  today  forced  to  choose 
between  homes  and  hospitals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  re-equipping  its  all  im- 
portant export  industries  on  the  other; 
and  has  chosen  the  latter. 


LORE  SERIOUS  IN  THE  YEARS  THAT 
lie  ahead  are  the  competing  claims  of 
armament  expenditure  and  the  poten- 
tial of  foreign  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  many  of  our 
economists  were  worrying  about  how 
to  insure  continuing  demand  for  our 
economic  output,  and  were,  inter  alia 
hoping  and  planning  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  social  services  to  take  up 
the  slack.  They  reckoned  without 
the  armed  forces  whose  current  esti- 
mates of  minimum  needs  would  de- 
mand a  much  larger  total  output  than 
the  most  inflated  estimates  of  social 
expenditures. 

Second,  within  that  segment  of  total 
national  output  devoted  to  current 
consumption,  is  seems  probable  the 
substandard  families  will  be  raised  to 
an  acceptable  minimum  only  by  a 
continuance  of  the  three  types  of  so- 
cial policy  we  have  evolved  during 
the  last  century.  These  are  direct 
transfers  of  income  from  the  richer 
to  the  poorer,  expansion  of  subsidized 
consumption,  and  extension  of  the  so- 
cial insurance  technique.  These 
measures  have  in  common  the  fact 
that  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Americans  they  involve  through  taxa- 
tion or  fund-raising  drives,  a  com- 
pulsory curtailment  of  freely  dispos- 
able income,  meaning  thereby  that 
portion  of  income  which  a  man  can 
spend  as  he  likes.  Another  of  the 
main  items  on  our  agenda  for  the 
future,  therefore,  will  be  how  to  per- 
suade the  average  citizen — himself  a 
taxpayer  —  to  continue  to  support 
measures  which  may  or  may  not  bene- 
fit him  directly,  but  whieh  certainly 
cut  into  his  freely  disposable  income. 

Part  of  the  opposition  to  public  and 
private  welfare  programs,  even  per- 
sonally beneficial  ones,  lies  in  the  av- 
erage man's  conviction  that  he  knows 
what  gives  him  satisfaction  better 
than  any  public  or  private  agency. 
The  American  people  today  spend 
more  than  twice  as  much  money  for 


liquor  and  tobacco  as  for  medical 
care,  about  the  same  for  movies  as 
for  support  of  the  church  and  almost 
as  much  for  beauty  parlor  services  as 
for  private  social  welfare.  It  is 
difficult  to  feel  that  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  family  welfare  have  de- 
voted enough  attention  to  narrowing 
the  gap  between  their  own  conception 
of  minimum  family  needs  and  the 
conception  held  in  practice  by  the  vot- 
ers and  potential  givers.  Facing  this 
gap,  the  agencies  certainly  can  do  no 
less  than  make  a  vigorous  re-examin- 
ation of  their  own  standards  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  values  held  by  the 
average  man  and  woman,  and  set 
about  harmonizing  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  this  world  of  increasing  but 
still  limited  economic  output. 

Some  further  part  of  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  or  philan- 
thropic giver  comes  from  his  suspicion 
that  the  funds  of  agencies,  whether 
public  or  private,  are  not  always  spent 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  Here 
again  we  who  are  concerned  with 
family  welfare  are  not  blameless. 
Maximum  effectiveness  is  seldom  se- 
cured today  from  the  substantial  sums 
devoted  to  private  welfare.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  overlapping  of  func- 
tion, maintenance  of  vested  interests 
and  a  lamentable  failure  to  consider 
total  needs  in  relation  to  total  re- 
sources and  to  allocate  funds  to  give 
priority  to  the  most  urgent  needs. 
Our  public  agencies,  too,  although 
their  activities  are  more  exposed  to 
the  limelight  of  criticism,  have  equally 
failed  to  convince  the  average  tax- 
payer that  they  keep  in  balance  his 
interests  and  those  of  the  public  wel- 
fare client. 

But  beyond  these  more  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  suspect  a  deeper  and  more 
subtle  cause  of  the  opposition  of  the 
taxpayer  to  further  inroads  upon  his 
freely  disposable  income  for  welfare 
purposes  and  of  the  resistance  of  the 
private  giver  to  the  drive  for  funds 
for  private  welfare.  It  relates  to  what 
I  may  term  our  prevailing  theory  of 
the  economic  functions  of  the  family. 
Officially,  and  as  a  nation,  we  appar- 
ently still  retain  the  traditional  theory 
that  the  family  is  responsible  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  its  members,  and 
that  it  is  this  responsibility  which 
goads  men  and  women  to  seek  and 
retain  employment. 

A  policy  which  softens  the  impact 
of  unemployment,  which  brings  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  free  or  subsidized 
goods  and  services  to  the  family,  and 


which  tends  to  relieve  it  of  certain  tra- 
ditional economic  responsibilities,  not- 
ably in  regard  to  children  and  the 
aged,  necessarily  challenges  this  whole 
philosophy.  And  unfortunately  we 
have  not  been  wholly  consistent  in 
our  departures  from  the  principle  of 
family  responsibility  in  our  new  so 
cial  programs. 

Why,  for  example,  do  we  retain  the 
needs  test  for  some  types  of  social  se- 
curity income  and  dispense  with  it 
for  others?  None  of  our  rationaliza- 
tions satisfies  the  man  who  sees  his 
neighbor  making  no  contribution  but 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensa 
tion,  while  he  himself  is  excluded 
merely  because  he  works  for  a  small 
firm  or  a  nonprofit  agency.  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  man  who, 
firmly  believing  in  the  traditional 
theory,  determines  to  rely  solely  on  his 
own  efforts  and  sees  a  possibly  ir- 
responsible neighbor  not  merely  sup- 
ported out  of  tax  funds,  but  because 
of  his  dependent  status,  receiving 
services  which  he  too  would  like,  but 
cannot  afford?  Who  can  make  any 
sense  of  the  different  standards  of 
need  that  prevail  today  in  the  yarious 
public  and  private  social  services  in 
any  one  city?  Why  do  we  admit  in 
our  income  tax  deductions  that  chil- 
dren are  an  economic  liability  for 
those  rich  enough  to  pay  income 
taxes,  but  disregard  this  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  those  too  poor  even  to  file  a  . 
tax  return? 


IT    IS    NOT    ENOUGH    TO    SAY    THAT    THE 

man  who  opposes  further  inroads  on 
his  disposable  income  has  an  out- 
moded social  philosophy  or  that  so- 
cial workers  have  fallen  down  on  the 
job  of  interpretation.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  is  the  lack  of  a  real- 
istic modern  philosophy  of  family  re- 
sponsibility to  replace  the  old.  Some- 
how, during  the  next  hundred  years, 
we  must  evolve  a  reformulation  of  the 
economic  functions  of  the  family 
which  will  be  based  upon  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  realities  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  It  must  embrace, 
too,  a  theory  of  economic  incentive 
which,  while  rejecting  the  assump- 
tion that  starvation  is  the  only  spur 
to  participation  in  production  or  that 
man  works  only  for  economic  reasons, 
will  also  reject  the  equally  unrealistic 
assumption  that  all  men  are  spon- 
taneously cooperative'  angels  —  or 
would  be  if  only  they  were  all  psycho- 
analyzed. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 
Heroism  as  a  Magnet 

Olympian  view  of  history  by  one  of  chief  actors  in  the  drama, 
from  which  our  times  may  profit  by  using  as  textbook  of  peace 


GEORGE  BRITT 


DURING  THE  WAR  WHEN  MEETING 
Englishmen  in  distant  places,  I 
was  struck  by  their  unbounded  and  al- 
most unanimous  expressions  of  admira- 
tion for  President  Roosevelt.  I  admired 
him  myself,  but  the  Britons  just  couldn't 
seem  to  understand  how  anyone  might 
be  against  such  a  man. 

In  reverse  English  now,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
British  reviewers  toward  a  great  book 
by  their  greatest  statesman.  These  ob- 
servations of  mine  are  delayed  suffi- 
ciently to  have  allowed  reading  of  the 
first  wave  of  the  book  reviews.  So  one 
finds  Miss  Rebecca  West  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature  and  C.  S. 
Forester  in  The  Atlantic,  although  ac- 
knowledging the  superlative  qualities  of 
Winston  Churchill's  "The  Gathering 
Storm"  (Houghton  Mifflin  in  associa- 
tion with  Co-operative  Publishing  Com- 
pany, $6)  still  inclined  to  voice  old  irri- 
tations and  to  be  nagging  and  a  bit  half- 
hearted in  applause.  They  bring  to 
mind  Emerson's  remark  to  the  college- 
boy,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  about  his 
essay  on  Plato,  "When  you  shoot  at  a 
king,  you  must  kill  him." 

Mr.  Forester,  for  example,  indulges 
in  a  perfectly  legitimate  wisecrack  after 
the  author's  quotations  from  his  own 
speeches  that,  "we  could  wish  we  could 
be  as  right  in  any  single  thing  as  Mr. 
Churchill  was  right  in  everything."  That 
is  a  natural  feeling  with  most  any  of  us, 
and  yet,  thank  God,  the  man  was  right, 
in  word  and  in  the  deed. 

Miss  West,  among  her  arrows,  shoots 
the  accusation  that  the  author  is  tender 
about  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain because  as  a  loyal  'Tory  politician 
he  wished  to  go  easy  on  his  party's  man. 
Yet  a  big  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  dreary,  miserable  and  all  but 
fatal  record  of  the  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment, on  which  it  makes  this  precise 
underscoring,  "one  man  and  one  man 
only  conducted  our  affairs."  How  pos- 
siblv  could  the  albatross  of  desolation 


be  hung  around  the  victim's  name  in 
more  permanent  and  burdensome  fash- 
ion? 

The  present  reviewer  can  see  nothing 
available  against  this  king  beyond  pop- 
gun ammunition,  nothing  to  bring  him 
down  with  a  crash,  and  therefore  will 
report  on  his  first  volume  of  "The  Sec- 
ond World  War"  in  terms  of  frank  ad- 
miration and  respect.  For  its  grasp  of 
the  subject's  baffling  magnitude,  for  the 
majestic  importance  to  mankind  of  its 
tragic  story,  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
illuminates  dark  human  problems,  its 
eloquent  command  of  language  no 
doubt  for  many  more  reasons  besides, 
the  book  is  hereby  nominated  #s  a  pin- 
nacle and  shining  light. 

And  through  it  all,  most  engaging  of 
all,  occurs  repeatedly  the  note  of  heroism. 
There  lies  the  unique  compulsion  upon 
our  hearts.  That  separates  it  from  the 
lesser  works.  Churchill  accepts  his  own 
role  as  hero  of  this  book,  but  he  also 
was  heroic  during  the  event  when  he 
communicated  heroism  to  the  millions, 
and  even  the  hurrying  reader  cannot 
miss  the  spark. 


T, 


HIS  APPLAUSE  IS  GIVEN   FOR  WHAT  THE 

book  is,  and  not  for  what  it  is  not. 
"The  Gathering  Storm"  is  a  history, 
more  than  half  of  it  detailing  the  steps 
from  1918  onward  to  Hitler's  assault  of 
Poland,  September  1,  1939,  the  re- 
mainder describing  "the  twilight  war" 
until  May  10,  1940,  when  Churchill  be- 
came Prime  Minister  and  also,  coinci- 
dentally,  the  attack  in  the  west  was 
launched.  It  is  not  autobiography,  and 
Churchillian  biographers  will  receive 
from  it  almost  as  many  questions  as  new 
answers.  Neither  is  it  prophecy,  al- 
though a  certain  sibylline  quality  is 
unmistakable. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  men,  some  wise, 
most  of  them  blind,  acting  according 
to  their  characters  and  intelligence,  to 
shape  the  fate  of  the  world.  It  is  an 
old  fashioned  book,  for  its  strategies  and 


values  today  sound  almost  Victorian. 
It  does  not  accord  major  weight,  as  the 
future  possibility  may,  to  such  matters 
of  current  social  significance  and  con- 
cern as  universal  literacy,  mass  civilian 
organization,  tax-supported  public  care 
and  other  stigmata  of  the  world's  new 
look.  It  is  a  book  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  Churchill's  own  sharp  rich 
personality  is  exuded  by  every  line.,  him- 
self not  blind  and  not  scared  but  rising 
to  Olympus  as  the  crisis  demanded  of 
him. 

The  war  story  is  alive  with  drama 
and  inspiration,  but  the  greatest  value, 
I  think,  will  lie  in  the  earlier  record  of 
politics  and  diplomacy.  It  is  here,  too, 
that  one  sees  most  clearly  the  reason  for 
reading  the  whole  246,000  words,  not 
merely  the  93,000  in  the  New  Yor^ 
Times  nor  the  51,000  in  Life.  This 
step  by  step  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pened— how  one  mistake  led  to  another 
and  each  shabby  neglect  ushered  in  its 
big  brother — needs  the  unabridged '  ver- 
sion. 

It  can  be  condensed,  of  course.  The 
author  does  so  himself,  repeatedly,  as 
in  this  category  of  errors: 

"Delight  in  smooth-sounding  plati- 
tudes, refusal  to  face  unpleasant  facts, 
desire  for  popularity  and  electoral  suc- 
cess irrespective  of  the  vital  interests  of 
the  State,  genuine  love  of  peace  and 

Photo  of  a  Winston  Churchill  jug  designed 
by  Tim  Brown,  courtesy  of  British  Combine. 
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and  supported  by  the  National 
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"An  Authenticated  Picture" 

"Written  simply  and  sensibly, 
without  the  audacious  hypoth- 
eses and  far-flung  assump- 
tions of  the  older  authorities, 
this  is  the  first  work  in  all  the 
mountain  of  writing  on  the 
subject  which  presents  an 
authenticated  picture  of  sex- 
ual behavior."  —  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health 
News. 

$6.50  at  your  Bookstore 

or   tend  order,    with   remfttonc*,    fo 

W.  B.  SAUNDERS  CO. 
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pathetic  belief  that  love  can  be  its  sole 
foundation,  obvious  lack  of  intellectual 
vigor  in  both  leaders  of  the  British  Coal- 
ition Government,  marked  ignorance  of 
Europe  and  aversion  from  its  problems 
in  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  strong  and  violent 
pacifism  which  at  this  time  dominated 
the  Labour-Socialist  Party,  the  utter  de- 
votion of  the  Liberals  to  sentiment  apart 
from  reality,  the  failure  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  erstwhile  great  wartime 
leader,  to  address  himself  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  work,  the  whole  supported 
by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament:  all  these  consti- 
tuted a  picture  of  British  fatuity  and 
fecklessness  which,  though  devoid  of 
guile,  was  not  devoid  of  guilt,  and 
though  free  from  wickedness  or  evil  de- 
sign, played  a  definite  part  in  the  un- 
leashing upon  the  world  of  horrors  and 

miseries  which " 

The  United  States  and  France  also 
come  in  for  blame.  The  point  is  that 
these  fatal  steps,  in  varying  degree  of 
costliness  and  enormity,  can  and  do  hap- 
pen anywhere.  Every  person  may  de- 
rive pleasure  and  profit  from  these 
pages,  but  they  are  as  if  designed  for 
the  needed  instruction  of  all  candidates 
in  the  coming  election,  all  political  dele- 


gates and  committeemen,  all  appointees 
to  office  and  agents  of  the  government. 
It  is  a  lesson  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs — so  much  of  it,  how  not  to 
manage  them — and  a  tract-  for  our  cur- 
rent and  present  times.  You  may  read 
it  and  weep,  but  much  better  it  will  be 
to  read  and  profit  from  its  bitter  lesson 
that  the  last  war  was  what  Churchill 
called  it,  "The  Unnecessary  War" — and 
a  next  war  must  be  the  same. 

THE  CULTURAL  APPROACH,  by  Ruth 
McMurray  and  Muna  Lee.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  #3.50. 


W, 


Victor  Weybright 


ITH    COOL    OBJECTIVITY,    TWO    WELL- 

qualified  authors  have  compiled  this 
compact  volume  on  the  overt  cultural 
relations  activities  of  governments  as  one 
projection  of  their  respective  foreign 
policies.  Archibald  MacLeish  has  written 
an  introduction,  in  which  he  states  "the 
principal  duty  of  Foreign  Offices  is  the 
duty  to  make  the  understanding  of  peo- 
ples whole  and  intelligible  and  com- 
plete." 

Our  own  government  has  operated 
on  this  theory  less  than  that  of  any 
other  contemporary  power,  including 
prewar  Germany  and  Japan.  True, 
American  scholars,  missionaries,  writ- 
ers, scientists,  and  artists  have  been 
more  mobile  than  the  professional 
classes  of  most  European  nations  and, 
quite  independent  of  government,  have 
left  a  valuable  comprehension  of 
America  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  where  they  have  lived,  worked, 
and  traveled.  But  the  American  movies, 
with  their  garish  reflections  of  the  most 
superficial  American  folkways,  have 
eclipsed  the  slow  and  patient  cultural 
interchange;  and  the  American  govern- 
ment has  until  recently  ignored  the  im- 
pression of  America  created  by  our  com- 
mercial mass  media  abroad.  This  book, 
with  its  documentation,  is  one  which, 
as  Raymond  Swing  says,  "should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  Congressman." 
A  great  deal  can  be  learned  in  the  cul- 
tural relations  field  from  the  experiences 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  especially. 

In  my  opinion,  the  book  has  one  seri- 
ous fault.  It  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
many  non-commercial  institutions  and 
foundations  of  the  United  States  whose 
moving  spirits  have  always  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  State  Department 
when  their  overseas  activities  have  been 
involved.  Such  activities,  which  in  coun- 
tries of  more  powerful  and  centralized 
government  would  be  a  conscious  part 
of  a  nation's  cultural  relations  activities, 


are  in  America  much  less  consciously 
linked  to  government.  Long  before  the 
State  Department  initiated  its  cultural 
relations  program,  die  department  was 
in  touch  with  individuals  who  reflected 
American  culture  abroad.  Indeed,  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  USA  has,  in 
the  selection  of  its  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters to  foreign  countries,  participated 
modestly  in  the  cultural  approach. 

This  book  reckons  almost  exclusively 
with  the  agencies  supported  or  blessed 
or  budgeted  by  government,  and  ne- 
glects the  profound  influence  of  schol- 
arly envoys  and  of  the  international 
freemasonry  of  scholars,  book  publish- 
ers, churchmen,  and  scientists.  That, 
however,  does  not  nullify  the  book's 
lesson:  that  until  the  United  States  more 
actively  encourages  and  more  gener- 
ously supports  cultural  contacts  with 
other  nations,  we  are  missing  our  great- 
est opportunity  to  promote  the  under- 
standing between  peoples  which  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  peace. 

FROM  SLAVERY  TO  FREEDOM:  A 
History  of  American  Negroes,  by  John 
Hope  Franklin.  Knopf.  #5. 

MASTERS  OF  THE  DEW,  by  Jacques 
Roumain.  Reynal  8C  Hitchcock.  #2.50. 

Alain  Locke 


T, 


HE     WRITING     OF     A     MINORITY     GROUP 

history  is  normally  a  most  difficult  un- 
dertaking. It  has  to  counteract  too  much 
neglect  and  bias  to  be  objective  and  is 
often  too  group-patriotic  and  partisan 
to  have  sound  perspective.  The  minor- 
ity historian  has,  however,  to  undertake 
these  risks,  even  though  he  usually  is 
to  one  degree  or  another  their  victim. 
Gradually  through  die  decades  Negro 
historians  have  achieved  authentic  his- 
torical perspective  and  objectivity.  But 
to  date,  this  book  by  Professor  Franklin 
exceeds  all  previous  work  in  this  field, 
not  only  because  of  its  unusual  degree 
of  unimpeachable  and  objective  scholar- 
ship but  by  a  wise  insistence  upon  in- 
tegrating Negro  minority  history  with 
the  general  historical  background  of  the 
various  periods.  As  a  result,  in  many 
chapters  his  book  throws  as  much  light 
on  trends  of  American  civilization  as  it 
does  on  the  story  of  the  Negro. 

"From  Slavery  to  Freedom"  also  has 
unusual  scope.  It  carries  the  story  of 
the  Negro  from  before  slavery  (there 
are  admirable  chapters  on  Africa,  the 
early  pagan  Negro  tribal  civilizations, 
and  the  native  tribal  kingdoms)  to  al- 
most the  present,  and  instead  of  em- 
phasizing merely  the  orthodox  line  of 
historv,  considerable  attention  is  also 
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given  to  socio-economic  and  cultural 
factors.  All  of  which  makes  the  volume 
a  definitive  over-all  book  on  the  Negro 
for  the  general  reader  and  even  for  the 
research  student.  The  Negro  in  both 
World  Wars,  in  his  literary  and  artis- 
tic development,  the  Negro  in  Canada, 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  are 
covered,  of  necessity  in  epitomized  ac- 
count, but  for  that  very  reason  with  re- 
vealing and  integrating  panoramic  ef- 
fect. Nowhere,  therefore,  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  is  there  as  much 
authenticated  information  or  as  illum- 
inating continuity  of  interpretation. 


L  ASTERS    OF    THE    DEW"    THE    LAST 

work  of  the  Haitian  scholar-patriot, 
Jacques  Roumain,  represents  the  apex 
of  his  unusual  combination  of  talents. 
It  is  a  masterly  narrative  of  contem- 
porary Haitian  peasant  life,  done  with 
the  accurate  observation  of  a  profes- 
sional anthropologist  and  the  poetic  re- 
alism of  an  accomplished  poet.  It  is 
also  a  symbolic  version  of  his  sociologi- 
cal solution  of  the  Haitian  culture  con- 
flict— the  rebuilding  of  peasant  life  on 
socialistic,  communal  lines,  a  cause  for 
which  the  author  was  himself  often  in 
conflict  with  the  Haitian  elite  and  their 
more  bourgeois  social  beliefs. 

But  unlike  most  sociological  novels, 
there  is  enough  vitality  and  art  in  the 
simple  lines  of  the  characterization  and 
the  story  of  the  peasant  reformer — 
Manuel,  his  trusting  mother,  skeptical 
father,  and  loyal  fiancee  Annaise — to 
make  the  book,  quite  apart  from  its  so- 
cial revolutionary  thesis,  a  classic  of 
contemporary  Haitian  letters,  in  fact,  it 
would  seem,  one  of  the  greatest  styl- 
istic achievements  of  creative  prose  from 
the  pen  of  a  Negro  author.  "Masters  of 
the  Dew"  must  be  read  by  any  who 
wish  to  learn  the  inside  spiritual  dilem- 
mas of  Haiti  today.  The  translation, 
by  Langston  Hughes  and  Mercer  Cook, 
does  complete  justice  to  the  masterful 
French  text. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA,  by  Virginia  Thompson.  Yale 
University  Press.  $4. 

Frederic  Dolbeare 

\_)  URING   THE   YEARS   WHEN    I   LIVED  AND 

worked  in  Siam.  this  book  would  have 
been  immensely  valuable  to  me,  for 
immersed  in  problems  of  the  moment 
it  is  difficult  to  see  them  in  a  proper 
perspective  without  such  a  survey  of 
the  whole  field  as  this.  It  will  be  of 


the  greatest  assistance  to  those  charged 
with  directing  Siam's  progress  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields. 

Every  country  has  its  own  special 
characteristics  and  any  appraisal  must 
take  them  into  account.  In  population, 
for  instance,  Siam  is  almost  a  vacuum 
as  compared  with  China  and  India. 
With  an  area  about  the  size  of  France, 
it  has  only  about  15,000,000  people. 
Large  areas  of  potential  agricultural 
wealth  and  of  mineral  resources  are  un- 
touched, even  unsurveyed.  They  consti- 
tute reserves  for  the  country's  future, 
"the  people's  inheritance,"  one  minister 
called  it.  Treaties  and  local  land  laws 
take  this  principle  into  account  and 
this  is  understandable,  for  the  line  of 
tin  deposits  in  the  mountains  of  south- 
ern Siam  is  probably  only  a  sample  of 
the  rich  ores  in  that  same  mountain 
range  running  north  along  the  borders 
of  Burma.  The  Chinese,  the  British, 
and  the  Australians  have  exploited  the 
southern  areas.  The  Siamese  wish  the 
northern  portion  to  yield  its  riches  to 
their  own  country.  Rice  growing  has 
produced  the  bulk  of  Siamese  revenue 
and  all  the  recent  Siamese  treaties  con- 
tained clauses  intended  to  restrict  agri- 
cultural lands  to  Siamese  ownership. 

The  author  points  out  "the  bounty  of 
tropical  nature"  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  native  population  can  obtain  the 
necessities  of  life.  Thus  a  primary  urge 
to  labor  is  removed.  For  centuries  this 
has  been  so,  and  an  easy  habit  of  life 
at  slow  tempo  has  developed.  Here 
again  is  a  basic  condition  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  apply  a  Western  pattern 
to  Siamese  life. 

Miss  Thompson  is  to  my  mind  pene- 
trating and  accurate  in  her  studies  of 
this  area;  fair  and  objective  in  her  con- 
clusions. I  believe  she  would  agree  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  impatient  West- 
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<:rn  friends  to  expect  rapid  or  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  the  labor  situation 
in  Siam.  The  trend  of  Siamese  effort 
in  education  and  in  the  regulation  of 
social  problems  is  in  the  right  direction. 
They  must,  however,  proceed  at  their 
own  pace. 

LABOR  UNIONS  IN  ACTION— A  Study 
of  the  Mainsprings  of  Unionism,  by 
Jack  Barbash.  Harper.  £3.50. 

Herbert  R.  Northrup 

J  ACK  BARBASH  HAS  WRITTEN  AX  INTER- 
csting  and  informative  book  in  which 
he  attempts  —  and  largely  succeeds  — to 
tell  his  reader  what  makes  unions  click. 
Starting  off  with  a  discussion  of  unions 
in  the  American  environment,  he  dis- 
cusses how  and  why  unions  are  organ- 
ized, union  structure  and  jurisdiction, 
union  government  and  administration, 
collective  bargaining,  the  strike,  union 
political  policies  and  methods,  extrane- 
ous activities  of  unions,  union  leadership, 
and  Communist  unionism. 

The  chapters  are  uniformly  inform- 
ing and  interesting.  There  is  little,  if 
anything,  new  to  the  student  of  the 
labor  movement,  but  the  presentation 
is  fresh  and  the  book  is  well  adapted 
to  those  whose  familiarity  with  the 
labor  movement  does  not  go  beyond  the 
newspaper  headlines.  One  chapter 
which  should  have  particular  interest  to 
the  layman  tells  how  an  organizer  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  a  plant  in  a  small 
town  against  the  heavy  odds  of  fear, 
lethargy  and  downright  opposition.  The 
chapters  on  unions  in  politics  and  Com- 
munist unions  are  reasonably  well  done 
and  thoroughly  objective.  Mr.  Barbash 
seems  to  have  little  bias  and  no  axe  to 
grind,  which  in  these  days  is  no  small 
accomplishment. 

"Labor  Unions  in  Action"  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  dynamic  explanation  of 
trade  unionism  in  America.  It  succeeds 
better  than  the  average  textbook,  but  is 
itself  not  usable  as  such.  It  should, 
however,  provide  many  teachers  with  a 
book  which  will  be  valuable  and  popu- 
lar with  students  .  as  supplementary 
reading. 


New  Oracle 

(continued  from  page  365) 

scarcely    less    illusory    than    the    belief 
that  the  desire  itself  invariably  arises 
in  sound  and  enlightened  judgment. 
What  its  practitioners  call  "scientific 
polling"  has  won  greatest  prominence 
in  the  field  of  forecasting  election  re- 
turns, where  it  deals  not  so  much  with 
opinion  as  with  predetermined  intent 
to  support  one  candidate  or  another 
in  a  political  campaign.     As  this  is 
the  only  broad  field  in  which  calcula- 
tions   based    upon    the    "sampling" 
method  can  later  be  checked  against 
an   actual  full-scale   result,   the   poll- 
sters move  more  warily  here  than  in 
any  other  of  their  operations.    If  they 
fail   in   approximate   accuracy    under 
this  concrete  test,  their  more  abstruse 
and   unverifiable  findings  become  at 
once  suspect,  while  success  lends  to 
those  findings  a  reflected  aura  of  au- 
thority not  otherwise  to  be  acquired. 
Thus  their  utmost  ingenuity  is  em- 
ployed in  devising  special  techniques 
arid  safeguards  which  seem  likely  to 
ensure  favorable  results  in  this  field. 
And  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
remarkably  successful. 


N, 


EVERTHELESS,      IT     IS      HARD     TO     SEE 

how  any  importantly  useful  or  desir- 
able purpose  is  served  by  the  predic- 
tion of  election  returns.  The  claim 
that  intelligent  interest  in  candidates 
and  issues  is  thus  stimulated  may  be 
justified  in  some  degree,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  wholly  unintelligent 
"bandwagon"  type  of  interest  and  ac- 
tion is  much  more  commonly  and 
forcefully  stimulated— to  the  possible 
extent  of  helping  materially  in  bring- 
ing about  the  results  predicted. 

In  briefest  critical  summary,  the  op- 
inion poll  depends  for  the  validity  and 
value  of  its  findings  upon  basic  as- 
sumptions that  in  themselves  are  far 
from  valid.  Most  of  its  claims  to 
positive  utility  rest  upon  the  erron- 
eous belief  that  opinion  per  se  is  nec- 
essarily both  rational  and  informed, 
for  the  most  part  equivalent  to  actual 
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knowledge  and  intelligent  conviction. 
It  fosters  a  common  but  dangerous 
delusion  that  any  question  of  general 
public  concern,  involving  whatever 
complexity  of  factual  and  emotional 
considerations,  can  be  usefully  an- 
swered by  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no,"  and 
that  the  mere  multiplication  of  such 
answers  from  an  individual  to  a 
group  basis  imparts  some  sort  of  spe- 
cial sanctity  to  the  result.  It  fortifies 
the  instinctive  "herd"  tendencies  of 
conformity  and  conventionality,  the 
fear  or  distrust  of  social  and  political 
innovation,  and  so  makes  for  a  popu- 
lar sheep-like  acquiescence  in  the 
status  quo.  It  encourages  elected  of- 
ficials to  "play  safe"  and  "give  the 
public  what  it  wants,"  rather  than  to 
offer  the  bold  and  independent  leader- 
ship essential  to  progressive  democ- 
racy. It  impairs  the  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  good  govern- 
ment by  providing  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  substitute. 


T, 


HUS  THE  OPINION  POLL  IS  NOT  ONLY 

and     instrument     of     dubious     vali- 
dity,   but   one    which    in    the    main 
tends    to    weaken    rather    than    to 
strengthen   the  democratic   processes. 
At  the  same  time,  moreover,  it  ef- 
fectively   assists    in   discrediting    and 
retarding  the  long-range  force  which 
more  than  any  other  has  led  to  social 
and  political  progress  in  the  past,  and 
which  (short  of  universal  conversion 
perhaps     to     Christian     ethics)      is 
most  likely  to  lead  to  such  progress 
in  the  future.    That  force  is  creative 
intelligence — the  rare  individual  power 
of  free  and  disinterested  thought,  of 
deep  and  enlightened  understanding, 
distilled   from    knowledge,    intuition, 
and  experience.  As  Dr.  James  Harvey 
Robinson  has  emphasized,  this  "in  its 
various  forms  and  activities  is  what 
makes  man.    Were  it  not  for  its  slow, 
painful,    and   constantly    discouraged 
operations    through    the    ages,    man 
would  be  no  more  than  a  species  of 
primate  living  on  seeds,  fruit,  roots, 
and  uncooked  flesh,  and  wandering 
naked  through  the  woods  and  over 
the     plains     like     a     chimpanzee." 
However  temporarity  obscured  by 
the  specious  authority  of  mass  opin- 
ion, in  the  ever  increasing  growth  and 
deepening  difusion  of  creative  intelli- 
gence lies  our  best  hope  for  attaining 
that  true  democracy,  defined  as  "the 
progress  of  all  through  all,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest." 

SURVEY     GRAPHIC 


SITUATION  WANTED 


PSYCHOLOGIST.  Man.  Ph.D.  Ten  years 
experience  psychometry,  educational  and  voca- 
tional testing1  and  guidance ;  director  psy- 
chological clinic;  director  rehabilitation  center 
for  handicapped.  Desires  position  with  agency, 
institution,  hospital,  or  school  system  in  East- 
ern metropolitan  center.  8792  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

DIRECTOR,  small  community  center,  housing 
project ;  part  time  evenings ;  experienced, 
college  graduate.  Fred  L.  Lavanburg  Homes, 
132  Baruch  Place,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

CASEWORKERS— Openings  for  professionally 
trained  persons  with  or  without  experience  to 
carry  general  family  case  load.  Position  can 
be  developed  around  special  interests  and 
ability  in  an  agency  that  is  expanding  its 
services  to  meet  the  social  needs  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  rapidly  developing  city.  Chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  work  in  a  community 
in  which  social  services  are  being  integrated 
through  careful  social  planning.  Membership 
in  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
good  working  conditions,  written  pei  sormel 
practices  and  supervision,  provision  for  at- 
tendance at  conferences  and  institutes.  Ex- 
tetiMon  cour.-es  available.  Salary  dependent  on 
training  and  experience.  Minimum  $2400. 
Family  Service  Association,  116-A  West  Kirk 
Avenue,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

CASEWORKERS  AND  SUPERVISOR  profes- 
sionally qualified,  for  agency  caring  for  chil- 
dren m  foster  homes  and  in  cottage  type  in- 
stitution. Workers  needed  for  foster  home  and 
adoption  work  and  for  direct  work  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  in  cottages  under 
psychiatric  consultation ;  also  experienced 
worker  to  supervise  part  time.  Write  The 
Children's  Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven  14,  Conn. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  I'edi- 
atric  Psychiatric  Clinic.  Graduate  from  ac- 
credited School  of  Social  Work  with  a 
psychiatric  major.  In  lieu  of  this  must  be 
eligible  for  AAPSW  on  basis  of  experience. 
Personal  analysis  required.  Psychiatric  family 
or  medical  case  work  background  acceptable. 
Salary  $3100-$3300.  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, The  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

CASE  WORKERS  (two)  for  undenominational 
private  multiple  service  agency ;  salary  range 
up  to  $3,300  depending  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Child  and  Family  Agency,  1035 
Superior  Street,  Toledo  11,  Ohio. 

CASE  WORKER  for  Jewish  Family  Service. 
Also  for  Refugee  Resettlement  Program.  Grad- 
uate training  required.  Applications  invited 
from  summer  graduates.  Salary  range  $3,300 
to  $4,800;  starting  salary  dependent  on  train- 
ing and  experience.  8796  Survey. 

CASEWORKER" 


Id  Welfare  Department  of 

Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  has 
opening  for  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced worker.  Present  salary  range  $2400  to 
$3400  depending  upon  experience.  This  is  in 
the  process  of  revision.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude gtudent  supervision  and  special  assign- 
ment?. 8769  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

Display SOe      per     line 

>iin-ilinphiT  ....  lOe  per  word 
Minimum  Charge  .  S2.OO  per  insertion 
Discounts  .  .  1O%  on  six  insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 
Survey    Graphic 
112   E.    19th   Street  New  York  3     i 


HELP  WANTED,  Male  or  Female.  M.  S.  in 
Group  Social  Work,  to  direct  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  in  mountain-states  city.  Salary 
$5,000  yearly  to  start.  Excellent  opportunities 
for  advancement.  8798  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. ;  M.S.  degree  required; 
salary  range  $2950-$4175;  appointment  within 
range,  depending  on  experience.  Promotion 
opportunities.  Knowledge  of  German  or  Yid- 
dish desirable.  Write  or  telephone  United 
Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  IS  Park 
Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  CO  7-9700. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENING  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONALLY QUALIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
IN  CHILDREN'S  DIVISION  (SALARY 
$3708-$3924)  AND  CASE  WORKERS  IN 
FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  DIVISIONS 
($2700-$3924).  APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DI- 
RECTOR, 995  MARKET  STREET,  SAN 
FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR:  Male  or  female.  "Mini- 
mum requirements  include  MSS  from  accred- 
ited school  with  previous  supervisory  experi- 
ence in  agency  handling  family  or  children's 
casework  program.  Salary  up  to  $4,200.  Chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Family  &  Children's 
Service,  602  South  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

CASEWORKER,  graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work,  psychiatric  field  work 
preferred.  New  agency  with  good  standards. 
Salary  range  $3,000  to  $3,600.  Family  Service 
Agency  of  Greater  Bakersfield,  2504  M  Street, 
Bakersfield,  California. 

WORKER  WANTED:— Trained  case  worker, 
man  or  woman,  interested  in  direct  case  work 
treatment  of  dependent  children  in  small  insti- 
tution. Opportunity  to  share  in  developing 
program.  Experience  preferred ;  personal  sta- 
bility, basic  professional  capacity  paramount. 
Sound  personnel  practices.  Write  Helen 
Waters.  Case  Work  Supervisor,  Jones  Homes, 
3518  W.  25th  Street,  Cleveland  9,  Ohio. 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS— Female,  for  Ju- 
venile Court  with  highest  case-work  stand- 
ards. Qualifications :  School  of  Social  Work 
graduate,  experience  desirable,  not  essential. 
Also,  one  opening  for  apprentice.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  complete  Master's  De- 
gree. Apply  Juvenile  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
stating  qualifications  and  experience. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK 
for  Jewish  Family  Service  Program.  Two 
year  graduate  training  with  demonstrated 
competence  in  supervisory  process  required. 
Salary  range,  $4,550  to  $5,750;  appointment 
within  range  depending  on  experience.  8797 
Survey. 

CASEWORKER — Professionally  trained  worker 
wanted  for  Jewish  Agency  in  large  eastern 
city.  Present  salary  range  of  $2400  to  $3400. 
Starting  salary  will  depend  upon  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  8770  Survey. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  of  Children's  Services 
in  joint  family  and  children's  agency.  Quali- 
fications: graduation  from  social  work  school 
plus  four  years  experience,  preferably  in 
child  placement.  Child  and  Family  Agency, 
1035  Superior  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Wendell 
F.  Johnson,  Director. 


POSITION  OPEN   IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $322.00-$352.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 

which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised 

field   work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must  have  been  in  child  welfare, 

1  year  in  public  assistance  and   1   year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

CHILD   WELFARE  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $294.00-$324.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1   year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 

which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory 

field    work    in    child    and    family    welfare. 

Experience:   1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  in  child   welfare. 

For  application  blanks  and  information  write  via  air  mail,  supplying  minimum  qualifications  to 

ALASKA     DEPARTMENT     OF     PUBLIC     WELFARE 

Box    2781  Juneau,    Alaska 


Read  GROUP  HEALTH,  the  magazine  of  Co- 
operative Medicine.  Bi-monthly,  2  years  $1.00. 
In  the  July-August  issue:  T.  R.  Ellerbe  on 
Abuses  in  the  Administration  of  the  Hospital 
Construction  Act;  Wendell  Berge  on  Conspir- 
acies Against  Health;  How  Blue  Cross  Has 
Been  Used  to  Block  Cooperatives ;  New  De- 
velopments in  Voluntary  Health  Plans. 
180  North  Snelling,  St.  Paul  E4,  Minn. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and  HARD-lu- 
FIND  books  ttuy- 
plied;  also  Kenealogles,  Incomplete  sets  completed, 
magazine  back  numbers  supplied,  etc.  All  subjects, 
all  languages.  Send  us  your  list  of  book-wants — 
no  obligation.  We  report  quickly.  Lowest  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  publishers' 
prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY   SERVICE 

117   West  48th   Street   Dept.   G.   New   York   19.    N.   Y. 

P.S.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 

Send  us   your   list. 


I 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in. 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  YEAR  MARRIAGE  LAW 
Proposed  in  C.  W.  Amlin's  "Till  Death  Do  Us 
Part."  (Introd.  C.  Me  Williams;  Recom.  H.  E. 
Barnes).  Sales  rights  withdrawn  from  Win. 
Frederick  Press.  Now  sold  $1  by  Camden 
House,  2026  Camden,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept  SV 

Cambridge  38,   Mass. 

BOOK  PLATES 


FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK- 
PLATES, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
handmade  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica 
original  Virginia  antique.  Long  reed  stem 
combined  with  porous  clay  bowl  saturated 
with  honey  before  kilning  gives  delightful 
smoking  enjoyment.  Postage  prepaid.  PAMP- 
LIN  PIPE  CO.,  Box  100,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  JOHN  EDGAR  THOMSON  FOUNDA- 
TION,  3818  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pennsylvania,  anticipates  a  few  vacancies.  The 
Foundation  assists  in  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  daughters  of  railroad  workers  who 
have  been  killed  or  who  have  died  in  railroad 
service. 


-NEW  HARPER  BOOKS- 

for  Survey  Readers 
RESOLVING  SOCIAL  CONFLICTS 

By  Kurt  Lewin.  Edited  by  Gertrud  Weiss  Lewin.  Foreword  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  ".  .  .  the  essence  of  Lewin's 
pioneering  work  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  There  is  something  in  this  book  for  every  discerning  reader." — 
George  D.  Sioddard,  President,  University  of  Illinois.  This  study  into  the  nature  of  group  conflict  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  novel  and  stimulating  contributions  to  creative  social  theory  to  be  published  in  some  years.  A  post- 
humous collection  of  writings  by  one  of  this  generation's  most  original  social  psychologists,  it  centers  on  the 
problems  of  the  impact  of  culture  on  group  living,  and  on  the  tensions  which  obtain  among  various  contemporary 
groups.  In  penetrating  underlying  causes,  it  suggests  bridges  to  better  understanding  and  offers  a  new  basis  for 
resolving  social  conflict.  $3.50 

AMERICAN  ARBITRATION 

Its  History,  Functions  and  Achievements 

By  Frances  Kellor,  First  Vice  President,  American  Arbitration  Association.  Foreword  by  James  R.  Angell. 
"This  highly  important  volume  supplies  a  need  in  the  literature  of  arbitration  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  urgent." — From  the  Foreword.  A  definitive  account  of  the  arbitration  movement,  this  book  gives  tes- 
timony of  the  value  of  arbitration  as  an  alternative  to  expensive  litigation  for  settling  a  wide  variety  of  disputes. 
Here  are  case  histories  from  thousands  of  civil,  commercial,  labor  and  other  disputes  to  which  arbitration 
has  been  successfully  applied.  Everyone  in  search  of  peaceful  methods  for  adjusting  group  differences  will 
find  this  record  of  achievement  an  encouraging  guide  and  an  indispensable  reference.  $3.00 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FOR  AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY 

Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Higher  Education 

".  .  .  an  epochal  report.  Its  analyses  and  proposals  for  action  will  be  subjects  for  sharp,  helpful,  country- 
wide discussion  for  a  long  time."— Edward  C.  Elliott,  in  JOURNAL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  ".  .  .  may 
well  become  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  this  country. "—NEW  YORK  TIMES.  A 
group  of  nationally  eminent  educators  and  laymen  here  present  the  results  of  an  extended  study  of  the  fu- 
ture place  of  the  colleges  in  our  national  education  program.  Required  reading  for  every  friend  of  higher 
education  in  America.  $3.75 

HOW  TO  THINK  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

By  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet.  Dr.  Joshua  Loth  Liebman  said  of  this  book:  "A  most  impressive  contribution 
to  sanity  and  perspective  for  our  troubled  age  ...  should  be  read  by  multitudes  of  Americans  for  the 
blessed  clarity  this  work  will  give  them."  Here  is  a  heartening  approach  to  ways  in  which  the  individual 
can,  through  self-examination,  adjust  himself  to  a  perplexing  and  changing  world.  $3.00 

SURVIVAL  OR  SUICIDE 

A  Summons  to  Young  and  Old 

to  Build  a  United,  Peaceful  World 

By   Harry   H.    Moore      and    others.    "Mr.    Moore    deserves  the  gratitude  of  all   Americans   for  bringing  to- 
gether this  penetrating  series  of  essays  on   the  greatest    question   of   our  time — -the   preservation   of   peace."- 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  Public  Affairs  Committee.     This    popularly   written   volume   at   once   clarifies   the   nature 
of  the  present  international  crisis  and  describes  the  alternatives   for   its   solution.      This  book   tells   you  what 
you  can  do  to  work  vigorously  toward  peace.  $2.00 

At  your  bookstore,  or  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS  •  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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What 

EVERY  READER 

Knows 

As  a  reader  of  Survey  Graphic,  you  know  that  we  bring 
down  to  manageable  factors  those  shadows  called  social 
and  economic  problems. 

We  appraise  what's  in  process,  what  drags,  what  pushes 
out — now  in  the  field  of  general  welfare,  now  in  health, 
now  in  that  of  industrial  relations,  conservation,  education, 
race  relations,  civil  liberties. 

We  get  to  the  heart  of  controversial  situations,  venti- 
late them,  and  spread  the  challenge  of  criticism  and  pro- 
posal. 

You  realize,  of  course,  such  work  means  searching  out 
creative  developments  in  their  inception.  Sometimes  it 
means  handling  them  from  six  months  to  six  years  before 
they  arouse  popular  interest.  Always  it  means  getting  be- 
neath conflicting  surface  opinions  to  realities. 

David  Cushman  Coyle,  author  of  "The  American  Way," 
calls  Survey  Graphic  the  "authentic  and  readable  current 
source  of  American  social  facts." 

To  keep  ahead  of  the  procession — read  every  issue! 
Annual  Subscription  Price:  $4 
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MORE  THAN  200,000 


TELEPHONE  EMPLOYEES 


ARE  BUYING  TELEPHONE  STOCK 


J.HEY  work  for  the  Telephone  Company 
and  they  are  buying  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  stock  through 
regular  payments  out  of  wages  —  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  special  company  offer. 

They  are  your  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  telephone  business  —  home  town  folks 
who  may  live  right  next  door  or  across  the 
street.  You'll  find  them  in  countless  cities, 


towns  and  rural  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  acquiring  a  stake 
in  the  business. 

These  men  and  women  employees  are 
part  of  the  capitalists  —  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  from  all  walks  of  life  — 
whose  savings  make  it  possible  for  America 
to  have  the  finest  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47  Beaver 
Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded  in  1913 
for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  59  divisions  un- 
der which  local  units  operate.  Raises  funds  an- 
nually to  support  cancer  research,  education  of 
the  public  and  physicians,  improvement  of  stand- 
ards of  cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Field 
Army  has  a  service  program  organized  by  divi- 
sions in  which  more  than  a  million  volunteers 
participate.  Educational  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Society's  divisions  and  local 
units. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Represents  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  relief  and  social  welfare  services  on 
a  non-sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  include 
CLOTHING  and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION, 
REHABILITATION  and  SELF-HELP  PROJ- 
ECTS :  in  Japan,  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Poland,  France,  Finland  and  Italy;  MEDICAL 
WORK,  DRUG  TRANSPORT  and  REHA- 
BILITATION: in  China  and  India;  REFU- 
GEE AID;  in -United  States  and  abroad;  RACE 
RELATIONS:  improvement  of  housing  and  em- 
pidyment  for  Negroes,  college  lectureships;  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS:  housing  projects 
and  consultative  services  to  management  and 
labor;  VOLUNTEER  WORK  CAMPS:  for 
college  and  high  school  students,  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe ;  I NTERNA- 
TIONAL  RELATIONS:  over  300  conferences 
and  institutes  to  promote  study  of  religious  and 
economic  bases  for  peace,  student  study  groups 
for  peace  education  on  college  campuses,  semi- 
nars for  foreign  and  American  students. 


THE       AMERICAN       NATIONAL       RED       CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area  offices  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There 


Disaster  Services,  Medical  Services,  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Program,  Nursing  Services,  Nu- 
trition Service,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety  and 
Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer  Services,  Amer- 
ican Junior  Red  Cross,  and  College  Activities. 


AMERICAN         PARENTS        COMMITTEE,         INC., 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17",  N.  Y,  and 
132  Third  Street,  S.E.,  Washington  3,  D.  C. 
To  (1)  assemble,  study  and  disseminate  nation- 
wide information  on  the  health,  welfare  and 
educational  needs  of  American  children,  and  (2) 
to  support,  through  special  subcommittees,  fed- 
eral legislation  "to  get  a  better  deal  for  chil- 
dren from  Uncle  Sam,"  and  (3)  to  assist  local 
parents  groups  to  work  for  better  conditions  for 
children.  1948  Legislative  Objectives:  (a)  The 
National  School  Health  Services  Bill;  (b)  Ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program;  (c)  Participation  in  the  effort 
for  federal  aid  for  education;  (d)  Bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  "forgotten  children"  in  migrant 
farm-worker  families.  Chairman:  George  J. 
Hecht,  Publisher,  Parents'  Magazine.  Vice 
Chairmen:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  au- 
thor and  educator ;  Dr.  Henry  Noble  Mac- 
Cracken,  former  President,  Vassar  College;  and 
Walt  Disney,  Motion  Picture  Producer ;  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  President,  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Washington  Director:  Mrs.  Dorothy  \V. 
Thompson,  Publications;  How  to  Organize  a 
Local  Parents  Committee  (free);  APC  Bulletin 
on  Federal  Legislation  Affecting  the  Welfare  of 
the  Nation's  Children  ( free  to  contributors) ; 
Suggested  Community  Activities  for  Local  Par- 
ents Croups  (.25c) ;  Fund  Raising  Suggestions 
for  Parents  Groups  (25c). 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.  United 
States  and  Canada,  1347  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania.  To  pro- 
mote Big  Brother  work  by  disseminating  infor- 
mation as  to  its  proper  functions  and  scope;  by 
assisting  its  member  organizations  in  each  of 
their  local  fields;  by  giving  assistance  and  guid- 
ance to  new  groups  wishing  to  organize  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  Big  Brother  membership  in 
the  National  body  which  is  composed  of  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big 
Brother  organizations. 


B'NAI  B'RITH,  oldest  and  largest  national  Jewish 
service  and  fraternal  organization  whose  pro- 
gram embraces  manifold  activities  in  post-war 
service,  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war  relief, 
education,  community  and  social  service,  inter- 
faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish  rights  and 
philanthropy.  Membership  325,000  including 
women's  auxiliaries  and  junior  units— 1003  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COUNCIL  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTION  of  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches,  289  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  10,  N.  Y.  An  agency  for  re- 
search, education  and  action  on  economic,  racial 
and  international  affairs.  Publishes  monthly 
Social  Action  magazine,  which  gives  authorita- 
tive treatment  of  social  issues  by  competent 
authors;  now  includes  the  Washington  Report, 
an  interpretation  of  national  legislation.  Editor, 
Prof.  Liston  Pope,  Yale  Divinity  School.  ($1.50 
for  year's  subscription  of  10  issues;  $2.00  for 
14  issues.) 


THE     GIRL'S     FRIENDLY     SOCIETY     U.     S.     A., 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Week-day,  group- work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  12;  members,  13  to  21), 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Executive 
Secretary,  Helen  Gibson  Hogue. 


GIRL    SCOUTS    OF    THE    U.    S.    A.  National 

Headquarters,  155  E.  44  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  Inc. 
1915.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Hon.  Pres. ; 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Dudley 
H.  Mills,  Sec'y;  Mrs.  Paul  Rittenhouse,  Natl. 
Dir.  Affiliated  with  the  World  Assn.  of  Girl 
Guides  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.  offers  a  program  of  citizenship  activities 
and  community  service  in  fields  of  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the  arts 
and  future  vocations.  Training  is  provided  to 
qualify  leaders  to  work  with  girls  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  organization. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37, 
111.  To  aid  in  improving  municipal  adminis- 
tration (1)  annually  issues  the  Municipal  Year 
Book,  the  authoritative  resume  of  activities  and 
statistical  data  of  American  Cities,  (2)  publishes 
P-ublic  Management,  a  monthly  journal  or.  local 
government  administration,  (3)  conducts  Man- 
agement Information  Service  for  Cities  on  a 
fee  basis,  (4)  issues  special  reports  such  as 
Municipal  Public  Relations,  Police  and  Minority 
Gr&ups,  etc.,  (5)  provides  a  series  of  eight 
practical  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  a  complete  list  of 
publications  and  a  catalogue  on  training. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE.  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  A  private  non- 
profit organization  established  in  1904.  Makes 
studies  of  child  labor  and  related  educational 
problems;  cooperates  in  improving  state  laws; 
supports  federal  measures  for  protection,  health 
and  education  of  youth.  Yearly  membership, 
including  monthly  bulletin  The  American  Child 
and  other  publications,  from  $2.00. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCATION  ON 
ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  division  of  The  Yale 
Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization  es- 
tablished in  1944,  to  and  in  the  education  of 
the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism. 
It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  contro- 
versy. It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature.  It 
organizes  citizen's  committees  in  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors  and  guides 
these  local  committees  in  programs  of  education 
and  action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes  and 
establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention  of  alco- 
holism through  education  and  rehabilitation. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in  Survey 
Graphic  four  times  a  year  including 
special  numbers.  Its  columns  are  open 
to  social  action  groups  organized  to 
promote  good  government,  better  edu- 
cation, city  planning  and  housing,  im- 
proved industrial  and  labor  relations 
the  safeguarding  of  civil  liberties,  land 
conservation,  study  of  the  Arts — eco- 
nomic and  social  planning  in  their 
if  ides  t  aspirations.  Rates  are  modest— 
Let  the  Advertising  Department  tell 
you  about  them  ! 


NATIONAL      COUNCIL      OF      JEWISH      WOMEN, 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  FIFTY- 
FOUR  YEARS  SERVICE  TO  FAITH  AND 
HUMANITY,  through:— SOCIAL  WELFARE 
— Mental  hygiene  program;  Council  houses  and 
clubs,  nurseries;  clinics;  camps,  work  with  the 
aged  and  handicapped;  scholarships.  OVER- 
SEAS SERVICES— Operation  of  homes  for 
unattached  girls  and  young  women  in  Paris  and 
Athens;  scholarship  grants  at  American  Uni- 
versities for  study  in  social  welfare,  public 
health,  nutrition,  nursing  to  qualified  European 
women  for  work  in  their  own  countries  EDU- 
CATION AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— Contem- 
porary Jewish  Affairs,  international  relations 
and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study  groups 
under  National  direction  keep  Jewish  women 
throughout  country  alert  to  vital  current  issues 
Through  local  Sections,  SERVICE  TO  FOR- 
EIGN Born— Immigration  aid,  port  and  dock 
work,  naturalization  aid,  Americanization  classes, 
location  of  relatives.  215  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States- — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  70,000  Senior  members. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization  pledged  to 
lead,  direct  and  unify  the  fight  against  infantile 
paralysis.  Through  2,737  Chapters  serving 
every  county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the 
best  available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or  re- 
ligion, and  furnishes  immediate  "aid  to  epidemic 
areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  appropriating 
funds  to  recognized  research  institutions,  it 
supports  scientific  investigation  into  the  cause, 
prevention  and  cure  of  poliomyelitis.  In  addi- 
tion, it  finances  the  training  of  polio  specialists 
and  maintains  a  program  of  information  and 
education  to  acquaint  the  public  with  facts  about 
the  disease.  Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy," 
its  funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during  the 
annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL        INFORMATION        BUREAU.        INC., 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  Bureau  established  in  1918,  to  im- 
prove standards  in  the  field  of  philanthropy, 
national  and  international,  and  to  advise  con- 
tributors in  their  giving.  Some  600  different 
philanthropic  agencies  are  inquired  about  an- 
nually. The  Bureau  investigates  agencies  and 
reports  whether  eleven  essential  standards  as  to 
reliability  and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau 
members  who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential  re- 
ports include  individuals,  corporations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  some  570  local  community 
chests  and  councils  and  40  foundations.  Pub- 
lishes annually,  "Giver's  Guide  to  National 
Philanthropy,"  price  lOc,  and  periodic  news- 
letters to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Melcher,  Executive 
Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street,  Room  510,  New 
York  5,  is  the  professional  organization  for 
counselors  and  others  engaged  and  interested  in 
vocational  guidance  and  the  publishers  of  OC- 
CUPATIONS, the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC..  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
MUrray  Hill  5-9720.  Activities:— Collects  in- 
formation  about  correctional  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  correctional  methods  and 
standards.  Aids  released  prisoners  in  their 
problems  of  readjustment  by  securing  employ- 
ment and  giving  such  other  assistance  as  they 
may  require.  Austin  H.  MacCormick,  Exec. 
Dir.  Robt.  R.  Hannum,  Dir.  of  Vocational 
Placement. 


SAVE      THE      CHILDREN      FEDERATION,      INC., 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. — 
A  non-profit  organization  formed  in  1932  to  as- 
sist children  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 
American  program,  operating  in  the  United 
States  through  135  county  committees  in  dis- 
advantaged  areas  of  eight  states,  includes  wide 
range  of  activities  to  improve  health  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  children,  many  in 
schools  for  which  SCF  obtains  sponsors.  Over- 
seas program  includes  school  and  child  sponsor- 
ships in  Austria,  Finland,  France,  Greece  and 
Holland  and  furnishing  layettes  as  fuiuU  are 
available:  operates  abroad  in  cooperation  with 
sister  affiliates  of  International  Union  for  Child 
Welfare  under  American  suj>ervision.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  and 
commodities. 
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Among  Ourselves 

A  peril  even  more  immediate  and  more 
devastating  than  the  atom  bomb  is 
underscored  by  two  writers  in  this  issue. 
Richard  L.  Newberger  points  to  the  de- 
struction of  invaluable  natural  resources  in 
his  native  Northwest,  and  its  disastrous 
consequences.  And  David  Cushman  Coyle, 
engineer  and  social  scientist,  in  his  review 
of  William  Vogt's  "Road  to  Survival  . 
(page  402)  defines  the  grim  alternatives 
humanity  confronts  because,  through  ignor- 
ance, shortsightedness,  selfishness,  we  fail 
to  bring  birthrates  and  food  production 
into  balance. 

Still  another  aspect  of  conservation  is 
brought  out  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Oliver  E.  Barthel,  Detroit.  This  dis- 
tinguished engineer  and  inventor  wrote: 

"In  the  July  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  the 
reader  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  along  with  all 
of  our  conservation  organizations,  over- 
looked the  most  'important  aspect  of  de- 
nuding the  land  of  trees  by  our  wasteful 
methods  that  so  completely  ignore  human 
welfare.  The  greatest  damage  resulting 
from  forest  destruction  is  that  it  reduces 
by  that  much  nature's  way  of  maintaining 
pure  air.  Nature's  great  secret  of  making 
air  fresh,  invigorating,  and  odor  free  is 
that  living  plants  and  trees  give  off  a  num- 
ber of  aromatic  and  other  substances  in 
very  small  quantities  which  counteract  the 
odors  of  decay.  Among  these  substances 
is  chlorophyll,  the  active  agent  which  con- 
verts the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun  into 
the  substances  necessary  for  plant  life. 

"The  whole  of  human  existence  is  based 
upon  this  link  between  the  sun  and  life. 
Thus  our  forests  are  nature's  air  condition- 
ing system  that  automatically  functions 
better  than  any  man-made  mechanical  sys- 
tem possibly  could.  If  we  desire  to  main- 
tain thei  national  health,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  do  not  disturb  the 
balance  of  nature  by  destructive  deforesta- 
tion methods." 

RoSIKA      SCHWIMMER,      KNOWN      TO      LOVERS 

of  freedom  everywhere  as  a  tireless  cru- 
sader for  human  rights,  died  in  New 
York  City  on  August  3,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Mine.  Schwimmer,  for  nearly  two 
decades  a  stateless  exile,  was  a  militant 
pacifist,  a  pioneer  advocate  of  world  gov- 
ernment, and  one  of  the  leading  candidates 
for  the  1948  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  She  was 
herself  one  of  the  notable  victims  of 
"heresy  hunting,"  the  high  cost  of  which 
was  so  effectively  described  by  Louise  Fargo 
Brown  in  the  August  Survey  Graphic.  In 
1929,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  denied  Mine.  Schwimmer  American 
Citizenship  because  she  refused  to  promise 
to  bear  arms  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
hence  was  deemed  not  to  be  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  case 
called  forth  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  dis- 
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senting  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  He 
wrote: 

"Some  of  her  answers  might  excite  popu- 
lar prejudice,  but  if  there  is  any  principle 
of  the  Constitution  that  more  imperatively 
calls  for  attachment  than  any  other  it  is 
the  principle  of  free  thought — not  free 
thought  for  those  who  agree  with  us  but 
freedom  for  the  thought  that  we  hate.  .  .  . 
The  Quakers  have  done  their  share  to 
make  the  country  what  it  is  ...  and  .  .  . 
I  had  not  supposed  hitherto  that  we  re- 
gretted our  inablitity  to  expel  them  because 
they  believe  more  than  some  of  us  do  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

FEW  RECENT  Surrey  Graphic  ARTICLES  HAVE 
stirred  so  moving  a  response  from  its  read- 
ers as  has  "Homes  Instead  of  Hospitals" 
by  George  Kent,  a  description  of  the  sys- 
tem of  family  care  for  the  mentally  ill,  de- 
veloped at  Gheel  in  Belgium,  and  now 
spread  to  many  countries  and  to  ten  of  our 
states.  From  California,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Middle  West,  New  York, 
New  England  have  come  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  and  letters,  asking  for  further 
details,  for  the  addresses  of  institutions  or 


organizations  prepared  to  arrange  for  home 
care  for  mental  patients.  Many  of  the  let- 
ters have  included  case  stories  of  the  un- 
happiness  and  lack  of  progress  of  hospital- 
ized relatives  or  friends. 

All  these  inquiries  have  been  referred 
to  Miss  Hester  B.  Crutcher,  director  of  so- 
cial work,  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
State  Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Kent  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  her 
book,  "Foster  Home  Care  for  Mental  Pa- 
tients," (Commonweath  Fund,  1944). 


i— /VERYONE    WHO    KNOWS    OF    THE    WORK    OF 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger  in  developing  one  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  treatment  centers 
for  former  service  men  in  need  of  psy- 
chiatric care  will  read  with  regret  and  con- 
cern the  announcement  of  his  resignation 
as  manager  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  leading 
article  in  the  July  Survey  Graphic  was  a 
memorable  statement  by  Dr.  Menninger  of 
the  principles  he  has  followed  at  the  To- 
peka institution — principles  of  broad  sig- 
nificance to  the  whole  field  of  mental 
hygiene. 
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Potlatch   Forest  photo 


he   forests   on   their  way   to   hungry   sawmills.   Logs   that   will   make 
five   million   board-feet   of   lumber  jam   the   Clearwater   River   of   Idaho 
their    downstream    drive.     We    need    the    lumber,     but    too    often 


in 


a   drive   like   this  leaves  naked   land   studded   only  with   dreary  stumps. 
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"We  Have  Nothing  but  the  Earth" 

A  nation's  only  wealth  is  in  its  natural  resources;  shall  we  allow 
carelessness  and  profligacy  to  eat  away  our  national  heritage? 


ONE     OF     THE     MEMORIES      OF     MY 
youth  is  of  camping  in  a  great 
grove  of  Douglas  fir  with  Boy  Scout 
•oop   69.    The   trees   were   like   vast 
Tinthian  columns.    Many   of  them 
re  as  high  as  a  twenty  story  build- 
g.    Recently   I   went  back   to  that 
grove — or,  I  should  say,  to  where  the 
•ove  had  been.    A  lumber  company 
.d  cut  it  clear.     Only  a   wasteland 
if     stumps     remained.     The     creek 
where   we  had   fished   for   Rainbows 
was   dried   up.    The   creekbed,   how- 
ever, was  deeper,  telling  its  own  tale 
of  flash  floods  in  the  spring. 

This  was  merely  one  grove,  and 
America  and  the  world  need  lumber. 
I  supposed  I  should  not  mourn. 
But  what  of  other  groves? 
I  am  a  comparatively  young  man — 
thirty-five.  Yet  in  my  lifetime  I  have 
seen  practically  all  the  Northwest's 
virgin  forests  reduced  to  stumps,  and 
the  Northwest  is  the  last  citadel  of 
such  forests  in  the  nation.  When  I 
was  born,  Everett  on  the  northern 
reaches  of  Puget  Sound  was  the 
country's  principal  lumber  seaport. 
But  ax  and  saw  cut  out  the  woods 
behind  Everett.  The  apex  of  lumber 
shipments  gradually  slipped  south- 
ward— to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Grays  Har- 
bor. When  I  was  in  college,  my  home 
town  of  Portland  was  the  timber  capi- 
tal of  America. 

Today,  Portland  saw- 
mills rust  in  the  rain. 
The  major  lumber  sea- 
port of  the  United  States 
the  small  town  of  Cjos 
y  on  Oregon's  south- 


RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

ern  coast.  The  final  stand  of  virgin 
fir  has  thus  been  reached.  When  the 
magnificent  trees  of  the  Coos  Bay  re- 
gion have  been  fed  to  the  hungry 
maw  of  saws  and  plywood  peeleis, 
America  will  be  dependent  on  second- 
growth  timber.  The  end  is  nearly  at 
hand  for  the  forests  maturing  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  trekked  west. 

Indeed,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
years  our  reckless  destruction  of  re- 
sources has  made  a  liar  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.  Its  1940  edition 
listed  Washington  as  the  leading  lum- 
ber state.  Now  Oregon  nearly  doub- 
les Washington's  lumber  production. 
Voracious  cutting  has  reduced  Wash- 
ington to  a  poor  second. 


nothing  remains  to  lock  water  in  the 
soil.  Rain  and  snow  run  off  in  angry 
floods.  Gullies  are  gouged  and  farms 
eroded.  Topsoil  flows  to  the  sea  in 
a  tragic,  chocolate-colored  wave. 


T, 


: 


ME  FAR  WEST  HOLDS  A  GREAT  con- 
centration of  the  natural  resources 
still  belonging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  here  two  disasters  have  re- 
cently occurred,  both  the  direct  result 
of  waste  and  carelessness.  In  the  early 
spring  of  this  year  a  searing  drought 
crippled  California  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. Two  months  later  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  submerged  in  a  surg- 
ing Columbia  River  flood. 

These  twin  calamities,  so  different 
in  physical  manifestations,  stemmed 
from  a  similar  origin — soil  erosion. 
As  forests  and  meadows  disappear, 


— Richard  L.  Neuberger's  articles  are  well  known  to 
Survey  Graphic  readers.  Having  completed  his  recent 
series  on  Alaska,  he  now  turns  back  to  consideration 
of  his  native  Northwest. 
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ALIHORN1A  IS  LIQUOR  AND  WATER, 

said  a  gold  prospector  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  there  was  truth  then  in  what 
he  said.  Today,  California  still  has  a 
high  consumption  of  whiskey,  but  the 
water  is  nearly  gone.  The  state's 
water  table  a  few  decades  ago  was 
ample,  gushing,  and  clear.  Today  it 
has  virtually  dropped  out  of  sight. 
Wells  drilled  hundreds  of  feet  strike 
no  moisture  until  they  reach  the  dis- 
tant level  of  salt  water.  Orchards  die 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  because  the 
wells  irrigating  them  are  choked  with 
dust.  Los  Angeles  has  offered  a  $1,- 
000,000  reward  to  the  man  who  de- 
vises a  practical  scheme  for  distilling 
fresh  water  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Even  in  Oregon,  where  a  hundred 
inches  of  annual  rainfall  on  the  sea- 
coast  is  not  extraordinary,  the  water 
is  not  available  when  it  is  needed 
most.  Forests  used  to  permit  rain  to 
seep  slowly  and  prudently  to  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  But  now  the  forests  are 
vanishing.  "In  our  state,"  admits  the 
Roseburg  News-Review,  published  in 
the  heart  of  Oregon's  southern  fir 
belt,  "we  have  recklessly 
removed  our  tree  cover. 
Streams  and  springs 
which  once  ran  pure  cold 
water  throughout  the 
year,  now  carry  water 
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only  during  the  wet  season.  Our 
coastal  streams  flood  in  winter  and 
reach  an  extreme  low  in  summer. 
.  .  .  Soon  we,  too,  in  Oregon  will  be 
facing  California's  dilemma,  unless 
we  mend  our  ways." 

But  will  these  ways  be  mended? 
There  is  hardly  a  sign.  A  few  years 
ago  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  rushed 
up  with  thread  and  darning  needle, 
but  the  mending  equipment  was  an- 
grily pushed  aside  by  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. The  Forest  Service  wanted  a 
bill  to  regulate  cutting  on  private 
lands.  It  argued  that  if  a  man  owned 
a  piece  of  property,  he  could  not  con- 
struct an  open  sewer  upon  it  endang- 
ering community  health.  Likewise, 
the  service  contended,  a  policy  of 
"cut  out  and  get  out"  on  timber  lands 
menaced  watersheds,  scenery,  recrea- 


tion, and  wildlife.  But  the  bill  never 
saw  the  light  of  the  House  chamber, 
and  its  sponsor,  Congressman  Walter 
M.  Pierce,  himself  was  rejected  by  his 
Oregon  constituency.  The  episode  is 
an  illustration  of  what  Bernard  De- 
Voto  has  been  telling  the  nation  in 
Harper's — that  the  West  is  hastening 
its  own  ultimate  downfall  by  encour- 
aging the  looters  of  its  resources. 

Westerners  in  government  have  lent 
a  hand  to  the  process.  Ballinger  of 
Seattle  mismanaged  the  Alaskan  coal 
lands,  Fall  of  New  Mexico  corruptly 
disposed  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
fields.  It  was  an  Easterner,  Gifford 
Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  who  saved 
the  National  Forests  before  they,  too, 
were  turned  into  planks  and  shingles. 
Yet  we  may  have  a  Westerner  again 
in  the  Interior  Department,  subject  to 
intense  local  pressure  to  liquidate 
timber  and  grass  while  the  liquidat- 
ing is  good.  Political  promises  to  this 


Conservationist's    nightmare — multitudinous    oil    wells    driven    in    a    rich    field 
by  greedy  operators.  Major  oil  companies  now  space  wells  and  limit  production 
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effect    were   made   during    the    bitter 
May  primaries  in  Oregon. 

The  forest  reserves  which  Pinchot 
saved  now  feed  1,290,000  cattle  anc 
3,900,000  sheep  to  the  profit  of  22,000 
commercial  livestock  operators  bene- 
fitting  from  today's  record  meat  prices. 
They  are  not  quite  so  profitable  for 
the  American  people,  to  whom  this 
forage  belongs.  With  the  grass  gone, 
the  Tonto  Basin  in  Arizona  has 
started  to  slide.  The  Roosevelt  Reser- 
voir is  silting  up.  Foresters  want  to 
reduce  the  number  of  head  grazing 
on  public  land  -  -  rank  heresy  with 
prime  ribs  at  90  cents  a  pound. 

In  retaliation,  western  senators  and 
congressmen  have  advocated  turning 
over  forest  meadows  and  range  to  the 
states.  The  states,  if  they  do  what 
they  did  with  the  school  lands,  will 
sell  the  acreage  for  a  pittance  of  its 
value.  The  water  supply  of  millions 
of  people  will  be  imperiled,  wild  life 
will  be  starved  from  the  forests,  and 
lush  camp  grounds  will  become  dusty 
swales  of  weeds  and  manure.  Out- 
door clubs  and  such  public-spirited 
newspapers  as  Palmer  Hoyt's  Denver 
Post  may  have  this  proposal  stopped, 
but  its  legislative  sponsors  are  certain 
to  be  back  in  the  eighty-first  Congress. 

"As  a  raid  upon  public  resources, 
the  plan  to  eliminate  grazing  lands 
from  the  National  Forests  is  astound- 
ing in  its  audacity,"  says  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association.  Audacity 
long  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
livestock  industry.  Many  of  the  steers 
kept  back  from  market  in  1946,  to 
arouse  sentiment  for  a  relaxation  of 
price  controls,  actually  were  being  fat- 
tened at  that  time  on  land  belonging 
to  the  public  which  was  thus  denied 
meat.  Ranchers  also  insist  that  a  per- 
mit to  graze  stock  on  forest  meadows 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  next  buyer. 
This  gives  to  22,000  men  a  virtual 
ownership  of  acreage  which  actually 
belongs  to  all  the  American  people. 
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HERE     DO     WE     STAND     NOW?       Is 

there  a  halt  in  profligate  destruction 
of  the  resources  that  contribute  so 
importantly  to  our  national  greatness? 
On  the  contrary,  the  liquidation 
has  been  intensified.  Lumber  brings 
four  times  its  1939  price.  Grass  con- 
verted into  chops  and  steaks  is  three 
times  as  valuable  as  it  was  then.  Ply- 
wood plants  are  so  profitable  that  an 
operation  costing  $3,000,000  was  amor- 
tized in  two  years.  "Peeler  logs,"  from 
'  .«.  which  the  plywood  can  be  stripped  like 
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paper  towels  coming  off  a  kitchen  roll, 
are  of  necessity  the  oldest  fir.  Forest 
giants  are  selected  for  destruction.  In- 
ferior quality  is  left  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

But  what  about  the  "tree  farms?" 
Are  they  not  reforesting  the  North- 
west? Some  of  the  bigger  timber 
companies,  such  as  Weyerhauser  and 
Crown-Zellerbach,  are  leaving  seed 
trees.  They  are  also  planting  3,000,000 
acres  in  the  Northwest.  But  this  is  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  country's 
345,000,000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land.  Three -fourths  of  the  separate 
holdings  average  less  than  sixty-two 
acres  each.  Their  small  operators  are 
in  greater  haste  to  cut  and  run  than 
are  the  big  companies,  which  hope  to 
stay  in  business.  Moreover,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  country's  timber  is 
cut  on  farm  woodlots  in  the  form  of 
fuel,  fenceposts,  and  railroad  ties. 

More  trees  are  being  felled  today 
than  at  the  peak  of  the  war,  when 
enough  lumber  to  build  a  five-room 
bungalow  was  used  to  crate  a  fighter 
plane.  Lyle  F.  Watts,  chief  forester  of 

I  the  United  States,  contends  that  each 
year    the    nation    is   cutting   twice   as 

;  much  timber  as  it  grows.  The  Forest 
Service  sees  the  end  of  the  country's 


This  young  citrus  grove   in  a   California   valley  thrives  now  but  soil 
erosion  menaces  it  on  either  side,  dragon-like  waiting  the  final  swallow 


continental  supply  of  saw  timber  as 
coming  within  three  decades,  unless 
drastic  conservation  measures  are 
adopted  immediately.  Foremost 
among  such  measures  would  be  a  law 
forbidding  the  complete  stripping  of  a 
forest.  "A  naked  forest  ought  to  be 
as  illegal  as  a  naked  girl"  is  a  ranger 
aphorism. 


o, 


_  "THER  RESOURCES,  TOO,  FACE  DESTRUC- 
tion.  The  proven  petroleum  deposits 
in  the  country  contain  about  21,000,- 
000,000  barrels— from  which  we  are 
extracting  approximately  1,500,000,000 
barrels  a  year.  The  eventual  result  is 
obvious.  Yet  when  Paul  Raver,  the 
administrator  of  Bonneville  Dam, 
proposed  that  western,  railroads  save 
200,000,000  barrels  of  oil  annually  by 
electrifying  with  water  power,  his 
suggestion  was  barely  considered. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  War  In- 
vestigating Committee  reported,  "We 
cannot  oil  another  war."  Perhaps  we 
won't  have  to  try,  but  even  so,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  warns 
that  "new  oil  discoveries  have  not 
kept  pace  with  withdrawals,  even  on 
a  basis  of  peacetime  consumption." 


Iron  is  another  problem,  though  the 
United  States  has  almost  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  low  grade  iron  ore.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  ore  is  inferior  and 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  ground. 
Americans  should  remember  that  it 
was  high  grade,  easily  accessible  ore 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  nation 
to  boost  its  steel  production  to  100,- 
000,000  tons  a  year. 

Soon  our  high  grade  ore  will  be 
running  out.  The  fabulous  Mesabi 
Range  of  Minnesota  will  not  endure 
forever.  Continuation  of  the  wartime 
rate  of  consumption  would  exhaust 
the  deposit  in  eight  years.  When  we 
produced  100,000,000  tons  of  steel  for 
tanks  and  battleships,  65  percent  of 
that  came  directly  from  Mesabi  ore. 
In  the  ninety  years  since  ore-bearing 
boats  first  plied  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Mesabi  district  has  produced  2,100,- 
000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  Only  1,250,- 
000,000  tons  remain,  according  to  the 
Minnesota  State  Tax  Commission. 

When  the  Mesabi  Range  has  been 
gutted,  we  still  have  left  many  de- 
posits of  inferior  and  less  accessible 
ore.  But  this  will  mean  more  ex- 
pensive steel,  sharply  reduced  produc- 
tion, and  greater  demands  on  man- 
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power.  The  living  standards  of  us  all 
will  sag. 

In  his  book  "Five  Cities"  George  R. 
Leighton  has  written,  "We  have 
nothing  but  the  earth,  and  at  last  there 
is  always  a  shore  where  the  restless 
and  disinherited  must  halt."  We 
have  abused  the  earth,  eroded  it, 
washed  it  away,  exhausted  it,  and 
left  it  to  dissolve  into  dust. 


M 


.  ORE    THAN    $30,000,000    WORTH    OF 

topsoil  was  sluiced  into  the  ocean  by 
the  floods  of  this  past  summer  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Yet  the  crest 
could  have  been  knocked  off  this  del- 
uge by  the  proposed  Hell's  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River,  main  tribu- 
tary of  the  Columbia.  The  dam  has 
not  been  built  because  the  Army  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  In- 
terior are  engaged  in  an  angry  juris- 
dictional  row  over  which  should  build 
it.  Holsteins  never  again  may  graze 
in  the  lush  Woodland  dairy  region 
far  downstream,  because  tons  of  river 
silt  have  smothered  pastures.  Had 
bureaucratic  differences  been  resolved, 
this  tragedy  would  not  have  occurred. 

Resources  we  have  been  given  in 
abundance,  but  we  have  not  learned 
how  to  use  them.  On  May  1,  of  this 
year,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
measured  snow  cushions  in  the 
Northwest's  mountain  passes, 
warned  of  certain  floods  ahead. 
Other  agencies  took  no  precau- 
tions. Three  weeks  later  farm- 
houses were  floating  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  some  of  the  finest  soil 
in  America  was  merely  color- 
ing matter  in  glacial  water.  On 
May  30,  a  dirty  torrent  fell  on 
the  homes  of  5,000  low  income 
families  in  the  Vanport  hous- 
ing project.  The  May  first 
warning  had  not  been  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on. 
Indeed,  early  on  the  morning 
of  May  30  the  Portland  Hous- 
ing Authority  had  shoved  un- 
der Vanport  doorsills  circulars 
insisting  there  was  no  danger. 

Nature's  mechanics  are  sub- 
tle.  Resources   are   linked   to- 

An  enduring  value  of  the  National 
Forests  is  their  use  as  recreation 
land,  for  long  vacations  or  brief 
outings  such  as  this  picnic  near 
Mount  St.  Helens  in  Columbia 
National  Forest 


gether  inextricably.  Destroy  forests 
and  chew  off  grass,  and  the  water 
table  will  drop.  Farmers  will  need 
more  kilowatts  to  pump  water  from 
wells,  but  less  kilowatts  will  be  avail- 
able because  rivers  are  dwindling. 
The  first  farmers  on  the  plains  discov- 
ered all  this  interlinking  long  ago. 
They  killed  off  the  coyotes  which 
were  preying  on  poultry.  With  the 
control  of  claw  and  fang  gone,  jack 
rabbits  multiplied  inordinately.  The 
farmers  found  they  had  traded  their 
flocks  for  their  gardens,  which  the 
rabbits  proceeded  to  destroy. 

Though  most  of  us  send  for  a  doc- 
tor when  we  are  sick,  as  a  nation  we 
seldom  shore  up  our  resources  until 
they  are  almost  beyond  resuscitation. 
Our  countless  millions  of  buffalo  were 
down  to  5,000  before  the  govern- 
ment moved  to  protect  them. 

Our  view  is  blocked  by  commercial 
values,  in  themselves  often  distortedly 
estimated.  The  commercial  value  of  a 
forest  is  reckoned  only  by  its  poten- 
tial lumber — how  much  will  it  bring 
sawed  into  beams  and  planks?  Yet 
perhaps  the  forest  is  worth  far  more 
as  a  living  entity.  Cities  using  water 
which  flows  off  cleared  land  spend 
$27  for  each  million  gallons  to  treat 
the  drinking  supply.  Purification  of 
water  originating  in  a  forest  cover 
costs  only  $8.50  a  million  gallons. 

Occasionally  we  do  learn  —  but 
we  are  lamentably  slow. 

There  has  not  been  a  major  flood 
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in  the  Tennessee  Valley  since  the 
TVA  completed  its  project  for  har- 
nessing the  Tennessee  River.  In  Cal- 
ifornia's Central  Valley,  water  will 
soon  be  diverted  500  miles  to  the  arid 
San  Joaquin  region  from  Shasta 
Dam.  Already  in  Washington's  In- 
land Empire,  Grand  Coulee  Dam  has 
commenced  the  irrigation  of  1,029,000 
acres.  Reclamation  engineers  are 
studying  a  proposal  to  pump  and 
coast  the  icy  reaches  of  the  Columbia 
River  all  the  way  to  southern  Califor- 
nia. *  The  scheme  would  cost  $2,000,- 
000,000,  but  it  would  enable  Los  An- 
geles to  become  a  larger  community 
than  New  York  or  London. 


IRRIGATION  is  AN  EFFECTIVE  METHOD 
for  saving  the  natural  wealth  on 
which  our  might  as  a  nation  is  based. 
Water  piped  from  the  distant  moun- 
tains makes  the  desert  productive. 
Sagebrush  is  turned  into  orchards. 
States  such  as  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Colo- 
rado would  have  no  agriculture  what- 
soever were  it  not  for  irrigation.  But 
more  reclamation  projects  are  needed. 
The  West  has  increased  32  percent  in 
population  since  1940.  The  dam-build- 
ing boom  of  the  previous  decade  has 
waned.  Grand  Coulee  was  completed 
seven  years  ago.  No  new  project  of 
comparable  dimensions  has  been  be- 
gun in  the  interval.  Many  western 
utility  companies,  notably  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  of  California,  want  no 
more  federal  power  plants  con- 
structed if  the  distribution  of  the 
energy  is  to  be  open  to  public 
agencies. 

The  bulk  of  our  conserva- 
tion moves  are  made  too  late. 
In  1933  the  government  began 
insisting  upon  fish  ladders  and 
elevators  in  the  dams  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  However, 
for  the  previous  three  decades, 
men  had  been  constructing 
dams  without  fishways.  Sal- 
mon runs  on  a  score  of  rivers 
had  been  choked  off  forever. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
now  believes  some  of  these 
dams  should  be  blown  up  so 
the  Chinook  runs  can  be  re- 
stored. There  also  is  too  much 
fishing.  In  Alaska,  where  there 
are  no  dams  and  no  pollution, 
the  salmon  catch  has  been  de- 
clining for  many  years. 

It    is    hard    to    see    past    the 
dollar     sign     to     true     values. 
(Continued  on  page  406) 


So— You  re  Drafted  . . . 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  it,  the  peacetime  draft  is  a  fact.  Here  one 
young  realist  presents  thoughtful  conclusions  from  his  two  years  of  service. 


JOHN  A.  BAKER,  JR. 


I  WAS  A  DRAFTEE  IN  THE  POSTWAR 
army.  I  was  inducted  in  March 
1946  and  spent  two  years  in  the  in- 
fantry— one  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
United  States,  one  as  an  officer  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan.  I  am  writing 
this  article  because  during  my  service 
I  tried  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
thinking  about  what  was  happening 
to  me  and  others  like  me.  And  I 
came  up  with  a  viewpoint  that  may 
interest  the  men  who  are  facing  the 
peacetime  draft  today,  and  those  par- 
ents, teachers,  clergymen,  and  em- 
ployers who  are  in  a  position  to  guide 
and  influence  the  approach  these  men 
take  to  army  service. 

I  see  two  respectable  answers  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  to  the  peacetime 
draft.  I  want  to  present  them  now, 
while  the  lessons  of  my  own  experi- 
ence are  still  fresh — while  the  mo- 
ments of  decision,  and  of  realization 
of  basic  facts  about  the  army  are 
still  vivid  in  my  mind. 

Many  of  these  moments  are  clear 
pictures  in  infinite  detail.  Today,  I 
can  still  hear  the  voice  of  the  bayonet 
instructor  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Alabama, 
rasping  out  as  over  a  coarse  file  in 
his  throat. 

"Re-e-a-a-d-e-e  H-h-hguard!  Short 
thrust,  H-hho-o-ove!  H-hhguard!"  I 
can  see  the  long  rows  of  shirtless 
trainees  moving  jerkily,  hesitantly 
through  the  positions,  their  black  steel 
bayonets  occasionally  flicking  reflec- 
tions from  the  hot  southern  sun. 

"All  right,  third  man,  first  squad, 
put  some  snap  in  it!  This  ain't  no 
ballroom!  You'd  never  get  past  a 
breast-bone  with  that  thrust.  Re-e-a- 
a-dd-ee-e  Whrhirl!  Short  thrust,  H- 
hh-o-o-ove!  H-h-hguard!" 

The  man  on  my  left  was  puffing 
hard.  From  an  account- 
ant's desk  to  fifty  min- 
utes of  intensive,  vigor- 
ous bayonet  drill  was  a 
big  jump  for  him.  The 
sweat  stood  out  in  big 


drops  on  the  reddening  skin  of  his 
neck  and  chest.  He  didn't  have  many 
more  short  thrusts  left  in  him. 

"Vertical  butt  stroke,  H-h-oooove! 
Slash,  and  back  to  guard,  H-h-o-oove! 
Okay,  ground  h-harms!  Dammit, 
you  guys'll  put  some  life  into  this 
drill  next  period  or  stay  here  'til  you 
do!  Take  a  break!" 

I  walked  slowly  over  to  where  our 
fatigue  shirts  were  piled  in  neat  rows 
by  platoons,  each  pile  capped  by  a 
labeled  helmet  liner.  The  man  on 
my  left,  still  puffing,  fell  in  alongside 
me. 

"Vertical  butt  stroke,  H-h-o-o-oove," 
he  wheezed,  mimicking  the  instruc- 
tor, "that's  my  fav'rit.  That  was  the 
same  stroke  I  got  last  month.  Only 
the  President  gave  it  to  me  in  the 
mail  —  kinda  polite-like." 


HATSA    MATTER,    DONCHA    LIKE 

the  Army?"  one  of  the  company  cadre 
sergeants  asked  him.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  Sergeant  Havey  risk 
his  dignity  by  uttering  anything  other 
than  a  command  or  a  chewing-out  to 
a  trainee.  The  little  ex-accountant 
clapped  his  liner  on  his  head  and 
pulled  it  down  low  over  his  eyes.  His 
name,  Broyles,  was  printed  neatly  on 
a  piece  of  tape  above  the  rim. 

"I  love  it,"  he  shot  back.  "Armies 
do  such  fascinatin'  things.  How  come 
the  correspondents  never  wrote  about 
cleaning  latrines  and  walking  guard 
in  the  rain,  roun'  and  roun'  the  PX?" 

"Whaddaya  want,  egg  in  your 
ginger  ale?"  Havey  howled. 

"You're  eatin'  better;  sleepin'  better, 
and  learnin'  more  now  than  y'ever 
did,  and  you're  gettin  paid  for  it  —  I 
dunno  why." 


— John  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Loomis  School  in 
1944  and  had  two  years  at  Yale  before  being  inducted 
into  the  army.  Again  at  Yale,  he  will  graduate  in  1949, 
with  a  major  in  international  relations. 


"Maybe  you  never  lived  better  than 
this,  Sergeant,  but  I  sure  have,  and 
I'll  go  back  to  livin'  that  way  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  out  from  under  this  uni- 
form. I'm  an  accountant,  dammit — 
lookit  me,  all  hunnert  and  thirty 
pounds  of  me — do  I  look  like  a  guy 
that  would  go  roun'  pokin'  bayonets 
into  people?  Maybe  I  could  do  some 
good  in  Finance  Section  but  I  sure  as 
hell  don't  belong  here.  I  just  wanta 
stay  home  and  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, see.  I  didn't  wanta  come  into 
this  army  in  the  first  place.  The  war 
was  over  six  months  ago — I  ain't  de- 
fendin'  nobody  from  nothin'." 

"Okay,  so  y'didn't  wanta  come  in 
the  army,"  the  sergeant's  voice  was 
edgy,  "ya  wanted  to  sit  around  and 
play  'let's  cut  throats  for  an  extra 
dollar"  with  all  the  rest  of  the  damn 
money-grubbin'  civilians.  But  you're 
sure  as  hell  in  the  army  now — watcha 
goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

"I'm  just  passin'  time,"  Broyles 
countered.  "I'm  just  checkin'  the 
days  off  the  calendar  and  not  raisin' 
my  hand  for  nothin'." 


1    KEPT  MY  MOUTH  SHUT  AS  USUAL.  IN 

a  few  weeks  of  army  service  I  had 
heard  the  same  argument  more  times 
than  I  could  count.  I  was  to  hear  it 
continually  until  I  was  discharged  in 
February  1948.  But  it  was  during 
that  break  on  the  hot  drill  field  at  Ft. 
McClellan  that  the  background  of  the 
argument  became  clear.  Perhaps  this 
was  because  I  myself  had  been 
tempted  to  side  with  Private  Broyles' 
outlook  in  moments  of  discourage- 
ment. I  realized  then  that  a  large 
percentage  of  army  personnel  was 
represented  by  either  Broyles'  or  Ser- 
geant Havey's  attitude. 

Private  Broyles  was 
speaking  for  the  greater 
number,  by  far.  He  was 
speaking  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  were 
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drafted,  or  who  enlisted  to  "beat  the 
draft,"  or  some  who  joined  out  of  a 
desire  for  GI  benefits  rather  than  any 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  army. 

He  was  no  excepton  at  all  among 
the  many  impressionable  men  whom 
the  change  from  the  intimacy  and  fa- 
miliarity of  home,  school,  or  job  to  the 
hugeness,  impersonality,  and  strange- 
ness of  the  army  had  affected  in  a 
very  natural  way.  He  had  decided 
from  the  beginning  that  the  army 
was  a  big,  black,  uncontrollable  sort 
of  Fate  that  he  could  do  nothing  but 
accept — that  he  was  a  pawn  being 
moved  coldly  on  the  chess  board  of 
Army  Organization.  The  unfortun- 
ate part  about  this  outlook  is  that 
Broyles  probably  became  just  such  a 
pawn. 


O  ERGEANT  HAVEY,  LIKE  MANY  REGULAR 

army  men,  was  in  the  army  because 
it  was  food  and  security,  present  and 
future,  a  well-ordered,  physically 
active  life,  free  from  a  great  many 
of  the  decisions  necessary  on  the  "out- 
side." Because  of  his  long  time  in 
service,  the  army  had  discovered 
where  he  belonged  on  the  chess  board 
and  how  he  could  be  moved.  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  position.  Like  a 
lot  of  men  in  the  army  he  was  living 
better  than  he  could  have  done  in 
civilian  life.  He  had  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  individuality,  perhaps  not 
enough  to  suit  many,  but  enough  for 
him.  He  was  performing  a  job  that 
he  could  successfully  handle  and  take 
pride  in.  He  had  moved  up  from  the 
pawn.  He  had  a  special  direction  and 
speed  which  the  army  knew  and  uti- 
lized. 

No  matter  how  he  feels  when  he 
is  taken  in  to  the  army,  the  present- 
day  draftee  will  be  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  people  as  Private 
Broyles  and  Sergeant  Havey.  He  will 
get  the  full  impact  of  discussions  such 
as  this^  one  I  have  just  reconstructed, 
and  the  widespread  attitudes  they  rep- 
resent. He'll  hear  griping  every  day 
by  the  minute — 90  percent  of  it  mean- 
ingless and  rising  out  of  no  great 
wrong  inflicted  by  the  army.  All  this 
will  subtly  guide  him  during  his  im- 
portant first  six  months  toward  the 
attitude  that  Private  Broyles,  the 
brand  new  peacetime  draftee,  repre- 
sents; the  outlook  so  cogently  summed 
up  in  the  parting  advice  given  me  by 


my  ex-service  college  roommate  in 
1946. 

"Don't  fight  it,"  he  told  me,  "just 
drift." 

To  my  mind  the  acceptance  of  this 
advice  is  a  menace  not  only  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  army  but  to  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  individual  who 
spends  two  years  of  his  life  with  such 
an  attitude. 

The  best  approach  to  eradicating 
this  menace,  of  course,  would  be  an 
army  composed  of  men  who  volun- 
tarily choose  it  as  a  career  and  who, 
under  the  army's  constantly  improv- 
ing career  plan,  sooner  or  later  find 
themselves  an  appropriate  vocation. 
But  two  years  of  wide  scale  recruiting 
efforts  have  illustrated  that  this  ap- 
proach does  not  supply  the  army  with 
sufficient  manpower  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's military  obligations.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  men  who  enter  the 
services  under  the  lure  of  extensive 
post-service  benefits  do  not  necessarily 
have  their  hearts  in  an  army  career. 

The  inevitable  next  step  was  the 
draft.  And  the  problem  we  now  face 
is  that  of  combatting  the  "menace" 
I  have  described,  in  an  army  of  peace- 
time draftees. 


T, 


HE   FIGHT  LIES   PRIMARILY   WITH   THE 

individual  draftee.  It  begins  the  day 
he  is  asked  to  consider  the  prospect 
of  dropping  his  name  into  General 
Hershey's  grab  bag.  It  is  half  won 
when  instead  of  throwing  his  hands 
up  and  saying  "When  you  gotta  go, 
y'gotta  go,"  he  sits  down  and  seriously 
considers  the  prospect. 

I  think  I  can  make  that  assertion 
because  I  believe  that  after  this  serious 
thought  he  will  arrive  at  one  of 
the  two  answers  to  the  draft  which  I 
consider  those  of  responsible  men.  I 
believe  that  if  he  steadfastly  follows 
either  one  of  these  answers  in  the 
face  of  the  "drift"  tendency  he  will 
come  out  with  strengthened  character 
and  clear  conscience.  The  two  ans- 
wers are  these: 

One,  of  the  man  who  says:  "I  can- 
not with  a  clear  conscience  become  a 
member  of  an  organization  whose 
purpose  is  the  resolution  of  interna- 
tional disagreements  by  force,  either 
by  direct  application  in  war  or  by  de- 
terring or  influencing  other  nations  by 
the  display  of  armed  force.  I  cannot 
with  a  clear  conscience  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  I  shall  either  be  asked  to 
kill  human  beings  or  where  my  ability 


to  kill  or  to  contribute  to  a  war  effort 
is  used  as  a  force  in  international 
relations." 

Two,  of  the  man  who  says:  "I  am 
a  citizen  of  this  country  and  have 
enjoyed  and  profited  by  its  benefits.  I 
do  not  like  war  or  killing  but  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
international  law  backed  by  force, 
national  power  is  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity if  national  institutions  are  to  be 
preserved.  As  a  last  resort  I  am  will- 
ing to  fight  and  kill  to  preserve  them. 
As  a  citizen  of  a  democracy  I  am  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
congressional  majority  as  to  how 
much  armed  force  is  essential  to  na- 
tional security.  Consequently,  if  I 
am  needed,  I  answer  the  call  to  duty 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  it  to 
the  full  extent  of  my  ability  and  of 
making  my  time  in  service  of  value 
both  to  myself  and  to  my  country." 

I  know  little  about  the  conse- 
quences of  the  first  answer,  other  than 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  course  to  follow. 
I  know  that  in  its  idealism  and  prin- 
ciple it  is  admirable,  though  I  cannot 
accept  it  personally. 

I  know  the  consequences  of  the 
second  answer  because  it  was  the  an- 
swer I  chose  and  tried  to  stick  to 
throughout  my  two  year  peacetime 
army  career.  Where  I  stuck  to  that 
choice  successfully,  I  was  active, 
happy,  learning  a  lot.  Where  I 
failed,  became  discouraged,  and  tended 
to  "drift"'  with  the  crowd,  I  was  as 
inactive,  mentally  stagnating,  and  dis- 
contented as  Private  Boyles. 


w, 


HAT  HAPPENED?   I  STARTED  OUT  IN 

the  long  lines  of  shivering,  griping  in- 
ductees at  Fort  Devens  in  March 
1946,  waiting  interminably  for  shots, 
tests,  clothes,  equipment.  Within  a 
week  I  felt  more  like  an  eight-figure 
serial  number  than  a  person.  This 
didn't  show  much  promise  for  the 
type  of  experience  or  contribution  I 
wanted.  Must  I  also  admit  that  the 
army  was  a  big,  indiscriminate,  stupid 
monster  with  no  use  for  capable  indi- 
viduals and  get  resigned  to  being 
shoved  around  for  the  rest  of  my 
career?  I  thought  it  over. 

"Well,  31512296,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"what  do  you  expect?  The  only  thing 
the  army  knows  you  can  do  for  it  is 
scrub  out  a  ten-gallon  cooking  pot  and 
GI  the  mess  hall.  Wait,"  I  added, 
puffing  myself  up  with  my  two  years 
of  college,  "until  the  aptitude  tests." 
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I  did.  I  scored  well,  filled  out  a 
promising  Form  20  (Personal  Record 
Card),  and  waited  for  assignment. 
Would  it  be  intelligence  or  some  spe- 
cial language  school?  Something  fas- 
cinating I  was  sure. 


1     OUR    DAYS    LATER,    WITH    A    TON    OF 

duffel  on  my  shoulder,  I  dragged 
down  a  blisteringly  hot  gravel  com- 
pany street  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala- 
bama. I  was  at  an  Infantry  Replace- 
ment Training  Center.  Bitter?  No, 
just  momentarily  stunned. 

"Well,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "who 
does  get  into  those  jobs  where  one 
can  perform  according  to  ability  and 
interest?  Obviously  B2296,  (my  nick- 
name) a  better  than  average  I.Q.  isn't 
the  answer.  But  hold  on,"  I  pondered 
further  with  a  sudden  flash  of  revela- 
tion, "just  what  can  you  do  of  use  to 
the  army?  You  have  a  smattering  of 
language  study — a  general  back- 
ground in  the  humanities.  What 
good  is  that  to  a  military  organiza- 
tion? The  infantry  is  the  obvious 
place  for  you." 

Clearly,  it  was  the  man  who  already 
had  a  specialty  or  who  showed  a 
strong  interest  or  capability  in  a  cer- 
tain field  who  got  the  special  jobs. 
Clearly,  the  army  could  no  more  af- 
ford to  try  out  each  man  in  his  dream 
job  than  Henry  Ford  could  afford  to 
give  his  River  Rouge  janitors  a  spot 
in  the  front  office. 

After  eight  weeks  of  training  under 
a  variety  of  different  officers,  good 
and  bad,  I  decided  that  as  an  officer 
perhaps  I  could  achieve  a  specialty 
closer  to  the  level  where  my  abilty 
would  be  exercised  and  utilized.  You 
can  see  I  thought  well  of  myself.  By 
way  of  written  application,  I  expressed 
my  interest  in  Officer  Candidate 
School. 

Immediately  upon  my  demonstrat- 
ing interest,  the  army  took  interest  in 
me.  I  had  interviews  with  my  var- 
ious unit  commanders,  took  tests,  and 
talked  to  a  board  of  field  grade  offi- 
cers who  made  me  feel  like  a  person 
instead  of  a  rifle  rack.  I  became  a 
prospective  officer  candidate.  I  was 
reborn  as  an  individual.  I  was  given 
responsibilities  and  privileges.  My 
superiors  took  the  trouble  to  give  me 
advice  rather  than  waiting  until  I 
did  something  wrong  and  then  chew- 
ing me  out.  My  interest  in  being  of 
service  had  apparently  changed  the 
army's  whole  attitude  towards  me. 

Unlike    Broyles,    I    began    to    see 
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where  1  was  being  of  service.  I  was 
finding  a  place  where  I  could  feel  I 
had  a  purpose  and  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  nation's  security.  I  was 
beginning  to  understand  why  the 
army  had  to  function  as  it  did.  I  was 
learning  a  specialty — troop  leadership. 
It  became  increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that,  much  as  in  civilian  life,  it  was 
the  man  who  had  a 
special  skill  or  ability 
-  and  demonstrated 
it  —  who  found  the 
right  spot  for  himself 
and  who  was  well- 
adjusted  and  happy. 
I  was  surprised 
how  often  this  phil- 
osophy worked, 
when  I  had  sense 
enough  to  apply  it. 
On  arriving  at  the 
headquarters  of  the 
division  to  which  I 
was  assigned  in  Ja- 
pan, I  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  person- 
nel officer.  I  ex- 
pressed a  strong  in- 
terest in  any  kind  of 
intelligence  or  mili- 
tary government 
work.  The  next  day,  when  I  re- 
ported to  my  regiment,  I  was  as- 
signed to  fill  in  as  regimental  intelli- 
gence officer  until  the  replacement  of 
appropriate  rank  arrived.  A  month 
later  while  I  was  serving  as  a  pla- 
toon leader,  I  got  into  a  discussion 
with  the  regimental  information  and 
education  officer.  He  was  planning 
the  establishment  of  a  regimental 
newspaper.  I  offered  to  help  him  in 
my  spare  time.  Shortly  afterward, 
when  he  was  moved  up  to  a  higher 
position  he  was  asked  to  suggest  a 
replacement.  Result,  I  got  a  job  much 
better  suited  to  my  interests  than  my 
previous  ones. 


OlX    MONTHS    LATER,    I    LET   MYSELF    BE 

discouraged  by  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion I  was  getting  from  my  superior 
officers.  I  felt  my  effort  wasn't  being 
sufficiently  appreciated.  I  didn't  stop 
to  analyze  the  reasons  behind  my 
feeling. 

So  I  went  into  a  new  job  which 
didn't  really  fit  me  and  just  drifted 
through  my  last  few  months  of  serv- 
ice. It  was  the  laziest,  most  mentally 
stagnating  period  I  spent  in  the  army. 
I  had  forfeited  my  ability  to  con- 
tribute, as  well  as  my  ability  to  gain 


valuable  experience,  by  stepping  out 
of  the  slot  in  which  I  belonged.  I 
should  have  known  better.  I  do  know 
better  now. 

Briefly,  those  are  the  sample  conse- 
quences of  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
second  of  the  answers.  And  I  learned 
that  the  idea  that  the  best  "deal"  is 
the  one  where  you  can  get  away  with 
doing  virtually  noth- 
ing is  an  illusion. 
But  it  is  an  illusion 
so  prevalent  in  the 
peacetime  army  that 
it  is  a  constant  threat 
to  any  higher  princi- 
ple with  which  you, 
as  an  individual,  may 
enter  the  army.  The 
principle  needs  repe- 
tition for  its  personal 
enforcement. 

So  I  repeat  for  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who 
are  either  facing  or 
helping  others  to  face 
the  prospect  of  being 
drafted:  If  you  can- 
not conscientiously 
deny  the  services  and 
their  function,  accept 
them  wholeheartedly. 
You'll  be  in  until  your  time  is  up; 
make  that  time  good.  Don't  let 
the  massiveness  of  the  service  and 
its  blanket  of  seemingly  unreasonable 
and  indiscriminate  discipline  make 
you  think  you  can't  be  an  individual. 
Accept  the  discipline;  it  is  as  vital  a 
part  of  the  service  environment  as  are 
the  traffic  laws  of  a  city's  environment. 
In  the  field  of  vocations  you  can  show 
the  service  that  it  cannot  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  you.  In  your  specific 
job  you  can  preserve  your  individual- 
ity, and  find  your  own  place;  then 
discipline  can  be  worn  more  easily. 

And  you  can  make  your  time  in 
the  army  an  education  instead  of  a 
two  year  blank  in  your  life. 

History  teaches  that  in  comparing 
armed  efficiency  the  attitude  of  the 
individual  soldier  is  a  large,  if  un- 
measurable,  quantity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  national  security,  then,  rests  today 
with  the  individual  man  who  is  facing 
the  draft.  It  depends  on  his  ability 
to  sit  down  now  and  figure  out  his 
own  respectable  answer  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  to  stick  to  that  answer. 
If  at  this  critical  point  in  his  life,  he 
is  not  ready  to  answer  the  draft  with 
a  positive  "No,"  or  a  positive  "Yes," 
he  is  a  probable  minus  quantity  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen. 
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Garment  Workers  Country  Club 

The  story  of  ILGWU's  Unity  House  —  not  only  a  pleasant  vacationland  members  can 
afford,   but   also   a   symbol   of  sound   union    strength    and    labor-management    relations. 


FDR  THIRTY  YEARS  PEARL  HALPERN 
has  been  an  "operator  on  dres- 
ses," working  in  one  or  another  among 
the  2,800  shops  jammed  door  by  door 
into  New  York's  noisy,  crowded  Gar- 
ment District  from  which  pours  $3,- 
000,000,000  a  year  in  dresses,  suits, 
coats,  blouses,  aprons,  and  underwear. 
One  hot  Friday  afternoon  last  July, 
Pearl  threw  the  switch  on  her  sewing 
machine  and  headed  for  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  at  her  country  club. 

This  was  made  possible  by  her  re- 
ceipt of  a  check  of  $45  vacation  money 
from  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  AFL,  one  of 
some  314,000  similar  checks  totaling 
$10,000,000  sent  annually  to  most  of 
the  union  members;  and  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Unity  House,  the  $4,000,000 
resort  hotel  maintained 
by  the  union  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Pocono  Moun- 
tains playland.  Pearl's  va- 
cation check  came  from 
the  union  welfare  fund 


VICTOR  RIESEL 

to  which  her  employer  contributes 
regularly  oh  a  payroll  basis. 

At  Unity  House,  Pearl  could  dance 
in  a  glamorous  social  hall  hung  right 
over  the  shore  of  a  lake,  paddle  a 
canoe,  amble  across  the  lawn  to  a  tree- 
shaded  amphitheater  to  hear  a  lecture, 
or  light  a  blaze  in  the  wall-high  fire- 
place in  her  cabin  and  read  some- 
thing from  the  well-stocked  library. 

After  dinner  she  could  stroll  down 
to  the  lakeside  theater  for  the  latest 
movies,  for  operas  sung  by  stars  of  the 
Metropolitan,  or  for  the  most  recent 
productions  in  the  legitimate  theater 
played  by  the  top  in  straw-hat-circuit 
entertainers. 

When  she  got  hungry  she  could 
choose  from  many  tasty  delicacies. 
Unity  House  is  an  international  eat- 


ing  place.  For  example,  if  she  were 
one  of  her  union's  thousands  of  Italian 
members,  she  might  go  to  the  spa- 
cious Italian  section  in  the  thousand- 
seat  airdrome-like  dining  room  where 
they  serve  spaghetti,  wines,  chicken 
cacciatore,  ravioli,  and  all  the  rest.  So 
splendid  is  the  table  that  many  a 
veteran  dress  operator  will  remember 
his  days  in  the  early  sweatshops  and 
get  off  the  favorite  Unity  House  gag: 
"We  used  to  say,  comes  the  revolu- 
tion we'll  eat  strawberries  and  cream. 
This  is  the  revolution.  And  I'm  tired 
already  of  strawberries." 


— The  author's  comments  on  labor  appear  as  a  daily 
syndicated  column  in  many  newspapers.  Magazine 
contributor,  lecturer,  Mr.  Riesel  also  lends  an  authori- 
tative voice  to  radio  forums. 
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OR  THERE   HAS  BEEN  A  REVOLUTION  — 

the  kind  of  thing  that  can  happen 
peacefully  in  the  United  States.  The 
kind  of  thing  best  epit- 
omized when  the  union 
played  host  to  200  of  the 
industry's  leading  manu- 
facturers at  Unity  House. 
In  that  long  weekend, 
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David  Dubinsky,  president  of  the 
union,  showed  the  employers  some- 
thing of  what  becomes  of  the  in- 
dustry's vacation,  health,  and  welfare 
funds  to  which  they  contribute  3l/2 
to  6  percent  of  their  payrolls,  the  per- 
centage depending  on  which  branch 
of  the  industry  they  are  a  part.  And 
vacations,  they  knew,  were  only  some 
of  the  variety  of  benefits  these  funds 
make  possible. 

For  example,  the  employers  "in 
dresses"  pay  a  3l/2  percent  levy  to  the 
welfare  fund  of  the  Dress  Joint  Board, 
representing  all  the  ILGWU  locals  in 
the  dressmaking  branch  of  the  wom- 
en's clothing  industry  in  the  New 
York  market.  In  addition  to  vaca- 
tion money,  the  fund  provides  for 
medical  services  at  the  union's  health 
center,  hospitalization,  sickness  and 
accident  benefits,  maternity  benefits, 
eye  examinations  and  glasses,  and  spe- 
cial payments  to  tuberculous  mem- 
bers. The  welfare  fund  of  the  New 
York  cloak  and  suit  makers  provides, 
in  addition,  retirement  payments  for 
workers  over  sixty-five. 


ALTOGETHER  THERE  ARE  FIFTY-TWO  OF 

these  funds  within  ILGWU,  some 
of  them  operated  jointly  by  union  lo- 
cals or  joint  boards  and  representa- 
tives of  employers.  Others  have  been 
in  existence  long  enough  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  law's  prohib- 
ition against  exclusive  union  adminis- 
tration. The  international  itself  does 
not  handle  these  welfare  funds,  but  it 
provides  an  advisory  coordinating  and 
auditing  service  from  its  headquarters 
available  to  them  all.  Because  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  much  employ- 
ment in  the  garment  industry  vaca- 
tions without  a  welfare  fund  would 
be  a  rarity. 

These  funds  did  not  build  Unity 
House,  but  they  make  it  possible  for 
garment  workers  to  spend  some  time 
there.  And  there  as  guests,  the  work- 
ers' bosses  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  such  a  vacation  could  mean. 

In  the  three  days  they  were  at  Unity 
House  the  bosses  were  fed  roast  prime 
ribs  of  beef,  broiled  Maine  lobster, 
squab,  chicken,  sirloin  steak,  and 
such  delicacies  as  imported  cheeses 
and  fresh  pineapple  baskets.  The  bar 
was  wide  open  and  the  bosses  were 
told  to  "write  it  on  the  ice"  when 
they  tried  to  pick  up  the  check.  One 
employer's  startled  reaction  was, 
"Why  this  is  just  like  my  country 
club." 


One  morning  during  the  weekend, 
the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers'  president,  David  Dubinsky, 
was  picketed  by  the  bosses  who  car- 
ried signs  reading:  "One  Weekend 
and  We  Pay  All  Year!"  "Dubinsky  is 
a  Honey— he  Treats  Us  on  Our 
Money!"  "Will  You  Love  us  on  7th 
Avenue  as  You  Do  at  Unity  House?" 

The  show  was  more  than  good- 
natured  kidding.  This  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment by  one  of  America's 
great  industries  that  here  was  a  union 
which  understood  its  problems,  which 
has  not  called  a  serious  strike  in  fif- 
teen years,  which  has  kept  many  a 
manufacturer  in  business  by  under- 
standing his  problems.  Union -and 
employers  representatives,  of  course, 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye,  nor  are 
contract  negotiations  necessarily  con- 
ducted at  teaparty  temperature,  but  in 
the  years  since  the  middle  Thirties, 
when  a  revitalized  ILGWU  gained 
almost  universal  recognition  from  em- 
ployers in  the  women's  clothing  field, 
collective  bargaining  in  this  industry 
has  grown  into  a  model  of  mature 
labor-management  relationships,  ap- 
preciated by  both  sides. 

Samuel  Klein,  executive  director  of 
the  Industrial  Council  of  (Ladies) 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers, 
summed  up  his  weekend  at  Unity 
House  this  way :  "In  the  midst  of  our 
negotiations,  marked  by  the  most  bit- 
ter arguments,  the  ILG  invited  us  to 
Unity  House.  There  we  hobnobbed 
and  harmonized  with  the  union. 


After  that  we  came  back  to  New 
York  and  resumed  the  battle  without 
pulling  any  punches.  I  think  this  sets 
an  example  of  real  collective  bargain- 
ing for  other  leaders  in  the  American 
labor  movement." 

Operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  Unity 
House  was  free  to  visitors  only  that 
weekend.  Ordinarily,  everybody  pays 
— including  Dubinsky  who  has  no 
greater  prerogatives  there  than  a  dress 
cutter.  Two  years  ago,  when  Du- 
binsky was  entertaining  an  employer, 
the  guest  became  hungry  around  mid- 
night. Dubinsky,  breaking  the  house 
rules,  began  foraging  in  the  kitchen. 
The  night  watchman  caught  him  and 
chased  him  out  despite  his  presiden- 
tial rank.  (Later,  Dubinsky  got  the 
watchman  a  raise  for  his  vigilance.) 


L     OR  THEIR   VACATION    STAY   AT  UNITY 

House,  union  members  who  are  will- 
ing to  shace  a  room  with  three  others 
pay  $38  a  week  in  this  day  of  inflated 
prices.  In  a  room  for  two,  the  rate  is 
$43  a  week.  Should  a  couple  want  a 
corner-room  with  private  bath,  tiled 
shower,  and  indirect  lighting,  they 
can  get  it  for  $62  a  week  each.  Com- 
parable rates  elsewhere  would  run 
very  much  higher. 

Waiting  lists  are  long  in  midsum- 
mer, but  though  Unity  House  is  open 
to  "outsiders"  at  higher  rates,  union 
members  get  preference  in  acceptance. 
Otherwise  entrance  is  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis. 


A  pleasant  place  to  meet  friends — lobby  of  one  of  the  Unity  House  buildings 
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Garment  workers  country 

For  families  with  children  there  are 
bungalows,  each  with  an  eighteen-foot 
studio  room  for  use  as  a  spacious  liv- 
ing room  by  day  and  a  luxurious  bed- 
room at  night.  The  cabins,  set  deep 
in  cool  woodlands  a  quarter  mile 
above  the  lake,  have  private  tub- 
showers,  enclosed  sleeping  porches, 
private  sun  terraces,  woodburning  fire- 
places, knotty  pine  paneling;  and  com- 
plete hotel  service  is  provided. 


u 


'NITY  HOUSE  DOES  ITS  BEST  TO  KEEP 
mother  happy.  The  workers'  hotel 
provides  cribs,  diapers,  refrigerators 
for  milk  bottles  (right  in  the  cabins), 
a  separate  children's  dining  room,  spe- 
cial waitresses,  baby-sitters,  and  coun- 
selors who  keep  the  youngsters  at  play 
while  Mama  has  her  meals. 

Every  child  must  be  examined  on 
arrival  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  children's  dining  room  or  play 
groups.  There  is  a  neat,  white  two- 
story  hospital,  with  a  physician  in  at- 
tendance, located  across  the  lane  from 
the  summer  resort's  own  post  office. 
Its  structure  is  roomy  enough  for  a 


dill")  doctor's  office,  a  clinic,  a 
bacteriological  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  tests  the  water  sup- 
ply daily  as  well  as  milk  and  other 
foodstuffs  coming  into  the  hotel.  Its 
importance  can't  be  underestimated 
for,  during  a  summer  season,  Unity 
House  entertains  10,000  working  peo- 
ple from  June  to  September,  and  has 
a  permanent  staff  of  300,  directed  by 
the  house  manager,  Albert  Taxin,  a 
graduate  of  several  hotel  management 
and  steward  courses.  There  are  a 
hundred  people  on  the  dining  room 
staff  alone,  55  workers  in  the  kitchen, 
75  in  the  housekeeping  department 
taking  care  of  the  31  cabins,  450 
rooms,  and  several  huge  buildings. 
More  than  $500,000  in  receipts  is  taken 
in  each  season.  Entertainment  ranges 
from  puppet  shows  for  the  children 
to  such  stars  as^  Danny  Kaye,  Willie 
Howard  Tamiris,  and  Jan  Peerce. 
(Kaye  and  Peerce  were  Unity  House 
discoveries.) 

If  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  bar 
or  the  social  hall  canteen  or  the  hotel 
itself  shows  a  profit,  the  Unity  House 
Committee  cuts  prices.  And  so  the 


following  year  the  garment  workers 
can  come,  enjoy  their  resort  with  its 
social  hall,  Italian  bocci-ball  court, 
theater,  model  farm  (where  small 
white  rabbits  roam  for  the  delight  of 
the  children  and  flowers  are  grown 
for  the  dining  room  tables),  tennis 
courts,  television,  basketball  games — 
for  as  little  cost  to  them  as  possible. 

It's  worth  remembering,  too,  that 
maintenance  of  the  resort  has  cost 
them  little.  Just  once  in  the  past 
twenty-three  years  when  funds  were 
low,  the  union  assessed  each  member 
half  a  dollar.  Otherwise,  the  resort 
has  paid  for  itself. 


L 


AL- 


IIFE  AT  UNITY  HOUSE  HASN'T 
ways  been  on  a  luxury  basis.  In  the 
early  days,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  blouse  makers  union,  Local 
25,  bought  the  hotel  and  grounds  for 
$80,000,  there  were  no  bell  hops.  The 
guests  made  up  their  own  beds,  some- 
times cooked  their  own  food,  and  ate 
cafeteria  style.  Working  girls  would 
each  give  up  a  day's  vacation  to  act  as 
waitresses  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded it. 


The  younger  generation  of  Unity  House  vacationers 
watch    a    puppet   show — strictly   "for   children    only" 
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The  idea  that  men  and  women  live 
by  more  than  bread  alone- — a  labor- 
management  concept  which  is  only 
now  maturing  in  the  welfare  funds, 
the  pensions,  the  retirement  and  in- 
surance benefits  now  being  demanded 
by  a  thousand  other  unions — sprang 
up  among  the  dressmakers  back  in 
1913  or  1914. 


T, 


HE  NEW  YORK  BLOUSE  WORKERS 
union  was  the  first  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  its  immigrant  girls,  who 
worked  hard  long  hours,  sometimes  in 
bedrooms  which  had  been  converted 
into  shops  by  employers  who  had  put 
their  last  cent  into  a  machine  or  two 
and  some  material.  They  decided  to 
find  a  big  house  in  the  country  where 
the  girls  could  get  out  of  their  hot 
city  slum  homes  for  a  few  days  each. 
They  rented  one  at  Bear  Mountain, 
another  a  year  later  at  Pine  Hill,  and 
then  during  the  third  summer  found 
a  big,  rambling  place  atop  a  hill  in 
Woodstock. 

A  girl,  Rebecca  Silver  by  name,  was 
taken  out  of  a  waist  shop  and  named 
chairlady  of  a  "Unity  House  Com- 
mittee." She  was  told  to  manage  the 
Woodstock  resort  and  was  the  first  to 
call  it  "Workers  Unity  House." 

The  Woodstock  house  was  too  small 
and  the  local  decided  to  buy  its  own 
place.  One  day  in  May  1919,  a  real 
estate  agent  told  them  of  a  1,000  acre 
resort  for  sale  in  the  Poconos  and  a 
few  days  later  a  committee  of  girls, 
who  hardly  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween a  chipmunk  and  a  skunk,  drove 
out  to  what  was  then  the  Old  Forest 
Park  Hotel,  a  sumptuous  resort  which 
had  catered  to  American  financiers 
and  industrialists  of  German  descent. 
The  asking  price  was  $80,000.  The 
blouse  workers  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine girls  borrowed  the  money  and 
in  July  1919  moved  in  on  the  former 
resort  for  millionaires. 

They  had  their  troubles.  First  they 
were  afraid  of  the  dark.  The  engineer 
they  hired  had  them  browbeaten  with 
repeated  threats  to  strike  and  won 
higher  wages  simply  by  threatening  to 
cut  off  the  electric  generators  and 
leave  the  girls  in  the  dark  surrounded 
by  wild  forest. 


Rendezvous  in  the  open-air  theater  between  performances 


They  then  hired  a  cook  who,  it  de- 
veloped, paid  more  attention  to  his 
secret  passion  for  writing  anarchist 
tracts  than  to  his  avowed  profession 
of  cooking. 

The  rate  was  $13  a  week — for  all 
comers.  So  they  lost  money.  Gradu- 
ally the  load  became  too  tough  to 
carry. 

And  then  the  international  union 
itself  stepped  in,  in  1925,  bought  the 
place,  and  it  was  on  its  way  to  its 
present  standards.  Ii>  1934  a  kitchen 
explosion  burned  down  the  main 
building.  In  rebuilding  the  resort  lost 
its  rude,  rustic  appearance  and  became 
the  sleek  modern  hotel  of  today. 

Unity  House  is  truly  more  than  a 


hotel.  It  is  a  forerunner  of  workers' 
vacation  playlands  everywhere.  Last 
year,  Walter  Reuther  asked  Dubinsky 
for  advice  about  an  auto  workers' 
camp  on  Lake  Huron. 


u 


'  NITY  HOUSE  MARKS  THE  END  OF  AN 

era  which  started  with  the  archaic  Eu- 
ropean revolutionary  philosophy  that 
only  by  battling  "the  bosses"  could  the 
sewing-machine  girl  and  her  fellow 
worker  win  the  good  things  in  life. 
They  have  now  found  that  they  can 
build  their  own  rural  paradise.  The 
revolution  has  come — and  they  are 
eating  strawberries  and  cream  in  their 
own  country  club  and  liking  it. 
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The  Polar  Regions 

As  Part  of  One  World 


EMILY  GREENE  BALCH 


AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE  STRAT- 
egy  of  ridding  the  world  of 
war  is  to  deal  with  conflicts  of  na- 
tional claims  and  ambitions  effectively 
and  early. 

The  polar  regions  of  the  world, 
both  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  present  a 
peculiar  situation— geographically  and 
politically.  Here  there  are  vast,  en- 
tirely unappropriated  areas  where  a 
medley  of  national  claims  are  being 
put  forward.  Just  as  a  derelict  float- 
ing at  large  and  uncontrolled  is  a 
menace  to  shipping  so  on  the  politi- 
cal seas  are  such  masterless  bodies  a 
menace  and  "an  invitation  to  call  the 
appetites."  Around  both  poles  are 
stretches  of  water  and  frozen  waste- 
land, until  yesterday  almost  unknown. 
Their  character  precludes  settlement 
and  they  seem  to  have  little  to  offer, 
except  to  fishers  and  whalers.  Thus 
they  have  remained  almost  outside  the 
political  system  of  the  world. 

But  the  old  picture  has  been  altered, 
and  is,  altering.  The  development  of 
aviation,  the  growth  of  the  science  of 
meteorology  and  its  increasing  im- 
portance both  in  peace  and  war,  the 
postwar  nationalism  with  its  mount- 
ing tensions  fed  by  national  fear  and 
national  ambitions,  give  the  polar  re- 
gions a  new  significance.  The  world 
is  faced  with  claims  and  counterclaims 
and  the  scramble  is  on.  At  the  same 
time  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  trusteeship  system 
herald  the  possibility  of  international 
solution. 

The  economic  value  of  what  once 
seemed  valueless  is  even  today  highly 
problematical,  but  no  one  knows  the 
future  or  can  foretell  what  may  not 
be  found  under  the  ice  caps  in  the 
way  of  fissionable  materials  or  other 
valuable  deposits.  Perhaps  the  polar 
regions  are  the  more  alluring  as  a 
highly  speculative  gamble.  For 
weather  reporting,  on  which  so  much 
is  coming  to  depend,  they  are  of  cru- 
cial significance. 


As  regards  the  Antarctic  regions, 
Australia  and  the  southern  parts  of 
the  western  hemisphere  have  become 
very  polar  minded.  A  writer  in  the 
magazine,  World  Report,  listed 
among  claimants  to  Antarctica:  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Russia,  France, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Argentina,  Chile. 


HE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT," 
the  article  also  said,  "does  not  claim 
any  part  of  Antarctica  and  recognizes 
no  territorial  claims  by  other  Powers." 
The  American  position  is  that  "the 
Antarctic  should  be  open  to  all  '  na- 
tions equally  and  that  international 
co-operation  should  be  encouraged  in 
obtaining  more  scientific  data,  estab- 
lishing weather  stations,  and  regulat- 
ing whaling."  But  "Americans  are 
now  extending  their  explorations  in 
the  Antarctic  to  counterbalance  Brit- 
ain's penetration.  Although  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  United  States  Navy 
expedition  which  recently  visited  Ant- 
arctica was  to  test  equipment  and 
train  men  in  polar  operations,  the 
trip  also  resulted  in  extensive  map- 
ping surveys  that  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  when  the  time  comes  for  dis- 
cussing claims.  More  important,  in 
terms  of  future  claims,  is  the  Finn 
Ronne  Expedition  working  under  pri- 
vate auspices  but  with  the  blessings 
of  and  some  assistance  from  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  expedition 
is  to  spend  more  than  a  year  in  the 
Antarctic  conducting  scientific  investi- 
gations in  a  variety  of  fields." 


— Formerly  professor  of  political 
and  social  science  at  Wellesley, 
Miss  Batch  has  had  a  long,  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  worker  for 
international  understanding,  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Two 
years  ago,  with  John  R.  Molt  she 
was  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
A  ward. 
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These  unnamed,  uninhabited,  sil 
no   concern  with   prestige,   no  h 


As  regards  the  Arctic  the  situation 
is  somewhat  different  but  no  less 
tense.  Under  modern  conditions  the 
Arctic  offers  short-cut  flying  routes 
of  the  highest  commercial  and  stra- 
tegic importance  with  possibilities  of 
bombing  from  the  air  which  are  not 
reassuring  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  defense.  In  Russia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  nervousness  on 
this  score  is  inevitable.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation is  bringing  out  a  report,  "Dol- 
lar Diplomacy  of  the  Arctic." 

In  the  matter  of  polar  claims  and 
their  standing  in  international  law 
the  policy  defined  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  November  10,  1939,  and 
ten  years  earlier  by  Secretary  Hughes 
is  of  basic  importance.  In  1939  there 
had  been  talk  in  connection  with  Ad- 
miral Byrd's  discoveries  of  possible  ac- 
quisition of  Antarctic  territory  by  the 
United  States.  The  State  Depart- 
ment took  the  occasion  to  reaffirm  its 
position  that  discovery  alone — without 
settlement — is  not  a  valid  basis  for 
claims  in  the  polar  regions. 

This  would  seem  to  leave  it  open 
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pks  of  the  Antarctic  have  as  yet 
yno   inflammable    inherited   claims 

to  international  authority  to  regularize 
the  whole  situation,  not  merely  by 
securing  agreement  as  to  rules  to 
govern  claims  and  by  adjustment  of 
specific  claims,  but  by  a  positive  so- 
lution —  statesmanlike,  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching. 

The  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  in  May  1947,  voted  to 
try  to  secure  the  appointment,  by  the 
appropriate  authority  within  the 
United  Nations,  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  on  the 
proposal  to  internationalize  all  the  un- 
inhabited polar  regions.  What  this 
proposal  intends  is  the  control  and 
administration  of  these  areas  by  one 
or  more  mandate  commissions  under 
the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Possible  benefits,  in- 
clude the  following  points: 

Meteorological  observations,  reports 
and  research  which,  even  in  their  pres- 
ent state,  are  extremely  important  and 
which  would  be  more  so  if  universalized 
and  co-ordinated. 

Shortened  aviation  routes  uncompli- 
cated by  national  regulations  or  claims. 


Equal  and  free  access  to  raw  materials, 
mineral  and  other. 

Organized  and  adequate  scientific  sur- 
veys and  research  with  results  available 
to  all  interested.  (This  might  prove  es- 
pecially important  in  connection  with 
development  and  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy.) 

Equitable  arrangements  regarding  fish- 
ing and  whaling  rights  and  practices 
and  prevention  of  uneconomic  and  de- 
structive methods  in  connection  with 
whaling  and  sealing. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  Yorf(  Times 
eight  years  ago,  I  wrote,  "The  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  uninhabited 
but  exploitable  lands  is  closely  related 
to  the  whole  complex  problems  gener- 
ally discussed  under  the  head  of  colo- 
nies, and  is  an  important  item  in  any 
program  for  effecting  a  stable  settle- 
ment after  the  war.  The  possibility 
of  a  solution  by  creating  some  sort  of 
international  status  for  all  places 
where  independent  self-government  is 
not  yet  practicable  has  been  consid- 
erably discussed  here,  and  even  more 
in  England.  Agreement  on  a  work- 
able plan  along  such  lines  would 
mean  substantial  progress  toward  a 
world  organized  for  peace.  .  .  .  Where 
could  such  an  opportunity  for  direct 
international  administration  be  found 


as  in  this  'empty  quarter'  where  there 
are  no  populations  to  consider,  no 
vested  rights,  no  history,  no  inherited 
claims  and  loyalties,  no  inflamed  con- 
cern with  prestige?" 
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LMOST  SIMULTANEOUSLY,  RAYMOND 

Leslie  Buell  in  his  book,  "Isolated 
America,"  made  much  the  same 
proposition,  though  with  far  greater 
authority. 

He  said  specifically:  "The  ultimate 
solution  of  these  colonial  problems,  if 
it  is  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  every 
advanced  nation  as  well  as  of  native 
people,  is  to  put  colonies  under  some 
form  of  direct  international  adminis- 
tration responsible  to  an  organized 
League  or  Association  of  Nations. 
The  easiest  place  to  experiment  with 
the  idea  of  international  colonial  ad- 
ministration is  the  Antarctic.  Unlike 
the  northern  region  the  Antarctic  has 
no  indigenous  population.  Neverthe- 
less, it  constitutes  a  continent  larger 
than  Australia." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  at  its 
next  meeting  will  discuss  this  prob- 
lem and  decide  to  constitute  a  special 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  its 
possibilities. 


SEPTEMBER    1948 
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Dr.   Brock  Chisholin,   executive  director  of  WHO  Interim  Commission;  Dr.  A.  Stampar,  Assembly  president; 
Henri    Laugier,    assistant   secretary-general    in    charge    UN    Department    of    Social    Affairs 

United  Action  for  World  Health 


A    success    story    of    international    cooperation:    how    fifty-four    nations 
have  worked  out  a  priority  program  for  the  health  of  people  everywhere. 


ON  JUNE  24,  1948,  THE  FIRST 
World  Health  Assembly  met 
to  undertake  its  great  task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, originally  adopted  by  sixty- 
one  nations  in  July  1946.  The  meet- 
ing place  was  the  great  hall  of  the 
Palais  des  Nations,  which  is  situated 
on  the  hills  outside  the  city  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  looking  out  across  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  toward  the  range  of 
mountains  towered  over  by  Mount 
Blanc.  The  setting,  itself,  encouraged 
accord  and  a  long  look  ahead. 

Unanimity  on  a  definition  of  health 
was  reached  two  years  ago  when  the 
preamble  to  the  WHO  constitution 
was  drafted :  "Health  is  a  state  of  com- 
plete physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of 
disease  or  infirmity  .  .  .  health  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every 
human  being  .  .  .  health  is  funda- 
mental to  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
security  .  .  .  healthy  development  of 
the  child  is  of  basic  importance;  the 
ability  to  live  harmon- 
iously in  a  changing  total 
environment  is  essential 
to  such  development  .  .  . 
governments  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health 
of  their  peoples." 

Fifty-four  nations  from 
every  part  of  the  world — 
including  the  big  five — 


M 


DR.  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT 

are  members  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. The  Assembly  in  Geneva 
reflected  their  desire  to  reach  accord 
and  to  take  a  long  look  ahead.  For 
more  than  a  month  their  representa- 
tives worked  together  and  came  out 
in  the  end  with  a  program  of  action 
on  which  they  could  all  agree.  For- 
tunately they  had  the  benefit  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mission that  had  been  at  work  since 
the  meeting  of  the  International 
Health  Conference  in  New  York  in 
1946.  These  recommendations  formed 
the  agenda. 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  Assem- 
bly set  up  a  program  committee,  com- 
posed of  experts  from  each  of  the 
member  nations.  This  committee 
promptly  accepted  the  primary  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion and  gave  top  priority  to  four 
major  areas  for  action — malaria,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  disease.  From  the  wel- 
ter of  other  suggested  activities 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  two  ad- 


— Dr.  Eliot,  associate  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  was  an  alternate  U.  S.  dele- 
gate and  speaker  at  the  World  Health  Assembly.  Her 
last  article  for  Survey  Graphic  (special  issue  on  Food, 
March  1948),  "The  Need  of  the  Children,"  was  the 
result  of  her  experiences  in  Europe  in  1947  as  chief 
medical  consultant  of  the  UN  International  Emergency 
Fund. 


ditional  areas  rose  to  a  place  of  top 
priority — nutrition  and  environmental 
sanitation. 

In  spite  of  the  countries'  widely  di- 
versified interests  in  special  diseases 
and  their  own  localized  health  con- 
ditions, agreement  came  promptly 
that  the  World  Health  Organization 
must  focus  its  attention  and  resources 
on  a  few  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
having  known  solutions  and  involv- 
ing large  numbers  of  the  world's 
population. 


ALARIA,  A  WHOLLY  PREVENTABLE  DIS- 

ease  given  proper  environment  con- 
trol, kills  some  three  million  people 
throughout  the  world  each  year.  It  in- 
capacitates, often  to  a  serious  degree, 
some  three  hundred  million  more. 
Undoubtedly  the  world's  number  one 
killer,  malaria  is  also  a  vital  factor  in 
the  critical  world  shortage  of  food. 
For  these  reasons  it  was  given  first 
place  on  the  agenda  of  the  program 
committee.  The  Assembly's  recom- 
mendations urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  compre- 
hensive WHO  policy  on 
malaria  designed  to  assist 
governments  improve  and 
develop  effective  pro- 
grams based  on  the  wid- 
est and  most  effective  use 
of  new  methods  of  con- 
trol, such  as  use  of 
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DDT;  to  promote  measures  to  pro- 
tect countries  against  the  introduction 
of  mosquitoes  carrying  the  malaria 
parasites;  and  to  develop  international 
epidemiological  procedures. 

To  develop  WHO's  work  in  ma- 
laria control,  the  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  the  organization's  secre- 
tariat establish  a  malaria  section;  that 
an  advisory  committee  of  malaria  ex- 
perts be  appointed;  and  that  a  small 
number  of  demonstration  control 
teams  be  formed  with  experts  avail- 
able to  advise  and  assist  governments, 
on  their  request,  in  the  development 
of  control  programs  and  the  training 
of  personnel. 

The  Assembly  recognized  that  if 
malaria  is  to  be  banished  from  the 
earth,  WHO  must  take  a  leading  part 
in  extending  throughout  the  world  the 
use  of  new  and  effective  measures  of 
control,  which  have  already  been  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  (See  "Man  Against 
Malaria  and  Vice  Versa,"  by  Kath- 
ryn  Close,  Survey  Graphic,  July  1948.) 


N, 


lO      ARGUMENT     WAS     NECESSARY     TO 

convince  the  Assembly  representatives 
that  "the  children  of  today  represent 
the  whole  future  of  humanity"  and 
that  "maternal  and  child  health  is  a 
problem  of  primary  importance." 

Attention  was  focused  on  the  high 
incidence  of  preventable  deaths  among 
infants  and  mothers  in  large  areas  of 
the  world;  the  effectiveness  of  avail- 
able techniques  in  reducing  child 
mortality  and  in  improving  child 
health;  the  immediate  and  continuing 
need  of  scientific  guidance  in  the  use 
of  protective  foodstuffs  for  children; 
the  high  incidence  among  children  of 
communicable  and  other  preventable 


diseases;  the  widespread  mental  and 
emotional  maladjustment  and  inse- 
curity in  children  and  young  people; 
the  insufficient  understanding  and 
knowledge  among  parents  and  others 
of  the  causes  of  ill  health  and  abnor- 
mal behavior;  and  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  on  chil- 
dren's physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
development. 

The  objectives  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  are  "to  assist 
governments  in  developing  services 
and  facilities  that  will  assure  adequate 
maternity  care,  the  best  possible 
chance  of  survival  to  infants,  and,  to 
all  children,  normal  physical  growth 
and  development,  mental  and  emo- 
tional health,  and  freedom  from  pre- 
ventable disease;  to  pool  knowledge, 
acquire  new  facts,  develop  standards 
of  care,  and  distribute  information  in 
respect  of  all  relevant  matters;  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  on  joint 
undertakings  which  apply  knowledge 
and  techniques  in  the  fields  of  social 
and  biological  sciences  and  of  educa- 
tion to  problems  of  maternity  and 
childhood." 

This  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
mandate.  If  properly  implemented  it 
would  make  possible  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children  in  many  lands. 
As  a  beginning,  the  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  a  program  of  investiga- 
tion, study  and  assistance  to  govern- 
ments be  initiated,  that  a  section  on 
maternal  and  child  health  be  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  WHO  secre- 
tariat, that  an  advisory  committee  of 
experts  in  maternal  and  child  health 
be  appointed,  with  a  panel  of  cor- 


responding members,  and  that  indi- 
vidual experts  and  teams  of  experts 
be  employed  as  required. 


OPECIFICALLY,  THE  ASSEMBLY  RECOM- 
mended  that  studies  be  made  on  the 
causes  and  methods  of  reducing  ma- 
ternal, infant,  and  childhood  mor- 
bidity and  mortality;  the  guidance  and 
mental  health  of  children;  the  social 
aspects  of  a  maternal  and  child  health 
program;  and  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  provide  maternity 
care  and  health  services  for  children, 
including  hospital  services. 

The  program  calls  for  making  ex- 
perts available  to  governments  to  ad- 
vise on  the  administration  of  maternal 
and  child  health  programs,  experts 
on  teams  to  demonstrate  special  serv- 
ices and  to  aid  in  training,  and  the 
granting  of  fellowships  to  students  for 
post-graduate  study. 

The  Assembly  recognized  that  the 
needs  of  children  cannot  be  pigeon- 
holed into  "health,"  "welfare,"  or 
"education,"  and  that  a  program  of 
cooperation  and  joint  action  with 
other  international  organizations 
would  be  required  if  the  program  is 
to  be  effective.  Therefore  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  Policy  was 
formed  composed  of  the  members  of 
WHO's  executive  board  and  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  This  committee  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  review  and  approval 
of  all  health  projects  initiated  by 
UNICEF  and  for  establishing  opera- 
tion policies  of  such  programs. 

Finally,    the    Assembly    adopted   a 
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For  world  health 

special  resolution  on  maternal  and 
child  health  recommending  that  gov- 
ernments take,  insofar  as  possible, 
whatever  preventive,  curative,  legis- 
lative, social  or  other  measures  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  mothers  and  expectant 
mothers  and  for  the  welfare  and  up- 
bringing of  children. 

The  resolution  called  attention  to: 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  ado- 
lescents and  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  who  are  employed  in  gain- 
ful occupations  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  gainful  employment  of  children; 
the  introduction  of  leave  of  absence 
from  work  for  expectant  and  recent 
mothers  with  the  continuation  of  ade- 
quate wages  for  the  duration  of  leave; 
access  to  adequate  home  or  hospital 
attendance  for  mothers  during  the 
birth  of  the  child;  the  organization 
of  non-government  and  government 
institutions  where  adequate  medical 
consultation  on  pregnancy  hygiene 
and  on  feeding,  care,  and  upbringing 
of  children  can  be  made  accessible  to 
families. 


UBERCULOSIS    AND   VENEREAL   DISEASE 

control  were  recognized  by  the  As- 
sembly as  diseases  which  are  world- 
wide in  distribution  and  amenable  to 
control  if  the  proper  methods  are  in- 
stituted. Therefore  its  program  com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  the  con- 
trol recommendations  of  the  Interim 
Commission.  These  included  the  es- 
tablishments of  separate  sections  of  the 
secretariat  for  tuberculosis  and  vener- 
eal disease  control  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  expert  committees  in  each 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  Expert  Commit- 
tee on  Tuberculosis,  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts on  BCG  immunization  was 
recommended.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  because  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  WHO  to  advise  the  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  on  the  tech- 
nical operation  of  its  BCG  immuniza- 
tion program.  As  in  its  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  maternal  and  child 
health,  the  Assembly  recommended 
that  governments  take,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, preventive,  curative,  legislative, 
social  and  whatever  other  measures 
are  necessary  for  tuberculosis  control. 
It  called  for  particular  attention  to 
registration  of  cases;  institutional 
treatment  regardless  of  ability  to  pay; 
control  of  contacts,  diagnostic  proced- 


ures,  including  tuberculin  tests  and 
mass  X-ray  examinations;  and  BCG 
vaccination  free  of  charge  when  neces- 
sary; rehabilitation  of  patients;  and 
extermination  of  tuberculous  cattle. 
Venereal  disease  received  similar  at- 
tention, particularly  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  notification,  for  contact  con- 
trol, for  premarital  and  prenatal  ex- 
aminations and  serological  tests,  for 
standardization  of  diagnostic  and 
treatment  methods.  A  further  reso- 
lution dealt  with  the  abolition  of  the 
legal  recognition  of  prostitution  and 
the  importance  of  social  and  economic 
measures  in  the  fight  against  prosti- 
tution, including  improvement  of 
standards  of  living,  reeducation,  and 
rehabilitation. 


T, 


HUS,  WHO  GAVE  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

to  broad  action  programs  in  four  ma- 
jor health  areas.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  a  substantial  amount  was 
earmarked  for  staff  and  travel  costs 
which  will  not  only  permit  studies 
and  investigations  but  will  also  en- 
able the  organization  to  give  some  as- 
sistance to  governments  on  request  in 
the  form  of  advice  from  experts, 
demonstration  teams,  fellowships  and 
other  forms  of  advisory  service. 

After  deciding  that  environmental 
sanitation,  including  urban  and  rural 
hygiene,  tropical  hygiene  and  hous- 
ing, should  also  be  given  the  top  pri- 
ority, the  Assembly  recommended 
that  at  least  one  well-qualified  sani- 
tary engineer  be  placed  on  the  secre- 
tariat staff,  and  a  small  committee 
of  experts  be  established  to  advise  on 
the  program. 

Nutrition  was  also  given  top  prior- 
ity for  action.  The  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  the  secretariat  establish  a 
section  on  nutrition  which,  among  its 
other  responsibilities,  will  act  as  liaison 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 


ganization of  the  United  Nations  and 
a  joint  expert  committe  of  WHO  and 
FAO. 

Other  health  concerns  received  As- 
sembly attention  without  making  the 
top  priority  list  for  immediate  action. 
In  second  place  came  public  health 
administration,  including  nursing, 
health  education,  medical  social  work, 
hospital,  clinic,  and  medical  care  ad- 
ministration; industrial  hygiene;  the 
hygiene  of  seafarers. 

Parasitic  and  virus  diseases  made 
third  and  fourth  places,  respectively, 
in  the  priority  list.  Small  nuclear 
committees  of  experts  in  these  fields 
were  recommended,  with  panels  of 
additional  experts  having  specialized 
knowledge  of  specific  diseases.  One 
member  of  the  secretariat  staff  was 
proposed  for  each  of  these  two 
groups. 

Mental  health  came  fifth  in  order 
of  priority  with  a  recommendation 
for  a  nuclear  committee  of  experts  and 
at  least  one  professional  staff  member. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  what- 
ever activities  might  be  initiated  for 
mental  health  in  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program. 

Through  its  Committee  on  Rela- 
tions, the  Assembly  studied  proposals 
for  cooperation  with  other  parts  of 
the  United  Nations  organization,  in- 
cluding the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  its  several  commissions 
and  other  specialized  agencies  such  as 
ILO,  ICAO,  FAO,  UNESCO,  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council;  with  the 
Office  International  d'  Hygiene  Pub- 
lique;  and  with  non-government  or- 
ganizations. Formal  agreement  was 
reached  providing  for  working  ar- 
rangements with  FAO,  UNESCO, 
and  ILO.  Cooperation  with  other 
specialized  agencies  will  be  developed 
at  the  secretariat  level.  A  standing 
committee  of  WHO's  executive  board 
will  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  entry  of  any  non-govern- 
mental organization  into  working  re- 
lationship with  WHO. 


HUS  A  PROGRAM  OF  ACTION  FOR  THE 

World  Health  Organization  has  been 
outlined.  The  question  now  is,  can 
it  be  carried  out  so  as  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  world?  The 
birth  of  such  a  child  of  the  United 
Nations  was  of  course  attended  by 
labor  pains,  but  the  baby  would  seem 
to  be  healthy  and  vigorous — not  over- 
weight or  underweight.  But  it  must 
(Continued  on  page  407) 
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Teach  Them  to  Drive 


How  to  cut  down  our  shameful  record  of  highway  accidents  which  last  year 
killed  more  than  33,000  men,  women,  and  children,  injured  a  million  more. 


DID    YOU    EVER    HEAR    PoP    TEACHING 
Mom  how  to  drive?     He's  not 
hot  a  driver  himself,  but  sure,  he'll 
each   anybody — Mom  and  the  kids, 
their  friends,  and  all  the  relatives. 

"You  shove  over,  Mom,  and  I'll 
teach  you  right  now.  It's  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log.  This  knob  here  is 
the  gear-shift.  Let's  see,  did  I  leave 
tier  in  reverse?  No,  I  guess  she's  in 
neutral.  Well,  when  the  knob's  this 
way  it's  high"  (clink)— "that's  for 
when  you're  going  fast."  (Clink- 
clank)  "Now  she's  in  second — see? 
When  you  want  to  start  'er  up— slow, 
of  course — you  put  'er  in  low,  like 
this,  (clank) 

"Now,  put  your  right  foot  on  the 
starter.  Oh,  I  guess  I  shut  off  the 
ignition.  Well,  switch  it  on.  Don'tcha 
even  know  where  that  is!"  (snap) 
"Got  your  foot  like  I  told  you?  The 
right  foot."  (br-r-r-rrr)  "See,  the  en- 
gine's started.  Gotcha  left  foot  on  the 
clutch?  No,  not  that  one,  that's  the 
accelerator!  I'll  let  out  the  hand 
Drake  for  you.  Now  you're  going. 
You're  doing  fine. 

"Now  put  her  in  second."  (scree- 
-ee-auk)  "No,  second!  Like  this." 
(clink-clank)  "Watch  that  car  com- 
ing! Keep  over  on  your  own  side. 
Can't  you  see  that  car  behind  you— 
in  the  mirror,  see?  I  guess  we  better 
turn  off  on  this  side  street.  Slow  her 
down.  Put  down  the  clutch — didn't 
I  tell  yuh  that  half  a  dozen  times? 
Slow  'er  down — this  is  a  dangerous 
corner.  Look  out  for  that  ditch!  You 
should've  put  your  hand  out  to  signal. 
Slow-er!  Slower!  Pull  yer  wheel 
round!  Here  .  .  .  lemmee  .  .  .  x 
.  .  !  .  xxxx!!  ....  dammit!  If  I 
hadn't  grabbed  that  brake  you'd  have 
c  r  a  she  d!  Gosh,  but 
women  are  stupid!" 

Poor  Pop!  in  the  first 
lesson  he  has  broken 
nearly  all  the  elementary 
rules  of  good  teaching. 
And  Mom  hasn't  the 
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foggiest  idea  what  is  meant  by  a  gear- 
shift, a  clutch,  a  brake,  or  an  acceler- 
ator, and  only  a  misty  notion  of  what 
a  driver  is  supposed  to  do  wjth_  any 
of  them.  Pop  means  well,  but  if  Mom 
is  not  a  highway  menace  forever  after, 
it  will  not  be  his  fault. 

[TH  ONE  EXCEPTION  WHICH  SHOULD 

live  in  history  ("I  dozed  at  the 
wheel!")  drivers  blame  anything  but 
themselves.  They  blame  the  car,  the 
weather,  the  sun's  glare,  the  darkness, 
approaching  headlights,  their  eyesight, 
their  work,  worries,  wives,  the  car 
radio,  the  backseat  driver,  a  hangover, 
the  road,  the  other  driver,  the  garage 
man,  the  pedestrian.  But  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  the  fact  is — 90 
percent  of  all  accidents  are  directly 
attributable  to  a  driver. 

By  and  large,  it  should  be  said, 
Americans  are  the  best  drivers  in  the 
world.  We  ought  to  be.  We  have 
the  best  cars.  We  own  seven  tenths 
of  all  the  cars  in  the  world.  We  have 
the  best  and  longest  highways  in  the 
world.  We  are  good  drivers  as  driv- 
ers go.  But  there  was  a  toll  of  33,700 
killed  and  over  a  million  injured  last 
year — forceful  evidence  that  we  are 
not  good  enough.  The  National 
Safety  Council's  report  says  these  ac- 
cidents are  almost  100  percent  un- 
necessary. Our  highway  accident  rec- 
ord is  a  national  shame. 

We  had  the  skill  and  the  energy  to 
build  the  cars  and  the  roads.  Haven't 
we  the  skill  and  energy  to  control  this 
Frankenstein  which  we  have  made? 
Or  shall  we  continue  the  "hit-and- 
miss"  method — grant  licenses  to  any- 
one who  has  the  price  and  can  pass  a 


— By  a  native  of  Canada,  a  former  public  school 
teacher,  now  doing  postgraduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  For  some  years,  Mrs.  MacLaurin's 
special  interest  has  been  traffic  safety,  and  she  has 
studied,  spoken,  and  written  widely  about  this  subject. 


routine  test,  and  score  a  million  hits 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  lucky 
misses  ? 

Amos  E.  Neyhart,  administrative 
head  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Safety, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  spark 
plug  of  the  AAA  Driver  Training 
program,  said  recently,  "The  accident 
rate,  bad  enough  before  the  war,  is 
increasing.  It  is  my  conviction,  after 
fifteen  years  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, that  the  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  education."  For  the  past  ten 
years  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, through  its  branches  in 
every  state,  has  been  carrying  on  an 
intensive  campaign  for  traffic  safety 
education. 

What  do  the  experts  mean  when 
they  say  education  is  the  only  real  so- 
lution? They  mean  that  in  a  rapidly 
accelerating  motor  age  all  140,000,000 
of  us  need  educating.  We  are  a  na- 
tion on  wheels;  in  these  days,  every 
adult  should  know  how  to  drive  a 
car.  In  pedestrian  education,  high- 
way engineering,  traffic  laws  and  their 
enforcement,  we  have  made  good 
progress  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 
But  we  have  neglected  one  basic  fac- 
tor in  a  rounded  safety  program:  we 
have  failed  to  educate  the  driver.  Op- 
tional driver  education  in  a  few  high 
schools  here  and  there  across  the 
country  is  not  enough. 

J_JACH  YEAR  THE  AAA  ISSUES  A  STATE- 

by-state  progress  report,  optimistically 
headed  "State  Regulation  of  Safety 
Education  in  the  United  States." 
While  some  states  have  made  con- 
sistent progress,  with  results  reflected 
in  lowered  accident  records,  the  1947 
report  reveals  that: 

1.  In  32  states,  there  still 
is    no    law    requiring    the 
teaching  of  safety. 

2.  In  22  states,  the  state 
board  of  education  does  not 
require    the    teaching     of 
safety. 
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3.  In   33    states,   teacher  -  training   in 
safety  is  not  required. 

4.  In   only  one  state,  New  York,  is 
there   a    law    requiring   all    students   of 
both  public  and  private  schools  to  take 
such  instruction,  though  North  Dakota 
requires  all  high  school  students  to  pass 
an  examination   in   safe   driving   before 
graduation. 


T, 


HIS     IS     MEAGER     PROGRESS     FOR     TEN 

years'  effort,  and  it  shrinks  with  a 
closer  look.  Comparing  it  with  the 
report  for  the  previous  year,  we  find 
no  change  except  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  school  superintendents. 

One  more  look.  Even  when  an 
adequate  course  is  provided  under 
specially  trained  teachers,  only  a. 
single  state — New  York — makes  it 
compulsory  for  all.  A  great  many 
considerations — taste,  need  for  credits, 
schedule,  and  so  on — determine  a  stu- 
dent's choice  of  optional  courses. 
Frank  W.  Hubbard,  director  of  the 
National  Education  Association's  Re- 
search Division,  estimates  that  today 
only  about  10,000  of  our  total  of  6,- 
000,000  high  school  students  are  get- 
ting driver  education. 

Yet  many  a  state  syllabus  makes  a 
plausible  showing.  Complacently  we 
say  we  are  "educating  our  young  peo- 


ple for  living."  The  sad  truth  is  we 
are  educating  some  33,000  of  them 
every  year  for  premature  and  un- 
necessary dying.  During  the  ten  years 
since  the  AAA  started  its  campaign, 
12,000,000  students  have  left  high 
school  who  might  have  been  trained 
to  be  good  drivers.  During  that  time, 
325,000  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  killed  on  our  highways. 

Mr.  Hubbard  sent  questionnaires  to 
8,000  city  and  rural  school  superin- 
tendents. Of  those  who  replied,  80 
percent  offered  no  course  in  driver 
education.  Only  441  school  systems 
reported  some  such  training.  Reasons 
cited  for  failure  to  give  driver  educa- 
tion were: 

Rural       City 
J..u-k  of  cars  and  other 

equipment      62.9%      69.0% 

Lack  of  trained  teachers.  .  60.7         52.8 

Lack  of  public  demand .  .  44.7 

Curriculum  too  crowded.  .  41.0 

Cost   too   high 26.5 


low  or  help  stimulate  public  de- 
mand? One  I  interviewed  even  went 
so  tar  as  to  say  that  driving  courses 
should  wait  until  the  students  request 
them! 


T, 


40.3 
39.6 
23.0 


But  the  facts  are: 

The  AAA  supplies  safe  dual-con- 
trol cars  for  teaching  purposes  free  to 
high  schools  which  undertake  ade- 
quate courses;  it  also  provides  free 
teacher-training.  (For  detailed  infor- 
mation, write  the  AAA,  Mills  Build- 
ing, Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  17th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6  D.  C.) 

Should   school   superintendents   fol- 


HE     CROWDED  CURRICULUM     EXPLAN- 

ation  came  in  as  a  hardy  perennial 
when  the  Three-R's  variety  of  edu- 
cation went  out.  But  is  it  not  part 
of  a  superintendent's  job  to  discard 
from  time  to  time  subject-matter 
which  becomes  outmoded,  and  re- 
place it  with  knowledge  that  is  more 
significant  ?  As  Arnold  Bennett 
pointed  out,  we  always  find  time  to 
do  the  things  we  want  to  do. 

Similarly,  we  always  find  money  to 
do  the  things  we  want  to  do.  Last 
year,  we  in  this  country  spent  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  for  liquor 
as  for  education;  one  out  of  every  six 
drivers  involved  in  fatal  accidents,  and 
one  out  of  every  four  pedestrians 
killed,  had  been  drinking.  The  Trav- 
elers' Insurance  Company  estimated 
the  cost  of  highway  accidents  last 
year  at  $2,500,000,000— more  than  the 
total  cost  of  operating  our  entire  pub- 
lic school  system  for  the  same  period. 
Driver  education  in  high  schools 
would  cost  only  a  small  fraction  of 
that — about  $31.40  per  pupil,  a  total 
of  $188,400,000  or  about  7  percent  of 
the  highway  accident  cost. 


A  dead  victim  can't  learn  that  power  uncontrolled  is  dangerous;  these  teen-agers  in  a  guided  group  are  learning  in  time 

AAA;  and  Crozier  Technical   High   School,  Dallas,  Texas 


We  always  seem  to  forget  that 
every  accident  involves  a  driver.  A 
good  driver  often  can  avoid  accidents 
when  a  pedestrian  is  to  blame,  and 
even  when  there  is  a  mechanical 
failure.  If  a  driver  is  found  guilty 
we  fine  him  or  put  him  in  jail,  but 
that  does  not  make  him  a  good 
driver.  What  does  make  a  driver  a 
capable  driver?  When  and  how 
should  we  train  him? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the 
AAA  got  together  experts  from  all 
over  the  nation:  psychologists,  engi- 
neers, educators,  sociologists,  special- 
ists in  optics,  acoustics,  physics,  physi- 
ology, and  other  pertinent  sciences. 
They  jointly  produced  the  five  illus- 
trated texts  of  the  "Sportsmanlike 
Driving  Series,"  providing  a  com- 
prehensive course,  which  is  supplied 
below  cost — a  notable  public  service. 

"We  must  educate  the  driver,"  say 
these  experts,  "before  we  let  him  drive 
at  all."  The  psychological  moment 
for  this  is  the  time  when  he  most 
wants  to  learn,  that  is,  just  before  he 
reaches  driving  age.  The  usual  age 
for  granting  a  driver's  license  is  six- 
teen. (It  is  younger  in  eleven  states, 
older  in  seven  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.)  Sixteen  is  also  the  usual 
school-leaving  age.  Finally,  it  is  the 
one  time  when  we  can  give  young 
people  efficient  and  economical  class 
instruction — and  require  them  to  take 
it.  If  we  really  want  good  drivers, 
the  method  is  clear:  a  required  course 
in  every  public  high  school  for  every 
student,  which  he  must  complete  the 
year  he  reaches  his  state's  age  for  a 
driver's  license. 


A 


COURSE    IN    SAFE    DRIVING    HAS    TWO 

parts:  classroom  instruction  and  road 
practice.  The  first  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty-six  hours  of  classroom 
work  plus  street  observation  projects, 
spread  over  about  one  school  year. 
The  second  requires  ten  hours'  be- 
hind-the-wheel  instruction,  spread 
over  about  two  months,  using  dual- 
control  cars  in  practice-driving  areas. 
With  the  permission  of  state  author- 
ities, the  road  practice,  including  va- 
rious physical  and  driving  tests,  could 
be  given  during  summer  holidays. 
This  would  save  school  time.  Police 
motor-vehicle  departments  are  alert  to 
the  value  of  this  training,  and  accept 
the  AAA  Sportsmanlike  Driving  Cer- 
tificate in  lieu  of  their  own  drivers' 
tests. 
As  to  the  results  of  training,  the 


evidence  is  overwhelming.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  driving  record  of  1,027 
trained  high  school  boys  and  girls 
over  a  three  year  period  showed  an 
absolutely  clean  slate.  Surveys  have 
been  made  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cleveland  and  elsewhere.  Al- 
ways the  testimony  is  the  same:  driver 
education  cuts  the  accident  rate. 

With  the  need  for  safer  driving  so 
clear,  a  current  proposal  is  to  have 
parents  "co-operate"  in  driver  educa- 
tion by  doing  the  teaching  themselves. 
This  is  scarcely  less  impractical  than 
to  ask  parents  to  "co-operate"  with 
dentists  and  doctors  by  filling  their 
children's  teeth  or  operating  on  them 
for  appendicitis.  Teaching  i*  a  pro- 
fession, which  requires  years  of  train- 
ing in  applied  psychology,  in  meth- 
ods, and  in  self-control.  Teachers  deal 
with  minds  and  emotions  and  theirs 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  jobs. 


J—-IXPERTS      KNOW      THAT      MECHANICAL 

skill  in  handling  a  car  is  least  impor- 
tant of  the  seven  qualifications  of  a 
good  driver — attitude,  mental  fitness, 
knowledge,  judgment,  skills,  habits, 
physical  fitness.  But  foremost  among 
the  seven  is  mental  attitude.  Of  all 
the  accidents  attributable  to  the 
driver,  80  percent  are  caused  by 
wrong  mental  attitudes,  that  is,  de- 
fects of  character.  These  are  not  to 
be  eradicated  overnight,  nor  by  ama- 
teurs. 

The  best  cooperation  parents  can 
offer  in  this  situation  is  to  insist  upon 
immediate,  compulsory,  uniform,  na- 
tionwide driver  education  for  every 
student,  with  adequate  equipment  and 
specially  trained  teachers. 

The  high  schools,  senior  and  junior, 
will  take  care  of  most  of  the  teen- 
age drivers  before  they  acquire  bad 
driving  habits,  or  are  eligible  for  first 
licenses.  The  usual  age  for  entering 
junior  high  school  is  twelve.  In  most 
states  most  of  the  pupils  remain  in 
school  until  they  are  sixteen.  Some- 
where between  these  two  ages,  a 
driver-training  course  should  be  pro- 
vided and  required.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  to  teach  the  old  dogs  new 
tricks.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  program  should  not  be  expanded, 
through  evening  and  summer  schools, 
to  include  all  persons  applying  for 
first  licenses  or  renewals. 

Once  started,  the  scheme  would  be 
increasingly  effective.  Thus,  in  imag- 
ination, let  us  line  up  our  60,000,000 
licensed  drivers  according  to  age,  six- 


teen-year-olds at  the  left,  over-sixty- 
fivers  at  the  right.  Every  year  about 
half  a  million  oldsters  at  the  right 
drop  out,  along  with  members  of 
those  accident-prone  groups,  the  show- 
offs,  the  speed  fiends,  the  road-hogs, 
and  the  alcohol  addicts.  Every  year 
about  1,200,000  trained  drivers  from 
our  high  schools  would  get  into  line 
at  the  left.  Think  how  the  quality  of 
that  line  would  improve! 

With  uniform  driver  education  re- 
quired of  every  high  school  student 
in  the  U.S.A.,  with  road  training  re- 
quired by  law  for  every  first  license 
and,  if  tests  show  the  need  for  it,  for 
every  renewal,  in  one  decade  we  could 
reduce  the  traffic  accident  problem  to 
reasonable  proportions — and  go  on  re- 
ducing it. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  enough 
teachers  trained — one  for  each  3,000 
pupils.  Experienced  teachers,  given 
this  additional  training,  can  serve  as 
instructors  for  others.  During  the 
teacher  training  phase,  principals  can 
adjust  curricula,  requirements,  and 
credits;  parent  -  teacher  associations 
provide  for  cars,  and  persuade  city 
authorities  to  construct  or  set  aside 
a  practice  area  (this  in  itself  will  re- 
duce accidents  by  keeping  learners  off 
the  streets).  At  the  next  session, 
every  state  legislature  which  has  not 
yet  done  so  can  make  driver  educa- 
tion compulsory,  and  permit  the 
granting  of  licenses  to  trained  driv- 
ers only. 

T 

1  HERE  IS  A  GRAVER  ASPECT  TO  THIS 

matter,  which  we  ignore  at  our  peril. 
Some  psychiatrists  hold  that  we  Amer- 
icans take  a  perverse  pride  in  our  ac- 
cident record,  as  a  symbol  of  speed 
and  "nerve."  They  also  hold  that 
love  of  power  is  in  fact  a  national 
trait,  and  a  dangerous  one. 

These  same  uncontrolled  urges  that 
deal  out  death  on  highways  cause 
other — and  even  more  devastating — 
kinds  of  disaster.  We  have  not  solved 
the  accident  problem  in  fifty  years. 
We  have  never  tamed  the  power-lust. 
Driver  education  is  the  one  course  in 
all  our  educational  program  which  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  teach  the  stu- 
dents at  an  impressionable  age  to  con- 
trol themselves  when  in  control  of 
power.  Thus,  the  plan  proposed  here 
promises  by-products  of  far  reaching 
importance.  And  for  the  immediate 
problem — the  appalling  toll  of  high- 
way accidents — there  is  one  final  so- 
lution: teach  them  to  drive. 
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Berlin's  Woman  Mayor 


RUTH  WEILAND 


month  ago  the  New  York  Times  carried  a  story  from  Berlin,  by 
Edward  A.  Morrow,  about  the  split  of  the  Berlin  police  force  into  two 
factions.  A  subhead  read:  "Woman  Mayor  Chides  Russian."  Acting 
Mayor  Frau  Louise  Schroeder  had  rejected  a  Soviet  order  to  reinstate 
Communist  Paul  Markgraf  as  police  chief,  after  he  had  been  suspended 
by  the  City  Assembly.  The  rest  of  the  incident  was  full  of  that  confu- 
sion that  reigns  in  Berlin  today.  But  the  appealing  note  was  Frau 
Schroeder — a  woman  who  refuses  to  be  pushed  around. 

Since,  in  these  troubled  times,  people  who  resist  pushing  around  prob- 
ably stand  for  what  there  is  of  courage  and  integrity,  Survey  Graphic  is 
happy  to  publish  this  firsthand  sketch  of  Frau  Schroeder.  Frau  Dr. 
Weiland's  friendship  for  Frau  Schroeder  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Weimar  Republic,  when  the  author  was  a  young  leader  in  public  and 
private  welfare.  They  shared  in  hazardous  experiences  throughout  the 
Nazi  ordeal.  Ruth  Weiland  became  a  British  subject  last  year  through 
her  marriage  to  John  H.  Freeman,  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times. 


THE  OLD  ROYAL  BERLIN  BETWEEN 
the  churches  of  St.  Nicolai,  St. 
Maria,  the  imperial  castle  on  the 
Spree,  and  that  fateful  street,  Unter 
den  Linden  is  now  dust  and  ashes. 
Only  ruins  are  left  of  that  mad  re- 
gime, the  Third  Reich.  But  mem- 
ories of  the  republic  that  antedated 
Hitler's  putsch  still  live — particularly 
among  those  persons  who  between 
1919  and  1933,  took  part  in  the  efforts 
to  establish  a  democratic  foundation 
for  the  German  state.  Unfortunately 
only  a  few  of  them  are  left — but  these 
have  become  reactivated  with  energy 
and  hope.  After  years  of  continued 
persecution,  humiliation,  and  poverty 
during  the  Hitler  regime,  they  have 
now  come  into  their  own  and  are 
once  more  in  responsible  public  posi- 
tions, where  they  are  trying  with  the 
strength  still  left  them  to  apply  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  their 
knowledge,  experience,  and  conviction 
in  democracy,  all  increased  by  bitter 
lessons.  Among  them  is  Louise 
Schroeder,  Berlin's  woman  mayor. 

Frau  Schroeder  lives  in  a  cheap 
suburb  of  Berlin  in  a  furnished 
room,  having  lost  all  her  own  house- 
hold goods  during  the  bombings.  Her 
unassuming  character,  her  diplomacy, 
intelligence,  and  devotion  to  her  work 
are  paramount  factors  in  determining 
the  fate  of  the  city's  3,000.000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Her  father  was  a  workman  in  Al- 


tona,  near  Hamburg,  and  had  six 
other  children.  His  family  were  pro- 
letarians, her  mother  of  peasant  stock. 
Louise,  an  intelligent  girl,  went  to  a 
common  school  and  then  to  a  com- 
mercial college.  Later,  while  holding 
a  position  in  an  insurance  company, 
she  took  courses  in  dramatics  with 
three  of  her  co-workers  who  intended 
to  go  on  the  stage. 

"Nothing  we  learn  is  in  vain,"  she 
said  recently  with  a  smile.  "I  never 
thought  how  important  this  knowl- 
edge of  speaking  would  become  for 
me  later  in  public  life." 
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HEN  LOUISE  SCHROEDER  JOINED 
the  Social  Democrat  party  she  fol- 
lowed a  family  tradition.  Her  father 
had  long  been  an  active  Social  Demo- 
crat, persecuted  under  Bismack's  anti- 
socialist  law. 

As  she  grew  up,  Louise  studied 
social  and  political  problems  and  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  rise  of  so- 
cial democracy  and  trade  unions  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  In 
1919  she  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  and  as  one  of  its  youngest 
members  participated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Weimar  Republic.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  for 
fourteen  years,  became  a  close  friend 
of  its  one-time  president,  Paul  Lobe. 

Herr  Lobe,  now  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Der  Telegraf,  a  democratic 


newspaper  in  Berlin,  refers  to  the 
city's  first  official  as  "our  Louise." 
Speaking  of  the  old  days  of  the  Wei- 
mar Republic,  he  told  this  reporter: 

"At  that  time,  our  Louise  was  an 
unknown  representative,  but  from  the 
very  beginning  the  House  was  ready 
to  listen  to  her,  and  the  servants  of 
the  Reichstag  always  stood  about  and 
listened  too.  Her  special  political  in- 
terest, then,  was  the  fate  of  the  work- 
ing woman,  for  whom  she  asked  reas- 
onable working  hours,  protection  dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  illness,  and  ade- 
quate wages.  In  1925  a  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  took 
her  to  the  United  States.  She  still 
talks  of  her  experiences  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Washington." 

After  the  fateful  appointment  of 
Hitler  as  Chancellor,  on  January  30, 
1933,  Louise  Schroeder  had  to  appear 
at  the  police  station  twice  a  day,  al- 
though she  lived  quietly  with  her 
mother  in  Altona.  She  tried  many 
ways  to  earn  a  living.  She  opened  a 
small  bakery  in  the  Louisenstrasse  in 
Hamburg,  and  slept  in  the  tiny  back 
room;  but  since  she  refused  to  put  up 
a  picture  of  Hitler  in  her  show  win- 
dow on  his  birthday  and  to  display  a 
Hakenkreuz  flag,  the  Hitler  Youth 
smashed  her  windows. 

After  that,  her  customers  were 
afraid  to  buy  her  bread.  So  she  re- 
turned to  Berlin  and  w^s  employed 
by  a  courageous  building  firm  to  take 
care  of  foreign  women  workers.  As 
an  additional  responsibility  she  had  to 
inform  the  mothers  and  wives  of  the 
employes  and  workmen  of  the  firm 
when  news  came  that  their  sons  and 
husbands  had  fallen  in  battle. 
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ILL       DURING       THE       WAR       LoUISE 

Schroeder  saw  gradual  ruin  of  the 
beautiful  Berlin  that  had  grown  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  great  archi- 
tects, Schliiter  and  Schinkel,  between 
1770  and  1870.  She  lost  all  her  personal 
belongings  and  at  last  owned  only  one 
dress  and  a  work  apron.  She  did  not 
even  have  shoes.  One  day  Paul  Lobe 
found  her  nearly  dead  in  an  air  raid 
shelter  where  she  lay  among  the  rub- 
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ble  after  a  direct  hit.  "She  weighed 
80  pounds"  he  said.  "My  wife  and  I 
took  her  home,  but  we  had  no  win- 
dows, no  stove,  no  water  in  our 
house. 

"But  after  the  capitulation  Louise 
revived  quickly,  and  today,  the  Ber- 
liners  are  already  singing  'Our  Louise 
did  you  meet  her?  There's  none  to 
beat  her.'  Or:  'Berliner  bear,  Give 
Tante  Louise  your  paw'." 


RAU  SCHROEDER  RESUMED  PUBLIC  LIFE 

in  1945  soon  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Nazi  regime,  becoming  at  first  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Social-Democrat  Party.  In  this 
position  she  organized  and  obtained 
material  for  sewing  centers,  school 
dinners,  and  youth  hostels;  she  super- 
vised the  welfare  of  returning  evacu- 
ees, the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
the  operation  of  special  children's  pro- 
grams, and  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency hospital  accommodations. 
She  was  later  elected  one  of  the 

iree  deputy  mayors,  or  bitrgermeist- 
ers  of  Berlin,  and  thus  became  the 
first  woman  in  Berlin's  history  to  hold 
such  a  post.  On  May  8,  1947,  she  was 
elected  acting  lord  mayor,  or  tempor- 
ary oberbur germeister,  following  the 
resignation  in  April  of  Otto  Ostrow- 
ski.  She  was  then  sixty  years  old. 
Today  Louise  Schroeder  is  chief 

layor  of  Berlin,  because  the  Russians 
have  refused  to  confirm  the  elected 
candidate,  a  man  proposed  by  the  So- 
cial Democrats.  The  deadlock  has 

ransformed  her  temporary  position 
into  a  permanent  one.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Berlin  are  not  sad  about  this. 
No  matter  what  their  political  affilia- 
tions, they  recognize  her  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  improve  conditions.  They  ap- 
preciate the  energy  she  has  put  into 
securing  food,  coal  and  electricity  for 
them,  maintaining  local  transporta- 
tion, establishing  warming  halls,  en- 
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Oberburgermeister   Louise  Schroeder,   of  whom  Berliners 
sing   —   "Our    Louise  .  .  .  there's    none    to    beat    her." 


couraging  opera  and  other  cultural  ac- 
tivities —  in  brief,  reinvigorating  the 
life  of  the  Berlin  people. 

Frau  Schroeder  believes  that  the 
future  of  Germany  depends  on  both 
material  and  spiritual  help  from  the 
Allied  Powers — with  a  good  propor- 
tion of  self-help. 

"Leave  us  our  industries,"  she  has 
exclaimed,  "and  leave  us  our  capable 


men  to  run  them  and  to  put  us  on 
our  feet  again!" 

She  believes  that  women  must  take 
a  more  vigorous  part  in  public  life.  In 
her  own  life — which  has  successfully 
blended  marriage  and  political  activity 
— she  has  demonstrated  the  hope 
which  a  woman's  courage,  leadership, 
and  intelligence  can  bring  to  a  de- 
spairing people. 
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Nature  Can  Write  on  the  Wall 


^  j  T"\  OAD  TO  SURVIVAL"  BY  WILLIAM 

f"\^     Vogt   (Sloane  Associates,  $4) 

is  a  book  that  every  reader  of 

Survey  Graphic  would  do  well  to  buy, 

read,   and    lend    around.      It    is    strong 

medicine,  good  for  people  who  have  the 

nerve  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  life. 

The  future  of  the  human  race,  if  it 
survives  the  atom  and  the  great  reli- 
gious conflict  between  democracy  and 
the  police  state,  will  in  the  long  run  be 
limited  by  the  physical  resources  of  the 
world  on  one  side,  and  our  ability  to 
handle  them  on  the  other.  Given  peace 
and  at  last  an  end  of  serious  totalitarian 
dangers,  some  number  of  human  beings 
can  hope  to  live  on  this  planet  in  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  with  a  surplus  in- 
come large  enough  to  pay  for  science, 
education,  health,  and  all  civilized  serv- 
ices. 

How  many  people  will  be  able  to  live 
in  a  civilized  world  at  a  decent  living 
standard,  from  the  year  2050  on,  cannot 
now  be  predicted,  and  in  the  long  run, 
of  course,  it  doesn't  matter.  Only  those 
who  exist  have  rights  or  needs:  half  a 
billion  people  enjoying  what  they  re- 
gard as  a  good  life  would  seem,  to  a 
sensible  mind,  far  happier  than  three 
billion  people  half  starved.  There  need 
be  no  tears  for  the  surplus  two  and 
one  half  billion  people,  provided  they 
never  get  born. 

But  in  the  meantime,  if  we  of  the 
Western  world  are  to  have  hopes  of  a 
better  world  to  come,  we  must  not  jump 
to  Beulahland  across  a  bridge  of  dreams. 
As  the  world  stands  now,  every  contin- 
ent is  washing  away  and  blowing  away, 
under  the  trampling  feet  of  too  many 
cattle  and  the  brutal  cutting  of  plows 
where  plows  ought  not  to  go.  There 
are  too  many  people  for  the  amount  of 
land,  with  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
that  come  from  being  too  many.  Some 
of  the  nutrition  experts  say  that  the  land 
can  well  support  many  billions  of  peo- 
ple, if  treated  with  scientific  care,  and 
that  with  proper  organization  every- 
one can  have  his  pint  of  milk.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  land  conservation  men, 


DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

who    have    long    been    chafing    under 
these  assertions,  to  have  their  say. 

Essentially,  the  argument  depends  on 
how  many  dimensions  are  taken  into 
account.  If  scientific  methods  could  be 
used  on  the  scanty  agricultural  lands  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  under  the 
law  of  Britain  that  an  incompetent 
farmer  may  not  keep  his  farm,  no  doubt 
the  soil  could  be  saved,  and  more  food 
could,  in  time,  be  had.  What  is  missing 
is  the  time  dimension.  William  Vogt 
thinks  that,  with  supreme  effort,  the 
farmers  of  Venezuela  might  be  taught 
how  to  treat  the  land  in  perhaps  forty 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  rivers  are  full 
of  mud,  the  science  of  Venezuelan  soils, 
climate,  and  plant  species  has  not  yet 
been  developed,  and  the  people  are  still 
increasing  in  numbers. 


t*J<3  IT  IS  IN  MOST  OF  THE  WORLD.      AND 

panting  along  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
behind  science  are  the  education,  politi- 
cal wisdom,  and  surplus  income  by 
which  it  might  have  been  used.  The 
curves  in  the  time  dimension,  of  mouths 
to  feed  and  soil  to  feed  them,  do  not 
grow  closer,  they  separate.  Something 
has  to  break  before  a  now  overgrown 
population,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
and  having  a  vastly  increased  respect  for 
the  laws  of  nature,  can  have  the  surplus 
income  and  the  wisdom  necessary  for  a 
balanced  civilized  life. 

In  the  United  States,  with  perhaps 
only  thirty  or  forty  million  too  many 
people  for  our  resource  base,  with  the 
largest  surplus  income  above  bare  neces- 
sities in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  high- 
est levels  of  education,  nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  our  political  unintelligence 
in  dealing  with  our  resources.  Even 
now,  the  western  cattlemen  dare  to  hope 
for  a  chance  to  destroy  the  public  lands, 
if  the  81st  Congress  is  not  better  than 
the  80th. 

There  may  be  hope  for  a  sound  civi- 
lization in  the  future,  but  only  for  as 
many  people  as  can  live  on  what  is  left 
after  this  great  age  of  destruction.  The 


sooner  we  start  thinking,  the  less  catas- 
trophic will  be  the  necessary  transition. 
"Road  to  Survival"  is  a  good  stimulus 
to  realistic  thought. 
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HE    FACT  SEEMS  TO  BE  THAT,   IN   MANY 

.  parts  of  the  world,  the  effect  of  Western 
culture  on  native  populations  is  to  throw 
them  into  a  Malthusian  expansion.  Not 
only  do  they  increase  at  a  terrifying 
rate,  but  they  press  on  the  land  in  such 
a  way  as  to  turn  it  into  a  desert.  West- 
ern civilization  has  two  underlying  pur- 
poses, to  which,  however,  our  people  are 
all  too  slow  to  sacrifice  lesser  comforts. 
One  is  the  development  of  free  insti- 
tutions, the  other  is  the  use  of  science 
to  reduce  human  suffering  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  Such  objectives  de- 
mand of  us  that  we  respect  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  human  nature,  paying 
whatever  price  is  necessary  to  create 
conditions  in  which  liberty  and  pros- 
perity will  be  possible.  The  area  of 
the  world  in  which  we  can  operate  at 
all  may  be  less  extensive  than  we  have 
thought. 

Excessive  birthrates  in  the  end  lead 
to  excessive  poverty  and  ignorance,  in 
which  democratic  forms  of  government 
cannot  easily  function.  Communism  is 
the  natural  disease  of  outraged  human 
nature;  and  communism,  with  its  realis- 
tic ability  to  kill  off  surplus  populations 
according  to  plan,  may  have  to  be  the 
answer  in  more  countries  than  we  like 
to  think.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  West- 
ern culture  is  going  to  use  birth  control 
instead  of  mass  extermination,  it  is  high 
time  to  be  getting  at  it.  At  best,  we 
must  face  some  difficult  situations,  the 
cure  for  which  will  strain  our  resources, 
both  physical  and  intellectual. 

To  salvage  the  areas  that  will  consti- 
tute our  sphere  of  influence  during  the 
stage  of  competition  between  democracy 
and  communism,  according  to  Mr. 
Vogt,  it  seems  that  the  West  must 
abandon  the  religious  objections  to  birth- 
control,  and  for  the  present  must  also 
refrain  from  disease  control  in  crowded 
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populations.  Material  help  from  the 
richer  countries  must  be  fitted  to  the 
need  of  the  poorer  area,  not  for  fewer 
deaths  but  for  fewer  births  and  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  conserve  resources. 
This  is  a  tough  doctrine,  but  nature  has 
no  mercy  on  naive  mistakes.  Those 
who  are  born  too  many,  must  die  L>y 
war,  starvation,  or  disease,  unless  they 
go  Communist  and  are  killed;  of  these, 
disease  may  be  the  best  choice,  until 
we  are  ready  to  prevent  their  bang 
born.  If  not  disease,  which  of  the  other 
alternatives  are  we  prepared  to  suggest? 

THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAS  (as  of  Jan.  1,  1948),  edi- 
tor-in-chief  Russell  H.  Fitzgibbon.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  $10. 

Samuel  Guy  Inman 

WHILE  CONDUCTING  NIGHT  CLASSES 
in  The  Peoples  Institute  in  Mex- 
ico during  the  regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  I 
announced  a  class  on  the  national  con- 
stitution. I  was  quietly  informed  by 
Don  Porfirio's  representative  that  the 
constitution  was  for  exhibition,  not  for 
discussion.  So  were  most  constitutions 
in  the  southern  republics  in  earlier  days. 
Indeed  it  was  as  hard  for  a  citizen  to 
get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  nation's  charter 
as  it  was  for  the  early  Christian  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  today  this  is  not  the  case — even 
for  readers  of  English.  In  "The  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Americas,"  edited  by  Rus- 
sell H.  Fitzgibbon  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  charters  of  the  twenty 
Latin  American  republics  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  for  the  first  time  made  available  in 
one  excellent  volume.  The  book  also 
contains  an  historical  introduction  of 
great  value.  Most  of  the  constitutions 
have  been  written  in  the  last  two  de- 
cades. The  American  reader  will  be 
surprised  by  the  emphasis  they  place  on 
the  duty  of  the  governments  to  aid  the 
family,  to  provide  work  for  all  citizens, 
to  protect  organized  labor,  and  to  fur- 
nish health  insurance  and  old  age  pen- 
sions to  all  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  Latin  American 
countries  have  had  so  many  revolutions 
is  that  they  made  the  error  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  national  life  of  copying 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  was  entirely  unsuited  to  their 
conditions,  their  rulers  continually  oscil- 
lated between  too  much  and  too  little 
power.  Beginning  with  the  Mexican 
effort  in  1917,  but  principally  during 
the  last  decade,  most  of  the  southern 
countries  have  written  more  realistic 
charters  and  are  therefore  gradually 


working  out  ot  the  revolutionary  habit. 
More  important  to  poverty  stricken 
people  like  our  southern  neighbors  than 
the  right  to  vote  is  the  right  to  eat. 
And  voting  can  be  intelligently  exer- 
cised only  after  illiteracy  is  conquered. 

The  constitution  of  Urugay,  adopted 
in  1917,  the  same  year  as  Mexico's,  set 
the  pace  for  social  concern.  "Family 
welfare,  its  foundation,  preservation,  en- 
joyment, and  transmission,  shall  be  the 
purpose  of  special  protective  legislation" 
declares  article  48.  This  article  states 
specifically  that  "Parents  shall  have  the 
same  obligation  toward  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  as  toward  those  born  in 
marriage." 

The  same  article  makes  another  ef- 
fort to  insure  detailed  family  justice  by 
declaring  that  "The  law  shall  provide 
that  juvenile  delinquency  be  submitted 
to  a  special  system  in  which  women 
shall  have  participation." 

All  but  five  American  constitutions — 
those  of  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti — 
provide  detailed  protection  for  the  fam- 
ily. The  Argentine  document  is  the 
oldest  in  Latin  America,  having  been 
written  in  1853  and  copied  almost  com- 
pletely from  the  United  States  document. 
A  future  revision  under  Peron  to  in- 
clude social  elements  would  not  be  sur- 
prising. 

Specific  provisions  for  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize,  to  enjoy  the  eight 
hour  day,  minimum  wage,  vacations 
with  pay,  right  to  strike,  and  other 
protections,  are  usually  written  out  in 
modern  constitutions.  The  long  three- 
page  article,  No.  133,  in  the  Mexican 
constitution,  which  spells 
out  all  these  rights,  is  so 
popular  that  a  street  in 
Mexico  City  is  named 
"Article  133  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

This  book  demon- 
strates that  Latin  con- 
ceptions of  a  nation's 
charter  differ  from  the 
Anglo  Saxon.  In  Latin 
America,  a  constitution  is 
often  an  expression  of  the 
platform  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  is  subject  to 
frequent  changes,  rather 
than  a  short  declaration 
of  principles  as  the  basis  for  constantly 
changing  laws.  If  an  old  abusive  re- 
gime is  replaced  by  reform  revolutionary 
government,  the  latter  feels  that  it  must 
promise,  in  a  fundamental  document, 
what  it  proposes  to  do  for  the  people. 
Whether  it  actually  carries  out  these 


promises  is  another  matter.  But  at  least 
the  Latin  wants  his  ideals  set  down  in 
writing  so  he  can  keep  shooting  at  the 
mark. 

This  is  a  heavy  volume,  both  in  bulk 
and  reading.  It  will,  however  be  of 
real  interest  to  students  of  social  prob- 
lems and  indispensable  to  specialists  in 
government. 

DECENTRALIZE    FOR    LIBERTY,    by 
Thomas  Hewes.  Dutton.  $3. 

Alpheus  Thomas  Mason 

ANTI-NEW  DEAL  BOOKS  HAVE  FOL- 
lowed  a  strange  checkered  course. 
When  the  "Roosevelt  Era"  was  young, 
it  was  enough  for  the  opposition  to 
gasp,  deplore,  and  wait  anxiously  for 
the  deluge  sure  to  come  unless  the  coun- 
try promptly  reversed  the  collectivist 
course  which  wolfish  New  Dealers  had 
charted  for  it.  Books  by  Rouel  E.  Des- 
vernine,  erstwhile  vice-president  of  the 
American  Liberty  League,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Edgar  M.  Queeny,  Isabelle  Pat- 
terson, Henry  M.  Wriston  and  others, 
followed  this  pattern.  But  all  these  apol- 
ogists for  economic  privilege  and  power 
proved  ineffective,  so  in  1940  Albert  J. 
Nock  offered  a  fresh  edition  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's  nineteen  century  classic, 
"Man  Versus  the  State,"  with  confidence 
that  it  would  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  citizen  in  breaking  the  paralyzing 
grip  of  New  Deal  Statism  "than  any 
other  single  work  that  could  be  put  be- 
fore him." 

In  1944,  rabid  anti-New  Dealers  (still 
in  search  of  a  more  convincing  creed  to 
scotch  ever-growing  statism)  practically 
adopted  F.  A.  Hayek's 
"Road  to  Serfdom"  as 
their  own.  Here  was  the 
answer  to  the  New  Deal 
and  all  its  works.  To  the 
Austrian  economist,  not 
only  America  but  the  en- 
tire Western  world  had 
abandoned  freedom's  road 
long  before  the  1930's, 
and  embarked  on  policies 
that  lead  inevitably  to 
Fascism. 

The  book  under  re- 
view, by  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  lawyer  and  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  special  assistant  to 
Cordell  Hull,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Spencer  and  Hayek.  Mr.  Hewes  holds 
that  erosion  of  liberty's  foundations  did 
not  begin  in  1932.  Personal  economic 
security  was  on  its  way  out  from  1865. 
So  began  "the  era  of  the  Easy  Deal." 
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THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A 
GREAT  NEGRO  EDUCATOR 

"One  ot  the  most  inspiring  books 
about  the  Negro  that  I  have  read  in 
many  months,"  said  Harry  Hansen 
in  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
and  continued:  "John  Hope,  with 
white  skin,  did  not  impersonate  a 
Negro.  He  simply  accepted  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  and  dedicated  his 
life  to  education.  Maybe  that  is  why 
instead  of  mobbing  his  house,  At- 
lanta esteemed  him  as  President  of 
Morehouse  College  and  later  of  At- 
lanta University."  "A  beautiful  job 
of  understanding  and  portraying  this 
significant  American."  —  Ne<w  York 
Herald  Tribune.  $5.00 

THE  STORY  OF 
JOHN  HOPE 

By  Ridgely  Torrence 


A  PLAN  FOR  FIGHTING 
RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

R.  M.  Maclver,  distinguished  sociolo- 
gist and  author  of  The  Web  of 
Government,  sets  forth  the  first  syste- 
matic program  for  combatting  dis- 
crimination, based  on  a  thorough 
study  of  all  previous  work  in  the 
field.  He  analyzes  dispassionately  the 
causes  and  effects  of  discrimination, 
then  proposes  the  over-all  strategy 
and  special  tactics  of  a  campaign 
against  it.  Every  reader  of  this  book 
will  find  "his  understanding  deepened 
by  it  and  any  sense  of  his  own 
futility  considerably  dispelled."  — 
Edward  B.  Orr.  $4.00 

THE  MORE 
PERFECT  UNION 

By  R.  M.  Maclver 


MACMILLAN 


Hewes  is  enamored  of  those  solid  Ameri- 
can virtues  —  individual  freedom,  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  self-dependence. 
The  author  casts  a  nostalgic  eye  back- 
ward to  the  society  of  Jefferson's  dream 
— agrarian  individualism,  economic  in- 
dependence, and  self-sufficiency.  He  de- 
plores the  new  era  of  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power,  of  concentrated  govern- 
ment, concentrated  industry. 

Mr.  Hewes  is  moved  to  speak  out 
because  he  finds  the  dominant  thinking 
at  the  moment  suggests  only  a  fatal, 
"ever-increasing  government  interfer- 
ence. .  .  .  Taxing,  spending,  and  more 
regulation  are  urged  as  the  only  means 
of  escaping  disaster."  He  is  certain  that 
such  effort  will  not  revive  the  national 
body,  "really  sick"  since  1929. 

What,  then,  is  the  cure?  "If  over- 
concentration  is  the  trouble,  deconcen- 
tration  is  the  remedy,"  the  author  re- 
plies. "The  most  practical  thing  for  in- 
dividual members  of  our  society  to  do 
is  to  attacl{  personally,  as  well  as  by 
cooperative  action,  at  the  source,  the 
causes — economic,  political,  physical,  and 
moral — and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
deavor to  isolate  themselves  as  far  as 
may  be  from  their  impact"  (author's 
italics).  To  implement  this  "simple  pol- 
icy of  decentralization"  the  author  ad- 
vocates enactment  of  a  federal  statute 
making  it  a  national  policy  to  establish 
and  enforce  the  free  market  in  inter- 
state and  international  trade.  Another 
statute  would  reduce  concentration  of 
financial  power  by  forbidding  corpora- 
tions to  engage  in  more  than  one  type 
of  busines.  Stock  ownership  in  compet- 
ing corporations  and  interlocking  direc- 
torates would  also  be  outlawed. 

Political  decentralization  would  be 
achieved  by  keeping  national  power  to 
a  minimum.  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Interior,  and  Labor 
would  be  eliminated  on  the  score  that 
they  serve  only  special  interest  groups. 
A  newly  created  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics would  handle  the  essential  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  purged  de- 
partments and  include  the  regulative 


agencies  necessary  to  maintain  a  "free 
market."  Another  new  department,  the 
Economic  Court,  would  enforce  the 
plan. 

One  may  share  Mr.  Hewes'  devotion 
to  eighteen  century  Jeffersonian  virtues 
and  still  wonder  whether  his  vision  of 
a  "decentralized  America  ...  of  self- 
reliant  human  beings  and  very  little 
government"  is  not  hopelessly  Utopian. 
For  better  or  worse,  the  machine  ended 
all  that,  as  Jefferson  himself  conceded 
in  1816.  Today,  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  our  growing  economic  dependence 
and  interdependence  cut  us  off  from 
Locke's  and  Jefferson's  simple  Eden  of 
innate  rights  of  man  and  compel  us  to 
go  forward  to  a  new  order  where  in- 
dividual rights  and  social  relations  are 
safeguarded  and  harmonized  by  the  aid 
of  politically  responsible  government. 

EIGHTH   GRAPHIC    ARTS    PRODUC- 
TION YEARBOOK.  Colton  Press.  #15. 

Kathleen  Sprout 


IVE   HUNDRED   AND    NINETY-FOUR   PAGES 

are  a  lot  of  pages,  and  make  this  hand- 
some volume  certainly  not  a  pocket 
primer.  But  if  one  has  a  solid  desk  to 
put  it  on,  a  solid  and  full  education  on 
the  Graphic  Arts  should  result.  As  a 
delight  to  the  eye  with  its  excellent  color 
illustrations,  as  well  as  black  and  white, 
and  the  concrete  lesson  in  typography 
furnished  by  its  skillful  use,  for  a  quick 
run  through,  or  as  a  much-used  refer- 
ence book  for  anyone  who  has  any  con- 
nection at  all  with  photography,  engrav- 
ing, printing  and  so  on,  here  is  a  thor- 
oughly useful  book. 

Articles  by  authorities  in  their  various 
fields,  concisely  done,  with  full  illustra- 
tion of  graphic  points  are  conveniently 
grouped  in  eight  sections,  separated  by 
a  device  called  the  Thumb-dex,  an  ar- 
rangement of  tabs  that  are  a  part  of  the 
page  until  pushed  down  and  folded 
under,  when  they  become  attractive  pro- 
trusions for  quick  reference. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  book  —  one 
is  published  annually  —  is  color,  the  fore- 
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word  states.  Certainly  there  have  been 
amazing  developments  in  that  depart- 
ment of  printing  and  engraving.  (But 
except  for  the  wealthier  advertisers,  one 
does  not  see  too  much  general  use  of 
the  developments.  Is  it  because  they 
are  still  too  expensive?  Or  not  widely 
enough  known?)  It  would  make  news, 
perhaps,  if  some  of  the  more  exciting 
graphic  arts  devices  could  also  be 
brought  within  the  means  of  the  less 
moneyed  publishers. 

Certain  of  the  quotations  from  various 
sections  make  good  thinking.  "Printing 
is  a  ballet  in  action."  "Printing  is  a 
train.  It  is  a  train  of  thought  that  lives 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  a 
train  on  which  are  loaded  all  the  records 
of  progress  in  human  affairs  from  the 
first  cave  man's  drawings  to  the  latest 
full-color  web  perfecting  presses."  Our 
own  favorite  is  "Art,  architecture  and 
printing  are  one  because  all  are  magnifi- 
cent necessities.  There's  a  symbolic  one- 
ness in  the  circular  perfection  of  stone 
carved  into  lace,  rose  mosaics  cut  from 
glass,  or  fine  lines  engraved  on  steel. 
Their  beauty  is  revealed  to  us,  hundreds 
of  years  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
through  the  printed  page." 


DARK  GLORY— A  Picture  of  the  Church 
Among  Negroes  in  the  Rural  South,  by 
Harry  V.  Richardson.  Friendship  Press. 
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HEN     ASKED     BY     DR.     RlCHARDSON 

about  his  role  as  minister  of  a  rural 
church  in  Calhoun  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, a  Negro  minister  answered  that 
his  conception  of  it  was  to  "get  out 
from  down  there  just  as  fast  as  I  can." 
Facts  presented  in  this  volume,  which 
is  the  first  full  length  study  of  the  rural 
Negro  church,  cause  one  to  wonder  why 
a  similar  reaction  has  not  been  prac- 
tically universal.  As  chaplain  at  Tusk'e- 
gee  Institute  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
Dr.  Richardson  has  drawn  on  a  wealth 
of  first  hand  experience  to  present  a 
balanced  and  objective  picture  of  the 
church  among  rural  Negroes  in  the 
South,  and  the  result  amounts  to  a  quiet 
but  powerful  indictment  of  the  entire 
Christian  Church. 

More  specifically,  the  author  has 
studied  130  rural  Negro  churches  in 
great  detail,  and  his  conclusions  are 
documented  statistically  at  every  sig- 
nificant point.  These  churches  are  all 
located  in  four  counties — one  each  in 
South  Carolina,  Albania,  Arkansas,  and 
Virginia — and  the  contrasts  between  the 


counties  afford  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  social  environment  on 
the  religious  institution.  For  example, 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  popu- 
lation varies  as  between  the  counties 
from  31.3  to  73.8,  and  the  educational 
expenditure  per  Negro  pupil  varies  from 
$10  to  $68. 

The  rural  Negro  church  is  depicted 
as  woefully  inadequate  in  physical 
equipment,  financial  resources,  religious 
education,  community  leadership,  and 
nearly  every  other  respect,  with  a  few 
remarkable  exceptions.  Poverty,  illiter- 
acy, and  segregation  play  crucial  roles 
in  producing  and  perpetuating  this  in- 
adequacy, but  the  author  focuses  atten- 
tion more  directly  on  the  inadequate 
training  of  the  ministry  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  minister  in  most  cases 'is  not  a 
resident  of  his  parish  community.  As 
director  since  June  1946,  of  an  exten- 
sive new  program  for  the  training  of 
the  Negro  rural  ministry,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund 
and  the  Home  Missions  Council,  Dr. 
Richardson  himself  is  helping  to  change 
the  fact  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Negro  rural  ministers  have  had  profes- 
sional training. 

This  book  is  probably  misnamed;  in 
view  of  its  relentless  exposure  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  rural  Negro  church, 
it  might  better  be  titled,  "Dark  Story." 
But  a  certain  glory  shines  through  its 
hard  statistics:  the  glory  of  an  impov- 
erished and  abused  people  trying  to 
keep  meaning  in  life  through  the  one 
institution  that  is  their  own.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson has  looked  on  the  struggle  with 
great  sympathy  as  well  as  sociological 
competence,  and  his  report  provides  a 
chart  for  the  future  as  well  as  an  analy- 
sis of  the  unhappy  present  situation. 

MUTUAL  SURVIVAL  —  The  Goal  of 
Unions  and  Management,  by  E.  Wight 
Bakke.  Harper.  #1.50. 
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WIGHT  BAKKE'S  VOLUME  MIGHT 
well  be  titled,  "Mutual  Survival 
Through  Mutual  Understanding,"  for 
that  is  the  end  toward  which  it  leads. 

In  this  small  book — it  contains  only 
82  pages — the  author  seeks  to  uncover 
the  thought  processes  and  prejudices  of 
both  management  and  labor.  He  did 
this  by  interviewing  sixty  persons  from 
each  side  of  the  collective  bargaining 
table.  Making  no  effort  to  judge,  in- 
vestigate, or  criticize,  he  limits  himself 
to  quoting  (or  paraphrasing)  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  to  him,  and  then 
analyzing  and  rearranging  them  in  a 
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NEW  WAYS  IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

A  critical  examination  and  re- 
valuation of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  psychoanalysis. 

9th  Printing.     $3.50 

SELF-ANALYSIS 

"Fresh  illustration  of  the  rich  pos- 
sibilities of  a  wide  and  thorough 
self-inspection." — American  Journal 
of  Psychology. 

6th  Printing.     $3.50 

THE  NEUROTIC 
PERSONALITY 
OF  OUR  TIME 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  neurotic 
personality.  "A  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  inter-personal 
relations." — American  Journal  of 
Psychiatry. 

12th  Printing.     $3.50 


OUR  INNER 
CONFLICTS 

4   Constructive  Theory 
of  Neurosis 

How  to  resolve  conflicts  by  chang- 
ing the  conditions  within  the  per- 
sonality that  causes  neuroses.  "De- 
veloped with  skill  and  extra- 
ordinary compactness."  — -  N.  Y. 
Times. 

4th  Printing.     $3.50 

At  all  bookstores 

Write    for    free    descriptive    catalog    of 
Norton   Books  on   Psychiatry. 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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How  many  of  the  world's  unfor- 
tunates can  we — should  we — ab- 
sorb? 

This  book  presents  in  detail  the 
expressed  opinions  of  authorities 
.  .  .  but  they  differ  widely.  In- 
cluded are  Louis  Adamic,  Adolf 
A.  Berle,  William  Green,  Stanley 
High,  Herbert  Lehman,  George 
S.  Marshall,  Richard  J.  Walsh 
and  more  than  forty  others. 

The  Immigration  Problem  is  a 
social  responsibility  that  must  be 
faced  for  some  time.  The  book 
clearly  indicates  that  there  are 
two  sides  and  in  addition  outlines 
past  and  present  policies. 

The  postpaid  price  is  $1.25  with 
full  return  privileges. 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  CO. 

950  University  Ave.,  N.  Y.  52 
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balanced  and  coherent  manner. 

By  this  simple  technique,  Mr.  Bakke 
has  managed  to  produce  a  work  of  con- 
siderable value  to  people  engaged  in 
the  business  of  negotiating  and  admin- 
istering labor  contracts.  The  industrial 
iclations  man  and  union  official  alike, 
if  they  are  intent  and  objective,  can  here 
discover  why,  though  both  earnestly  de- 
sire to  enjoy  each  other's  confidence, 
they  are  often  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bakke  has  sorted  out  the  lumber 
in  the  minds  of  leaders  who  deal  with 
one  another  on  questions  of  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions.  He  does 
not  tell  us  how  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad  or  how  to  remove  the 
harmful.  But  by  calling  attention  to 
what  is  there,  this  book  may  well  serve 
to  prevent  unnecessary  stumbling  in  the 
writing  or  carrying  out  of  a  contract. 
It  is  even  conceivable  that  some  per- 
sonnel manager  or  union  official,  recog- 
nizing one  of  his  own  prejudices,  may 


APPOINTMENT    ON    THE    HILL,    by 
Dorothy  Detzer.  Holt.  $3. 

Adelaide  N.  Baker 


1  N      ITS     TITLE,        APPOINTMENT     ON     THE 

Hill"  highlights,  the  specific  technical 
task  through  which  Dorothy  Detzer, 
for  twenty  years  executive  secretary  of 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  served  peace. 

She  served  it  as  a  lobbyist,  an  art  she 
learned  painstakingly,  pursued  courag- 
eously, and  describes  in  a  vivid  play-by- 
play account.  It  is  "a  personal  record" 
and  also  "a  shared  experience." 

Lobbying,  of  which  she  gives  a  pene- 
trating analysis,  was  never,  as  she  con- 
ducted it,  the  shabby  business  it  is  often 
made  out  to  be.  If  it  was  ever  dull 
work,  that  aspect  does  not  appear  in 
these  vivid  chapters  whose  very  names 
crackle  with  dtama. 

Right  at  the  start  there  was  the  beard- 
ing of  the  old  lion,  Borah,  in  his  den. 
There  is  the  amazing  interview  when 
President  Hoover,  moved  by  the  flood 
of  WIL  letters  during  the  London  con- 
ference on  limitation  of  arms,  called  her 
in  and  laid  before  her  the  decoded 
cables  from  the  conference  and  asked 
her  sincerely  what  she  would  do  if  she 
were  President.  Whether  she  was  work- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
delegate  to  an  international  commission, 
or  to  expose  a  bit  of  diplomatic  black- 
mail by  which  Liberia  would  have  been 
held  in  bondage  by  an  American  cor- 
poration, she  brought  to  the  contest  a 
relentless  and  informed  attack  which 
usually  won  her  object.  There  is,  above 
all,  the  investigation  of  the  traffic  in 
arms  which  Miss  Detzer  is  credited  with 
initiating  almost  singlehanded. 

There  are  tense  and  terrible  contacts 
with  human  agonies  of  Spanish  revo- 
lutionists and  Jewish  refugees,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  the  courageous  fel- 
low pacifists  who.  suffered  for  their 
faith  as  fascism  and  war  engulfed  the 
world.  Many  of  these  are  told  dra- 
matically enough  to  be  acted  on  a  stage. 

When  the  dawn  of  December  7,  1941 
brought  "the  hideous,  sickening  horror 
that  war  had  really  come,"  even  this,  to 
Dorothy  Detzer,  was  no  sudden  sur- 
prise or  unexpected  shock,  still  less  an 
end  to  the  creative  tasks  of  peace. 
Though  she  had  fought  unremittingly 
to  keep  America  from  war,  her  philos- 
ophy was  tough  enough  to  recognize, 
"that  the  Truth  which  swings  the 
Pleiades  swings  also  the  issues  of  men." 

And  face  to  face  with  the  postwar 
world,  the  deeply  established  habit  of 


try  to  remove  the  prejudice. 
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the  long  view  prevented  her  from  feel- 
ing panic  and  despair  over  the  tragic 
problems  left  in  the  wake  of  war.  To 
balance  human  grief,  there  was  a  stern 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  moral 
universe,  like  the  physical  universe,  had 
proved  itself  reliable.  And  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  bringing  man 
to  harmony  with  this  law. 

In  this  resilient  and  solidly  founded 
faith,  Dorothy  Detzer  will  undoubtedly 
go  on  working  for  peace  in  the  years 
ahead.  An  interval  of  reminiscence  and 
evaluation,  which  has  produced  this 
book,  cannot  be  retreat.  It  should  prove, 
indeed,  that  retirement  which  Arnold 
Toynbee  cites  as  the  necessary  spring- 
board for  effective  action  by  the  crea- 
tive souls  who  shape  civilization.  For 
all  that,  it  is  a  record,  it  is  a  book  that 
points  not  backward  but  forward  to  the 
sowing  of  a  new  harvest. 

The  earth 

(from  page  384) 

Never  have  timber  crops  been  so  luc- 
rative, nor  the  cannery  profits  so 
great.  Never  have  herds  of  cattle  and 
bands  of  sheep  on  western  ranges 
yielded  so  rich  a  return.  But  this  is 
attributable  to  inflation.  Salmon 
packers  make  far  larger  bank  deposits 
now  from  a  small  pack  than  they  once 
did  off  record  ones.  But  when  the  in- 
flation finally  ends,  the  diminution  in 
resources  will  become  apparent. 

Yet  the  entire  prospect  is  not  dim. 
A  few  rays  of  light  glimmer  in  the 
darkness.  Lumber  companies  in  the 
Northwest  are  financing  expensive 
"Keep  Oregon  Green"  campaigns. 
Bernard  De  Voto,  editor  of  Harper's 
"Easy  Chair,"  has  made  protection  of 
the  upland  meadows  of  the  forest  re- 
serves his  major  concern  in  life.  E. 
B.  MacNaughton,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Oregon's  largest  bank,  is  ad- 
vocating a  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority. Clinton  Anderson,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  despite  his 
own  interest  as  a  raiser  of  stock  in 
New  Mexico,  courageously  supported 
the  Forest  Service  against  the  ranch- 
ers who  would  denude  the  range. 

The  prevailing  abundance  of  money 
in  America  may  make  some  of  us 
forget  that  money  is  worth  only  the 
production  behind  it.  Hitler  showed 
the  world  that  resources  count  more 
than  financial  symbols.  Remember 
the  talk  that  the  Nazi  armament  pro- 
gram would  collapse  because  Ger- 
many had  no  gold  bullion?  Countries 
like  Bulgaria  and  Luxembourg  can 
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print  bright  and  beautiful  money. 
Only  countries  with  immense  treasure 
troves  of  natural  resources  can  give 
the  money  value. 

America  always  has  been  such  a 
country.  In  fact,  this  historic  plenti- 
tude  could  be  our  undoing.  When 
trees  were  gone  and  soil  exhausted 
in  one  place,  Americans  invariably 
moved  on.  The  western  frontier 
beckoned,  and  provided  a  sanctuary — 
a  refuge  where  a  man  of  ingenuity 
might  make  another  fortune.  Now 
the  frontier  is  closed,  its  resources 
waning.  We  must  protect  what  is 
left.  Profligacy  can  weaken  even  a 
nation  as  bountifully  endowed  as  the 
United  States. 

Cattle  driven  out  of  California  in 
March  by  thirst  stood  belly-deep  in 
Oregon  floods  two  months  later,  low- 
ing to  be  rescued.  As  men  loaded 
them  on  army  barges,  one  could  not 
help  but  wonder  whether  the  dumb 
beasts  realized  the  complicity  of  these 
sagacious  humans  in  the  strangely 
contrasting  disasters. 

For  world  health 

(from  page  396) 

grow.  To  furnish  it,  all  member  na- 
tions must  contribute,  not  only  in  dol- 
lars, but  in  terms  of  professional  and 
technical  support. 

Of  course  the  United  States  is  only 
one  of  fifty-four  nations  which  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  push  forward 
measures  that  will  improve  the  peo- 
ple's health.  But  because  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  International  Health  Con- 
ference at  which  WHO's  constitution 
was  adopted,  because  its  people  have 
given  evidence  of  their  belief  in 
WHO,  because  it  is  blessed  with 
skilled  and  experienced  health  work- 
ers as  well  as  economic  resources,  the 
United  States  has  both  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  give  impetus  to 
the  program.  It  also  has  a  great 
stake  in  the  program's  outcome.  For 
what  affects  the  health  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  affects  the  health  of  the 
United  States,  its  economy,  its  social 
relations. 

In  the  World  Health  Assembly 
each  nation,  big  or  little,  has  one  vote. 
WHO's  policy  has  therefore  been  laid 
down  by  all  the  nations  acting  to- 
gether as  expressed  through  the  will 
of  the  majority.  In  a  technical  field 
such  as  health,  unanimity  can  be 
reached  through  discussion  and  a 
meeting  of  men's  minds,  and  votes 
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are  not  always  required. 

At  the  First  World  Health  As- 
sembly the  program  of  action  was 
finally  adopted  without  dissent.  The 
committee  that  formulated  it  was  a 
"committee  of  the  whole"  on  which 
every  nation  was  represented.  When 
differences  of  opinion  were  expressed 
from  the  floor,  "working  parties"  were 
appointed.  Usually  these  working 
parties  were  made  up  of  those  coun- 
tries whose  views  were  at  variance, 
together  with  a  few  neutrals.  Solu- 
tions to  problems  were  as  a  rule 
promptly  found,  though,  in  a  few 
instances,  negotiations  took  both  time 
and  patience.  In  no  instance  when 
the  matter  under  discussion  related  to 
health  service  or  technical  policy,  was 
there  an  impasse. 

During  the  coming  years  the  pro- 


gram proposed  for  WHO  will  be  im- 
plemented by  its  secretariat  under  the 
leadership  of  the  director  general,  Dr. 
Brock  Chisholm.  Headquarters  will 
be  in  Geneva.  In  accordance  with  de- 
cisions made  at  the  Assembly,  some 
decentralization  of  program  operation 
will  take  place  so  that  services  pro- 
vided through  the  secretariat  can  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  countries  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  As 
groups  of  countries  reach  agreement 
among  themselves,  regional  offices  will 
be  organized.  In  the  near  future,  it 
is  likely  that  such  an  office  will  be 
set  up  in  the  Near  East  and  in  south- 
ern Asia.  Negotiations  with  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  are  under- 
way, toward  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional Western  Hemisphere  office. 
(Continued  on  page  408) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  JOHN  EDGAR  THOMSON  FOUNDA- 
TION, 3818  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pennsylvania,  anticipates  a  few  vacancies.  The 
Foundation  assists  in  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  daughters  of  railroad  workers  who 
have  been  killed  or  who  have  died  in  railroad 
service. 
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BOOK  PLATES 

FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK- 
PLATES, Box  218,  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Courses  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  State  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  SO  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
handmade  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica 
original  Virginia  antique.  Long  reed  stem 
combined  with  porous  clay  bowl  saturated 
with  honey  before  kilning  gives  delightful 
smoking  enjoyment.  Postage  prepaid.  PAMP- 
LIN  PIPE  CO.,  Box  100,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


The  budget  for  the  calendar  year 
1949  has  been  set  at  $5,000,000.  All 
WHO's  member  nations  (including 
some  nations  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations)  will  contribute  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scale  based  on  the 
scale  of  contributions  to  the  UN.  The 
budget  provides  for  central  and  re- 
gional administration,  for  studies  and 
investigations,  for  assistance  to  gov- 
ernments through  the  employment  of 
experts  or  teams  of  experts  as  re- 
quested for  fellowships  and  training, 
for  expert  committees  to  advise  in  a 
variety  of  fields. 

It  is  not  large,  considering  the  vast 
health  problems  that  press  to  be 
solved;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
good  beginning  in  organization,  se- 
lected services,  and  demonstrations  in 
the  major  fields  of  action.  If  action 
is  productive  of  results  in  reducing 
deaths  and  sickness,  cogent  arguments 
will  exist  for  expanding  the  program 
and  increasing  the  budget. 

United  States  delegates  to  the  First 
World  Assembly  came  away  from 
Geneva  convinced  that  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  had  been  productive 
and  successful.  Fifty-four  nations 
had  shown  that  they  could  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  that 
discussions  on  mooted  questions  could 
be  held,  and  that  arguments,  though 
warm,  could  result  in  agreement.  East 
and  West  and  North  and  South 
could  and  did  get  together  on  the 
world's  health  problems. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  two 
delegates  of  different  nationality  were 
discussing  what  it  takes  to  arrive  at 
accord  on  international  questions. 
Said  one,  "It  takes  3  P's— patience, 
prudence,  perseverance."  Said  the 
ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  integrity." 
other,  "Let  me  add  4  I's — imagination, 

Anyone  can  amplify  the  list.  Above 
all,  international  accord  requires  the 
ability  to  work  together  and  see  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view.  At  the 
last  plenary  session,  a  delegate  from 
the  USSR  said  to  a  delegate  from  the 
USA,  "We  have  a  proverb  in  my 
country  that  says:  'Two  mountains 
cannot  come  together,  but  two  men 
can'."  This  was  the  spirit  that  finally 
prevailed  at  the  First  World  Health 
Assembly.  If  this  spirit  continues — 
and  I  believe  it  will — there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  future  success  of  WHO 
in  its  attack  on  the  world's  health 
problems.  On  this  broad  front,  the 
countries  of  the  world  can  move  for- 
ward together. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  (Male),  desires  position  with 
progressive  agency.  Eight  years  experience 
administration,  fund  raising,  public  relations. 
Twelve  years  group  work  program.  Available 
immediately.  8790  Survey. 

RECREATIONAL  TEACHER,  crafts,  sports, 
dramatics,  housefather,  experienced  counsellor. 
Available  September.  Mature,  references. 

8785  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  administrative  level 
of  local  or  state  family-child  welfare  program 
or  community  organization  services.  19  years 
experience  as  case  worker;  executive  of  pub- 
lic assistance  agency,  private  family  agency 
and  council  of  social  agencies;  field  consult- 
ant in  welfare  services  and  intercultural  rela- 
tions, national  agency.  Limited  experience  in 
fund  raising.  Mature  married  man.  Graduate 
work  completed.  8776  Survey. 

WOMAN  capable  to  assume  full  direction  of 
Day  Nursery  or  Children's  Home.  Accus- 
tomed  to  meet  the  public.  8806  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  (Male)  or  associate  position 
wanted  in  health  or  welfare  field.  M.S.S.,  12 
years  _  experience  as  caseworker,  supervisor, 
administrator  in  public  and  semi-private  wel- 
fare, health,  hospital,  and  community  organiza- 
tion agencies.  8803  Survey. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  social  service 
worker  (Woman)  with  substantial  executive 
experience  in  Jewish  group  work  field,  com- 
munity organization,  desires  responsible  po- 
sition. Available  September.  Outstanding  ref- 
erences. 8809  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (Woman)  now  employed. 
Six  years'  administrative  experience  in  position 
requiring  broad  background  social  work  field. 
Skilled  short-contact  counselling.  Interested  ex- 
ecutive position  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Excellent  references.  8807 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  seeks  connections 
as  Director  of  Women's  Residence.  Refer- 
ence exchanges  and  required  information.  8804 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE;  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  institution  administration.  Interested 
in  work  with  normal  dependent  children  or 
the  aged.  8802  Survey. 

EXPERIENCE  WOMAN— M.S.W.  seeks  con- 
nections with  small  Children's  Home  as  Direc- 
tor. Required  information  and  references  ex- 
changed. Free  in  September.  8805  Survey. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  or  public 
relations  for  alert  civic,  welfare  or  social 
cause.  Just  completed  promotion  of  welfare 
and  legislative  program  for  national  agency 
which  involved  organizing,  speaking,  pro- 
gramming, publicity  mid  west;  experience  in- 
cludes supervising  program  and  fund  raising 
regional  committees.  Trained  social  worker 
(NYSSW)  ;  prefer  headquarters  New  York 
City;  available  middle  September.  8808 
Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE  I     $2664-$3708 

GRADE  II     $2976-53708 

GRADE  III     $3516-$4392 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPER- 
VISOR      $3516-$4392 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

CASEWORKER:  With  professional  training 
for  small  agency  in  progressive  college  com- 
munity Southern  Tier  New  York.  Challeng- 
ing opportunity.  Salary  $2400;  retirement 
plan.  Write  Family  and  Children  s  Society  of 
Greater  Endicott,  P.  O.  Box  178,  Endicott, 
New  York. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


FULLY  TRAINED,  EXPERIENCE  MEDI- 
CAL SOCIAL  WORKER  for  450  bed  private 
hospital.  Opportunity  for  Supervision.  Write 
Marjorie  Sinclair,  Director,  Social  Service  De- 
partment, Buffalo  General  Hospital,  100  High 
Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

SUPERVISOR — professionally  trained,  man  for 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  department ; 
minimum  2  years  experience  in  case  work  or 
group  work;  apply  Jewish  Children's  Bureau, 
1001  Huron  Rd.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  thoroughly 
qualified  professionally  and  of  demonstrated 
competence.  Court  or  similar  experience  de- 
sirable. Salary  related  to  education  and  ex- 
perience. Apply  Juvenile  Court,  Dayton  2, 
Ohio. 

CASEWORKER — Professionally  trained  worker 
wanted  for  Jewish  Agency  in  large  eastern 
city.  Present  salary  range  of  $2400  to  $3400. 
Starting  salary  will  depend  upon  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  8770  Survey. 

PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR  for  interracial 
recreation  community  center  in  New  York 
State.  Male  or  female.  Minimum  "requirements 
Master's  degree  with  previous  supervisory  ex- 
perience. Salary  up  to  $4,000  per  year.  8800 
Survey. 

CASEWORKER:  graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  with  or  without  previous  ex- 
perience. Agency  has  short-time  contacts  with 
"moving  people  in  difficulty  away  from  their 
own  communities."  Salary  range  $2650-$3650 
a  year.  Write  Miss  Margaret  M.  Thomason, 
Executive  Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society  of 
Miami,  127  N.  W.  2nd  Street,  Miami  36, 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Community 
Fund  agency  doing  case-work  with  boys 
and  using  volunteers  in  addition  to  trained 
staff.  Must  have  demonstrated  executive 
ability  in  this  field  and  be  able  to  interpret 
the  work  to  the  public.  Annual  salary  ap- 
proximates $5,000.  Send  application,  including 
educational  and  experience  background,  to 
Arthur  Randall,  President,  Big  Brothers,  Inc., 
2515  University  Ave.,  S.E.,  Mpls.,  Minn. 

SOCIAL    CASE   WORKERS— Female,    for  Ju- 

vertile  Court  with  highest  case-work  stand- 
ards. Qualifications:  School  of  Social  Work 
graduate,  experience  desirable,  not  essential. 
Also,  one  opening  for  apprentice.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  complete  Master's  De- 
gree. Apply  Juvenile  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
stating  qualifications  and  experience. 

MEDICAL    SOCIAL   SERVICE   DIRECTOR. 

Qualified  academically  and  by  experience  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  directing  the 
medical  social  service  division  of  large  tuber- 
culosis hospital.  Must  be  able  to  create  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  supervise  trained  medical 
social  worker,  participate  in  community  or- 
ganization and  eventually  supervise  field  work 
students.  Starting  range  $4,000.00  to  $5,000.00. 
Write  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Society  of  St. 
Louis,  911  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Mis- 
souri. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER  with  Masters  De- 
gree and  experience  in  student  supervision  for 
a  Jewish  multiple  functioning  agency  in  New 
York  City.  8811  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


TRAINED  CASEWORKERS 
NEEDED  IN  BALTIMORE 

Immediate  Openings  for  Trained  Casework- 
ers Hi  Family  Service  Program.  New  scale 
from  $2700  to  $4060.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices; excellent  supervision;  and  unusual  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  building  progres- 
sive casework  service.  Preference  for  workers 
with  two  or  more  years  of  public  or  private 
agency  experience.  Maturity  and  creativity 
desired.  Write  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Bureau,  319  West  Monument  Street,  Mr. 
Jerome  N.  Sampson,  Executive  Director,  to 
explore  openings  and  to  arrange  interviews 
at  agency  expense. 


VACANCY  for  experienced  medical  social 
worker  with  graduate  training,  qualified  to 
train  students  and  act  as  consultant  of  health 
department.  Salary  range  $3,000  up,  depend- 
ing on  qualifications.  Apply  Box  229,  Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 

POLISH  OR  GERMAN  SPEAKING  CASE- 
WORKER, nonsectarian  agency  specializing 
in  immigration  and  alien  adjustments.  Prefer 
graduate  training  in  accredited  social  work 
school.  Will  consider  A.B.  in  social  science 
willing  to  begin  graduate  studies.  Scholarship 
aid  possible.  Also  case  supervisor  preferably 
bilingual  with  graduate  training  and  experi- 
ence. International  Institute,  259  E.  Wells 
Street,  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  Pedi- 
atric  Psychiatric  Clinic.  Graduate  from  ac- 
credited School  of  Social  Work  with  a 
psychiatric  major.  In  lieu  of  this  must  be 
eligible  for  AAPSW  on  basis  of  experience. 
Personal  analysis  required.  Psychiatric  family 
or  medical  case  work  background  acceptable. 
Salary  $3100-$3300.  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, The  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

CASEWORKER,  graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work,  psychiatric  field  work 
preferred.  New  agency  with  good  standards. 
Salary  range  $3,000  to  $3,600.  Family  Service 
Agency  of  Greater  Bakersfield,  2504  M  Street, 
Bakersfield,  California. 

CASEWORKERS  AND  SUPERVISOR  profes- 
sionally qualified,  for  agency  caring  for  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes  and  in  cottage  type  in- 
stitution. Workers  needed  for  foster  home  and 
adoption  work  and  for  direct  work  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  in  cottages  under 
psychiatric  consultation ;  also  experienced 
worker  to  supervise  part  time.  Write  The 
Children's  Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue, 
New  Haven  14,  Conn. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR:  Male  or  female.  Mini- 
mum  requirements  include  MSS  from  accred- 
ited school  with  previous  supervisory  experi- 
ence in  agency  handling  family  or  children's 
casework  program.  Salary  up  to  $4,200.  Chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Family  &  Children's 
Service,  402  South  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENING  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONALLY QUALIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
IN  CHILDREN'S  DIVISION  (SALARY 
$3708-$3924)  AND  CASE  WORKERS  IN 
FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  DIVISIONS 
$2700-$3924).  APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DI- 
RECTOR, 995  MARKET  STREET,  SAN 
FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 


POSITIONS    OPEN    IN    ALASKA 
ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $322.00-$352.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 
which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised 
field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

CHILD   WELFARE  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $294.00-$324.90  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 
which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory 
field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

For  application  blanks  and  information  write  via  air  mail,  supplying  minimum  qualifications  to 

ALASKA    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Opening  for  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced executive  director.  Duties  in- 
clude administration  and  supervision  of 
staff.  Community  Chest  Agency.  Posi- 
tion available  January  1,  1949.  Write 
Harry  R.  Gosling,  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  Utica,  157  Genesee  Street, 
Utica  2,  New  York.: 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS:  Urban  or 
rural  locations,  good  supervision,  good  salary, 
excellent  working  conditions,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Child  Welfare  Director,  39 
North  Sixth  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. ;  M.S.  degree  required; 
salary  range  $2950-$4175;  appointment  within 
range,  depending  on  expenence.  Promotion 
opportunities.  Knowledge  of  German  or  Yid- 
dish desirable.  Write  or  telephone  United 
Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  CO  7-9700. 

CASEWORKER— Child  Welfare  Department 
of  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  has 
opening  for  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
J^AA  york":  Present  salary  range  $2400  to 
*J400  depending  upon  experience.  This  is  in 
the  process  of  revision.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude student  supervision  and  special  assign- 
ments. 8769  Survey. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  resident 
job  in  a  Tuberculosis  Hospital  located  near 
Chicago.  Attractive  living  conditions.  Salary 
range  $2700  to  $3420.  Graduate  training  and 
previous  experience  in  a  hospital  essential. 
8799  Survey. 

CASEWORKER— Woman,  educated  and  ex- 
perienced in  child  placement  and  guidance, 
for  private  organization  caring  for  dependent 
children.  Minimum  of  one  year's  graduate 
training  required.  Initial  salary  $3300  to 
$3600.  Youth  Incorporated,  Providence  BIdg 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

CASEWORKER  (Male)  wanted  in  treatment 
program  for  adolescent  boys  supervised  from 
Boys'  Court  by  Church-Community  agency. 
Professional  staff  of  five  including  consulting 
psychiatrist.  Qualifications:  Prefer  Master's 
degree  in  Social  Work,  one  year's  training 
in  accredited  school  of  social  work  minimum, 
experience  desirable.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  to  complete  Master's  degree.  Salary 
according  to  training  and  experience  within 
$2760— $3300  ranKe-  Apply  Boys'  Court  Serv- 
ice, The  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago,  431  South  Dearborn  Street,  Suite  1523 
Chicago  5,  Illinois,  J.  Aldene  Ecker,  Director. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted 
for  a  newly  organized  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
Must  be  graduate  of  School  of  Social  Work 
with  wide  experience  in  Child  Guidance  Pro- 
gram. Write  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  212% 
West  Forsyth  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS:  Positions  in 
rural  counties.  Two  years  graduate  training 
for  District  Consultant,  $280-$320:  one  year 
graduate  training  for  Junior  Workers,  $210- 
$250,  and  Senior  Workers,  $230-$270.  Car  re- 
quired. Write  Director,  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ices, Box  1189,  Boise,  Idaho. 

PROBATION  OFFICER,  Male.  Salary  based 
on  experience  and  qualifications.  Apply  Ju- 
venile Department,  1702  CaWwell  Street, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker  trained  to 
handle  executive  position  in  a  Family  Agency 
with  membership  in  FSAA.  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  in  community.  Write  Family  Welfare 
Association,  Room  6,  City  Hall,  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

CASE  WORKER:  for  Methodist  Child  Caring 
Agency  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Insti- 
tutional, Foster  Family,  Own  Home  and 
Adoption  services  to  children.  Good  salary 
range.  Liberal,  personnel  policy.  State  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  salary  expected.  Board 
of  Child  Care.  516  N.  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more 1,  Maryland. 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 

for  Survey  Readers 


THE  COMMUNICATION 
OF  IDEAS 

Edited  by  Lyman  Bryson,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

This  thought-provoking  volume  will  be  valuable  to  all  those 
whose  work  demands  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  com- 
munications in  large-scale  democracy.  A  notable  pioneering  in- 
vestigation into  the  role  of  communication  in  modern  society,  it 
explores  the  whole  range  of  conditions,  both  personal  and  social, 
which  are  vitally  affected  by  communication  between  individuals 
and  groups.  The  subject  is  considered  throughout  in  relation  to 
the  problems  of  a  democratic  society.  Among  the  14  contribu- 
tors are  Margaret  Mead,  Lyman  Bryson,  Wendell  Johnson, 
Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Robert  K.  Merton  and 
Lennox  Grey.  Published  for  the  Institute  of  Religious  and  So- 
cial Studies.  $3.50 

FREE  SPEECH 

And  Its  Relation  to  Self  Government 

By  Alexander  Meik/e/ohn,  Formerly  President  of  Am- 
herst  College  and  Chairman  of  the  School  for  Social 
Studies,  San  Francisco. 

Max  Lerner  calls  this  book  "a  fresh,  living  and  important  study 
of  the  most  crucial  single  issue  in  American  life  today  .  .  . 
nothing  as  important  has  appeared  in  this  realm  of  ideas  since 
Holmes'  dissenting  opinions."  In  a  brilliant  analysis  of  when 
free  speech  is  or  is  not  permissible  and  desirable,  an  educator 
forcefully  shows  how  recent  interpretations  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  have  been  confused  and  erroneous, 
because  of  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  two  types  of  civil 
liberty.  Throwing  new  light  on  Justice  Holmes'  famous  doc- 
trine of  "clear  and  present  danger,"  this  book  is  destined  to 
provoke  real  debate  among  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  basic  rights  of  free  speech.  $2.00 

THE  ART  OF  CONFERENCE 

1948  Revised  Edition 
By  Frank  Walter 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  few  definitive  presentations  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  standard  classic  on  conference  methods  is  now  available 
in  a  new  edition,  extensively  revised.  The  book  provides  both  a 
general  introduction  to  purposes  and  principles  of  the  conference 
method,  and  a  detailed  coverage  of  all  phases  of  planning,  or- 
ganization and  conduct.  The  1948  edition  includes  a  variety  of 
interesting  new  illustrations  of  conference  techniques  in  working 
use.  "Has  enhanced  importance  today  not  only  because  the  author 
has  himself  expanded  his  knowledge  of  the  application  of  theory, 
in  international  conference  work,  but  because  the  use  of 
the  conference  has  become  universal." — VIRGINIA  KIRKUS' 
BULLETIN.  $3.00 


AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION 

Its  History,  Functions  and 
Achievements 

By  Frances  Keffor,  First  Vice 
President,  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association.  Foreword 
by  James  R.  Angell. 

"I  have  read  the  book  with  much 
interest  and  benefit  and  .  .  .  urge 
all  to  read  it — not  only  those  who 
are  active  in  arbitration,  but  also 
all  people  .of  good  will  .  .  .  who 
are  interested  in  the  important  con- 
tribution that  arbitration  makes  to 
speedy  and  friendly  adjustments  of 
disagreements  in  commercial  and 
civil  life  and  in  industrial  rela- 
tions."— Morris  5.  Rosentbal,  Pres- 
ident, Stein,  Hall  &  Company, 
Inc.  $3.00 

YOUR 
JOB 

A  Guide  to  Opportunity 
and  Security 

By  Frifz  Kaufmann,  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Labor 

"A  down-to-earth,  comprehensive 
handbook  in  a  field  where  there 
have  been  many  half-baked  pre- 
vious efforts  .  .  .  covers  vocational 
planning,  job  families,  rights  and 
privileges  of  workers,  channels  for 
job  finding,  interviews,  training, 
unions,  the  related  Federal  and 
state  agencies  and  about  everything 
else  one  would  hope  for  or  expect. 
Emphatically  recommended  for 
general  inclusion  and  generous 
duplication  in  all  collections." 
—LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  $2.75 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 

HARPER 
&  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICA'S    MISSION 

Dr.   Henry   A.   Murray 


WORLD    CITIZENSHIP 

Dr.   Frank   Fremont-Smith 


Leftist  Union  Balks  on  Wallace 

Stassen  Condemns  Truman  "Disunity" 

PRESIDENT  STUDIES  BERLIN  CRISIS 


Witnesses  Called  on  Atomic  "Leaks' 


Unless  you  shut  your  eyes  to  the  day's  headlines  or 
actually  do  something  about  maintaining  your  sense  of  per- 
spective you're  apt  to  become  as  jittery  as  a  water  bug. 

But  you  are  doing  something — for  like  27,018  other 
readers  you  turn  to  Survey  Graphic  not  for  a  microscopic 
examination  of  today's  news  but  for  an  ascent  to  the  moun- 
tain top  to  enjoy  the  broad  expanse  of  human  achievement 
and  hope  visible  below. 

Keep  your  sense  of  values  in  the  turmoil  of  our  times. 
Don't  miss  a  single  issue  of  Surrey  Graphic. 


Annual  Subscription:  $4          MM  ^T^i  I  •>! Ml  Single  Copy:  40  cents 
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Lend  me  your  ears"  says  science 


lt'>  no  accident  that  you  hear  so  clearly 
« li«-n  you  pick  up  your  telephone.  Bell  Labo- 
ratories engineers  are  constantly  at  work  to 
make  listening  easy  for  you. 

When  these  engineers  design  a  method  to 
bring  speech  still  more  clearly  to  your  ears, 
the  new  circuit  is  given  many  scientific  tests. 
Then  it  gets  a  final  check  from  a  "Sounding 
Board"  like  the  one  pictured  above. 

This  check  shows  just  how  the  system  will 
work  in  actual  use.  The  men  and  women 


represent  you  and  many  millions  of  other 
telephone  listeners.  Their  specially  trained 
ears  check  syllables,  words  and  sentences 
as  they  come  over  the  telephones.  While 
they  listen,  they  write  down  their  ratings 
on  the  pads  in  front  of  them. 

The  Board  members  approve  only  when 
they  are  sure  that  the  voice  they  hear  is 
natural  in  tone,  clear  in  quality  and  easily 
understood.  Not  until  they  are  certain  the 
circuit  will  suit  your  ear  is  it  put  into  use. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES    A  great  research  organisation,  tvorking 
to  bring  von  the  bent  possible  telephone  xerrice  at  the  lotrest  possible  cost 


Among  Ourselves 

THREE  WEEKS  IN  LATE  AUGUST  AND 
early  September  just  past  witnessed 
three  world  gatherings  in  Europe,  osten- 
sibly non-political,  which  are  more  than  a 
symbol  of  current  tensions,  anxieties,  and 
urgencies.  They  look  more  like  evidence — 
if  that  were  needed. 

The  World  Congress  on  Mental  Health 
in  London  is  described  in  this  magazine 
by  one  of  its  leading  participants,  Dr. 
Frank  Fremont-Smith.  It  was  relatively 
successful,  although  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  its  agreed  conclusions  may  im- 
press observers  as  not  high.  Next  was  the 
acrimonious  Cultural  Congress  for  Peace 
at  Wroclaw  (Breslau)  and  the  non-lethal 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Amsterdam. 
Just  previously  the  Anglican  Conference  at 
Lambeth  met  and  issued  a  statement  which, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  calculated  to  increase 
controversy. 

And  now  after  the  social  scientists  and 
psychiatrists,  the  intellectuals  and  the  theo- 
logians have  gone  their  ways  about  the 
earth,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations — under  clouds  of  unrelieved  black- 
ness— is  in  session  at  Paris.  If  the  residue 
of  science,  intelligence,  or  prayer  from  the 
other  meetings  can  help  it,  surely  everyone 
must  approve.  No  added  help  would  be 
needless. 

These  previous  non  -  political  meetings 
were  more  than  a  coincidence.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  could  there  have  been  blind- 
ness to  the  need  for  united  leadership  of 
the  best  minds,  of  the  greatest  hearts,  to 
dispel  distrust.  If  a  slogan  should  be  se- 
lected for  1948,  none  better  than  "Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men.  ..." 

And  instead  of  a  cynical  attitude  toward 
the  apparent  feebleness  of  cooperation,  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  more  and 
more  good  men  to  come  together  for  the 
aid  of  the  world.  The  politicians  no  less 
than  the  clergy  and  the  psychiatrists  have 
trouble  in  reaching  agreements  of  real  im- 
portance. In  no  peacetime  hour,  it  seems, 
has  war  talk  ever  been  louder.  But  among 
ourselves,  Survey  Graphic  is  ready  to  take 
a  chance  and  say  there  isn't  going  to  be 
any  war.  Not  this  time.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  men  and  women  of  mus- 
cular idealism  in  all  countries  are  ready 
to  get  together  as  leaders  of  opinion  and 
face  the  fact  that  war  now  is  in- 
supportable. It  is  that  fact,  and  not 
the  difficulties  of  peace,  which  it 
is  most  timely  to  remember. 


OCTOBER  24  is  UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 
— three  years  after  the  UN  Charter 
came  into  force,  and  October  17-24 
will  be  United  Nations  Week.  The 
approach  has  not  been  propitious, 
but  never  was  such  a  chance  for 
"growth  by  crisis."  From  the 
glooms  can  be  heard  the  imperative 
call  for  faith  in  this  agency  without 
which  all  hope  would  be  darkened. 
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Letters  from  Survey  Graphic  Readers 


J[  o  THE  EDITOR: 

This  is  called  forth  by  your  paragraph 
on  Mayor  Humphrey,  on  the  "Among 
Ourselves"  page  in  the  August  Survey 
Graphic. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  an  out-of-town  member 
of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Human  Relations  Group  (Humphrey-, 
sponsored,  though  many  of  us  have  never 
met  Mr.  Humphrey  personally)  I  have 
been  giving  volunteer  service  one  day  a 


week   at   the   All-Party    Humphrey    Head- 
quarters. 

As  a  social  rebel  in  her  mid-twenties,  I 
did  similar  work  in  the  first  gubernatorial 
campaign  of  the  late  Floyd  B.  Olson.    As 
I  sat  reading  your  August  issue  this  morn- 
ing, I  thought  back  to  the  Olson  campaign 
and  compared  it  with  this.   The  "loyal  op- 
position" insists  that  they  are  identical,  but 
psychologically  they  are  very  different. 
During  the  Olson  campaign,  we  flaunted 
our   class  -  consciousness,    talked   of 
"manning   the   barricades,"   quoted 
—  Thomas    Jefferson   on   the   possible 

necessity  of  a  little  blood  letting, 
changed  the  words  of  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers"  to  "Onward  So- 
cial Soldiers,"  and  never  for  one 
moment  doubted  that  we  had  been 
born  and  reared  for  the  purpose 
of  making  over  the  world — if  not 
in  that  campaign,  certainly  during 
die  next.  Unlikely  as  it  may  sound 
when  we  old  grayheads  tell  of  it 
now,  actually  we  generated  a  socio- 

(Continued  on  page  436) 
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The  alternatives — utter  destruction  or  peaceful  fellowship — which  confront 
us  all;  why  only  the  USA  can  lead  the  world  to  the  civilized  choice. 


MAN  HAS  BEEN  A  FEROCIOUS  KILLER 
of  his  own  kind,  but  his  un- 
exampled ingenuity  has  made  war  so 
terrible,  so  mechanical  and  imper- 
sonal, so  ruinous  and  racking,  that 
the  delight  he  once  found  in  it  has 
vanished.  World  War  I  was  blight- 
ing; World  War  II  approached  the 
limit  of  average  endurance;  another 
war  may  shock,  strain,  and  splinter 
man  beyond  regeneration.  The  ex- 
plosion at  Hiroshima  was  warning 
that  the  killer  in  man — springing  out 
of  greed  for  profits,  power,  and  pres- 
tige— must  be  subdued  or  "the  para- 
gon of  animals"  and  his  finest  work 
will  be  reduced  to  dust  and  rubble. 
Man's  obligation  to  man  is  to  abolish 
war,  not  merely  to  postpone  it  a  few 
years  while  he  exhausts  his  resources 
in  manufacturing  still  more  potent 
instruments  of  self-extermination. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  atomic 
or  the  biotic  bomb  is  "just  another 
weapon"    which    will    not    radically 
change  the  character  and  consequences 
of  war  have  not  discerned  that  here  is 
an   instance    where  an   increment    in 
quantity  results  in  a   significant  dif- 
ference "in    quality,    just    as    in    skin 
burns  of  critical  magnitude  a  slight  in- 
crease in   the  area  of  seared   surfac 
will  make  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  life  and 
death.  In  World  War  II 
such  targets  of  prolonged 
and   savage   bombing   as 
London  and  Berlin  could 
continue  to  serve  as  cen- 
ters of  important  opera- 
tions   because    there    (in 
contrast  to  Hiroshima)  it 


DR.  HENRY  A.  MURRAY 

was  possible  to  keep  the  rate  of  essen- 
tial building  and  repair  equal  to  the 
rate  of  wreckage.  But  the  hot  war  to- 
wards which  we  are  now  drifting, 
if  not  hurtling,  is,  according  to  ex- 
perts best  qualified  to  judge,  a  war 
of  absolute  weapons  capable  of  in- 
flicting such  physical,  biological,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  damage 
that  the  power  to  recover  will  be  lost 
for  generations  or  forever. 


T 

JL    HIS 


PRESENTMENT    OF    POSSIBLE 

doom  is  more  appalling  than  any  of 
the  apocalyptic  prophecies,  and  those 
who  dwell  on  it  are  liable  to  be 
called  "hysterical."  But  since  it  is  the 
best  judgment  of  the  probable  effects 
of  atomic  and  biotic  warfare,  depend- 
able as  a  physician's  judgment  of  the 
probable  effects  of  a  malignant  tumor, 
it  would  be  more  scientific  to  apply 
the  word  "hysterical"  to  those  who 
can  rid  their  eyes  of  the  disquieting 
image,  those,  in  short,  who  are  cap- 
able of  negative  hallucinations,  or 
hysterical  blindness. 

The  man  who  shuts  his  mind  to 
the  idea  that  we  are  heading  for  a 
war  of  mutual  extermination  excludes 
the  most  urgent  reason  for  respon- 


sible  and  constructive  timely  action, 
and  so  elects  for  himself,  in  this  life- 
or-death  agony  of  his  race,  the  role 
of  a  detached  nonentity,  a  soft  spot  in 
the  social  body,  or  the  role  of  mis- 
chief-maker or  inadvertent  traitor. 


rr 
,  at  Harvard,  and    ormcrly 

°f  **  Harvar,d  Pathological  Clinic  Dr. 
Murray  served  during  the  war  as  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
M.C.,  with  the  Office  of  Stategic  Services.  His  earlier 
article,  "Time  for  a  Positive  Morality,"  published  in 
Suvey  Graphic,  March  1947,  was  widely  quoted  and 
reprinted. 


WE     LIVE     IN     AN     IRRATIONAL 

and  lawless  world — ideal  environment 
for  the  maneuverings  of  a  gangster 
nation — it  is  expedient,  let  us  admit, 
to  be  prepared  to  talk  the  basic 
language  of  gangsterdom  by  increas- 
ing our  military  forces.  But  we  had 
better  realize  that  if  these  forces  are 
ever  activated  in  another  nationalistic 
war-to-the-finish,  say  against  Russia, 
it  will  not  be  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  ideals,  the  resplendent 
or  the  ragged  ones,  because  there  is  no 
defense  against  the  lethal  weapons  of 
today  and  our  ideals  will  not  survive 
a  conflict  so  deadly  and  demoralizing. 
Nothing  valuable  will  be  saved,  noth- 
ing gained,  nothing  proved.  Fanatical 
Communists  in  a  dozen  countries  will 
continue,  as  before,  to  operate  and 
propagate.  The  whole  affair  will  be 
merely  a  prodigious  clash  of  imper- 
sonalized  and  mechanized  barbarians, 
a  conflict  without  meaning  and  with- 
out glory,  a  spectacle  to 
make  the  angels  weep 
forever. 

Over  against  the  pros- 
pect of  one  last  sadistic 
orgy,  stands  life  with  all 
its  countless  promises  of 
satisfaction.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  an  American 
with  any  capacity  for  joyr 
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with  any  grain  of  honor  or  of  charity, 
any  faith  in  man's  untapped  poten- 
tialities, can  contemplate  without  ab- 
horrence the  idea  of  launching  an 
atomic  and  biotic  war,  or  of  witness- 
ing it  as  a  neutral,  or  of  being  the 
victim  of  it,  or  of  bequeathing  to  his 
children  a  world  in  which  it  would 
be,  as  now,  an  ever  present  menace. 

Will  we  not  be  clothed  in  truth, 
surely  and  unassailab- 
ly,  if  we  go  forth  on 
the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  does 
not  choose  to  have  its 
life  extinguished,  that 
as  a  people  we  are 
eager  for  existence,  for 
peace  and  fellowship, 
and  hence  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor 
of  abolishing  t  ot  a  1 
wars  ? 

Let  us  agree:  the 
abolition  of  war  is 
the  supreme  goal  - 
whether  you  or  I,  this  man  or  that 
woman,  will  work  for  it  or  not — be- 
cause failure  to  achieve  it  will  cancel 
every  private  and  public  long  range 
undertaking,  yours  and  his  and  hers 
and  mine.  Granting  this,  our  first 
task  is  to  conceive  the  means. 

Many  have  been  tried;  none  has 
proved  effective.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion has  not  succeeded.  The  systems 
of  morals  derived  from  it  have  not 
succeeded.  Pacifying  attempts  to  avoid 
war  through  disarmament,  appease- 
ment, isolationism,  or  irreproachable 
neutrality  have  not  succeeded.  Mili- 
tary might  has  succeeded  only  for  so 
long  as  one  great  nation  was  both 
able  and  determined  to  police  the 
world.  Nowhere  in  history  has  any 
bargain  among  diplomats,  any  agree- 
ment, compact,  treaty,  covenant,  or 
league  proved  effective  in  eliminating 
wars.  Doubtless  there  are  times — 
and  this  may  be  one — wh'en  talks  or 
conferences  are  indicated,  but  those 
who  would  convince  us  that  this  pro- 
cedure can  do  more  than  postpone 
disaster  are  harmful  to  the  cause  of 
peace  insofar  as  they  tuck  up  and 
sing  to  sleep  the  rational  fears  which 
otherwise  might  prompt  us  to  seek  a 
durable  solution. 

The  career  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions provides  ample  ground  for  pre- 
dicting that  the  United  Nations,  no 
matter  how  conspicuous  its  succes- 
ses in  dealing  with  secondary  prob- 


lems, can  not  possibly  accomplish,  as 
the  Charter  stands  today,  the  task  for 
which  it  was  primarily  designed — the 
prevention  of  wars.  The  UN  does 
not  possess  the  necessary  mechanism 
for  reaching  imperative  decisions  in 
hotly  disputed  cases,  and  it  does  not 
possess  a  dependable  mechanism  for 
enforcing  its  decisions.  Already  one 
of  its  great  champions,  Sumner 
Welles,  in  his  recent  book,  "We  Need 
Not  Fail,"  has  admitted  that  "The 
new  world  order  that 
took  shape  only  three 
years  ago  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  mil- 
lions had  placed  their 
faith  and  hopes,  seems 
to  be  dissolving  like 
mist  before  the  sun." 

Man  has  found  one, 
and  only  one,  method 
of  eliminating  wars 
between  social  units, 
that  of  establishing  a 
single  embracing  law 
and  a  government 

Pratt  Institute 

with  the  power  to 
enforce  it.  We  have  learned  that  a 
tribal  law,  government,  and  police  are 
capable  of  preventing  war  in  the 
tribe;  that  a  city  law,  government, 
and  police  are  capable  of  preventing 
war  in  the  city;  that  a  state  law,  gov- 
ernment, and  police  are  capable  of 
preventing  war  in  the  state;  and  that 
a  national  law,  government,  and  po- 
lice are  capable  of  preventing  war  in 
the  nation.  On  these  grounds,  it  is 
logical  to  suppose  that  a  world  law, 
government,  and  police  would  prove 
the  most  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing war  in  the  world.  Since  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  a  civil  war  or 
a  local  riot  shows  that  not  even  a 
central  government  is  always  capable 
of  checking  armed  conflict  within  the 
area  of  its  sovereignty,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  anything  less  than 
this  could  be  efficient. 


R, 


REASONING  FROM  FACTS  OF  HISTORY 
and  experience,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  longed  for  new  force  capable 
of  eliminating  war  is  world  federa- 
tion. They  disagree  on  one  question 
only:  should  we  strive  for  world  gov- 
ernment now?  People  who  say  "No" 
have  various  arguments:  for  example, 
that  world  government  can  not  be 
made  to  work.  But  we  have  learned 
from  stern  experience  that,  in  pre- 
venting war,  government  is  the  only 


institution  which  ever  has  workec 
though,  to  be  sure,  on  a  smaller  scale 
The  "practical"  men,  who  are  aclvo 
eating  one  or  another  conventional 
substitute  for  world  government,  have 
nothing  on  which  to  found  their 
hopes  except  centuries  of  failure.  Per- 
haps Disraeli  was  right  when  he 
characterized  "practical"  men  as  those 
who  repeat  the  errors  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Surely,  if  today  we  go  along 
as  usual,  we  shall  go  along  as  usual 
into  war,  this  time  into  a  war  to  end 
all  living  happiness.  It  seems  that  the 
only  "practical"  course,  as  defined  by 
"practical"  men,  is  suicide. 


k— 'OME    WOULD    DISCREDIT     WORLD    GOV 

ernment  by  asserting  that  it  is  ideal- 
istic. This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  an  idea  which  has  not  yet  been 
put  into  effect,  just  as  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  idealistic  in 
1787.  But  it  is  not  idealistic  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  based  on  an  unduly 
high  estimate  of  the  goodness  of  men. 
The  "idealists"  of  1948  are  those  who 
believe  that  nations  will  become  wise, 
just,  and  charitable  enough  to  settle 
all  their  differences  peacefully  with- 
out a  universal  law  and  government 
to  compel  them. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  we  can 
not  join  a  world  federation  without 
relinquishing  a  good  deal  of  our 
cherished  freedom.  But  actually,  as 
Emery  Reves  has  pointed  out  in  his 
widely  read  book,  "The  Anatomy  of 
Peace,"  the  reverse  is  closer  to  the 
truth:  we  shall  gain  more  freedom 
than  we  possibly  can  lose.  At  present 
we  do  not  possess  the  most  desired 
form  of  freedom,  freedom  from  war. 

Only  by  sharing  sovereignty  in  a 
world  government  shall  we  acquire 
freedom  from  the  frequent  necessity 
of  sacrificing  inordinate  amounts  of 
time,  money,  material  good,  emotional 
energy  (not  to  speak  of  limbs  and 
lives)  in  preparing  for  a  war,  then 
in  fighting  it,  and  afterwards  in  re- 
covering from  it.  The  amount  of  free- 
dom that  is  sacrificed  in  the  enter- 
prise may  be  appreciated  by  consider- 
ing one  item:  79  per  cent  of  our  1949 
national  budget  will  be  spent  on  the 
after-effects  of  the  last  war,  and  on 
preparation  for  the  next.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  no  national  government 
has  ever  been  capable,  or  ever  will  be 
capable,  of  giving  its  citizens  freedor 
from  wars  with  rival  countries.  Yet 
this  most  precious  freedom  is  withir 
our  reach.  It  can  be  won  by  delegat- 
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ing  to  a  world  institution  enough 
sovereignty  to  settle  disagreements 
among  nations  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  manner. 

In  delegating  authority  to  the  city 
police  force  most  of  us  do  not  lose 
freedom  but   achieve   it;    that   is,   we 
gain    the    privilege    of   pursuing   our 
different  paths  without  having  to  de- 
vote time  and  energy  to  the  defense 
of   our    lives    and    possessions.    Only 
outlaws    and    professional    gangsters 
:   lose  freedom  by  the  operations  of  law, 
|  government,  and  the  police. 

In    refusing   to   submit   to   the   de- 
;  cisions    of   a    supreme    law-enforcing 
I  agency,  the  United  States  and  Russia 
|  proclaim    themselves    world    outlaws. 
They  resist  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national  law   and   order,   one   would 
say,    because    they    are    strong,    and 
therefore  believe  that  they  can  obtain 
;  more  of  what  they  want  by  might  of 
I  money   or   might  of  arms  than   they 
can  by  right.    For  the  United  States, 
however,  an  outlaw's  freedom  is,  in 
!  the  long  run,  nothing  but  a   boom- 
erang.  It  clears  the  way  for  all  kinds 
of  inconsistent,  irresponsible,  and  ar- 
bitrary actions  which  cause  other  na- 
tions, potential  friends  and  allies,  to 
regard  us  with  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment, and  which  ultimately  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  annihilation. 


'  OMET1MES    ONE    MEETS    A    MAN    WHO 

says  that  he  is  opposed"  to  world  gov- 
ernment because  it  might  lead — say 
the  vote  of  seven  nations — to  our 
engagement  in  more  wars.  But  the 
record  shows  that  we  became  engaged 
in  two  world  wars  by  the  vote  of  only 
one  nation;  and  it  is  now  clear  that 
if  we  had  become  engaged  sooner  the 
aggressors  could  have  been  stopped 
much  more  quickly  and  at  far  less 
cost.  And  today,  without  a  world 
government,  are  we  not  riding  peril- 
ously close  to  still  another  war — 
which  for  us  Americans  may  be  the 
last  ride  together? 

The  conviction  that  Russia  will 
oppose  world  federation  should  not 
deter  us.  Although  the  Russians  may 
nave  less  to  lose  from  an  exterminat- 
ing war  than  we  have,  they  probably 
nave  more  to  gain  from  peace  and 
membership  in  a  world  community. 
The  question — not  discussed  here — is 
low  to  bring  this  truth  home  to  them. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  share  sovereignty 
ivith  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
.vould  be  regrettable  but  it  would  not 
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defeat  the  cause  of  federalism.  In 
fact,  such  a  decision  might  tempor- 
arily advance  it,  since,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Russian  delegates,  the  difficult 
business  of  constructing  a  constitution 
could  proceed  with  less  distrust  and 
friction,  and  be  concluded  with  more 
dispatch  and  unanimity.  Nations 
which  chose  at  the  start  to  stay  out- 
side would  be  invited  to  join  later. 

If  Russia  proves  adamant  it  will 
mean  that  she  is  determined  to  carry 
out  her  present.,  plan  to  convert  by  in- 
filtration one  country  after  the  other 
(if  possible  without  committing  any 
action  that  would  justify  the  declara- 
tion of  a  shooting  war)  and  thus  to 
build  step  by  step  a  world  order  of 
her  own,  ruled  dictatorially  from  Mos- 
cow. What  can  check  the  advance  of 
this  endeavor  except  an  equally  com- 
petent and  sustained  endeavor  to  or- 
ganize a  more  mature,  just,  and 
humane  form  of  world  order? 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the 
smaller  nations  can  for  long  resist 
independently  the  relentless  terror  tac- 
tics of  Russian-trained  Communists 
in  their  midst.  They  must  go  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  Food  may  lure 
:hcm  to  our  side  for 
a  hungry  season,  but 
their  affections  can  not 
be  won  and  bound 
with  dollars. 

Nor  can  we  make 
a  strong  impression  by 
preaching  the  virtues 
of  democracy  to  peo- 
ples who  are  not  in- 
clined by  temper  or 
fitted  by  training  to 
make  democracy  work 
— at  least  in  a  chaotic 
environment  with  the 
storm  cloud  of  Rus- 
sian Communism 
looming  over  their 
horizon.  Nations  must  be  offered  the 
assurance  of  mutual  friendship  and 
security  within  a  dependable  world 
order.  This  world  order  can  not  be 
another  totalitarian  dictatorship  with 
Washington  as  its  capital.  It  must  be  a 
democratic  world  order  with  a  super- 
ordinate  government  in  which  all  na- 
tions are  properly  represented.  This 
constitutional  form  of  union  should 
be  more  acceptable  than  Russia's  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  to  most  of  the  nations 
which  lie  outside  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
sovereignty.  The  longer  its  establish- 
ment is  delayed,  however,  the  fewer 
will  be  the  countries  free  to  join  it. 

At  the  moment  the  most  compell- 


ing argument  against  our  govern- 
ment's advocacy  of  world  federation 
is  that  this  will  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Russia  and  her  satellites 
from  the  United  Nations,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  world  into  two  irrecon- 
cilable parts,  and,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  total  war.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
view  of  many  of  our  most  experi- 
enced and  competent  old-school  states- 
men, diplomats,  political  scientists, 
and  historians.  Most  of  these  seem  to 
be  living  intellectually  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  so  convinced  are  they 
that  sovereign  powers  can  be  balanced 
amicably  by  verbal  strategies  and  com- 
promises, and  so  resistant  are  they  to 
the  idea  that  the  world's  present  sick- 
ness calls  for  "a  fundamental  change," 
to  quote  the  late  Elihu  Root,  "in  the 
principle  to  be  applied  to  interna- 
tional breaches  of  the  peace."  The 
goal,  remember,  is  to  abolish  war,  not 
postpone  it. 


Pappas — 


A    PRELIMINARY    STEP,    IT    SHOULD 

be  possible  to  set  up  a  partial  world 
federation  within  the  United  Nations 
without  disrupting  its  regular  func- 
tions. Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Russia, 
after  a  hullabaloo  of 
threats,  may  decide,  to 
retain  her  place  in  the 
United  Nations,  since 
by  pulling  away  she 
would  deprive  herself 
of  the  providential  op- 
portunity she  has  en- 
joyed up  to  now  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  of 
other  powers  to  arrive 
at  equitable  settle- 
ments. 

In  the  second  place, 
Pratt  institute  the  departure  of 
the  USSR  from  the 
United  Nations  would  not  broaden 
the  wide  gulf  which  already  exists  be- 
tween her  and  other  nations.  Her  rep- 
resentatives have  been  present,  physic- 
ally and  formally,  at  meetings  of  the 
UN,  but  they  have  remained  reso- 
lutely set  against  actual  participation: 
they  have  never  conformed  either  in 
their  aims  or  in  their  methods  with 
the  design  of  the  Charter.  They  have 
merely  given  the  world  another  exhi- 
bition of  the  rigor  of  their  political 
education  of  how  to  use  a  democratic 
assembly  as  an  arena  for  verbal  war- 
fare in  order  to  engender  discord.  To 
be  realistic,  we  have  never  been  in 
contact  with  them;  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  UN  the  world  has  been 
divided  into  two  incompatible  parts 
and  three  years  of  talk  have  only 
served  to  define  and  intensify  the 
differences. 

If  Russia  is  unrelentingly  opposed 
to  world  federation,  it  indicates  that 
she  does  not  want  to  abolish  war, 
but  to  wage  it  when  her  time  for  it 
has  come.  She  has  shown  no  ten- 
dency, as  yet,  to  abandon  Lenin's  as- 
sumption that  war  with  the  non- 
Communist  nations  is  inevitable.  It  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  Russia  will  start  a  shooting 
war  before  she  is  prepared  for  it,  be- 
fore she  has  finished  integrating  her 
satellites,  decentralizing  her  indus- 
tries, building  her  fleets  of  airplanes 
and  submarines,  and,  above  all,  until 
she  has  manufactured  a  supply  of 
atomic  bombs.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Russia's  own  time- 
schedule  will  be  much  affected  by 
whether  she  stays  with  UN  or  not. 

Thus,  if  we  fail,  through  lack  of 
sagacity  or  courage,  to  form  a  partial 
world  government  in  time  to  check- 
mate her  at  her  own  game,  we  shall 
lose  our  sole  chance  to  create  the  one 
institution  which  could  eventually 
eliminate  war,  or  could,  if  war  is 
thrust  upon  us,  unify  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  subduing  the  aggressor. 


I 


N    SUMMARY,    I    SUBMIT    THAT    IF    THE 

Russian  people  were  frankly  and  fully 
informed  of  the  actual  situation,  they 
would  be  inclined  to  join  a  world 
community.  If  not,  it  is  likely  that 
even  a  partial  world  federation  would 
constitute  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to 
armed  aggression  that  no  nation 
would  attempt  it.  Finally,  if  any  na- 
tion were  so  madly  criminal  as  to 
precipitate  a  war,  a  world  govern- 
ment, already  established,  would 
stand  as  the  only  moral  value  worth 
fighting  and  dying  for.  This  would 
be  the  war  that  really  would  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  the  war 
that  really  would  end  war.  It  would 
cease  as  soon  as  the  aggressor  agreed 
to  become  a  permanent  member  of 
the  federation. 

Overcautious  diplomatic  maneuvers, 
half  measures,  partial  remedies,  ap- 
peasements and  anodynes,  sedatives 
and  palliatives  can  only  serve  to  avoid 
the  showdown  until  Russia  has  a  large 
stock-pile  of  atomic  bombs  and  we, 
more  or  less  alone,  are  forced  to  fight 


a  much  more  horrific  nationalistic 
war  without  hope  of  any  sane  out- 
come. 

One  thing  we  must  all  concede:  the 
advance  to  world  government  will  be 
impeded  by  countless  obstacles  and 
pitfalls,  foreseeable  and  unforeseeable. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  enter- 
prise that  fate  has  ever  required  of 
mankind.  But  what  of  that?  Is  the 
genius  of  the  human  race  played  out? 
If  our  physical  and  biological  scien- 
tists have  proved  capable  of  inventing 
the  perfect  means  of  exterminating 
societies,  our  political  scientists,  jurists, 
and  statesmen  should  prove  capable  of 
inventing  the  perfect  means  of  con- 
serving them.  We  Americans  have 
always  acted  on  the  assumption  that 
the  impossible  is  our  appointed  prov- 
ince, and  in  this  instance  we  are 
spurred  by  the  certainty  that  the  im- 
possible is  the  only  possible  way  out 
of  humanity's  present  strait. 

Interest  in  world  government  is 
gaining  momentum  through  the 
world.  In  the  United  States,  several 


groups  dedicated  to  this  goal  com- 
bined in  February  1947  to  form  one 
organization,  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists, which,  under  the  intelligent 
and  energetic  leadership  of  Cord 
Meyer  Jr.,  is  now  the  main  channel 
for  the  efforts  of  every  American  who 
is  prompted  to  do  what  he  can  to 
save  us  all  from  pandemic  savagery 
and  death. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  persuade  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  inkiate  and 
support  two  measures:  first,  the  revis- 
ion of  the  UN  Charter  through  a  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  United  Nations 
(under  Article  109)  and  second,  an 
amendment  to  our  own  constitution 
which  will  permit  full  participation  in 
a  world  government 


A    SUPPOSE   THAT   MANY   AN   AMERICAN, 

like  myself,  has  been  rationalizing  his 
disinclination  to  intervene  in  politics 
by  telling  himself  that  the  President 
and  Congress  can  be  depended  on  to 


In  Action 


HHREE  major  agencies  in  this  country  are  seeking  to  implement  the 
1  idea  of  world  government.  Largest  and  most  widely  known  is 
United  World  Government,  Inc.,  which  represents  the  amalgamation 
of  five  national  and  state  organizations.  These  met  at  Asheville,  N.  C., 
last  year,  and  on  February  22  voted  to  form  the  present  national  body. 
It  is  this  organization  which  Dr.  Murray  here  recognizes  as  "the  main 
channel  for  the  efforts  of  every  American  who  is  prompted  to  do  what 
he  can  to  save  us  all  from  pandemic  savagery  and  death."  United 
World  Federalists  has  primarily  an  educational  program.  It  advocates 
no  specific  plan,  but  seeks  to  spread  information  on  world  government, 
and  to  win  adherents  to  that  cause.  It  now  has  23  state  branches  and 
587  chapters  in  41  states.  The  national  office  is  at  7  East  12  Street, 
New  York,  3. 

To  formulate  a  concrete  plan  for  world  government  was  the  task 
undertaken  by  a  group  of  scholars  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who, 
immediately  after  Hiroshima,  organized  a  Committee  to  Frame  a  World 
Constitution.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  chairman,  and  Prof.  G.  C.  Borgese,  secretary.  The  committee 
publishes  a  magazine,  Common  Cause,  which  each  month  carries  analysis 
and  discussion  of  world  government  problems  and  possibilities.  It  re- 
cently issued  in  book  form  "A  Preliminary  Draft  of  a  World  Constitu- 
tion." (University  of  Chicago  Press.  #2.) 

A  member  of  the  Committee  to  Frame  a  World  Constitution,  String- 
fellow  Barr,  former  president  of  St.  John's  College,  is  head  of  a  second 
educational  agency  in  the  field,  the  establishment  of  which  was  an- 
nounced last  month.  The  stated  purpose  of  this  Foundation  for  World 
Government  is  the  same  as  that  of  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.:  to 
promote  "a  public  educational  campaign  in  the  principles  of  world 
government."  The  foundation  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $1,000,000 
from  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine  of  Chicago,  daughter  of  Cyrus 
McCormick,  the  inventor  of  the  reaper.  It  has  temporary  offices  at  625 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  22. 
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do  what  is  required.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey  and  other 
atomic  scientists  spent  months  in- 
forming congressmen  of  the  vital  facts 
of  the  nation's  peril.  Furthermore, 
the  framing  of  a  world  constitution 
calls  for  unusual  legal  skills.  What 
can  an  ordinary  citizen  contribute  to 
an  architectural  undertaking  of  such 
dimensions?  Let  Congress  do  it. 

But  before  deciding  to  rest  com- 
placently in  this  trust,  let  us  recall  the 
performance  of  the  Congress  after 
^Vorld  War  I,  when  it  betrayed  the 
men  of  good  will  (who  had  fought  to 
end  all  war)  by  repudiating  the 
League  and  shunning  all  international 
obligations.  Today  it  seems  that  Con- 
gress is  again  twenty  years  and  one 
war  behind  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  situation.  Although  many 
resolutions  favoring  world  govern- 
ment have  been  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  a  few  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  hearings,  none  has  reached 
the  floor  of  Congress.  Thus,  during 
the  three  years  since  Hiroshima,  all 
hopes  of  saving  this  and  other  coun- 
tries from  extinction  have  been 
blocked  in  Washington. 

The  only  way  to  win  World  War 
III  is  to  prevent  it.  That  is  to  say, 
we  must  mobilize  all  our  forces  to 
create  something  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy. And  for  this  task  we  need,  at 
the  top  level,  a  few  constructive 
statesmen  of  the  caliber  of  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Mason, 
Morris,  James  Wilson,  and  at  least 
one  man  whose  charity  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  Lincoln's.  Iniquity  is 
rampant,  the  tribulation  ot  good  men 
profound,  the  way  dark. 


Should  no  enlightened  leadership  be 
vouchsafed  us,  then,  as  "The  Navasot 
Philosopher"  of  The  Texas  Spectator 
declares,  this  is  "gonna  be  one  of  them 
periods  in  history  when  the  United 
States  demonstrates  its  greatness," 
when  the  people  "rise  to  the  occasion 
and  get  along  without  a  leader." 

Another  philosopher,  Ralph  Barton 
Perry  of  Harvard,  author  of  "One 
World  in  the  Making,"  warns  us, 
"The  present  world's  disorder  is  every- 
body's responsibility,  and  to  transform 
it  into  beneficent  order  is  everybody's 
duty  and  everybody's  hope."  Hence, 
we,  the  people — since  it  is  up  to  us — 
must  urge  our  political  representatives 
to  come  out  for  a  world  federation 
that  has  sufficient  power  to  insure  the 
reign  of  justice  in  place  of  the  wilful- 
ness  of  force.  For  a  war-detesting  man 
or  woman  to  expect  peace,  or  to  wish 
for  peace,  but  not  to  work  for  peace — 
that  I  would  call  indecent.  At  this 
moment  the  conduct  of  each  of  us — 
especially  of  each  congressman — is  of 
vital  concern  to  all,  because  the  sur- 
vival of  our  society  hangs  by  a  thread 
and  one  member's  action  or  inaction 
might  make  the  minute  difference  that 
will  save  or  wreck  the  whole. 


T 


O  TAKE  THE  INITIATIVE  IN  THE  CRE- 

ation  of  a  democratic  world  govern- 
ment— this  is  our  mission,  our  mani- 
fest destiny,  because  it  is  in  our  power 
to  achieve  this  thing  and  in  no  other 
nation's  power;  and  mankind  expects 
it  from  us. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  our 
ancestors  successfully  performed  a 
comparable  experiment;  they  con- 
ceived a  federal  government  and  made 
it  work,  and  all  breeds  of  men  and 


women  who  have  since  migrated  to 
this  land  and  learned  to  live  here 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  confidence 
have  found  it  good.  The  United  States 
is  the  abstract  of  the  One  World 
which  now  awaits  creation.  It  seems 
fitting  then,  that  leadership  in  exe- 
cuting this  last  and  most  difficult  ex- 
periment should  have  fallen  to  our 
lot. 


1      ERHAPS  FATE   HAS   SUMMONED  US   AT 

a  time  when  we  are  not  capable  of  ac- 
quitting ourselves  with  honor.  On  all 
sides  one  sees  the  classical  symptoms 
of  moral  breakdown,  manifestations, 
to  quote  Lewis  Mumford,  of  the  "cult 
"which  denies  the  fundamental  dis- 
criminations between  good  and  bad, 
between  higher  and  lower,  which  are 
the  very  bases  of  human  develop- 
ment." But,  despite  these  discour- 
aging evidences,  I  hold  that  there  is 
still  some  unspoiled  latent  stuff  in  us 
which,  quickened  by  this  emergency, 
can  carry  us  beyond  our  common 
selves  to  become  once  more  "the  pio- 
neers of  the  world,"  as  Melville  de- 
scribed us,  "the  advance  guard,  sent 
on  through  the  wilderness  of  untried 
things,  to  break  a  new  path." 

By  committing  ourselves  at  once 
to  world  government  we  shall  be 
keeping  faith  with  the  Americans 
who  fought  and  died  in  two  world 
wars  and  heartening  all  peoples  of  the 
earth  with  the  only  prospect  of  se- 
curity that  can  counteract  the  lures 
of  every  form  of  totalitarianism.  For 
us  at  home,  world  government  is  an 
object  excellent  enough  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  but  the  most  cyni- 
cal. It  is  the  summum  bonum  for  a 
bewildered  and  despairing  world. 


PHILADELPHIA-/ 787 


Saturday,  December  1st. 

LJ  OCTOR  RUSH  (on  the  subject  of  the  new  government  tending  to  abridge 
the  States  of  their  respective  sovereignty)  observed  in  the  convention  that  this 
passion  for  separate  sovereignty  had  destroyed  the  Grecian  Union.  This  plurality 
of  sovereignty  is  in  politics  what  plurality  of  gods  is  in  religion — it  is  the  idolatry, 
the  heathenism  of  government.  .  .  .  The  Doctor  concluded  an  animated  speech 
by  holding  out  the  new  constitution  as  pregnant  with  an  increase  of  freedom, 
knowledge  and  religion." — Page  299,  "Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitution," 
edited  by  John  Bach  McMaster  and  Frederick  Stone,  the  record  of  the  ratification 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  by  Pennsylvania. 
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World  Citizenship 

The  Qoal  for  which  Social  Scientists  Joined  Hands- 

A  Hopeful  Report  on  Mental  Health  Congress  in  London 


DR.  FRANK  FREMONT-SMITH  and  GEORGE  BRITT 


Greatly  as  we  might  wish  that  this 


THE    INESCAPABLE    THOUGHT    OF    A     ticians,  diplomats,  administrators,  and 
third    world    war   gave   somber     financiers  to  become  more  effective  in      boldly     spotlighted     Congress     could 
urgency  to  the  International  Congress      shaping  and  applying  a  program  for      have  wrought  some  magic  to  extract 

enduring  peace. 


on  Mental  Health  in  London  the 
middle  of  August,  when  professionals 
from  all  the  diverse  social  sciences 
and  from  fifty-four  nations  sat  in 
harmonious  discussion  and  came  out 
with  a  significent  statement. 


T, 


the  thought  of  war  summarily  from 
the  minds  of  men,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive the  likelihood  of  more  being 
done  on  any  one  occasion  than  was 
done  here. 

The    Congress    was    made    up    of 


1IREE    SEPARATE    STEPS    WERE    TAKEN: 

First,  the  meeting  accepted  and  for- 
wardedrto  the  highest  world  authori- 

The    Congress   had    been    carefully      ties   the   Statement  produced    by    the      three   separate   conferences:   on   child 
prepared  for.  Certainly  the  readers  of     International     Preparatory     Commis-     psychology,  on  medical  psychotherapy, 

sion   -  -   no    paragon    of    pioneering     and  finally,  beginning  August  16,  on 
thought    but    extraordinary    for    the      mental   hygiene.    The  third   was   the 

application  of  the  new  knowledge  de- 
rived from  all  the  social  sciences,  in- 

October  with  the  one  by  Dr.  Brock      powerful   moral   value    in   the   world      eluding  psychiatry,  to  the  concept  of 
Chisholm,    now    director    general    of     and    a    tangible    diagnosis    and    pro-      World  Citizenship,  and  it  is  on  this 

aspect  of  the  Congress  that  this  article 
will  make  its  personal  and  intormal 
report. 

Mental   Health,  which  will  be   affili- 


Survey  Graphic  had  heard  about  it  at 

length  from  the  series  of  articles  on 

mental  health  in  its  pages  during  the      many     diverse     elements     which     it 

past    twelve    months,    beginning    last      brought   into  agreement,  and   thus  a 


Seeond'  '     lormed   a   Permanent 


the    World    Health    Organization    of     gram, 
the  United  Nations. 

The    theme    of    the    Congress    was 

iu^r.f.,1    Uooii-u         i    \\j    ij    /--«•  •  gamzation,  the  World  federation  for 

Mental    Health    and    World    Citizen-     V,  ,,-,. 

cu;r  i  •„  i    ,  Mental    Health,  which   will  be   afhh- 

snip,    an    ambitious    and    long-range  ,      .  ,  TT   .     ,  XT    .        „,    ,  ,      doctors  and   social  scientists,  meeting 

ated  with  the  United  Nations  World 

in    multi-proressional   groups    in 

twenty-seven  countries,  had  been  mak- 


For  more   than   a   year   previously, 

' 


conception.    But  this  much  has  to  be 

recognized  at  once:  it  represented  the     H5alth  <%***£»•  '       ESCO>  and 

first  "combined  operations"  in  history      °ther       ldesPead    agenc'«    and 


* 


continu- 


ing   studies   and   reports   on   virtually 
every  point  concerning  the  theme. 


by  the  full  array  "of  social  thinking-  C11'°y  ,the 

psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology,  cul-  °US  advanCCS  '"  Ils  field' 

tural    anthropology,    political    science,  Third,  the  Congress  has  gone  ahead 

and  even  education  and  religion — on  to    evoke    respectful    attention    from 

a  world  level  and  for  the  benefit,  per-  those  officially   responsible   for  action      than  300  documents,  the  thought  of 

haps   the   survival,  of  mankind   as   a  in  the  international  field,  thus  already      some   5,000   individual   specialists.    In 

supporting   the    hope    for    application 


T 


HE     RESULT    WAS     A    BODY     OJj     MORE 


whole. 

This  fact,  the  meeting  itself,  is  im- 
portant. In  the  constitution  of 
UNESCO  is  found  the 
often  quoted  challenge 
"that  since  wars  begin  in 
the  minds  of  men,  it  is 
in  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  defense  of  peace  must 
be  constructed."  The 
scientists  assembled  in 
London  seriously  ac- 
cepted that  challenge. 
They  had  the  temerity  to 
offer  and  even  to  urge 
their  professional  services 
as  a  contribution  which 
might  enable  the  poli- 


order    to    deal    with    this    vast,    un- 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge  to  the      digested   library,  central   commissions 


betterment  of  human  relations. 


— Dr.  Fremont-Smith  was  United  States  rice-president 
of  the  International  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  new  World  Federation  for 
Mental  Health  which  will  now  supersede  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  since  1936  the  medical  director  of 
the  Josiah  Macy  Jr.  Foundation,  and  prior  to  that  was 
assistant  professor  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
served  as  a  senior  monitor  in  the  Radiological  Safety 
Section  at  the  atomic  demonstration  at  Bikini.  His 
collaborator  assisted  in  writing  this  article  after  Dr. 
Fremont-Smith's  return  from  London. 


in  New  York  and  London  set  to  work 
well  in  advance  to  re- 
view, summarize,  and 
boil  down  the  submitted 
material.  The  next  and 
final  stage  before  the 
Congress  was  the  meet- 
of  an  International  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for 
fifteen  clays  beginning 
July  24  at  Roffey  Park, 
Sussex,  which  produced 
a  final  Statement,  includ- 
ing both  principles  and 
recommendations,  about 
forty  pages  in  all. 
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This  procedure  followed  a  sugges- 
tion by  Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sullivan, 
editor  of  Psychiatry,  that  a  small  inter- 
national multi-professional  discussion 
should  precede  the  Congress.  The 
Preparatory  Commission  consisted  of 
twenty-four  social  scientists  and  psy- 
chiatrists from  ten  countries  with 
Lawrence  K.  Frank  of  New  York  as 
chairman,  and  their  Statement  was  a 
solid  foundation  of  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Statement  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
Congress  and  formed  the  agenda  for 
the  final  International  Conference  on 
Mental  Hygiene.  Multi-national  dis- 
cussion groups  considered  it  section 
by  section  and  disagreements  on  sub- 
stance or  emphasis  were  freely  ex- 
pressed and  will  be  embodied  in  cri- 
tiques to  be  included  in  the  pub- 
lished Proceedings. 

At  the  final  session  the  president 
of  the  Congress,  Dr.  J.  R.  Rees,  put 
the  question  whether  the  2,000  dele- 
gates accepted  the  Statement  as  a 
whole  and  wished  it  sent  on  to  the 
various  United  Nations  agencies  and 
to  the  World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health.  There  was  one  dissenting 
vote,  only  one. 


This  achievement,  unprecedented 
in  history,  deserves  a  pause  for  recog- 
nition. Here  were  the  makings  ol 
a  Babel,  from  which  the  dissenting 
voices  and  sects  might  have  been 
scattered  antagonistically  over  the 
whole  earth.  It  was,  in  fact,  predom- 
inantly a  conference  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  Americas,  but  that  is 
not  to  call  it  a  homogeneous  group. 
It  was  open  to  all  nations.  The  Rus- 
sians were  invited  but  unfortunately 
did  not  attend.  There  were  no  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission from  India  or  China;  if  ori- 
ental thought  had  entered  into  the 
distillation,  doubtless  it  would  have 
given  it  a  flavor  now  missing.  While 
regrettable  that  these  areas  were  silent, 
the  positive  acceptance  of  the  State- 
ment as  a  great  common  denominator 
by  the  sociologists,  psychologists,  psy- 
chiatrists, anthropologists,  and  all  the 
others  representing  so  many  nations 
contributes  an  impressive  achievement. 

The  conference,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  a  medical  one,  in  spite 
of  its  debt  to  the  doctors.  Medicine, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  basic  link  between  the 
physical  sciences  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  social  (and  political)  sciences  on 
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the  other.  Medicine  deals  with  the 
physical  and  biological  processes  op- 
erative in  the  development,  matura- 
tion, and  senescence  of  the  human 
organism,  but  must  also  reach  out  to 
an  understanding  of  psychosomatic 
and  psychosocial  relations.  Medicine 
illustrates  the  sound  basis  for  a  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  action  flowing 
through  all  the  sciences  and  thereby 
for  a  progressive  unification  of  sci- 
ences. A  multi-professional  approach 
to  the  problems  of  human  relations 
thus  becomes  not  only  reasonable  but- 
essential,  and  a  nearer  approach  was 
made  in  London  than  ever  had  been 
done  before. 

Many  a  scientist  at  the  Congress,  no 
doubt,  could  have  written  a  statement 
which  would  be  more  brilliant,  more 
challenging,  perhaps  more  desirable 
as  a  program.  But  this  composite 
was  agreed  to.  It  was  the  final  prod- 
uct of  men  from  ten  different  coun- 
tries and  ten  disciplines.  At  the  very 
least  it  forms  a  preface  to  a  world 
conception  and  a  world  program. 

What  is  this  point  of  agreement? 
Perhaps  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as 
any,  briefly,  may  be  extracted  from 
the  Statement,  as  it  speaks  of  "the 
promise  which  the  social  sciences  and 
psychiatry  hold  out  for  reducing  the 
toll  of  human  waste  and  suffering 
and  of  promoting  social  well-being. 
Fulfilment  of  this  promise  rests 
largely  on  the  hope  of  full  coopera- 
tion between  the  social  scientist  and 
the  administrator,  who  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  new  vistas  of  human 
achievement  opened  up  by  the  social 
sciences.  .  .  .  We  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  epoch  of  the  science 
of  man,  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  aim,  public  opinion,  enlight- 
ened by  a  broad  system  of  adult  edu- 
cation has  an  important  part  to  play." 


T 


HE  Statement's  OWN  SUMMARY 
places  paramount  emphasis  upon  "the 
modifiability  of  human  behavior 
throughout  life,  especially  during  in- 
fancy, childhood,  and  adolescence,  by 
human  contacts.  Examination  of  so- 
cial institutions  in  many  countries 
shows  that  these  also  can  be  modi- 
fied." 

Religion  has  been  saying  such 
things  for  centuries  in  its  message  of 
regeneration.  But  after  all  the  record 
of  humanity's  resistance  to  being  re- 
generated and  its  persistence  in  war 
and  destruction,  surely  religion  would 
welcome  this  joint  effort  to  a  related 
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World  citizenship 

end.  Science  now  comes  as  a  reen- 
forcement  with  an  offer  of  new  in- 
sights and  new  tools. 

As  the  Statement  says,  most  hope- 
fully, "Men  have  long  accepted  the 
inevitability  of  recurring  misfortunes 
in  the  shape  of  group  conflict  and  war 
on  the  grounds  that  'that  is  human 
nature.'  This  belief  has  even  been 
used  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  When,  however,  social  and 
psychiatric  science  had  progressed  suf- 
ficiently, the  rigorous  investigation  of 
'human  nature'  clearly  revealed  that 
these  discouraging  traditional  views 
had  no  valid  foundation." 

The  summary  goes  on: 

"Man  and  his  society  are  closely 
interdependent.  Social  institutions 
such  as  family  and  school  impose 
their  imprint  early  in  the  personality 
development  of  their  members,  who 
in  turn  tend  to  perpetuate  the  tradi- 

:>nal  pattern  to  which  they  have  been 
moulded.  It  is  the  men  and  women 
in  whom  these  patterns  of  attitude 
and  behavior  have  been  incorporated 
who  present  the  immediate  resistance 
to  social,  economic  and  political 
changes. 

"Thus  prejudice,  hostility,  or  exces- 
sive nationalism  may  become  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  developing  person- 
ality without  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  concerned,  and  often 
at  great  human  cost. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  the  social  sciences  in  their 
joint  approach  to  the  urgent  problems 
facing  mankind  is  the  recognition  of 
the  plasticity  of  human  behavior  and 
social  institutions  and  of  the  resist- 
ance of  each  to  change." 


national  affairs.  Here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  settled  personalities  perhaps 
constricted  by  established  attitudes. 
The  task  is  not  easy.  But  the  State- 
ment proposes,  in  effect,  the  fullest 
use  at  high  levels  of  policy  and  ad- 
ministration of  men  equipped  with 
the  training  of  the  social  sciences. 

It  recommends,  "that  those  respon- 
sible for  decisions  in  human  affairs 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  and 
methods  developed  by  the  social  sci- 
ences and  psychiatry;  and  that,  to 
this  end,  governments  be  encouraged 
to  incorporate  into  appropriate  de- 
partments, teams  of  social  scientists 
and  psychiatrists  as  advisers  or  as 
members  of  the  staff." 

It  also  calls  for  "a  conference  of 
technically  qualified  representatives  of 
the  social  sciences  and  psychiatry,  ap- 
pointed by  their  governments,  to  in- 
quire into  existing  international  ten- 
sions and  to  make  relevant  proposals." 


WO   STRATEGIC    ARFAS   STAND   OUT   AS 

inviting  and  profitable  for  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  change  man  and 
his  social  institutions.  We  see  all 
around  us  the  evidence  that  the  hu- 
man being  is  shaped  into  anti-social 
and  destructive  patterns  by  unwitting 
influences  in  childhood  before  he 
knows  what  is  happening.  It  is  es- 
sential for  enlightened  influences  to 
play  upon  the  children  at  an  earlier 
age  and  the  nursery  school  becomes 
one  of  the  strategic  areas.  The  child 
is  still  impressionable  and  the  young 
parents,  often  thinking  of  additional 
offspring,  are  particularly  interested 
and  eager.  This  offers  the  new  gen- 
eration a  chance. 
The  second  strategic  area  is  in  inter- 
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HE  SCIENTIFIC  INSIGHTS  NOW  AVAIL- 

able  can  be  used  profitably  in  school 
board  or  city  council  no  less  than  in 
the  United  Nations  Assembly.  The 
social  scientist  cannot  leap  in  and 
solve  political  problems  by  immediate 
formula,  but  after  he  has  worked 
with  the  administrator  long  enough 
for  each  to  understand  the  other's 
areas  of  freedom  and  restriction,  the 
two  will  gain  strength  together.  As 
we  look  back  at  the  men  of  genius 
in  human  and  political  relations  — 
Lincoln,  for  example  —  we  discover 
that  they  used  instinctively  the 
methods  and  perceptions  which  social 
science  now  makes  available  with 
more  precise  definition.  Genius  in  the 
past  has  been  unable  to  train  its  suc- 
cessors, but  science  perhaps  offers 
basic  elements  of  human  relations  in 
a  teachable,  usable  way. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
many  social  and  international  dis- 
orders have  been  due  to  human  per- 
sonalities distorted  and  constricted  in 
childhood,  both  by  individual  neglects 
and  deprivations  and  also  by  tradi- 
tional patterns  which  vary  from  one 
cultural  area  or  geographic  group  to 
ariother. 

Under  the  isolated  conditions  of  the 
past,  many  of  the  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions impinged  only  slightly  on  each 
other.  As  the  world  becomes  one 
world,  clashes  between  them  have  be- 
come inevitable.  Loyalties,  at  the  same 
time,  have  changed  and  must  change. 
Men  developed  national  loyalty  be- 
cause they  owed  that  to  the  source  of 


their  personal  security,  but  nations 
cannot  any  longer  protect  their  citi- 
zens as  in  the  past.  The  citizen 
must  open  his  mind  to  the  need  for 
expanding  his  loyalty  to  take  in  the 
world  and  all  mankind. 

Social  scientists  observing  interna- 
tional tensions,  even  from  a  distance, 
have  noticed  that  basic  issues  often 
are  never  discussed  by  the  disputants 
who  instead  become  embroiled  and 
frustrated  at  very  superficial  levels  of 
understanding.  If  men  trained  in 
emotional  and  cultural  problems  could 
join  the  diplomats  in  grappling  with 
such  conflicts,  one  of  the  first  ac- 
complishments could  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  insignificant  irritations.  The 
real  issues  could  be  brought  into  view, 
and  irrelevent  and  trivial  disagree- 
ments avoided. 

The  same  difficulties  arise  within  a 
single  country  as  internationally. 
When  any  significant  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  community  are  deeply 
frustrated  over  an  extended  period, 
they  become  fertile  soil  for  anti-social 
ideologies  and  develop  hostilities  to 
the  existing  social  structure.  Dema- 
gogues can  arouse  them  easily.  We 
have  our  full  share  of  such  frustrated 
groups  within  the  United  States.  In 
the  most  conspicuous  fashion  at  pres- 
ent, we  are  worrying  over  Commun- 
ism and  spending  energy  in  ferreting 
out  alien  spies,  while  at  the  same  time 
losing  sight  of  our  Achilles  heel.  It 
seems  of  no  concern  to  many  of  us 
that  we  have  large  numbers  of  the 
population  who  feel  neglected,  de- 
prived of  their  just  rights,  and  hence 
are  nursing  hostilities  toward  their 
government.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  social  science  can  tell  us  and 
tolerate  police  suppression  of  the  in- 
dividual freedoms  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy rests,  we  may  well  jeopard- 
ize the  very  things  we  want  to  pre- 
serve. 

The  Statement  itself  indicates  very 
clearly  the  kind  of  problems  relating 
to  mental  health  with  which  the  so- 
cial sciences,  including  psychiatry, 
hope  to  deal. 


'I 


N     WHAT    WAYS/'    IT    ASKS,    "UNDER 

what  circumstances  and  at  what 
times,  can  people  learn  the  new  atti- 
tudes which  are  relevant  and  essen- 
tial for  membership  in  a  world  com- 
munity? How  must  these  methods  of 
learning  be  adjusted  for  peoples  with 
different  cultural  backgrounds,  living 
within  specific  frameworks  of  ideas 
(Continued  on  page  437) 
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Toward  Civil  Rights-172  Years  Late 

Both  major  political  parties  have  come  out  for  federal  action  to  protect 
civil  rights.  Are  they  rushing  the  issue  through  blitzkrieg  tactics? 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE  AT  THE  UNITED 
Nations  session  in  Paris  this  fall 
demonstrates  once  again  that  the  defi- 
nition and  achievement  of  human 
rights  is  a  global  issue  that  cuts  across 
the  conscience  of  all  nations.  It 
shows  that  freedom,  dignity,  and  in- 
dividual welfare  are  still  the  touch- 
stones of  the  good  society;  though 
that  premise  is  still  bitterly  challenged 
in  our  generation. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  spokesmen  for  the  United  States 
have  gone  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  this  year  with 
cleaner  hands.  To  an  important  de- 
gree, their  antagonists  have  been  mor- 
ally disarmed  by  the  platform  pledges 
made  in  Philadelphia  last  summer  by 
our  major  political  parties. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, both  major  political  conventions 
have  promised  to  enact  a  full  range 
of  legislation  designed  to  close  the 
gap  between  profession  and  practice 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Because  our  fundamental  demo- 
cratic tenets  are  still  under  constant 
fire,  this  program  to  define  and  pro- 
tect anew  the  liberties  of  all  our  citi- 
zens has  become  a  matter  of  high 
moral  strategy.  But  even  without 
this  challenge,  civil  rights  legislation 
has  become  a  compelling  political  and 
economic  necessity  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  urgent  pressures  and  exer- 
tions of  war  we  learned  many  lessons. 
We  found  that  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment deprived  us  of  precious  pro- 
duction;   that   year-to-year   denial   of 
job     opportunities      for 
many  of  our  citizens  had 
robbed   our   economy   of 
skilled    manpower;    that 
segregated   housing,   hos- 
pitals, and   schools  were 
expensive;     that     a     Jim 
Crow  army  was  an  ineffi- 
cient anachronism   for  a 
democratic  nation. 


HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

These  lessons  were  not  lost  on  us  as 
a  nation.  All  over  America  a  search 
for  new  solutions  began  to  stir.  This 
culminated  last  year  when  a  commit- 
tee of  distinguished  citizens  examined 
the  entire  civil  rights  question  at  the 
behest  of  President  Truman.  After 
months  of  research,  hearings,  and 
study  the  committee  presented  a  full 
slate  of  recommendations  for  national, 
state,  and  local  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  turn,  acted  upon  these  rec- 
ommendations by  submitting  requests 
for  national  legislation  to  Congress. 


A, 
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LLMOST    IMMEDIATELY,    THE    WHOLE 

question  of  civil  rights  legislation  be- 
came charged  with  political  contro- 
versy. 

After  a  year  of  that  controversy,  two 
significant  facts  have  emerged.  First, 
the  American  people  are  civil  rights 
conscious.  It  is  axiomatic  in  Ameri- 
can politics  that  when  the  people  be- 
come conscious  of  an  issue,  their  po- 
litical leaders  will  manage  to  be  not 
too  far  behind. 

The  second  emerging  fact  is  that 
the  objectives  of  the  President's  Civil 
Rights  Report  have  won  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  American 
people.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  plat- 
forms of  both  major  political  parties 
in  which  they  pledge  themselves  to 
enact  the  basic  recommendations  of 
President  Truman's  program.  In  the 
case  of  the  Democratic  party  at  least, 
approval  came  by  no  perfunctory  par- 
liamentary nod.  Testimony  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Demo- 


— By  the  man  who  led  the  fight  for  the  unequivocal 
civil  rights  plank  which  was  included  in  the  Democratic 
platform,  the  present  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  candi- 
date in  Minnesota  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Mayor 
Humphrey's  impact  on  Minneapolis  was  described 
vividly  by  Bradley  L.  Morison  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
June  1948. 


cratic  party  took  that  pledge  was  the 
immediate  secession  of  the  Dixiecrats. 
The  predictions  of  the  political  astro- 
logers on  that  score  were  somewhat 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  big  "split" 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  splinter  move- 
ment which  strengthened  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  attracting  the  prin- 
cipled adherence  of  many  new  sup- 
porters. 

Discounting  the  hard  core  of  oppo- 
sition to  civil  rights  legislation  which 
travels  under  the  raggedy  yellow  ban- 
ner of  White  Supremacy,  the  main 
line  of  criticism  against  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  has  come 
from  persons  who  would  prefer 
"gradualism"  as  against  what  they 
charge  is  a  blitzkrieg  presentation  of 
a  "package  deal." 

Even  from  among  those  who  pro- 
fess complete  agreement  with  the 
goals  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, comes  the  constant  complaint 
that  Mr.  Truman  has  asked  us  to 
junk  the  familiar  old  melting  pot 
idea  in  favor  of  the  pressure  cooker. 


HE   PROBLEM   OF  TACTICS   MAY   PROP- 

erly  be  discussed  by  any  sincere  sup- 
porter of  the  Civil  Rights  program. 
However,  I  have  been  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  democracy,  op- 
erating at  top  speed,  rarely  gets  be- 
yond gradualism  in  its  peacetime  law- 
making.  If  we  boldly  stake  out  our 
goals  and  needs,  the  cumbersome  leg- 
islative processes  of  the  nation,  state, 
and  city  will  gradually  swing  into 
line.  If  you  start  out  shooting  for 
gradualism,  that  legislat- 
ive process  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  studious  backslid- 
ing into  the  status  quo. 
We  have  faced  few 
peacetime  issues  as  urgent 
as  the  pasage  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  Yet  almost  a 
year  passed  between  the 
conception  of  that  vital 
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1 72  years  late 


measure  and  its  final  enactment  in 
Congress.  Fair  employment  prac- 
tices legislation  has  been  under  study 
in  Congress  for  years,  as  have  meas- 
ures to  abolish  state  poll  tax  require- 
ments in  voting  for  federal  offices  and 
to  make  lynching  punishable  by  fed- 
eral law. 

The  recent  Executive  Order  that 
attacked  the  problems  of  discrimin- 
ation and  segregation  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  came  al- 
most four  years  after  the  urgencies  of 
combat  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
brought  white  and  Negro  soldiers  to- 
gether in  the  battle  lines  by  army 
order.  The  recent  decision  by  the  Su- 


preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
holding  that  restrictive  real  estate  cov- 
enants are  illegal,  came  only  after  due 
and  lengthy  process  of  law  had  kept 
the  subject  before  the  courts  for  four 
years. 


T, 


HE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MEASURES  ARE  BE- 
ing  considered  on  their  merits,  by  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people, 
according  to  tried  and  true  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  custom.  Appar- 
ently the  only  violence  done  to  the 
theory  of  gradualism  is  the  grouping 
of  four  or  five  related  proposals  in  a 
single  message  to  Congress. 

To  those  who  say  we  are  trying  to 
rush  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  I  have 


said,  and  I  still  maintain,  that  we  ar 
172  years  late. 

A  more  oblique  line  of  attack  o 
the  tactics  of  the  President's  program 
comes  from  those  who  maintain  tha 
civil  rights  legislation  will  not  wor 
until  we  get  everybody  "educated. 
Then  presumably,  we  would  no 
need  it  at  all.  Objectors  of  this  kirn 
seem  to  take  a  rather  narrow  view  o 
education — as  something  that  goes  o 
only  in  schools  and  colleges. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  teacher 
1  share  the  American  faith  in  forma 
education.  I  know  that  the  lifting  o 
educational  standards  is  a  real  answe 
to  many  problems.  But  I  have  als 
had  some  experience  as  Mayor  o 
Minneapolis,  where  I  learned  of  th 


Civil  Rights  Are  Not  Enough 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  AS  THE  ACCOMPANYING 
article  points  out,  is  a  problem  not  only  in  the  South 
but  throughout  the  United  States.  But  it  is  in  the  South 
that  the  strains  are  greater,  injustices  more  flagrant,  the 
problem  most  overwhelming. 

Southerners  of  good  will  often  complain  that  northern- 
ers cannot  possibly  understand  the  complications  of  trying 
to  remedy  the  situation  with  a  simple  legal  formula.  The 
editors  of  Survey  Graphic  searched  for  a  companion  piece 
to  Mayor  Humphrey's  article,  by  a  southerner  who  would 
define  his  own  variety  of  gradual  liberalism  in  the  expan- 
sion of  civil  rights.  Either  summer  fishing  plans  or  poli- 
tics interfered  and  the  article  did  not  materialize,  but  the 
hope  of  presenting  it  in  a  forthcoming  issue  has  not  been 
dropped. 

As  we  go  to  press,  meanwhile  comes  a  cry  from  out 
of  the  Soudi  that  civil  rights  are  not  enough.  This  is 
the  gist  of  a  2,000  word  statement  drawn  up  in  mid-Sep- 
tember by  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  composed  of 
Southern  educators,  civic  leaders,  clergymen,  and  profes- 
sional people  of  both  races.  True  civil  rights,  the  council 
maintained,  can  never  be  expanded  in  the  South  by  legal 
formula  alone,  without  the  "underpinnings"  of  "jobs  and 
farms  and  homes  and  schools  and  health."  In  other 
words,  civil  rights  programs,  to  be  effective,  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  economic  and  educational  reform. 

"In  all  of  these  basic  needs,"  says  the  statement,  "the 
South  is  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  South  the  Negro  population  is  below  the  level  of  the 
white  population.  The  job  is  to  raise  the  whole  South, 
white  and  Negro,  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

"Cooperative,  state,  and  federal  programs  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  rural  housing  will  help  spread  human  and  legal 
rights.  So  will  new  schools  and  factories.  So  will  credit, 
training,  and  opportunity  for  farm  ownership.  So  will 
doctors  and  public  health  nurses  and  hospitals  .  .  ." 

The  council  charges  bodi  sides  with  using  the  civil 
rights  issue  as  a  political  cudgel,  without  due  efforts  at 
understanding.  In  no  case,  it  recognizes,  can  there  be  any 


easy  solution,  "but  certainly  a  more  mature  disagreement 
is  possible." 

In  regard  to  the  southerner's  traditional  championship 
of  states'  rights,  the  council  points  out  that  rights  mean 
nothing  without  corresponding  responsibilities.  "Every 
honest  southerner  must  admit  that  the  southern  states 
have  often  been  less  than  scrupulous  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities  to  all  citizens,  and  some  of  the  states  where 
the  cry  of  states'  rights  has  been  the  oldest  have  been 
the  most  at  fault,"  it  charges.  State  responsibility  for 
civil  rights  must  grant  "the  same  respect  and  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  colored  people  as  for 
those  of  other  citizens" — including  the  admission  of 
Negroes  "to  full  and  fair  counsel  at  the  level  of  govern- 
ment" and  "adequate  representation  on  appointive  bodies 
which  make  decisions  affecting  their  welfare." 

But  the  committee  maintains  that  "there  is  more  than 
an  abstract  moral  question  involved;  there  is  an  economic 
question."  The  responsibility  for  economic  improvement 
must  be  shouldered  by  the  region  and  the  nation  together. 

"Although  the  South  has  made  much  headway  toward 
a  higher  level  of  welfare  for  its  people,  it  must  have  as- 
sistance to  speed  up  the  pace  of  that  progress.  This 
assistance  could  be  forthcoming  if  certain  conditions 
were  met. 

"If  the  South  would  demonstrate  convincingly  its  de- 
termination to  accept  the  Negro  as  a  full  citizen,  and  to 
expend  public  funds  in  an  equitable  manner,  then  the 
rest  of  the  nation  would  willingly  help  with  federal  aid. 

"Only  thus  can  the  deep-seated  economic  ills  of  the 
South  find  an  early  cure,  to  the  benefit  of  this  region 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole." 

Among  the  signers  of  the  statement  were:  Charles  S. 
Johnson,  president  of  Fisk  University;  the  Right  Rev. 
Msgr.  T.  James  McNamara  of  Savannah;  Guy  B.  Johnson, 
professor  of  sociology,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Harold  Trigg,  president  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.;  Gordon  B.  Hancock,  professor  of  economics, 
Virginia  Union  University;  and  P.  B.  Young,  Sr.,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Norfol^  Journal  and  Guide. 
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profound  educational  value  of 
the  traffic  ticket,  the  fire  law, 
the  periodic  inspections  of  the 
health  department,  and  yes,  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  or- 
dinance. 

I  am  proud  that  Minneapo- 
lis look  the  lead  among  Ameri- 
can communities  in  establish- 
ing a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  by  municipal 
ordinance.  Acting  on  the  con- 
viction that  local  governments 
have  a  positive  responsibility  to 
assure  equality  of  job  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens,  Minnea- 
polis began  its  campaign  for 
an  FEPC  ordinance  more  than 
two  years  ago. 

The  campaign  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  this  law  turned  out  to 
be   one   of   the   most   effective 
community     educational     pro- 
jects  I    have   ever  seen.  Local 
leaders   of  all  types   stood    up 
and  declared  themselves  on  the 
issue,  maintaining  that  the  pro- 
posed law  would  be  a  boon  to 
the    entire    community.    The 
campaign     not     only     enlisted 
those   who   lead   the   way   in   a  com- 
munity, but  also  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  conform.  Once  the 
ordinance  had  been  passed,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  citizens — 
some   of   them    had    been    previously 
guilty  of  discriminatory  practices — ac- 
cepted it,  helped  make  it  work,  and 
then    became    enthusiastic    about    the 
results. 


'LOST  WEEKEND" 


in 


B 


CT  THE  MOST  LASTING  BENEFITS  FROM 

the  new  legislation  have  come  from 
the  opportunity  our  citizens  have  had 
to  know  one  another. 

In  factories,  mills,  and  department 
stores,  many  Minneapolis  workers 
have  become  acquainted  for  the  first 
time  with  Negroes  and  Jews.  Strained 
feelings  about  "minority  groups"  are 
disappearing  in  the  face  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  individuals. 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  our 
citv's  FEPC  has  focused  the  attention 
01  trend-setting  citizens  in  the  fields 
or  employment,  housing,  hotel  and 
theater  management  on  the  whole 
problem  of  discriminatory  practices. 
Many  of  their  old  policies  suddenly 
were  out  of  step.  These  practices  were 
examined  and  evaluated.  Examina- 
tion of  policy  turned  into  examination 
of  conscience,  and  the  little  barriers 
that  can  exist  inside  even  a  democratic 
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While  other  important  measures  for  peace  stood 
by,  from  January  17  to  February  8,  1946,  filibust- 
erers  led  by  Senator  Bilbo  paralyzed  the  Senate, 
and  FEPC  finally  went  down  to  defeat.  Cartoon- 
ist Fitzpatrick,  always  declaring  for  a  democracy 
that  works,  commented  as  above  in  the  Si.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  for  February  11,  1946. 

city  began  to  crumble  away. 

Not  very  long  ago,  we  were  ser- 
iously advised  that  civil  rights  legis- 
lation would  not  work  anywhere. 
Now,  since  fair  employment  practices 
laws  have  been  tried  and  proved  ef- 
fective, we  are  told  that  such  measures 
are  bound  to  fail  in  the  South  even 
though  —  if  not  because  —  they  have 
worked  in  northern  cities  and  states. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  The  South  is 
changing  fast — taster  than  many  of 
its  political  leaders  care  to  admit. 
Some  of  them,  having  built  their  po- 
litical careers  on  narrow  short  term 
appeals  to  racial  prejudice,  can  hardly 
change  their  tune  without  abdicating 
in  favor  of  the  new  generation  of  lib- 
eral political  leaders.  This,  naturally, 
is  something  they  are  mighty  reluct- 
ant to  do. 

In  private,  however,  many  southern 
leaders  talk  differently.  More  than  a 
few  white  southerners  are  proud  of 
President  Truman's  record  on  civil 
rights.  But  in  public,  sincerely  liberal 
southerners — who  personally  feel  that 
Negroes  must  have  their  rights — are 
stymied  into  silence  by  that  ancient 
southern  commandment  which  says 


on  the  current  political  scene. 
The  organization  of  labor  in 
the  South  is  making  solid  prog- 
ress. New  liberal  political  lead- 
ers are  emerging  to  take  the 
place  of  the  familiar  stereotypes 
of  the  past.  Negro  citizens  in 
the  South  are  voting  in  in- 
creasing numbers — 600  percent 
more  this  year  than  in  1940. 

The  South  is  fast  learning 
that  retarded  economic  devel- 
opment is  the  price  of  racial 
discrimination  in  industry.  The 
potential  skills  of  the  southern 
Negro  remain  among  the  great 
untapped  resources  of  this 
whole  region.  Full  employ- 
ment and  full  citizenship  for 
the  Negro  would  mean  in- 
creased purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Negro,  a 
larger  market  for  the  products 
of  southern  farms  and  fac- 
tories, and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  all  southerners. 

At  one  time  or  another,  al- 
most every  section  of  the  na- 
tion has  faced  situations  which 
could  be  solved  only  by  draw- 
ing on  the  full  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral   government.     Southerners    musi 
understand   that  this  problem  is  not 
theirs  alone.    Civil  Rights  legislation 
has  become  a  federal  problem  because 
some  way  or  other  every  state  in 


the  union,  not  just  those  of  the  South, 
has  denied  to  some  of  its  citizens  the 
full  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

Federal  legislation  can  open  up  job 
opportunities  regardless  of  race,  re- 
move remaining  poll  tax  barriers  to 
the  participation  of  all  citizens  in  na- 
tional elections,  guarantee  due  process 
of  law  by  making  lynching  a  federal 
offense.  These  and  other  simple 
measures  can  help  break  the  vicious 
circle  which  has  kept  the  South  in 
colonial  status  for  almost  a  century. 


T- 


HE  CHALLENGING  IDEA  RAISED  BY  THE 

New  Deal  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  the  issue  of  government  interven- 
tion to  improve  the  living  standards 
of  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 
That  issue  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
But  by  its  platform  declarations  of 
1948,  the  Democratic  Party  has  served 
notice  of  intention  to  carry  on  the 


that  the  deepest  morass  of  trouble  is     great  American  tradition.    We  believe 
preferable  to  rescue  at  the  hands  of     that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  govern- 
ment merely  underwrite  the  physical 
survival  of  its  citizens;   it  must  also 


the  nation. 

The  resurgence  of  southern  liberal- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  events 


undertake   to   enlarge   the   dignity   of 
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1  72  years  late 


the    individual,    and    lift   the    whole 
level  of  human  existence. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform  proposes  that 
the  federal  government  intervene  to 
protect  the  basic  right  to  full  eco- 
nomic and  political  citizenship  for  all 
its  people. 


T. 


HIS  CAN  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  THE  DE- 

velopment  of  a  stifling  and  oppressive 


bureaucracy.  In  fact,  it  can  only  be 
done  within  the  framework  of  the 
democratic  system. 

Discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of 
human  rights  is  continually  confused 
by  those  strident  voices  that  use  the 
double  standard  of  political  morality 
on  this  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  beat  their  breasts 
publicly  over  every  outrage  against 
the  human  spirit  that  occurs  within 
our  borders,  yet  are  strangely  silent 
about  police  state  terror  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 


find  in  each  new  black-out  ot  free- 
dom abroad  an  excuse  for  viewing 
the  abuses  of  democracy  here  at  home 
with  measured  calm. 

We  must  reject  this  double  stand- 
ard. 

America  today  offers  the  best  prom- 
ise for  the  survival  of  the  democratic 
idea.  But  only  through  courageous 
action  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  hu- 
man rights  at  home  can  we  earn  the 
unquestioned  right  to  champion  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 


Elegy  for  Another  Day 

PEGGY  POND  CHURCH 

W  alking  at  evening  along  the  edge  of  the  lotna 

at  the  hour  of  daylight  ebbing,  the  lamps  being  lighted, 

I  came  past  corrals  where  the  tame  beasts  had  been  bedded, 

stirring  like  children  not  yet  asleep,  left  lonely. 

The  domestic  fires  of  day  dreamed  down  into  soft  ash; 
only  earth's  west  rim  still  glowed  like  an  ember; 
the  twilight  arch  curved  upward  on  the  eastern 
sky  like  the  shadow  of  receding  daylight. 

Humans  companioned  with  one  another  in  warm  houses 
like  bees  hived  in  winter  had  left  the  earth  to  silence, 
as  though  sleep  should  heal  the  memory  of  violence, 
as  though  maternal  night  made  all  things  brother, 

as  though  earth  had  not  received  the  blood  of  Abel, 
as  though  men  shared  the  breast  of  their  one  mother 
nor  dreamed  one  could  be  loved  above  another, 
nor  fallen  to  quarreling  yet  who  should  be  greatest. 

A  woman  was  standing,  quiet,  by  the  gate  of  the  sheep  pen 
blessing  with  a  last  look  the  creatures  she  had  tended, 
alone  and  with  peace  in  her  eyes,  the  long  day  ended, 
unwearied  and  strong  like  an  eternal  being 

who  knows  her  children  will  come  home  at  evening 
weary  of  warfare,  all  their  weapons  broken, 
to  sleep,  to  dream  the  word  that  must  be  spoken, 
and  wake  perhaps  embraced  as  still  in  dreaming. 
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Dormant  Crater:  Rueben  Tarn 


Courtesy  Downtown  Gallery 


.  .  .  Always  the  Mirror 


THE  essential  problem  which  faces  the  experimental 
painter  of  today  varies  little  from  that  of  any  past 
periods.  The  artist  is  interested  in  conveying  to  others 
through  his  own  experiences  his  reactions  to  the  world 
about  him.  He  may  use  but  one  material,  or  again,  as 
many  media  as  possible  in  order  to  project  succinctly  his 
complete  expression  to  others  than  himself.  Herein  he 
achieves  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  materials,  in  the 
process  of  developing  ideas,  and  in  the  realization  of  the 
achieved  purpose.  Only  when  it  has  ceased  being  a  static 
relationship  and  become  an  action  moving  from  creator 
to  audience,  can  an  experience  be  wholly  realized. 

Everyone  has  been  aware,  for  some  time,  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  unexplored  geographical  boundaries;  we 
are,  in  turn,  aware  that  new  fields  for  exploration  must 
be  spiritual  and  mental.  This  is  reflected  in  the  arts, 
always  the  mirror  for  changing  psychological  mores. 

With  representational  painting  developed  to  a  singu- 
larly high  degree  of  competence,  and  the  camera  having 
released  techniques  heretofore  unknown,  it  is  for  the 
artist  to  seek  areas  of  exploration  in  all  art  forms  that 
will  challenge  his  creative  urges.  This  must  be  not  in  the 
things  as  seen  by  the  eye,  but  in  ideas  and  attitudes. 

The  same  challenge  then  exists  for  the  layman,  and 
by  accepting  it  he  may  be  the  recipient  of  that  which  is 
most  akin  to  the  creator's  stimulus.  For  the  layman  to  be 
able  to  experience  art  to  its  utmost  he  must  be  tolerant, 
in  the  artist's  work,  of  new  directions,  of  new  vocabu- 
laries, new  colors,  new  forms,  and  new  admixtures. 

To  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  contemporary 
artists  is  to  add  to  one's  experience  a  universe  of  new 
reactions  both  physical  and  spiritual. 


The  eight  young  artists  represented  here  by  their 
drawings  make  a  cross-section  of  those  who  are  today 
working  and  experimenting  with  these  new  forms — 
seeking  new  vocabularies  to  express  themselves  most 
personally. 


ROSS  uses  the  human  figure  in  the  repre- 
sentational manner  but  does  it  through  a  color  of  fantasy. 
Reginald  Pollack,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the 
figure  in  a  bold,  sculpturesque  manner.  Marshall  Barer 
uses  a  flowing,  pert  line  to  depict  humorous  personages 
lyrically,  and  Jon  Henry  a  chunky  pattern  to  accomplish 
a  broader  humor.  Aaron  Ehrlich  creates  intricate  com- 
position full  of  richness  and  subtlety,  weaving  a  pattern 
of  lines  and  masses. 

Arthur  Drexler,  who  treats  his  drawing  composition 
boldly  and  heavily,  dealing  abstractly  with  nature,  tends 
in  his  painting  to  be  interested  in  large  areas,  decorating 
his  surfaces  in  a  restrained  manner.  Rueben  Tarn  is  most 
interested  in  rocks,  the  sea,  and  bordering  woods,  han- 
dling them  in  a  dynamic  line  that  sings  of  vast  strength. 
I,  myself,  work  almost  entirely  in  the  non-objective  cate- 
gory, but  here  I  have  tried  to  show  the  intricate  inter- 
lacing drama  of  man  and  nature. 

While  every  artist  would  like  to  devote  full  time  to 
his  own  pursuit  of  creation,  these,  like  most  others,  are 
employed  commercially  in  varying  artistic  fields  in  order 
to  earn  their  living.  Reginald  Pollack  is  painting  in 
Europe,  Rueben  Tarn  has  been  granted  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  four  are  working  in  commercial  art,  one  is 
employed  by  an  architect,  another  teaches  art. 

— Luke  Gwilliam 
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Tangle:  Luke  Gwilliam 


Head:  Arthur  Drexler 


Figure:  Reginald  Pollack  Courtesy  Peridot  c*ii 
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Papageno:  Marshall  Barer 


Three  Figures:  Alvin  Ross 


The  Runners:  Aaron  Ehrlich 
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Z.ippo:  Jon  Henry 


Ned  Greenslade,  South  Wales  miner,  son  and  grandson  of  miners,  recently  broke  all  British  colliery  records 

by  digging  120  tons  of  coal  in  a  six-shift  week.     In  his  comfortable  home  he  supervises  the  big  moment  of 

the  day   for  Averu  Ann,  youngest  of  four  children,  as  wife  Gladys  officiates 

Report  on  the  British  Workingman 

He's  better  off,   no  question   about  it.   Middle  classes   less   favored,   but 
the    underprivileged    show    gains    in    health,    food,    and    opportunities. 


'HE  MOST   ASTONISHING    DISCOVERY    I 

made  on  returning  to  Great  Brit- 
ain after  10  years  was  that  despite 
"austerity"  —  the  nation's  omnibus 
word  for  strict  rationing,  high  taxes, 
and  soulless  uniformity — the  average 
wage-earner  and  his  family  are  not- 
ably better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  housed  than  in  Britain's  solvent 
years  before  World  War  II. 

For  approximately  7,000,000  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  whose  incomes 
have  jumped  more  than  75  percent 
since  1939,  life  on  this  tight  little 
island  offers  more  in  the  way  of  hap- 
piness and  good  health 
than  ever  before.  The 
cost  of  living,*  held  down 
on  basic  food  items  by 
government  subsidies,  has 
risen  no  more  than  44 


SELWYN  JAMES 

percent,  and  private  savings  have 
nearly  doubled. 

From  the  bustling  Port  of  London 
to  the  smoky  industrial  North,  down 
through  the  manufacturing  Midlands 
to  the  coal  mines  and  model  factory 
communities  of  South  Wales,  I  found 
the  British  worker  as  self-confident 
and  cheerful  as  his  American  counter- 
part, with  a  sense  of  personal  dignity 
he  lacked  when  I  knew  him  in  the 
shaky  economic  era  of  the  Thirties. 

Unemployment,  a  postwar  blight 
Britain  so  far  has  avoided,  hovers 
around  the  undisturbing  figure  of 


*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tictics  reports  rise  of  76.2  per- 
cent in  the  U.  S.  cost  of  living 
since  1938;  rise  in  food  alone 
131.9  percent. 


— Mr.  James,  a  writer  whose  "Euthanasia — Right  or 
Wrong?"  added  a  controversial  spark  to  last  May's 
Survey  Graphic,  a  former  Manchester  Guardian  staff 
member  and  an  American  citizen  by  choice,  returned 
to  his  native  soil  last  April  for  nine  weeks'  observation 
of  conditions  under  the  Labor  government.  Here  is 
some  of  what  he  saw,  with  statistics  checked  by  British 
Information  Services. 


300,000,  at  least  half  of  which  repre- 
sents workers  who  are  merely  switch- 
ing jobs.  Panhandlers,  c  u  r  bs  i  d  e 
matchsellers,  and  begging  street  sing- 
ers, once  a  pitiful  everyday  sight,  are 
as  scarce  as  town  criers  and  lords  of 
the  manor.  In  the  stir  and  grime  of 
industrial  Manchester  an  old  factory 
worker  paused  at  his  bench  to  say  to 
me,  "For  nine  years  before  the  war  I 
used  to  wake  up  with  nowhere  to  go 
and  nowt  to  do.  Nobody  ever  asked 
me,  'What  you  been  doin'  today, 
George?'  because  they  always  knew 
the  answer  was  'nowt'.  Tain't  like 
that  any  more.  No, 
young  gen'l'man,  tain't 
goin'  to  be  like  that 


again! 

New  houses,  a  grave 
problem  in  Britain  for  a 
hundred  years,  are  going 
up  in  numbers  un- 
matched in  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  put  together. 
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Nearly  one  million  ramily  units  - 
brick  houses,  apartments,  permanent 
and  temporary  prefabricated  dwellings 
— have  been  built  or  repaired  since 
V-J  Day.  But  the  job  is  not  nearly  fin- 
ished. Meanwhile,  lynx-eyed  inspec- 
tors are  seeking  out  every  last  inch 
of  habitable  space.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, a  small  London  magazine  was 
turned  out  of  its  modest  two-room 
office  because  it  was  found  to  have  a 
bathroom  and  therefore  could  be  oc- 
cupied as  an  apartment. 


T. 


ODAY,  THE  NATION   AS  A  WHOLE  EATS 

less,  and  the  middle-class  salaried  man 
has  suffered  a  sharp  reduction  in  his 
living  standards.  But  the  low-income 
family,  comprising  one  third  of  Brit- 
ain's 50,000,000  souls,  sits  down  to 
meals  greater  in  quantity  and  more 
wholesome  in  quality  than  before  the 
war.  The  lean  bread-and-cheese 
lunches  have  been  replaced  by  two- 
course  meat-or-fish  meals  in  the  21,000 
factory  cafeterias.  In  working-class 
homes,  I  watched  housewives  casually 
prepare  suppers  which  once  they 
would  have  sonsidered  extravagant. 

The  middle-class  wife,  however, 
stands  interminably  in  queues,  though 
she  is  thankful,  like  the  working- 
class  wife,  for  food  subsidies  which 
keep  down  the  cost  of  her  marketing. 
She  does  most  of  her  own  house- 
work, for  full  time  domestic  servants 
are  expensive  and  scarce.  She  has 
little  time — even  if  she  had  the  ra- 
tions— for  dinner  parties  and  other  so- 
cial gatherings.  Motoring  is  confined 
to  as  many  miles  as  the  old  prewar 
model  will  go  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line per  week.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
free-spending  vacations  abroad,  of 
frequent  visits  to  the  theater. 

Eating  out  is  no  longer  a  rare  oc- 
casion for  the  working  class.  About 
2,000  community  cafes  called  "British 
Restaurants"  serve  unrationed  nour- 
ishing meals  for  27  cents.  Even  gyp- 
sies, migratory  harvesters  with  whom 
the  English  countryside  abounds,  are 
eating  more — stealing  less. 

Many  tenant  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural laborers  who  used  to  eke  out  the 
barest  existence  from  their  few  hired 
acres  today  afford  such  modern  home 
appliances  as  electric  toasters,  water- 
heaters,  and  vacuum  cleaners.  It  is 
said  that  city  spivs — British  slang  for 
petty  black  marketeers  —  have  been 
lured  into  the  country  by  the  farmers' 
new  wealth.  There  is  the  apocryphal 
story  of  the  spiv,  noting  a  farmer's 


sufficiency  in  the  goods  he  nas  to  of- 
fer, who  desperately  asks,  "Well  then, 
could  you  do  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  rain?" 

A  commentary  on  the  working- 
man's  improved  lot  is  the  fact  that 
over  six  hundred  pawnshops  have 
closed  down  since  1939,  and  the  Na- 
tional Pawnbrokers'  Association  re- 
ports that  the  weekly  pledging  of 
clothes  and  household  belongings, 
once  a  familiar  device  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  now  is  unheard- 
of.  Another  peculiarly  British  barom- 
eter of  conditions  is  the  marked  up- 
surge in  toothpaste  sales.  British 
•  teeth,  traditionally  neglected,  are  be- 
ing brushed  as  never  before.  "When 
there's  money  left  over  to  spend  on 
teeth — that's  progress,"  a  London 
dentist  assured  me.  "They're  the  last 
things  an  Englishman  budgets  for." 


w 


AGES,   LIKE  THE   STANDARD   OF   LIV- 

ing,  are  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  so  are  prices  of  most  of 
essential  consumer  goods.  Today  over 
three  times  as  many  workers  earn 
from  £250  to  £500  per  year  ($1,000 
to  $2,000)  as  before  the  war.  Many  of 
Britain's  730,000  coal  miners  are  mak- 
ing £10  to  £15  weekly,  instead  of  the 
prewar  £2  to  £5.  This  kind  of  pay 
envelope  may  seem  paltry  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  current  American  living 
costs — but  not  when  you  remember 
that  British  income  tax  rates  on  the 
above  wage  classifications  are  no 
steeper  than  in  the  U.  S.,  that  the 
current  stabilized  price  of  butter  is 
only  27  cents  a  pound,  beef  26  cents, 
potatoes  3  cents,  and  that  rents  for 
working-class  families  average  less 
than  $10  per  month. 

The  wage-earner's  worst  economic 
anxiety — impoverishment  due  to  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  unemployment — 
has  been  alleviated  by  Britain's  new 
"womb  -  to  -  tomb"  security  charter. 
This  legislation,  most  clauses  of  which 
are  supported  by  Laborite  and  Con- 
servative alike,  has  gone  far  to  banish 
a  worrisome  prewar  nightmare — that 
of  insufficient  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter for  health  and  decency.  Anyone 
who  tramped  through  the  squalid 
"Distressed  Areas"  before  the  late  war 
— who  saw  the  people  cowed  by  pov- 
erty and  fear,  their  children  pasty- 
faced,  inert,  and  undersized  from  mal- 
nutrition— needs  no  statistical  evidence 
to  be  convinced  of  the  transformation. 
You  see  it  in  the  amiable  arrogance  of 
the  manual  laborer,  to  whom  the  pur- 


chase of  a  new  pair  of  unrationed 
shoes  is  no  longer  a  budget-upsetting 
item.  Eased  restrictions  permit  him 
to  buy  more  than  he  ever  did — and 
he  does. 

You  see  it  in  the  faces  of  work- 
ing-class housewives  as  they  line  up  to 
do  their  marketing.  They  grumble 
about  shortages  and  delays,  but  the 
old  haggard  look  of  hopelessness  and 
frustration  is  absent.  You  see  it,  too, 
in  the  new  vitality  of  their  neatly 
dressed  youngsters.  And  you  see  it 
en  masse  in  crowded  excursion  trains 
and  jammed  seaside  resorts,  at  places 
of  entertainment  once  far  beyond 
their  financial  reach. 

"My  man  used  to  come  home  from 
work  with  an  awful  grouch  on,"  a  45- 
year-old  Newcastle  woman  said  to  me. 
"He  used  to  complain  about  the  food 
and  snap  at  the  children.  Now  it's 
different.  He  takes  me  out  evenings 
— and  we  tal\.  I  never  realized  how 
little  we  knew  of  each  other.  It's  like 
we  were  courtin'  again.  And  he  even 
finds  time  to  lark  with  the  kids. 
Aye,  it's  a  new  life,  it  is!" 

Twelve  years  ago  Seebohm  Rown- 
trce,  a  famous  British  millionaire 
Quaker  and  social  scientist,  reported 
in  a  five-year  survey  that  "millions  of 
working-class  people  ...  are  inade- 
quately provided  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  simply  and  solely  because  the 
fathers  of  families  are  not  in  receipt 
of  incomes  large  enough  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  physical  fitness.  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time,  Sir  John  Boyd 
Orr,  world  authority  on  food  and  nu- 
trition, estimated  that  at  least  half 
the  population  was  too  poor  to  afford 
an  adequate  diet  and  that  nearly  one- 
third  suffered  serious  dietetic  defi- 
ciencies. Some  4,500,000  people,  he 
added,  had  only  four  shillings  a  week 
to  spend  on  food. 


ODAY,   THANKS   TO   RATIONING,    PRICE 

control,  and  higher  wages,  even '  the 
poorest  families  can  afford  the  butter, 
eggs,  red  meat,  and  high-caloric  foods 
to  which  their  ration  coupons  entitle 
them.  The  quantities  of  them  are 
much  smaller  than  you  would  find  in 
an  American  icebox,  but  a  decade  ago 
they  were  luxuries  only  rarely  con- 
sumed by  those  millions  of  habitually 
undernourished  folk. 

In  a  coal-blackened  South  Wales 
valley,  the  wife  of  a  miner  and  mother 
of  two  teen-age  children  told  me, 
"We  ate  meat  maybe  once  a  month, 
and  butter  —  never!  We  lived  on 
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powdered  gravy  soup,  bread,  and  a 
few  dabs  of  margarine  and  jam.  We 
filled  up  on  potatoes  and  porridge. 
The  little  ones  got  milk  sometimes, 
but  more  often  than  not  it  was 
skimmed.  Now  we  get  more  than 
four  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  a  pound 
of  real  butter,  another  pound  of  mar- 
garine and  cooking  fat,  half  a  pound 
of  bacon  or  ham,  thirteen  pints  of 
milk — and  the  children  get  free  milk 
at  school.  Last  year  they  ate  chicken 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives." 


T, 


HIS     MORE    EQUITABLE    DISTRIBUTION 

of  life's  necessities,  amounting  in  a 
quiet  British  way  to  no  less  than  social 
revolution,  is  in  large  measure  a  bi- 
partisan policy  of  Laborite  and  Con- 
servative, publicly  supported  in  prin- 
ciple by  all  but  the  rearguard  Colonel 
Blimps.  Indeed,  much  of  the  social 
legislation  which  today  benefits  all 
Britons  —  and  more  particularly  the 


underprivileged  one  third — was  drawn 
up  and  put  into  practice  by  the  war- 
time Labor-Conservative  regime  under 
Winston  Churchill. 

These  reforms,  aside  from  their 
humanitarian  significance,  are  indis- 
pensable elements  in  the  pattern  of 
Britain's  future.  For  Britain  cannot 
hope  to  climb  out  of  the  bankruptcy 
pit  without  a  well-nourished,  energetic 
laboring  class  upon  whom  increased 
production  inevitably  depends.  Any 
junking  of  price  controls  in  a  coun- 
try of  such  severe  shortages  would 
bring  ruinous  inflation  and  ill  health. 

That  is  why  the  Conservatives,  with 
little  prompting  from  the  Left,  have 
backed  many  of  the  broad  reforms  in- 
augurated by  the  present  Government. 
It  was  no  impetuous  radical,  but 
Churchill  himself  who  said  a  few 
years  back,  "There  is  no  finer  invest- 
ment than  putting  milk  into  babies. 
Healthy  citizens  are  the  finest  asset 
a  country  can  have." 

And  it  is  Britain's  children  in  whom 
the  consequences  of  improved  nutri- 


One    of    the    21,000    factory   cafeterias    that    serve    the    excellent 
two-course  meal,   replacing  the  old,  lean  bread-and-cheese  lunch. 


tion  are  most  clearly  demonstrated. 
Even  before  the  war  ended,  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  a  shipbuilding  center  of 
appalling  slums,  reported  that  boys  of 
thirteen,  compared  with  those  of  the 
same  age  in  1939,  were  on  the  average 
taller  and  heavier.  This  was  generally 
regarded  as  typical  of  working-class 
children  everywhere.  A  visiting 
French  biologist,  Henri  Bonnet,  spent 
five  months  in  1948  examining  in- 
fants in  clinics,  welfare  centers,  and 
homes.  His  report:  "British  babies 
are  the  best  in  Europe." 

Britons  nowadays  are  drinking  40 
percent  more  milk.  Tots  and  school- 
age  youngsters  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  increase,  but  adults  who 
never  used  more  than  a  few  drops  in 
their  tea  now  are  finishing  off  their 
entire  weekly  allotment  of  3l/2  pints. 
Under  the  Family  Allowances  Act,  an 
all-party  program  based  on  the  Bev- 
eridge  Plan,  93  percent  of  Britain's 
children  receive  free  a  half  pint  of 
fresh  milk  each  morning  at  school,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  daily  ration 
which  varies  according  to  age. 
Twenty-six  mothers  in  the  London 
working-class  district  of  Shoreditch 
told  me  that  in  the  prewar  years  their 
children  drank  less  than  two  pints  a 
week.  In  Southampton,  a  thin  strag- 
gly-haired woman  whose  husband  had 
drawn  the  dole  between  1934  and 
1939  said,  "Cow's  milk  • —  Gawd  no! 
My  kids  never  tasted  the  stuff  till  the 
war  started.  I  used  to  mix  water  with 
sixpence  worth  of  tinned  milk.  Once 
a  week  they  got  it — like  most  others 
did  hereabouts." 

Hot  noon-time  meals  in  state-aided 
schools,  currently  Britain's  biggest  cat- 
ering service,  are  served  to  2,536,000 
pupils,  compared  to  a  mere  210,000  be- 
fore the  war.  Two  million  more  will 
be  eligible  when  construction  of  kitch- 
ens, slowed  down  by  steel  and  timber 
shortages,  can  be  completed. 


T, 


HE  BRITISH  BIRTH  RATE,  WHICH  HAD 
declined  alarmingly  between  the  t\vo 
wars,  now  is  rapidly  increasing,  pos- 
sibly because  the  financial  burden  of 
rearing  children  has  been  eased.  In 
1947,  more  babies  were  born  than  in 
any  other  year  for  the  last  quarter 
century.  Maternal  and  infant  mor- 
tality rates  have  fallen,  notably  in 
Britain's  former  "unemployment 
belts"  where  the  babies  dying  at  birth 
used  to  be  twice  as  many  as  in  the 
wealthier  middle-class  communities. 
Vaccination  campaigns  have  mini- 
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Photos  from  British   Information  Services 


mized  the  dangerous  childhood  dis- 
eases. The  incidence  of  diphtheria 
has  been  shaved  from  an  annual  pre- 
war average  of  58,000  cases  to  a  rec- 
ord low  of  6,545  in  1947. 

Today  no  British  infant,  rich  or 
poor,  need  be  deprived  of  the  impor- 
tant protective  foods  necessary  for 
health.  From  birth  to  five  years  he 
receives  low-priced  or  free  milk — de- 
pending upon  his  parents'  ability  to 
pay — concentrated  orange  juice  at  10 
cents  a  bottle,  and  free  cod-liver  oil, 
all  in  quantities  which  an  American 
mother  would  approve.  Contrast  this 
with  Seebohm  Rowntree's  grim  pre- 
war findings  in  the  city  of  York,  re- 
garded as  a  mean  for  the  country: 
"Nearly  half  the  children  born  in 
working-class  families  will  have  lived 
below  the  level  of  dietetic  and  health 
efficiency  during  the  first  and  critical 
five  years  of  their  lives." 

To  assure  babies  of  an  unprejudiced 
start  in  life,  all  mothers-to-be  in  Brit- 
ain may  buy  extra  rations  of  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  fruit  juice,  and  vitamin 
preparations  from  the  day  their  preg- 
nancy is  confirmed  at  one  of  the  4,000 
welfare  centers.  On  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  mother  collects  a  state  grant 
of  $16,  plus  $4  a  week  for  a  month. 
If  she  normally  works,  she  gets  $7.50 
weekly  for  three  months,  a  helpful 
sum  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age working-class  family  food  bill  is 
$8.60.  Additionally,  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  $1  is  provided  for  each  child, 
except  the  first,  until  he  becomes  16 
or  goes  out  to  work.  More  than  4,- 


Roadside  barley  harvest  in  Hertfordshire,   near  London.   Sowing  even   the  grass  verges 
has    been    part    of    the    food    production    drive,    as    is    greater    mechanization    of    farms. 


000,000  are  benefiting  from  this  Labor- 
ite-Conservative  measure. 

When  the  war  ended,  Britain,  dol- 
lar-starved and  partly  dependent  on 
imported  building  materials,  was  faced 
with  no  problem  more  urgent  than 
housing.  Because  Hitler's  bombers 
had  concentrated  on  densely  popu- 
lated areas,  the  working  people  — 
many  living  in  drab,  unsanitary,  pre- 
1914  dwellings — were  among  the  hard- 
est hit.  Today,  these  citizens  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  Luftwaffe  was  not 
an  unmixed  curse. 


r     OR    EVERYWHERE    IN    BRITAIN,    FAMI- 

lies  are  beginning  to  move  out  of 
crumbling,  slummy  firetraps  into  spa- 
cious and  healthfully  planned  apart- 
ment and  garden  projects.  On  bomb- 
flattened  city  lots,  on  wooded  subur- 
ban hillsides,  and  reclaimed  waste- 
lands, an  army  of  nearly  1,250,000 
builders  is  trying  to  meet  a  quota 
which  will  provide  every  family  with 
decent  quarters  within  the  next  five 
to  seven  years. 

At  present  more  units  are  going 
up  for  rent  than  for  private  sale.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  only  one  in 
five  British  families  can  afford  to  buy 
a  house. 

So  intense  is  the  effort  to  build  new 
homes  that  the  highway  speed  limit 
has  been  unofficially  suspended  for 
trucks  carrying  building  materials. 
Traffic  policemen  grin  as  the  heavily 


loaded  vehicles  roll  through  30-m.p.h. 
zones  at  nearly  twice  that  speed.  Driv- 
ers stopped  by  over-zealous  cops  are 
seldom  fined;  the  court  usually  dis- 
misses such  cases  for  "lack  of  evi- 
dence." One  day  last  June  I  saw  the 
crack  London-to-Edinburgh  express 
halted  while  a  thirty-truck  convoy  got 
the  right  of  way  over  a  railroad  cross- 
ing- 
Traditional  red  brick  dwellings  are 
giving  way  in  some  areas  to  factory- 
made  three-bedroom  houses  of  alum- 
inum or  pre-cast  concrete  sections 
which  require  less  mortar  and  fewer 
men  to  erect.  Though  private  firms 
are  turning  out  thirty-four  different 
designs,  outward  appearance  is  some- 
times sacrificed  to  thfe  pressing  need 
for  more  and  more  production. 


L 


IOCAL   AUTHORITIES    ARE   DOING    THEIR 

best,  however,  to  avoid  the  familiar 
eyesore  of  long,  straight,  unbroken 
rows  of  identical  houses  which  the 
people  wryly  call  "pink  disease,"  a 
name  derived  from  the  unvarying 
color  of  the  tiled  roofing.  Instead, 
wherever  possible,  houses  are  built  to 
form  individual  townships,  with  broad 
curving  avenues,  shopping  centers, 
playgrounds,  and  community  build- 
ings. A  whole  estate  of  prefabricated 
houses  can  look  unbearably  monoton- 
ous, especially  if  it  is  built  on  flat 
land  unrelieved  by  trees  or  shrubbery. 
(Continued  on  page  438) 
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Social  Work  a  la  Salvation  Army — an  orthodox  sociological  technique 
yet  permeated  by  the  tambourine  touch,  as  Major  Wrieden  shows. 


BEULAH  AMIDON 


MAJOR  JANE  £.  WRIEDEN  is  SMALL, 
compact,  and  energetic.  She 
is  definitely  "the  tailored  type,"  and 
her  severe  uniform  becomes  her.  A 
swift  play  of  expression  adds  charm 
to  her  intelligent  face;  her  prema- 
turely gray  hair  is  waved  attractively, 
her  hands  well  kept.  Major  Wrieden 
does  not  resemble  the  stock  picture  of 
either  a  social  worker  or  an  officer  of 
The  Salvation  Army.  She  is  both. 

The  street  corner  band  of  evangel- 
ists, armed  with  cornet,  tambourine, 
and  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  is  only 
part  of  The  Army's  story.  Another 
part,  and  a  large  one,  is  social  work, 
that  youngest  of  the  professions  which 
developed  out  of  such  a  wide  variety 
of  experience  and  which  represents 
so  many  points  of  view.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  today  is  carrying  on  social 
work  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  a  public  welfare  department 
or  a  family  casework  agency.  The 
Army  has  its  own  specialized  goals 
and  attitudes,  but  the  trained  social 
worker's  philosophy  and  skills  are 
employed  here  much  as  they  are  in 
any  other  agency  concerned  with  the 
perplexities  of  human  relations.  Major 
Wrieden  is  doing  just  one  of  The 
Army's  jobs  of  social  work,  but  she  is 
doing  it  in  The  Army's  way  as  well 
as  in  her  own  professional  way,  a 
performance  in  which  may  be  seen 
many  of  the  individualized  traits  of 
her  organization. 

The  Salvation  Army's  current  em- 
phasis on  modern  methods  in  its  tra- 
ditional task  of  helping  troubled  peo- 
ple represents  no  sudden  shift  in  pro- 
gram or  practice.  That  resolute  man 
of  God,  General  Booth,  set  himself 
at  the  start  of  his  mission  in  1865  to 
bring  sinners  to  repentance,  to  save 
the  lost  souls  of  the  London  slums. 

But  William  Booth  was  a  practical 
man  as  well  as  an  evangelist.  He 
soon  realized  that  his  listeners  could 
be  so  hungry,  so  cold,  so  sick,  so 
lonely,  so  frightened  that  they  were 


deaf  to  a  spiritual  message.  In  under- 
taking to  meet  urgent  immediate 
needs,  The  Salvation  Army  then  (as 
now)  saw  social  service  as  a  war  on 
evil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  evangelism.  From  the 
food  baskets  and  soup  kitchens  of 
Victorian  London,  to  professional  so- 
cial work  and  social  workers,  has  been 
a  logical  progression.  But  Major 
Wrieden  represents  a  side  of  The  Sal- 
vation Army  of  today  which  is  little 
known  to  many  American  "civilians." 

Major  Wrieden's  present  assign- 
ment, under  the  supervision  of  Col. 
Florence  Turkington,  R.N.,  Women's 
Social  Service  secretary,  is  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Door  of  Hope  (it 
was  named  in  the  Nineties)  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  to  which  she  was  sent  less 
than  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  home  and 
hospital  for  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  babies.  The  institution  is  far 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  a  re- 
modelled red  brick  residence,  set  in 
spacious  grounds. 

I  talked  with  Major  Wrieden  in  her 
little  office.  Long  ago,  it  must  have 
been  the  reception  room  of  a  formal 
home,  probably  furnished  with  spindly 
gilt  chairs  and  a  marble  topped  table. 
Now  it  is  severely  functional,  with  an 
office  desk  and  steel  filing  cabinets, 
kept  locked  to  safeguard  the  case  his- 
tories with  which  they  are  filled. 


1     OR     ALL     HER     WELLING     ENERGY, 

Major  Wrieden  is  a  person  of  firm, 
practiced  control.  Her  posture  grace- 
ful and  relaxed  in  spite  of  her  busi- 
ness-like chair,  her  expressive  hands 
cjuiet  in  her  lap,  she  gave  this  visitor 
a  curiously  compounded  impression 
of  a  high-voltage  executive  and  a  gra- 
cious, responsive  hostess. 

It  was  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1933, 
after  she  had  been  in  The  Salvation 
Army  nearly  ten  years,  that  Major 
Wrieden  had  her  first  real  insight  into 
modern  social  work,  and  grasped  the 


"Things    work    out,"    Major 
Jane   Wrieden   says   serenely 

value  of  professional  training.  Her  su- 
perior officer  on  that  assignment  was 
Col.  Martha  Hamon,  "a  woman  with 
a  great  vision."  In  working  with  Col- 
onel Hamon  the  younger  officer  be- 
came convinced  that  "troubled  people 
need  skilled  help,"  and  further,  that 
"if  Salvationists  would  combine  an 
expert  skill  with  their  Christian  spirit, 
they  would  be  a  much  greater  force 
for  good."  Major  Wrieden  decided  to 
seek  such  training. 


•I 


THINK    IT    WAS    THE    SECOND    MOST 

important  turning  point  in  my  life," 
she  said.  The  first,  of  course,  was 
her  conversion,  a  term  which  she  uses 
with  unfaltering  simplicity. 

As  she  sketched  her  background 
for  me,  I  realized  that  Jane  Wrieden 
must  have  been  a  precocious  girl.  She 
entered  high  school  at  eleven,  changed 
next  year  from  an  academic  to  a  com- 
mercial course,  and  at  fourteen  left 
school  to  take  a  stenographic  position 
with  the  local  telephone  company. 
"Our  mother  believed  in  letting  chil- 
dren make  their  own  decisions,"  she 
explained. 

Her  home  was  not  deeply  religious, 
though  the  family  had  a  casual  affilia- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Church. 
"Mother  liked  to  go  to  different 
churches,  and  occasionally  attended 
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Salvation  Army  meetings,  just  as  she 
sometimes  went  to  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  services.  I  often  went 
with  her.  But  for  me  there  was  some- 
thing vital  in  the  positive,  dynamic 
faith  of  The  Army. 

"The  experience  of  conversion  came 
to  me  when  I  was  seventeen.  It  was 
a  teen-age  experience,  and  it  is  hard, 
looking  back,  to  see  it  as  it  was  then, 
without  the  depth  and  enrichment 
the  years  have  added.  But  you  cannot 
possibly  understand  The  Salvation 
Army  unless  you  accept  as  valid  the 
spiritual  experience  through  which 
each  of  us  passes.  Conversion  is  the 
great  bond  for  all  Salvationists." 


IT    IS    UNREASONABLE    TO    SUPPOSE    THAT 

this  attractive,  gifted  girl,  with  her 
eager  spirit  and  her  tremendous  drive, 
would  have  been  caught  for  long  in 
the  rut  of  a  routine  clerical  job.  In 
other  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine her  running  (and  successfully) 
for  political  office,  appointed  to  a 
college  presidency,  functioning  as 
chief  executive  of  a  big  department 
store.  But  it  was  a  profound  reli- 
gious conviction  which  motivated  her, 
and,  surprisingly,  a  religious  organi- 
zation became  her  career. 

After  conversion,  Major  Wrieden 
joined  The  Salvation  Army  as  her 
church,  and  about  a  year  later  went 
to  the  training  center  in  New  York 
City.  In  her  own  life,  she  has,  in  a 
sense,  repeated  the  evolution  of  the 
organizaton's  social  service. 

After  completing  the  year's  course, 
and  being  commissioned  as  an  officer, 
she  was  assigned  to  evangelistic  work 
in  Maryland.  Her  .work  there  in- 
cluded ministering  to  transients,  dis- 
tributing Christmas  baskets,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  She  was  increasingly 
dissatisfied.  "A  night's  lodging  or  a 
meal  didn't  seem  to  solve  anything. 
I  wasn't  touching  the  real  need." 

Her  next  assignment  was  to  a  sec- 
retarial position  in  Cincinnati,  and  she 
took  that  opportunity  to  do  some 
work  at  the  University. 

Her  decision,  under  Colonel  Ham- 
on's  influence,  to  enroll  in  a  school 
of  social  work  meant  that  she  must 
first  take  her  bachelor's  degree.  Sal- 
vationists are  vowed  to  a  poverty  al- 
most as  austere  as  that  of  the  Francis- 
cans. To  embark  on  a  college  and  a 
postgraduate  course  raised  practical 
dollars-and<ents  issues.  Equally  ur- 
gent was  the  problem  of  time,  for  an 
Army  assignment  is  a  full  time  job. 


"Things  work  out,"  Major  Wrie- 
den commented  serenely,  but  it  was  a 
long  road  on  which  she  proposed  to 
embark.  First  she  had  to  straighten 
out  her  somewhat  confused  academic 
record,  beginning  with  her  unfinished 
high  school  work. 

Courses  enabling  her  to  secure  a 
secondary  school  diploma  also  meant 
a  full  year  of  college  credit  for  work 
done  earlier  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Her  next  step  was  to  arrange  to 
take  a  pre-professional  undergraduate 
course  at  New  York  University.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  Sal- 
vation Army  officers  are  disciplined 
people,  subject  to  orders  frbnf  their 
superiors  as  peremptory  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  military  hierarchy  on 
which  their  organization  is  patterned. 
Before  she  had  even  begun  to  carry 
out  the  program  on  which  she  had 
spent  so  much  time  and  thought, 
Major  Wrieden  received  "farewell 
orders,"  that  is,  a  new  assignment. 

Fortunately,  the  new  post  was  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  she  had  charge 
of  the  Salvation  Army  program  of 
family  service.  She  transferred  her 
credits  to  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
and  in  seven  years  finished  her  un- 
dergraduate work,  with  a  major  in 
psychology,  and  the  two-year  course 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work.  This  represented  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  |2,000  of  which 
The  Salvation  Army  paid  about  half. 
A  good  deal  of  the  balance  was  met 
by  scholarships.  It  was,  as  the  Major 
puts  it,  "a  hand-to-mouth  way  of  get- 
ting an  education." 


William  Booth's  Christian  Mission 
(forerunner  of  The  Army)  was  a 
modest  refuge  for  "rescued"  women. 


TO    THE    MECHANICS    OF    ADDING    A 

full  program  of  exacting  study  to  a 
full  time  job,  Major  Wrieden  says, 
"It  was  a  vital  experience  and  so  I 
was  able  to  swing  it,  though  looking 
back,  it  is  hard  to  see  how.  But  what 
I  was  doing  made  sense.  In  my  daily 
work,  I  saw  the  use  of  everything  I 
learned.  Study  and  field  work  were 
a  living  confirmation  of  Colonel 
Hamon's  Tightness  in  advocating  the 
marriage  of  Christian  spirit  with  pro- 
fessional skill." 

Her  present  job  makes  heavy  drafts 
on  both  skill  and  spirit.  As  superin- 
tendent of  the  home  and  hospital,  she 
is  carrying  on  a  service  which  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  her  or- 
ganization, and  has  been  a  continu- 
ous strand  in  the  skein  of  activities. 
The  first  institution  established  by 


THE     ORGANIZATION     GREW     AND 

spread,  a  specialized  service  for  un- 
married mothers,  separate  from  other 
social  services,  gradually  developed. 
Homes  and  hospitals  were  established 
in  many  lands.  Today,  there  are 
thirty-six  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  But  these  agencies  are  very 
different — in  attitude,  spirit,  and  prac- 
tice— from  the  Rescue  Homes  which 
ministered  to  the  "fallen  women"  of 
a  more  self-righteous  generation. 

The  Victorian  solution  for  a  woman 
with  an  illegitimate  baby  was  marri- 
age or  domestic  service,  in  either  case 
keeping  her  child  with  her.  It  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  practical  com- 
mon sense  of  Salvation  Army  work- 
ers that  they  early  realized  that  in 
many  cases  separation  and  "good" 
(that  is,  carefully  investigated)  adop- 
tion was  a  sounder  solution.  Further, 
they  steadily  opposed  wholesale  train- 
ing for  domestic  service.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago,  an  officer  of  sympathy  and 
insight  far  beyond  her  time,  wrote: 

"If  a  girl  turns  away  from  a  life  of 
vice,  she  must  have  something  more 
attractive  in  life  to  hold  her.  She  isn't 
always  in  the  grip  of  a  strong  re- 
ligious conviction.  She  is  human. 
She  wants  work  she  can  take  pride 
in.  Put  her  at  work  she  loathes,  and 
you  may  make  virtue  so  unattractive 
that  she  will  go  back  to  vice." 

To  Major  Wrieden,  and  her  asso- 
ciates in  the  Women's  Social  Serv- 
ice Department  of  The  Army,  there 
is  no  single  solution  for  the  problems 
of  the  unmarried  mothers  who  come 
to  them  for  counsel  and  help.  For 
this  reason,  each  client  of  the  Home 
remains  there  until  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  her  and  her  baby  has  been  for- 
mulated and  set  in  motion — satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  the 
mother,  the  child,  their  friends  and 
relatives,  their  community. 

In  making  these  plans,  the  client 
has  Major  Wrieden's  trained  help.  If 
a  caseworking  agency  originally  re- 
ferred her  to  the  Home,  that  organi- 
zation remains  responsible  for  the 
necessary  professional  counseling.  The 
Home  has  excellent  working  relation- 
ships with  New  Jersey  state  welfare 
officials,  many  of  whom  pay  tribute 
to  the  institution  today  as  "a  leader  in 
the  field." 

The  capacity  of  the  home  is  twenty- 
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seven  women  and  fifteen  babies.  On 
the  early  September  day  when  I  vis- 
ited it,  there  were  twenty-five  adult 
residents,  fourteen  babies,  and  thirty- 
two  pending  applications.  Clients 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  state; 
local  applicants  have  priority. 

"W 

W   E   HAVE   ALL  SORTS   OF   GIRLS   AND 

women,"  Major  Wrieden  said  in  an- 
swer to  a  question.  "All  nationalities, 
all  races,  all  religions.  We  have 
Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews, 
There  are  several  Negro  babies  in 
the  nursery  just  now,  and  a  small 
Chinese  -  American,  too.  We  have 
some  teen-age  girls — last  year  we  had 
a  seventh-grade  pupil  who  observed 
her  thirteenth  birthday  here  while 
waiting  for  her  baby.  We  also  had  a 
woman  of  forty-one.  Some  of  our 
residents  have  had  limited  education 
but  some  are  college  graduates.  Some 
are  school  girls,  some  are  domestic 
workers,  some  are  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  --  graduate  nurses, 
teachers,  laboratory  technicians,  sales- 
women, secretaries.  We  live  together, 
work  together."  Her  quick  smile 
lighted  her  face.  "And  sometimes  we 
disagree,  too,"  she  added.  "But  our 
nonsegregated  program  works.  The 
friction  which  occasionally  develops  is 
not  due  to  racial  or  religious  prej- 
udice." 

In  addition  to  the  superintendent 
there  is  a  staff  of  nine,  including  a 
registered  nurse,  two  practical  nurses, 
a  night  nursing  aide,  an  executive 
housekeeper,  a  kitchen  supervisor,  a 
laundry  supervisor.  Some  members  of 
the  staff  are  Salvation  Army  officers, 
some  are  what  this  Army,  like  the 
U.  S.  army,  calls  "civilian  employes." 

The  medical  service,  including  the 
weekly  prenatal  clinic,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cosgrove 
of  the  Margaret  Hague  Maternity 
Hospital,  a  distinguished  specialist. 
Six  obstetricians  and  a  pediatrician 
are  constantly  on  call.  In  any  case  of 
anticipated  complications,  the  patient 
is  taken  to  the  hospital.  But  the 
home's  own  modern  hospital  suite  is 
scientifically  equipped  for  normal  de- 
livery and  for  the  care  of  newborn 
babies  and  their  mothers. 

The  residents  share  in  the  house- 
hold routine,  each  giving  four  hours 
a  day,  if  her  health  permits,  to  the 
work  of  the  kitchen,  offices,  common 
rooms,  dormitories,  laundry,  and  nur- 


sery. For  leisure  time,  there  are  vari- 
ous .resources — classes  in  crafts,  cer- 
amics, nutrition,  sewing,  painting, 
home  nursing,  Bible  study;  a  piano, 
a  radio,  table  games,  and  a  pleasant 
garden.  The  residents  have  sitting 
rooms  where  they  may  entertain  rela- 
tives and  friends,  they  attend  movies, 
go  on  shopping  trips,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  keep  clothes,  hair,  and 
hands  well  groomed  and  attractive. 

Major  Wrieden's  own  recreation, 
incidentally,  is  baseball,  and  she  is  an 
ardent  rooter  for  the  Brooklyn  Dodg- 
ers. Only  the  most  urgent  duties  drag 
her  away  from  the  radio  in  the  criti- 
cal moments  of  a  game,  and  as  often 
as  she  can  (not  nearly  often  enough 
to  suit  her)  she  goes  to  see  her  favor- 
ites play. 

"Do  you  rise  and  cheer?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  she  said  doubt- 
fully. "But  sometimes  I  say,  'Come 
on,  Jackie — over  the  fence — you  gave 
us  one  yesterday  and  you  can  do  it 
again  today.'  And  I  say  it  very 
earnestly." 

Her  principles  do  not  permit  her 
to  proselytize  in  the  home  for  her  re- 
ligious faith,  but  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  gather  a  harvest  for  her  team.  "I've 
made  some  converts  here,"  she 
boasted.  "I've  lined  up  three  of  the 
staff  for  the  Dodgers." 

Each  day  at  the  Door  of  Hope  be- 
gins with  brief  morning  prayers,  and 
there  is  a  chapel  service  every  Sunday 
morning.  Residents  are  invited,  not 
required,  to  attend  these  devotions. 

"You  must  realize,"  said  Major 
Wrieden,  "that  every  client  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  devastating  experience. 
Some  of  them  are  tormented  by  a 
sense  of  guilt,  a  sense  of  being  re- 
jected. Almost  all  are  confused  and 
frightened.  One  must  be  disciplined 
in  her  own  soul  not  to  exploit  this 
emotional  situation." 


H, 


[ERE    IS    A    POINT    AT   WHICH    PROFES- 

sional  social  work,  with  its  insights 
into  human  personality,  certainly  has 
influenced  The  Army.  The  attitude 
Major  Wrieden  expressed  is  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion of  Salvationists,  who,  in  dealing 
with  "fallen  women"  put  their  em- 
phasis on  sin  and  repentance. 

Major  Wrieden  added,  "From  what 
clients  have  said,  we  believe  that  the 
religious  aspect  of  our  life  here  has  a 
good  deal  of  meaning  for  most  of 
them.  To  some,  it  gives  support  in 
this  experience.  But  to  all,  the  im- 


portant thing  is  not  the  religious  serv- 
ices or  Bible  study  classes.  In  daily 
living  together,  one  personality  flows 
into  another,  and  with  us,  religion  is 
an  integral  part  of  this  process.  As 
we  try  to  help  these  girls  and  women 
rebuild  their  lives,  we  count  as  much 
on  the  group  experience  in  a  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  as  on  individual 
counseling." 


T, 


HE    BOOKKEEPING    FOR   THE    HOME    IS 

not  simple.  Applicants  are  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  their  need.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  their 
stay  at  the  Home  are  not  expected  to 
pay  anything.  In  many  cases,  the  cli- 
ent herself,  a  relative,  sometimes  the 
father  of  her  child,  pays  all  or  part  of 
the  costs. 

The  average  cost  for  clients  last 
year  was  $365.35.  Fees  paid  by  or  on 
behalf  of  clients  covered  about  a  third 
of  the  budget;  the  Community  Fund 
gave  20  percent;  the  rest  was  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

"We're  in  the  red  some  of  the 
time  of  course,"  said  Major  Wrieden. 
"Sometimes  the  Newark  headquar- 
ters of  The  Army  helps  us  out. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  put  on  a  de- 
ficit campaign.  Sometimes  we  just 
carry  it  over,  and  hope  for  better 
times  next  year. 

"We're  like  any  home  and  family," 
Major  Wrieden  continued,  "always 
needing  things.  I  think  if  I  could 
have  one  wish  granted  just  now,  it 
would  be  for  a  trained  social  worker 
on  the  staff.  I  hope  I've  made  it 
clear  that  individual  service  to  the 
individual  client  is  basic  to  our  pro- 
gram. And  each  day  that  I  live  and 
work  I  am  more  convinced  that  only 
trained,  professional  service  can  even 
begin  to  meet  the  need." 

Major  Wrieden  speaks  of  the 
agency  as  a  home.  Certainly  it  is  a 
friendly  place,  with  the  atmosphere 
of  a  family  rather  than  an  institution. 
But  there  is  one  important  aspect  in 
which  it  is  utterly  unlike  a  real  home 
and  family — there  is  no  parent.  Major 
Wrieden,  a  trained  and  disciplined 
woman  and  social  worker,  maintains 
a  professional  detachment  in  the  hu- 
man relations  of  her  work.  That  she 
has  sympathy  and  insight  is  unmis- 
takable. But  like  a  wise  physician, 
she  extends  her  professional  help  with 
wisdom  and  kindliness,  but  without 
sentimentality,  and  without  intrusion. 
Her  own  quiet  reserve  makes  her  re- 
( Continued  on  page  439) 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


In  the  Minds  of  Men — a  Case  History 


AN  AMPLE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  SKILL, 
fumbling,  politics,  confusion,  ob- 
tuseness,  triumph,  and  tragedy  of  the 
United  States  these  past  half  dozen 
years  has  been  packed  by  Wallace  Car- 
roll into  a  book  derived  from  his  work 
as  a  counter-Goebbels  propagandist  in 
our  Office  of  War  Information. 

The  book  is  called  "Persuade  or  Per- 
ish" (Houghton  Mifflin,  $4)  and  it  is  so 
far  ahead  of  its  headline  title  that  read- 
ers should  be  tipped  off  to  its  special 
merits  lest  they  skip  it  with  a  glance. 
Here  is  a  spacious,  stirring,  and  pene- 
trating story.  It  sprawls  all  over  the 
map,  all  across  the  fields  of  action  and 
thought — its  rugged  form  a  reassurance 
of  honesty  and  strength;  it  convinces 
with  its  warmly  personal  tone — wherein 
appear  odd  small  weaknesses.  It  ought 
to  be  a  text  book  for  both  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  while  for  the  passing  reader 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  healthy  irritant. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  men 
who  went  through  OWI  during  the 
war,  Wallace  Carroll  is  the  first  to  turn 
his  experience  into  a  serious  chapter  for 
history.  For  this  task  he  was  uniquely 
fitted.  When  he  was  sent  to  London 
in  September,  1942,  as  chief  of  OWI's 
most  important  office  abroad,  he  already 
had  been  for  more  than  twelve  years  in 
Europe  as  a  correspondent,  of  increasing 
grasp  and  authority.  Early  in  1944 
he  returned  to  Washington  and  became 
deputy  director  of  the  Overseas  Branch 
of  OWI,  supervising  and  actively  parti- 
cipating in  our  psychological  warfare  op- 
erations on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He 
knew  what  was  going  on,  and  now  as 
a  supplement  to  his  notes  and  recollec- 
tions, he  has  shown  unusual  conscience 
by  researching  back  to  verify  and  amp- 
lify. The  result  is  meaty  and  satisfying 
beyond  current  standards.  Its  lack  of  an 
index  is  a  crippling  shame. 

The  message  of  the  book — well,  one 
of  the  most  passionate  of  several  burn- 
ing messages — is  a  plea  that  the  policy 
of  the  American  government  should  be 
integrated  with  its  understanding,  action 
and  elucidation.  Such  a  procedure  dur- 


ing the  war  seemed  to  be  ignored  more 
often  than  followed  and  always  the 
omission  was  costly.  Carroll's  observa- 
tions of  this  perversity,  and  of  corres- 
ponding British  competence,  can  be  sup- 
ported by  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
watched  the  unfolding  events.  Our 
military  men,  political  officers,  diplo- 
mats, and  information  people  all  too 
frequently  were  individual  operators  and 
not  a  team.  "American  policy,"  says 
Carroll,  "while  containing  some  good 
elements,  was  usually  so  abstract  and 
negative  that  you  could  not  turn  it  into 
effective  propaganda,"  and  as  he  shows, 
our  goals  were  frequently  missed  or  ar- 
rived at  by  the  hardest  way  because  of 
scattered  effort  and  the  failure  to  use 
available  means. 


T, 


HE  message  applied,  and  repeated, 
is  that  we  must  match  action  with 
words  and  words  with  action,  that  we 
acknowledge  as  did  our  forefathers  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind." Then,  having  made  sure  that 
our  representatives  really  represent 
American  sentiment,  we  need  to  put 
our  case  before  the  world. 

Carroll  begins  with  a  de- 
tailed telling  of  the  Darlan 
affair  and  the  extra-military 
aspects  of  the  North  African 
campaign.  Then  comes  a 
quicker  story  of  the  Sicilian 
and  Italian  campaigns  with 
the  handling  of  the  King  and 
Badoglio,  then  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  great 
propaganda  moves  which  pre- 
pared for  and  followed  up  the 
Normandy  invasion.  All  this 
gives  insight  into  policy  as  well  as  public 
relations,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a 
discerning  study  of  our  prospect  today 
from  the  viewpoint  to  which  the  war 
has  brought  us. 

On  the  whole,  the  Americans  were 
wonderful  at  the  techniques  of  applied 
propaganda,  although  their  machinery 
often  was  more  cumbersome  and  less 
precise  than  the  British  and  their  story 


never  caught  up  with  the  lively  misrep- 
resentations of  the  De  Gaullists.  On 
many  occasions  they  outsmarted  Goeb- 
bels.  The  OWI  is  given  the  credit  it 
deserved — and  seldom  got — for  a  great, 
effective,  and  economical  contribution  to 
winning  the  war.  The  American  fail- 
ures were  largely  those  of  incomprehen- 
sion— moral,  political,  and  organiza- 
tional —  and  here  is  deadly  and  con- 
structive criticism. 

The  story  would  have  been  more  ef- 
fective if  the  author,  especially  during 
the  first  hundred  pages,  could  have 
been  more  impersonal  as  to  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  resulted  when  higher- 
ups  ignored  his  advice.  Again  and 
again  he  proposed  directives  and  sub- 
mitted statements,  and  nothing  came  of 
it — to  our  ultimate  disadvantage.  Page 
after  page  sounds  almost  like  a  gener- 
al's self-justifying  memoirs,  yet  here  is 
an  excellent  writer  in  whose  method  a 
professional  detachment  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. However,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  errors  which  he  points  out. 
More  seriously,  I  would  have  cheered 
a  sharper  handling  of  the  Darlan  story, 
a  flat-footed  recognition  of 
General  Eisenhower's  military 
compulsions  which — properly 
made  clear  and  followed  up 
with  political  action — would 
never  have  been  the  liability 
which  the  righteous  critics 
made  them.  The  American 
agreement  with  Admiral  Dar- 
lan was  widely  regarded  at 
the  time,  and  still  is,  as  un- 
conscionable coddling  of  fas- 
cism.  Carroll  knows  better 
and  he  tells  the  story  with 
fairness  and  illuminating  detail.  He 
is  unquestionably  right  in  deploring 
the  administrative  delays  in  rooting  out 
fascism  from  Africa  in  the  weeks  after 
the  landing.  Aside  from  that,  the  fail- 
ure of  persuasion  was  a  tragic  blunder, 
but  I  would  go  much  farther  than  he  in 
endorsing  the  original  agreement. 

The  book's  swift  and  expert  narrative 
weaves  a  spell,  and  only  after  laying  it 
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100  EDUCATORS, 

DOCTORS,  LAWYERS,  ENGINEERS, 
THEOLOGIANS,  BUSINESSMEN 

Met  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  this  spring  to 
seek  the  answer  to  such  questions  as: 

•  How  do  you   educate  a   man  to  be 
a  better  citiien? 

•  How  do   you   train    a    man   to   solve 
personal     and     social     problems     as 
intelligently  as  he   does   his   profes- 
sional problems? 

"•   What  should  be  the  goals  and  aims 
of   professional   schools? 

•  How  can  courses  be  taught  to  give 
students   the    desire    and    ability   to 
continue  to  learn  after  graduation? 

You  can  read  what  these  educa- 
tors said  about  Inter-professional 
problems  In 

EDUCATION  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

— a  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
Professions  Conference  on  Education 
for  Professional  Responsibility,  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  April  12,  13, 
14,  1948. 
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220  pages 
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Reviewers  Point  Out 
Significance  of 

SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR 

in  the 
HUMAN  MALE 

by  Kinsey,  Pomeroy  &  Martin 

Psychology  Bulletin — "This  volume  is  such 
a  gold  mine  of  information,  it  is  so  pro- 
vocative of  thought  and  comment,  so  sug- 
gestive of  plans  of  research  that  any  ordi- 
nary review  can  do  no  more  than  under- 
line a  few  of  the  findings  ...  it  is  one  of 
the  five  or  six  most  stimulating  books  that 
the  reviewer  has  ever  read." 

The  Biologist  —  "That  the  authors  have 
made  a  real  contribution  to  American 
sociology,  psychology,  and  moral  theology 
is  unquestioned." 

$6.50  at  your  bookstore 
or  send  order  with  remittance  to 

W.  B.  SAUNDERS  COMPANY 

Dept.  19,  Philadelphia  5 


aside  will  some  readers  recall  that  there 
was  a  war  also  in  Burma  and  China,  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  Middle  East,  and  a 
vigorous  propaganda  war  in  such  neu- 
tral countries  as  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land. 

This  book  is  not  the  whole  story  of 
the  psychological  war,  nor  of  OWI.  Its 
vividness  and  authority  are  largely  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  author's  concentration  on 
his  own  first  hand  knowledge.  Carroll 
deals  with  the  great  American-British 
army  offensives  in  the  Western  Medit- 
erranean, the  invasion  of  France  and  the 
drive  from  there  into  Germany.  For 
short,  we  might  call  it  the  Eisenhower 
war. 

The  war  described  here,  most  of  it, 
was  rolling  downhill  for  the  Allies. 
But  there  was  also  an  uphill  war  which 
went  before,  when  words  didn't  supple- 
ment what  the  troops  did  but  substi- 
tuted for  them  because  no  troops  were 
there.  The  British  carried  on  a  world- 
wide propaganda  war  of  this  sort  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  OWI  also  sat  in  on 
it  and  had  a  part  in  it  for  a  number  of 
months — for  instance,  that  terrific  late 
summer  of  1942  after  the  sudden  fall 
of  Tobruk  and  the  "flap"  in  Cairo, 
when  about  all  that  stood  between  Rom- 


mel and  Suez  was  a  faint  whistling  to 
keep  up  courage. 

The  foregoing  indicates  a  limitation  ot 
the  book's  scope.  But  Carroll  has 
written  enough  and  covered  enough 
territory  to  vacate  the  need  for  any 
plodding  chronicle  of  the  whole  OWI 
venture.  The  rest  of  it  wasn't  peanuts, 
but  this  book  gives  the  general  idea  as 
well  as  it  ever  needs  to  be  done. 

"P 

1     ERSUADE    or    Perish"    is    a    book 

which  derives  its  value  from  the 
delibrate  mulling  over  of  an  extraordin- 
ary personal  experience.  At  least  the  word 
Persuade  belongs  in  the  title,  and  in  the 
memory  of  the  reader.  In  the  persuasive 
process,  what  our  country  does  may 
speak  louder  than  what  it  says,  but  the 
deed  alone  is  subject  to  endless  misrepre- 
sentation and  frustration  unless  the 
voice  of  persuasion  accompanies  it.  It 
is  as  needful  to  appeal  to  the  minds  of 
men  today  as  while  the  war  was  on.  The 
author  states  and  applies  the  thought 
with  patient  reiteration,  with  the  pride 
of  one  whose  propaganda  was  the  truth 
and  the  good  sense  of  one  who  has 
realized  that  persuasion  is  a  legitimate 
handmaid  of  peace. — G.B. 


Religious  Book  Week 
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Ellen  O'Gorman  Duffy 
BOOK    WEEK,    THE    SIXTH      which    reproduces    the    basic    American 


ELIGIOUS 

annual  one,  is  again  with  us,  Oc- 
tober 24-31.  "Another  Week?"  some- 
one will  smile.  But  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
sponsor  of  this  project,  fully  recogniz- 
ing the  multiplicity  of  Weeks,  makes 
use  of  this  one  to  offer  a  bibliography 
that  provides  both  good  and  entertain- 
ing reading  of  spiritual  value  for  the 
other  fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year. 

Here  is  a  carefully  chosen  list  of  140 
books  we  live  by — books  on  religion, 
democracy,  and  brotherhood  —  divided 
into  four  sections,  Jewish,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Goodwill.  In  each  sec- 
tion are  books  for  adults,  young  adults, 
and  children.  Each  of  the  religious  lists 
was  chosen  by  a  committee  of  the  re- 
spective faith  and  is  recommended  to 
that  special  group.  The  Goodwill  list 
was  chosen  by  a  Protestant-Catholic- 
Jewish  committee  and  is  recommended 
to  all. 

In  this  last  group  of  universal  appeal 
are  such  sound  and  readable  volumes 
as  "All  Manner  of  Men,"  the  story  of 
the  FEPC;  "Heritage  of  Freedom," 


documents  on  human  rights;  "High 
Cost  Of  Prejudice,"  an  examination  of 
the  financial  and  economic  burden  that 
prejudice  lays  on  the  American  people; 
"The  Indians  Of  The  Americas,"  a  sur- 
vey of  the  rich  history  of  the  oldest,  in- 
habitants of  our  hemisphere;  "The 
Spoilage,"  a  factual  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  our  Japanese  citizens  during 
World  War  II ;  and  "Witnesses  For 
Freedom,"  autobiographies  of  outstand- 
ing Negroes. 

There,  too,  will  be  found  novels  that 
grip  attention  with  stories  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives  from  which  we  can  learn, 
if  we  care  to,'  the  lessons  of  democracy 
that  all  of  us  need  to  remember.  Here 
are  "Cry  the  Beloved  Country,"  "The 
Eternal  Light,"  "Father  And  The 
Angels,"  "Lace  Curtain,"  "Lost  Boun- 
daries," and  "The  Other  Room." 

And  since  our  democracy  and  world 
democracy,  as  well,  must  be  carried  on 
by  our  children,  their  Goodwill  list  in- 
cludes tales  of  other  lands  which  show 
that  children  everywhere  belong  to  one 
world. 
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This  bibuograpny  is  well  annotated, 
effectively  produced,  and  may  be  se- 
cured without  cost  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 


SURVIVAL  OR  SUICIDE,  by  Harry  H. 
Moore  and  others.    Harper.    #2. 

Raymond  Dennett 

THIS  BOOK  IS  A  BASIC  PRIMER  FOR  THE 
average  man  who  wants  to  know 
what  post-World  War  II  international 
relations  are  all  about.  It  is  among  the 
simplest,  most  compact,  and  most  flu- 
ent of  the  many  books  designed  to 
awaken  the  average  American  from  a 
presumed  lethargy  about  the  sad  plight 
of  the  world,  and  as  such,  is  required 
reading  for  the  hard-pressed  social  stud- 
ies teachers,  the  busy  professional  man 
with  a  casual  interest  and  little  or  no 
time  to  devote  to  reading  in  this  field, 
or  for  the  high  school  student  who 
wants  to  know  what  the  shouting  is  all 
about  and  what  he  personally  can  do 
about  it. 

This  little  volume  is  composed  of  ex- 
cerpts from  articles,  Congressional  testi- 
mony, and  speeches  of  a  wide  variety 
of  experts  on  subjects  from  atomic  en- 
ergy to  United  Nations  reform.  The 
author  is  a  skillful  editor  and  a  facile 
writer.  In  nineteen  chapters,  divided 
logically  into  three  parts,  he  presents 
the  problems  and  difficulties  obstructing 
the  attainment  of  peace,  the  need  for 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  new 
era,  and  various  proposals  for  building 
a  united  and  peaceful  world.  There 
is  a  tremendous  urgency  about  the  book 
which  the  author's  prose  transmits  to  the 
reader  with  effectiveness,  along  with  a 
staggering  amount  of  purely  factual  ma- 
terial. 

No  anthology,  of  course,  can  be  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  everyone.  Survival 
or  Suicide  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
To  this  reviewer,  at  least,  the  sense 
of  urgency  implicit  in  every  page  is  the 
book's  only  serious  limitation  for  the 
more  sophisticated  student  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  By  accepting  the  thesis 
that  we  have  limited  time  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  be- 
fore the  Russians  have  the  A-Bomb,  the 
author  finds  himself  automatically  in  the 
hunt  for  a  formula  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. Believing  that  we  are  in  a  crisis, 
he  seems  more  than  a  little  sympathetic 
to  those  who  say  that  world  government 
is  the  answer.  Although  he  includes  a 
brief  chapter  on  "War  and  Human  Na- 
ture," his  eyes  are  so  glued  upon  fail- 
ures of  international  diplomacy  in  the 


past  two  years  as  to  throw  slightly  out 
of  focus  his  view  on  what  actually  has 
been  accomplished. 

Because  the  book  fails  to  include  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  international 
relations — the  reasons  why  states  act  less 
logically  or  imaginatively  than  their 
more  inspired  citizens — and  because  the 
chapter  on  the  United  Nations  is  woe- 
fully inadequate  (with  no  real  discus- 
sion of  the  affirmative  action  in  econo- 
mic or  social  fields  that  counteracts  its 
failures  in  the  political  fields)  the  reader 
comes  away  with  a  somewhat  oversimp- 
lified view  of  the  nature  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Oversimplification  of 
an  immensely  complicated  problem  can, 
in  the  field  of  international  relations,  lead 
to  disturbing  consequences,  of  which  re- 
liance on  blueprints  and  formulas  instead 
of  upon  the  evolutionary  forces  of  hu- 
man understanding  are,  to  this  reviewer, 
the  most  disquieting. 

These  limitations  do  not  detract  from 
the  potential  usefulness  of  this  volume 
to  persons  who  remain  unconvinced  by 
newspaper  headlines,  or  those  hard- 
pressed  souls  who  want  to  find  a  well- 
written  introduction  to  the  problem  of 
postwar  chaos.  The  author  has  pro- 
vided excellent  and  stimulating  food  for 
thought;  the  rest  of  the  meal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  preferences  of  those  who 
sample  this  first  course. 

Director  of  World  Peace  Foundation, 
Boston 


UNDERSTANDABLE  PSYCHIATRY, 
by  Lcland  E.  Hinsie,  M.D.  Marmillnn. 
#4.50. 


Dr.  C.  Charles  Burlingame 


T 


1HIS    IS   PROBABLY   THE   MOST   ADEQUATE 

presentation  of  modern  psychiatry 
yet  addressed  to  the  intelligent  non-pro- 
fessional reader.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  excellent  book  for  the  physician,  not 
only  as  a  precis  of  current  psychiatric 
thought  but  also  because  it  underlines 
and  exemplifies  a  number  of  important 
truths  regarding  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship which  are  not  always  imple- 
mented. Dr.  Hinsie  logically  stresses 
the  central  role  played  by  the  patient  in 
the  practice  of  medicine;  the  partner- 
ship and  cooperation  which  should  exist 
between  patient  and  physician;  and  the 
need  for  certain  medical  facts  upon 
which  the  patient  may  act  in  the  inter- 
ests of  health.  These  considerations,  im- 
portant in  all  medicine,  are  doubly  im- 
portant in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 

The  author  submits  that  as  far  as  the 
patient  is  concerned  knowledge  of  his 
own  personality,  of  the  important  part 


You  can  give 
at  bar  gain  prices! 

YOUR  FAVORITE  CHARITY 
CAN  RECEIVE  MORE— 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  tax-law 
facts  which  encourage  contributions. 

HERE  are  the  tax  facts  you  need  to 
encourage  greater  gifts  ...  the 
most  practical  ways  individuals, 
corporations,    partners,    and    business 
people  can  gratify  their  charitable  im- 
pulses and  at  the  same  time  receive  the 
most  tax  benefits  from  their  gifts. 

SPECIFIC    IDEAS 

It  contains  hundreds  of  ideas  on  how 
you  and  your  potential  donors  can  in- 
crease charity  payments  and  save 
taxes;  time  the  delivery  of  gifts  for  the 
largest  deduction;  how  gifts  in  prop- 
erty can  increase  the  deduction;  un- 
usual procedures  you  can  use  to  aid 
your  charity  through  tax-wise  contri- 
butions. 

WRITTEN  BY  AN  EXPERT 

J.  K.  LASSER,  the  author,  is  also  the 
author  of  the  nation's  yearly  best 
seller  on  tax  subjects,  Your  Income 
Tax,  and  Business  Tax  Guide.  C.P.A. 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia, he  has  studied  tax  trends  for 
the  past  30  years. 

The  $3.00  price  of  the  book  will  be 
earned  many  times  over  by  your  sav- 
ings in  donations. 
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Send  me  How  Tax  Laws  Make  Giving 
to  Charity  Easy  for  10  days'  free 
examination  on  approval.  At  the  end 
of  10  days  I  agree  to  remit  $3.00  plus 
a  few  cents  postage  or  return  the 
book  postpaid. 
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-ETHICS 
SEX  CONDUCT 

CLARENCE  LEUBA 

Professor  of   Psychology 

Chairman  of   Psychological   Counseling   Service 
Antioch   College 

A  new  book  on  sex  would  hardly 
make  the  headlines  but  here  is  one 
that  is  bound  to  stir  up  excited  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Leuba,  who  is  a  parent  and 
a  college  professor,  is  disturbed — as 
are  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  youth — by  the  present  sag  in 
sex  conduct.  He  sees  the  conflict 
between  youth's  sexual-affectional 
needs  and  society's  conventional 
morals  and  traditions,  and  he  recog- 
nizes the  difficulty  of  channeling 
the  sex  drive  when  early  marriage 
is  not  possible.  In  direct,  frank 
terms  he  discusses  various  courses 
of  premarital  conduct,  pro  and  con, 
relating  each  to  individual  circum- 
stances and  objectives. 

This  is  a  book  which  all  counsel- 
ors of  young  people  will  thankfully 
put  to  immediate  use,  and  one  which 
young  adults  will  read  avidly.  $2.50 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

-Association  Press- 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

In     Canada:      C.     R.     Welch     Co.     Lid.,     Toronto 


played  by  the  emotions  in  mental  and 
physical  distress,  is  both  crucial  in  suc- 
cessful psychiatric  treatment  and  an  ef- 
fective influence  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.  Proceeding  from  this  point  of 
view,  he  gives  a  clear,  vivid  account  of 
established  facts  in  psychiatry,  choosing 
as  his  point  of  departure  the  science  of 
the  emotions  and  the  two  great  streams 
of  energy — constructive  and  destructive 
— which  fashion  individual  behavior. 

Although  it  is  toward  his  own 
happiness  that  man  inevitably  tends,  he 
must,  in  the  course  of  normal  growth, 
come  to  relinquish  his  crude,  infantile 
modes  of  expression  to  live  in  harmony 
with  himself  and  society.  When  men- 
tal illness  develops  the  patient  falls  back 
on  lower  and  lower  levels  of  reaction, 
upon  earlier  habits,  impulses  and  drives. 
Regression  is,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Hinsie  sug- 
gests, a  "common  denominator." 

The  oneness  of  mind  and  body  is  con- 
sistently stressed  in  this  book.  The 
author  has  made  previous  important 
contributions  to  this  subject  and  he 
again  presents  it  with  convincing  effect. 
"The  body  is  imprinted  in  the  mind, 
the  mind  is  stamped  in  the  body:  the 
two  are  inseparable^indeed  they 


In  this  book  Dr.  Hinsie  effectively 
demonstrates  the  tremendous  power  of 
the  emotions  in  determining  the  pattern 
of  life  of  the  individual,  his  attitudes  to- 
ward family,  friends,  associates,  and  so- 
cial functioning.  Above  all,  he  delin- 
eates the  concept  that  there  must  be 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  areas  of  the 
individual  to  assure  sound  modalities  of 
behavior.  The  book  is  appropriately 
titled. 

Letters  from  readers 

economic  force  which  was  to  end  the  reign 
of  the  anti-social  Citizens  Alliance  in  1934. 
The  Humphrey  campaign  is  something 
else  again.  It  is  not  a  class  movement  but 
a  cohesion  of  all  liberal  thinking  Minne- 
sotans.  For  instance,  at  lunch  at  head- 
quarters Friday,  we  took  a  poll  of  the 
volunteers.  We  represented  a  considerable 
income  range,  at  least  two  widely  divergent 
religious  groups;  and  in  age,  everything 
from  a  campus  co-ed  to  a  great-grand- 
mother. But  we  were  all  working  for 
Humphrey.  In  my  three  days  at  head- 
quarters, I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  party 
politics.  It  is  all  Humphrey  the  individual. 

GERTRUDE  ORENDORFF 


St- 


Par{,  Minn. 


are 
interchangeable.' 
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r  ROM    SAN    LEANDRO,    CALIF.,    CAME    A 

six-page  reply  to  the  appeal  for  a  "social 
creed"  made  by  Philip  Weiss  in  the  June 
Survey  Graphic.  We  have  space  here  for 
only  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  letter, 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Weiss. 

"I  want  to  ask  first,  what  is  democracy? 
Is  it  political?  Is  it  social?  Can  any  defi- 
nition evade  the  fact  that  they  who  own, 
rule.  To  have  a  tight  monopoly  of  some 
basic  natural  resource  is  to  be  the  real  mas- 
ter of  all  the  workers  who  do  the  needed 
work  of  the  world. 

"Maybe,  Mr.  Weiss,  you  are  one  of  those 
who  are  on  their  way  to  believing  that  no 
good  can  be  achieved  by  trying  to  'elect 
good  men  to  office.'  But  no  people  can 
change  over  to  a  sound  way  of  life  in  a 
few  decades. 

"I  am  thinking  of  an  article  written  some 
years  ago  by  Albert  Jay  Nock,  in  the  early 
days  of  The  Freeman.  He  was,  I  think, 
too  sure  that  he  was  the  one  to  show  how 
things  should  be  done.  He  himself  never 
had  done  manual  work.  But  he  was  well 
read  in  economics.  Perhaps  he  could  have 
shown  you,  Mr.  Weiss,  the  deep  fact  that 
nature  can  solve  not  only  problems  of  ma- 
terial science,  but  problems  of  human 
conduct. 

"Economics  is  not  enough.  If  all  the 
people  of  this  earth  were  so  just  that  each 
one  had  his  fair  share  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  world,  the  most  important 
problem  of  all  still  would  not  be  solved. 
That  is  why  an  economic  solution  is  not 


The  author's  presentation  of  all  the 
various  disease  groups  in  psychiatry,  the 
background  of  their  development,  their 
therapeutic  implications  is  excellent.  For 
the  professional  and  non-professional 
reader  and  for  the  psychiatrist  himself, 
it  is  informative  and  challenging.  As 
an  example  of  the  value  of  a  well- 
rounded  scientific  approach  to  the  ma- 
terials and  goals  of  psychiatry,  it  can  be 
highly  recommended. 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


(from  page  410) 

enough.  That  leaves  out  the  fact  that  many 
millions  of  human  beings  keep  on  want- 
ing to  have  more  than  their  share,  even 
though  they  know  that  that  is  wrong  in 
itself.  The  real  problem  is  that  too  many 
millions  of  people  are  not  interested  in 
trying  to  be  just  and  good  within  them- 
selves." 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

One  of  the  wisest  articles  I  have  read 
in  a  long  time  was  "So — You're  Drafted" 
by  John  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  which  you  pub- 
lished in  September.  I  think  the  army 
should  reprint  this  article  and  see  that 
every  young  man  called  into  the  service 
has  a  chance  to  read  it.  They  couldn't 
have  better  help  in  making  their  army  ex- 
perience serve  a  constructive  purpose  in 
their  own  lives. 

MARY  WILBUR 
Madison,  Wis. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  Arnold  Toynbee's  "Study  of  History," 
the  thesis  is  put  forward  that  threats  and 
obstacles  tend  to  stimulate  the  progress  of 
civilizations.  Perhaps,  then,  man  should 
take  heart  in  the  fact  that  today  he  faces 
the  two  greatest  threats  to  his  survival  in 
all  recorded  history:  the  threat  of  self- 
annihilation  through  war;  the  threat  of  ex- 
tinction through  gradual  starvation,  as  his 
only  means  of  survival,  the  earth's  once 
rich  natural  resources,  diminish. 

If  there  is  any  gleam  of  hope  in  this 
picture  it  is  that  both  threats  are  self-made 
and  therefore  subject  to  expulsion. 

Surrey  Graphic's  coupling  of  Richard 
Neuberger's  article  "We  Have  Nothing 
But  the  Earth"  and  David  Cushman 
Coyle's  review  of  William  Vogt's  "Road 
to  Survival"  are  dramatic  testimony  to  the 
second  threat.  Neither  article  nor  review 
bristle  with  optimism,  but  diey  at  least 
bring  a  flicker  of  encouragement  by  re- 
vealing that  the  existence  of  the  threat  is 
at  last  gaining  recognition. 

It's  encouraging,  too.  that  both  presi- 
dential candidates  have  found  the  prob- 
lem of  resource  conservation  important 
enough  to  be  the  subject  of  campaign 
oratory. 

ALFRED  K.  MAY 
Painest'ille,   Ohio 
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World  citizenship 

(from  page  418) 

and  ideals. :  Where,  and  when,  in 
each  society,  will  it  be  most  efficient 
to  concentrate  the  new  learning  ex- 
periences; in  what  levels  of  society, 
and  among  which  groups  of  policy- 
makers or  community  leaders?  We 
already  know  a  great  deal  about  how 
children  learn  their  attitudes  of  hos- 
tility or  cooperativeness,  their  habits 
of  wide  or  narrow  loyalty.  We  are 
beginning  to  find  out  how  adults, 
building  on  their  childhood  experi- 
ence, can  develop  attitudes  appro- 
priate to  this  new  period  in  history. 
Because  we  have  a  method  for  study- 
ing these  questions,  we  have  a  role 
to  play  in  developing  one  particular 
form  of  intervention  in  the  chain  of 
events  which,  without  such  interven- 
tion, threatens  the  safety,  not  of  a 
generation  or  of  a  nation  alone,  but 
of  mankind." 

The  name  of  Sigmund  Freud  is  not 
mentioned,  but  the  Statement  could 
not  have  been  written  without  the  in- 
sights provided  by  Freud  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  by  those  who  have  begun 
to  apply  his  principles.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  knowledge  into  the  other 
social  sciences  has  provided  the  means 
of  integrating  them.  The  psychody- 
namic  principles  derived  from  psycho- 
analysis were  the  integrating  force 
of  the  social  scientists  assembled  in 
London. 

The  foregoing,  in  general  terms,  is 
a  suggestion  of  the  ideas  agreed  to 
by  this  international  congress,  discus- 
sing the  theme  of  Mental  Health  and 
World  Citizenship.  As  a  part  of  the 
Statement  is  a  section  of  recommen- 
dations, more  than  ten  pages,  speci- 
fically dealing  with  steps  to  be  taken 
in  education,  research,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  in  international 
affairs. 

"P 

i        EOI'I.K    I1AVK    (it)    IN   THEIR    OWN 

hands,"  says  the  Statement,  "to  im- 
prove the  world  around  them  and  to 
come  closer  to  the  realization  of  their 
purposes."  And  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  while  the  personality  in 
early  childhood  is  more  plastic,  "it  is 
essential  that  education  should  be 
carried  on  among  people  of  all  ages 
and  walks  of  life." 

Educational  influences  are  most  ef- 
fective if  they  reach  people  at  critical 
periods  in  their  lives,  "when  they  are 


young  and  impressionable;  when  they 
are  in  trouble;  when  they  are  seeking 
advice,  as  for  example,  mothers  of  in- 
fants; during  convalescence;  and  dur- 
ing periods  of  transition,  such  as  adol- 
escence or  at  the  later  stage  of  choos- 
ing a  career." 

In  addition  to  the  conventional 
channels  of  education,  the  media  of 
mass  communication  are  recom- 
mended— the  press,  film,  radio,  and 
drama.  And  it  is  especially  empha- 
sized that  the  various  departments 
and  disciplines  of  knowledge  should 
be  hitched  together  as  teams  instead 
of  being  permitted  to  remain  isolated 
subjects.  The  multi-professional  ap- 
proach, employed  in  the  conference 
itself,  is  recommended  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  mankind. 


T 


O    REALIZE   THIS    PROGRAM,   THE    INI- 

tial  move  was  formation  of  the  World 
Federation  for  Mental  Health,  for 
which  it  is  planned  to  set  up  head- 
quarters in  Geneva.  The  American 
member  of  the  federation's  Executive 
Board  will  be  Dr.  George  S.  Steven- 
son, medical  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  and 
president-elect  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association.  The  specific 
practical  recommendations  are  not  left 
as  pious  hopes.  They  are  being  called 
tn  the  attention  of  governments  and 
international  organizations  —  and  en- 
couraging responses  have  been  re- 
ceived— toward  giving  the  program 
sincere  application.  The  assembly  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  has 
instructed  its  executive  board  to  im- 
plement such  recommendations  of  the 
World  Federation  for  Mental  Health 
as  fall  within  its  powers,  and  the  exe- 
cutive board  of  UNESCO  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Federation  be  recog- 
ni/.ed  as  having  consultative  status. 
Other  United  Nations  agencies  have 
started  moving  along  lines  indicated 
by  the  London  conference. 

From  such  a  start,  the  outlook  can 
be  expressed  in  no  more  inspiring 
terms  than  those  with  which  the 
Statement  itself  concludes: — • 

"There  is  no  room  here  for  any  easy 
optimism.  Men's  hopes  for  world  peace 
have  been  shattered  so  often  in  the 
past,  that  we  would  be  doing  a  dis- 
service to  humanity  if  we  did  not 
fully  recognize  the  difficulties  which 
must  still  be  overcome.  Nor  can  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  insights 
gained  by  psychiatrists  and  social  sci- 
entists will  necessarily  be  employed  in 
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the  interests  of  a  world  community. 
Just  as  the  discoveries  of  the  physicist 
can  be  used  to  construct  or  to  destroy, 
so  too  the  psychological  sciences  can 
either  contribute  to  mental  health  or 
they  can  be  exploited  to  divide  and 
confuse  mankind.  It  is  only  with  a 
full  awareness  of  these  and  other  ob- 
stacles that  we  can  do  our  work  with 


any  prospect  for  success.  There  is, 
however,  all  the  difference  between 
recognizing  that  a  task  has  immense 
difficulties,  and  insisting  that  it  is  im- 
possible. 

"This  then,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  mental  health— to  help 
men  to  live  with  their  fellows  in  one 
world." 


Report  on  the  British  Workingman         <**»«>  ?*««  429) 


The  local  planners  frequently  leave 
a  number  of  plots  open,  filling  them 
in  later  with  brick  houses. 

The  wage-earner  is  usually  the  first 
to  occupy  new  housing  because  eligi- 
bility is  based  on  need.  He  beats  the 
middle-class  applicant  over  the  thresh- 
old of  new  quarters  simply  because 
he  probably  has  more  children  and 
dwells  at  present  in  a  bathless  house, 
sharing  a  single  toilet  with  two  other 
families.  These  conditions,  along  with 
dreary  rows  of  two-room  workers' 
cottages  crowded  forty  to  the  acre, 
have  afflicted  two  thirds  of  the  people 
in  many  of  Britain's  urban  communi- 
ties. A  healthy  sign  is  that  most  mid- 
dle-class folk,  chafing  under  their 
own  overcrowding,  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge that  the  manual  worker 
deserves  priority  on  new  housing. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  spirit  of 
experiment  is  almost  totally  lacking 
in  Englishmen,  but  the  fallacy  of  this 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 


former  Distressed  Areas,  where  one 
seventh  of  Britain's  population  lives — 
and  where  one  third  of  her  prewar 
unemployment  was  centered.  The 
Distressed  Areas,  now  called  the  De- 
velopment Areas,  are  continuing  an 
industrial  renaissance  which  was  cut 
short  by  the  war.  No  longer  are  the 
people  wholly  dependent  on  the  eco- 
nomic ups  and  downs  of  coal,  iron, 
steel,  or  shipbuilding.  New  light  in- 
dustries are  being  established  to  make 
trade  as  varied  as  possible,  thereby 
preventing  a  temporary  slump  in  a 
single  industry  from  bringing  idle- 
ness and  misery  to  an  entire  region. 
Almost  half  the  new  factories  sched- 
uled in  Britain  are  going  up  in  these 
once  tottering  areas. 

Probably  the  worst  plague  spot  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression  was  Jarrow. 
I  visited  the  town  last  summer  to  see 
how  the  people  were  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  skills  and  new  trades. 
In  the  1930's,  Jarrow's  35,000  citizens 
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had  to  rely  on  the  huge  Palmer  ship- 
yard for  their  livelihood.  When  it 
closed  down  in  1934,  8,000  men— af- 
fecting about  24,000  wives  and  chil- 
dren— were  thrown  out  of  work.  Jar- 
row's  health  suffered  almost  imme- 
diately: within  two  years  the  infantile 
and  tuberculosis  death  rates  were 
double  those  of  the  rest  of  Britain. 

Today,  Jarrow  is  helping  Britain  to 
launch  more  than  half  the  world's 
postwar  tonnage.  But  it  has  a  future, 
too,  in  the  industrial  estate  sprouting 
on  a  site  which  three  years  ago  was  a 
wilderness  of  tall  grass  and  stagnant 
ponds.  Factories  are  putting  out  a 
whole  new  range  of  consumer  goods 
from  pharmaceutical  drugs  to  gas 
meters.  Manufacturers  were  at  first 
hesitant  to  build  or  rent  plants  in  a 
district  where  the  labor  supply  had 
been  reared  on  heavy  industry.  Could 
these  people  put  their  hands  to  lighter 
and  more  intricate  work?  That  ques- 
tion was  promptly  answered  in  bursts 
of  production  which  surprised  all  but 
the  workers  themselves. 

The  people  of  Jarrow  are  acutely 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  in  the 
success  of  these  new  industrial  enter- 
prises. "We'll  be  the  losers  if  a  plant 
shuts  down,"  a  forty-year-old  lathe  op- 
erator said.  "Then  it  would  be  back 
to  the  dole  for  us." 

The  Briton  is  a  born,  if  unreason- 
able, optimist.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  himself,  in  a  better  day  for  his 
country.  One  can  say  this  not  only 
of  the  laborers  but  of  Britain's  office 
workers,  shopkeepers,  and  profession- 
als— whose  level  of  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure has  shown  such  painful  reduc- 
tion. Income  taxes  are  higher  than 
ever  for  them,  and  salaries  have  not 
advanced  as  sharply  as  wages.  The 
great  gains  recorded  here  have  not 
added  to  middle-class  living  standards. 

Overall  prosperity  for  Britain  will 
come  only  when  the  gap  is  bridged  be- 
tween imports  and  exports.  At  pres- 
ent the  trade  deficit  is  partly  made  up 
by  U.  S.  dollar  aid.  But  every  month 
production  for  export  smashes  new 
records.  No  one  to  whom  I  spoke 
doubts  that  Britain,  which  has  suc- 
cessfully weathered  economic  storms 
before,  will  eventually  emerge  as  an 
affluent  nation  once  again. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  British  working 
class  a  "better  day"  has  already  ar- 
rived; and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Brit- 
ish character  that  this  leveling  upward 
and  downward  of  class  -living  stand- 
ards has  taken  place  with  such  re- 
straint and  poise. 
GRAPHIC^ 
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Front  line  officer 

(from  page  432) 

spect  the  inviolate  right  of  other  peo- 
ple—  especially  those  in  trouble  —  to 
spiritual  privacy. 

1    lER    REPLY,    WHEN    I    ASKED    MAJOR 

Wrieden  what  becomes  of  the  clients 
after  they  leave  the  home,  underscored 
this  impression. 

"In  most  cases,  we  don't  know," 
she  said.  "By  and  large,  they  want  to 
separate  themselves  completely  from 
this  experience.  We  make  no  effort 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  just 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  touch.  But 
we  are  available  if  we  can  be  of  help 
in  any  way,  and  sometimes  a  client 
writes,  or  comes  back  to  see  us.  Not 
often.  Those  from  whom  we  hear 
seem  to  be  making  good  use  of  the 
service  we  gave  them.  Some  have 
resumed  education  or  training.  Some 
have  new  jobs,  or  better  jobs  than 
they  had  before.  Some  have  married. 
But  of  course  there  is  no  way  to 
measure  the  'success'  of  such  work  as 
this." 

I  asked  about  the  babies. 

"There  again,  we  seldom  hear  the 
next  chapter  in  the  story.  We  do 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  clients 
release  their  babies  for  adoption.  Of 
course  we  do  not  take  any  part  in 
adoption  proceedings  —  all  that  is 
handled  through  approved  adoption 
agencies,  as  New  Jersey  law  pre- 
scribes. Now  and  then  a  client  does 
not  even  want  to  see  her  child.  Thar 
of  course,  is  for  her  to  decide. 

"As  a  rule,  the  mothers  take  care 
of  their  babies  while  they  are  here 
I'm  sure  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that 
to  bear  and  then  surrender  a  child 
may  be  a  searing  experience.  We  feel 
it  must  be  her  own  decision.  To  think 
through  her  problem,  whatever  solu- 
tion she  finally  reaches,  sometimes 
takes  weeks — even  months.  In  some 
instances,  a  girl  who  has  a  plan  clearly 
in  mind  before  her  child  is  born  finds, 
after  that  profound  experience,  that 
her  decision  will  not  stand,  and  she 
has  to  repeat  the  whole  painful  wrestle 
with  her  problem." 

Major  Wrieden's  expressive  face 
clouded. 

"There  is  so  much  in  human  ex- 
perience and  our  reaction  to  it  that 
we  do  not  understand,"  she  -said  with 
a  quick  sigh.  "For  example,  with 
the  widespread  knowledge  of  birth 
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control  and,  at  least  in  the  cities,  the 
prevalence  of  the  abortion  racket, 
many  people  ask  me  why  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  problem  of  illegitimacy. 
Yet  in  this  state  alone  there  were 
more  than  2,400  reported  births  out 
of  wedlock  last  year.  I  have  come  to 
think  of  these  pregnancies  as  only 
symptoms  of  more  deep-seated  prob- 
lems. Here  we  try  to  treat  the  person, 
not  the  symptom." 
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SHE  SAID  THAT  PERHAPS  SOME  OF  THE 
things  she  had  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain would  be  clearer  if  she  told  me 
about  an  actual  case.  She  unlocked  a 
file  and  ran  through  the  folders.  "I'll 
change  the  name  and  some  of  the  de- 
tails as  I  go  along,"  she  suggested, 
"but  this  is  a  story  that  covers  a  good 
many  points." 

As  she  told  it,  it  was  the  story  of 
Mary  Roe,  an  attractive  young  woman 
in  her  late  twenties,  who  was  referred 
to  the  home  a  year  ago  by  a  Family 
Service  Unit  of  The  Salvation  Army. 
Mary  came  from  a  strict  family.  The 
background  was  German-Irish,  and 
both  parents  were  wage  earners  who, 
at  great  sacrifice,  managed  to  give 
their  only  child  a  college  education. 

Mary  then  took  a  business  course, 
and  finally  worked  up  from  the 
stenographic  pool  of  a  big  firm  to  a 
responsible  position  as  private  secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  executives.  Her 
love  affair  with  a  man  in  whom  she 
had  complete  confidence  lasted  more 
than  a  year,  and  she  believed  that 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


eventually  they  would  marry.  But 
when  she  found  she  was  pregnant, 
the  man  told  her  that  he  was  not  free 
to  marry,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  divorce  the  wife  of  whom  Mary 
never  before  had  heard.  Shocked  and 
frightened,  she  did  not  know  where 
to  turn.  She  felt  she  could  not  go  to 
her  straight-laced  family  with  the 
story  of  her  liaison  and  her  condi- 
tion. She  was  so  disillusioned  by  her 
lover's  attitude  that  she  had  lost  faith 
in  all  friendship.  A  newspaper  ac- 
count of  a  girl  in  another  kind  of 
trouble  who  was  assisted  by  the  local 
Family  Service  Unit  finally  led  her  tc 
seek  the  help  of  The  Salvation  Army 
One  of  the  officers  referred  her  to  the 
Door  of  Hope  in  Jersey  City. 

Two  months  later,  her  son  was 
born  there  and,  as  she  had  planned, 
she  immediately  released  him  for 
adoption.  She  herself  remained  at  the 
home  about  two  months  longer  be- 
cause she  felt  she  needed  to  think 
through  her  own  problems. 

Major  Wrieden  enlisted  the  help  oi 
a  psychiatrist  from  the  Salvation 
Army  Psychiatric  Service  in  New 
York  City  who  is  available  to  the 
Home  as  a  consultant.  Out  of  thf 
complete  psychological  examination 
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he  gave,  and  her  conferences  with 
him,  Mary  finally  gained  real  insight 
into  her  experience,  and  saw  her 
love  affair  and  her  pregnancy  as  re- 
lated to  her  conflict  with  her  own 
mother.  After  leaving  the  Home,  she 
received  some  additional  help  from 
the  staff  psychiatrist. 

Finally,  Mary  was  able,  as  Major 
Wrieden  put  it,  "to  pull  her  life  to- 
gether." She  is  taking  further  train- 
ing, and  plans  to  enter  a  new  field  of 
work  in  her  home  community,  where 
her  story  never  has  been  known. 

"You  see,"  Major  Wrieden  com- 
mented, "while  we  deal  every  day 
with  the  materials  of  drama,  what  we 
do  is  not  dramatic.  The  story  of 
Mary's  experience  here  with  us  is  not 
exciting  --  I  guess  a  novelist  would 
call  it  humdrum.  And  yet  to  us  it  is 
a  very  satisfying  story,  for  it  shows 
our  service  put  to  constructive  use  in 
giving  help  to  a  human  being.  And 
that,  really,  is  what  all  our  work  is 
about." 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


M 


AJOR    WRIEDEN    IS    A    DEVOTED    AND 

enthusiastic  officer  of  her  organiza- 
tion, but  she  is  a  realist.  Thus  she 
wrote  recently  in  a  pamphlet,  "The 
Pattern  of  Social  Work  in  The  Sal- 
vation Army,"  published  by  the  na- 
tional research  bureau  of  The  Army: 

In  its  changing  pattern  of  social  work, 
The  Salvation  Army  has  met,  and  still 
meets,  some  resistance  from  within  the 
organization  —  differences  of  opinion, 
conflicting  philosophies,  immature  and 
distorted  concepts  of  God  and  religion, 
blind  clinging  to  tradition,  unwilling- 
ness to  consider  new  methods,  fearful- 
ness  about  change,  insecurities  about 
participating  with  other  groups,  misun- 
derstanding about  scientfic  discoveries 
regarding  human  behavior,  and  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  social  case  work. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  finding  that 
becoming  a  qualified  agency,  like  be- 
coming a  qualified  person,  is  a  continu- 
ing process. 

But  to  her  that  "continuing  pro- 
cess" is  deeply  rewarding.  "What 
could  be  more  of  a  challenge,"  she 
asked,  with  a  sudden  lift  of  her  head, 
"Than  to  give  oneself  fully  to  this 
job?  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  it 
as  I  see  it  and  feel  it  as  I  feel  it — 
what  it  means  to  do  the  work  for 
which  you're  trained  in  a  dynamic 
religious  setting.  It  is  truly  to  find 
one's  life  by  losing  it  in  something 
infinitely  bigger." 


SOCIAL  WORKER  (Woman)  now  employed. 
Six  years'  administrative  exi>erience  in  position 
requiring  broad  background  social  work  field. 
Skilled  short-contact  counselling.  Interested  ex- 
ecutive position  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Excellent  references.  8807 
Survey. 


MAN,  married,  age  34,  MA  in  social  work,  9 
years'  experience  in  case  work  including  proba- 
tion, military  social  work  and  family  case 
work,  desires  position  in  field  of  probation  or 
parole.  8822  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER,  male,  graduate  social  work 
degree.  Administrative,  supervisory,  and  exec- 
utive experience.  Special  interests :  inter- 
racial and  neighborhood  organization  work. 
88J1  Survey. 

DIRECTOR.  Woman.  College,  considerable 
training  in  case  work,  personnel  management, 
psychology.  Valuable  experience  many  types 
of  social  work  and  as  an  institutional  execu- 
tive. Desire  position  in  small  city  toward  the 
South.  Excellent  reasons  for  making  change. 
8816  Survey. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  position  with 
Jewish  or  non-Jewish  organization  desired  by 
man,  35,  married.  MSW  with  major  in  com- 
munity organization  and  administration.  Back- 
ground in  teaching,  psychology,  and  other 
experience  related  to  social  work.  Excellent 
references  furnished.  No  geographical  limita- 
tions. 8817  Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGIST,  doctor's  degree,  available 
for  research  or  projective  testing.  8823  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  in  Jewish  group  work,  twenty 
years'  experience,  desires  similar  position  with 
Synagogue  Center.  8819  Survey. 

RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  in  West,  requir- 
ing graduate  degree  in  social  work  and  ex- 
perience in  agency  administration,  and  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  regular  participation  in 
community  planning.  8812  Survey. 

CASEWORKER,  Negro,  Male,  M.S.S.W.,  3 
years  experience  in  Family  and  Psychiatric 
Case  Work.  Interested  in  job  in  Eastern  or 
Middle  Western  States.  8820  Survey. 

RECREATIONAL  TEACHER,  crafts,  sports, 
dramatics,  housefather,  experienced  counsellor. 
Available  S«ptember.  Mature,  references. 
8785  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

PSYCHIATRIC   SOCIAL  WORKER 

Worker  to  administer  Bureau  program  on  County 
of  Maui,  which  includes  three  islands  near 
Honolulu.  Supervision  from  Honolulu  office.  Re- 
sponsibility includes  work-up  for  bi-monthly 
traveling  clinics,  follow-up  treatment,  community 
interpretation,  cooperative  work  with  local  social 
agencies.  Minimum  salary  $3690,  including  $300 
cost-of-living  bonus.  Graduate,  PSW  major  pre- 
ferred, 4  years  professional  experience,  2  in 
guidance,  1  in  supervision,  or  acceptable  com- 
bination. 

Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Department  of 
Health,  P.  O.  Box  18,  Honolulu  10,  T.  H. 

FULLY  TRAINED,  EXPERIENCE  MEDI- 
CAL SOCIAL  WORKER  for  450  bed  private 
hospital.  Opportunity  for  Supervision.  Write 
Marjorie  Sinclair,  Director,  Social  Service  De- 
partment, Buffalo  General  Hospital,  100  High 
Street.  Buffalo,  New  York. 


VACANCIES  for  caseworkers  with  professional 
training.  Limited  caseloads.  Opportunity  for 
professional  development.  Salary  dependent 
on  training  and  experience.  Write  Richmond 
Children'j  Aid  Society,  Allison  Building,  Rich- 
mond 19,  Va. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  SUPERVISOR:  family  agency  with  edu- 
cational and  case  work  program.  Professional 
staff  of  7.  High  percentage  of  marriage  coun- 
seling and  fee  cases.  Psychiatric  consultation. 
Supervisory  experience  and  M.S.S.  minimum 
requirements.  Write:  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion, 645  A  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
Jewish  immigrants  and  displaced  persons  in 
the  United  States;  M.S.  degree  required; 
salary  range  $2950-$4175;  appointment  within 
range,  depending  on  experience.  Promotion  op- 
portunities. Knowledge  of  Yiddish  or  German 
desirable.  Write  or  telephone  United  Service 
for  Xew  Americans,  Inc.,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York  7,  N.  Y.  CO  7-9700. 

CASE  WORKER  for  non-sectarian  child  placing 
agency.  Opportunity  for  direct  work  with 
children.  MSS  degree  required.  Experience 
in  family  or  children's  field  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Write  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association,  Inc.,  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE  I     $2664-13708 

GRADE  II      S2976-$3708 

GRADE  III     |3516-$4392 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPER- 
VISOR     J3516-$4392 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR  needed.  Prefer 
single  man  and  Churchman.  St.  Francis  Boys' 
Home  (Episcopal),  Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED — (a)  Medical  social  worker  to  di- 
rect department,  large  teaching  hospital;  will 
be  given  responsibility  of  organizing  depart- 
ment, selecting  staff  of  ten  medical  social 
workers  and,  also,  clerical  staff;  duties  include 
administration  of  department,  teaching  medical 
students  and  working  closely  with  university 
school  of  social  workers ;  department  serves 
new  psychosomatic  clinic;  challenging  oppor- 
tunity; $4200.  (b)  Psychiatric  social  worker; 
child  guidance  clinic;  independent  agency; 
duties  administrative;  residential  town  of 
50,000;  East,  (c)  Director  of  social  service 
department ;  one  of  the  leading  hospitals  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City ;  department 
includes  two  case  workers,  secretary ;  primary 
duties  involve  outpatient  department  averag- 
ing more  than  30,000  visits  annually.  SG9-3, 
Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson,  Director) 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago  11. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  to  act  as 
executive  secretary  and  do  case  work  in  the 
Duluth  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  701  Medical 
Arts  Building,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

TRAINING  SUPERVISOR  of  untrained  work- 
ers. Salary  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience.  Also,  openings  for  Senior  Adop- 
tion Worker  and  Caseworkers.  Write  DePel- 
chin  Faith  Home  and  Children's  Bureau,  100 
Sandman,  Houston  7,  Texas. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPER- 
VISOR. Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Room  206,  Courthouse,  Mil- 
waukee 3,  Wisconsin.  Continuous  Original 
Entrance  Examination.  Supervision  of  case 
work  in  a  sanatorium. 

$313.02  to  $362.02  per  month.  Annuity  and 
retirement  system.  Completion  of  post-graduate 
course  in  accredited  school  of  medical  social 
work  with  a  degree  or  diploma.  Not  less  than 
three  years'  paid  experience. 


DISTRICT  AGENT  for  child  protective  agency. 
Must  be  graduate  of  school  of  social  work 
with  case  work  experience.  Salary  $3,000  to 
$3,500.  Position  offers  experience  in  case 
work,  administration,  public  relations  and 
community  organization.  Supervisory  opening, 
also.  Write  Mass.  S.P.C.C.,  43  Mt.  Vernon 
St..  Boston  8,  Mass. 

CASEWORKER — professionally  trained.  Family 
casework  experience  highly  desirable.  Oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  responsibilities  and  di- 
versified experience  as  abilities  indicate  readi- 
ness. Psychiatric  consultation  available  for 
disturbed  children.  Agency  is  F.S.A.A.  mem- 
ber, offers  National  Retirement  plan  and  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  range  $2400-$3300. 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Write  Family 
Service,  313  Citizens  Bldg.,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


PSYCHIATRIC     SOCIAL     WORK     SUPER- 
VISOR.      Milwaukee     County     Civil     Service 
Commission,     Room     206,     Courthouse,      Mil- 
waukee    3,     Wisconsin.     Continuous     Original 
Entrance     Examination.     Supervision    of    case 
work  in  an  accredited  hospital  for  mental  and 
nervous  diseases. 

$313.02    to    $363.02    per    month.    Annuity    and 
retirement  system.  Completion  of  post-graduate 
course     in     accredited     school     of     psychiatric 
social    work    with    a    degree    or   diploma.    Not 
less  than  three  years'  paid  experience. 

CASE     WORKER  —  One     year     two     preferred 
graduate  training.  With  or  without  experience. 
Salary    commensurate    wtih    training    and    ex- 
perience.     Good    personnel    standards.      Write 
Travelers   Aid    Society,    Old    Municipal    Bldg., 
Norfolk,  Va. 

CASEWORKER:     With     professional     training 
for  small   agency   in   progressive   college  com- 
munity   Southern    Tier    New    York.    Challeng- 
ing   opportunity.       Salary     $2400  ;     retirement 
plan.   Write  Family  and   Children's  Society  ot 
Greater    Endicott,    P.    O.    Box    178,    Endicott, 
New    York. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CONSULTANT,  graduate 
of  a  recognized  School  of  Social  Work  wanted 
for    Division    of    Tuberculosis    Control    under 
full-time    medical    supervision.    County    health 
unit    containing    60    full-time    positions.    Other 
excellent  official  and  voluntary  health  and  wel- 
fare  resources   in   the   County.   The   area   both 
rural    and    urban    adjacent    to    the    District    of 
Columbia  has  a  population  of  135,000.    Salary 
$3600.  Apply  Montgomery  County  Health   De- 
partment, Rockville,  Maryland. 

SUPERVISOR    with    psychiatric   background    to 
carry  some  cases  and  supervise  two  workers  in 
agency    with    cottage    type    institution    caring 
for   emotionally   disturbed    children.    PSYCHI- 
ATRIC   CASEWORKER    also    needed.     Op- 
portunities for  direct  work  with  children  under 
consultation     with     psychiatrist.       Write     The 
Children's  Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven    14,    Conn. 

CASEWORKER,    graduate   of  accredited   school 
of     social     work,     family     or    psychiatric     field 
work    preferred.    Experience    desired,    but    not 
essential.    Salary    commensurate    with    training 
and  experience.  Dade  County  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  507  N.  E.  1st  Avenue,  Miami, 
Florida 

GROUP    WORK    PRACTITIONERS—  MALE 
AND    FEMALE.    Full    time  —  five    afternoons 
and     five    evenings.      Camp    experience    desir- 
able.  8824  Survey. 

WANTED:     DIRECTOR    for    old    established 
Settlement   house   serving   2300    Mexicans,    ne- 
groes   and     whites     in    middle     western     com- 
munity.  Attractive  apartment  and   salary   from 
$3,000  to  $4,200  annually  can  be  offered.  State 
experience,  training  and  give  references.  Write 
Mrs.  Harold  Newcomb,  334  Tonawanda  Drive, 
Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

WANTED—  WOMAN    EXECUTIVE    SUPER- 
VISOR   for    undenominational    private    agency 
in  Virginia.   Graduate  of  an  accredited   School 
of   Social  Work.   Girls  received  from   three   to 
twelve  years  of  age  from  local  Juvenile  Court 
and    Child    Welfare    Agencies    for    short    time 
care    and    study.    Salary    from    $2400    to   $3000 
with    full    maintenance,    based    on    experience 
and    training.    Mature    Protestant    woman    pre- 
ferred. 8818  Survey. 

NURSE-DIRECTOR  of  Home   For  The   Aged. 
Jewish     Home    for    aged,    capacity    twenty-rive, 
seeks    mature,     trained    nurse    with     executive 
and     administrative     experience     and     ability. 
Should  understand  and  speak  Yiddish,  be  able 
to  make  and  maintain  community  contacts  and 
relationships.     Permanent     position,    good    sal- 
ary.   Home    For    The    Aged,    547    Greenwood 
Avenue,    Trenton,    New   Jersey. 

CASE      SUPERVISOR  —  Two     years      graduate 
training  ;    minimum   three   years   experience   in- 
tensive  case   work.    Salary   commensurate   with 
qualifications.     Write    Travelers    Aid    Society, 
Old    Municipal    BldK.,    Norfolk,   Va. 

GROUP     WORKER     with     social     work     back- 
ground   in    small    agency    in    large    midwestem 
city,    concerned    with    problems    of    the    hear- 
ing handicapped;  their  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation through  group  work   functioning  within 
wider   agency   program.    Write    Chicago    Hear- 
ing Society,  30  West  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
caco  2,   Illinois. 

CASEWORKER:     Graduate     of     an     accredited 
School    of    Social    Work.    Beginner,    or    experi- 
enced    in     Psychiatric,     Medical,     or     Family 
casework.   Salary  is  comparable  with  the  high- 
est  standards   in   the   Field  of  practice.    Social 
Service  Department,  Lebanon  Hospital,  Bronx 
55.   New   York. 

CASE  WORKER  —  Young  woman,  professionally 
qualified,  for  limited  case  load  in  a  children's 
agency     with    a     progressive    program.     Write 
Executive    Secretary,    Juvenile    Protective    As- 
sociation,    301     West     Park    Avenue,    Aurora, 
Illinois. 

TRAINED    CASEWORKERS   WANTED.    Ex- 
perience   in    Family    Service    or    Child    Place- 
ment  preferred.    Fine   opportunity    to    share   in 
developing    program    of    private,    non-sectarian 
agency.    Family    and    Children's    Society,    204 
W.   Lanvale  Street,   Baltimore  17,  Md. 

CASEWORKER,     graduate     of     an     accredited 
school   of    social    work,    psychiatric    field    work 
preferred.    New    agency    with    good    standards. 
Salary  range  $3,000  to  $3,600.  Family  Service 
Agency  of  Greater  Bakersfield,  2504  M  Street, 
Bakersfield,  California. 

CHILD     GUIDANCE     CLINIC    WORKERS. 
Chief     Psychiatric     Social     Worker     and     two 
psychiatric    workers    for    New    Clinic    in    sub- 
urban   community,    short    commuting    distance 
Xew    York   City.    Salaries   $3200   to   $5000   de- 
pending   on     training    and    experience.     Clinic 
opens  late  fall  or  January,   1949.  8813   Survey. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED  —  (a)   Chief  psychiatric  social  worker; 
new   preventive   and   curative   center  ;    approxi- 
mately   500    patients;     Master's    degree,    mini- 
mum  five    years'    experience    required;    $4000- 
$4800    including    living    quarters;     East,     (b) 
Medical    social    worker    to    direct    department 
large   teaching   hospital;    duties   involve    work- 
ing principally   with  medical   staff  of  women's 
auxiliary;    Middle    West,     (c)     Medical    social 
service   worker  ;    large   municipal   hospital  ;    re- 
habilitation   program  ;    should    be    qualified    to 
assume    full    responsibility     for    administration 
of    medical    social    service    department  ;    $4000- 
$5000.    (d)    Medical  social  worker;  out-patient 
clinic    of    university     medical    center.     Middle 
West.      SG9-2      Medical      Bureau      (Burneice 
Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago, 
11. 

CHILD    WELFARE    WORKERS:    Urban    or 
rural   locations,   good  supervision,   good  salary, 
excellent    working    conditions,    opportunity    for 
advancement.        Child      Welfare     Director,     39 
North    Sixth    Avenue,    Phoenix,    Arizona. 

CASEWORKER     with    graduate     training,     ex- 
perienced   in    family   and    children's    work,    for 
a    small    multiple    functioning    Jewish    agency. 
Challenging    opportunity.    Salary    according    to 
qualifications.     Write     Jewish     Social     Service 
Bureau,  45   Church   Street,   Paterson,    N.   J. 

POSITION   OPEN   IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DISTRICT  WORKER 

Salary  Range:   $322,00-$352.00  per  month.     Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 

which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised 

fit-Id  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must  have  been  in  child  welfare, 

t  year  in  public  assistance  and   1  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

CHILD   WELWARE   WORKER 

Salary  Range:  $294.00-$324.00  per  month.     Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study   1   year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work 

which  must  have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory 

field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:    1   year  in  the  past   5   year-;  of  social  work   in   child   welfare. 

For  application  blank*  and  information  write  via  air  mail,   supplying  minimum  qualifications   to 

ALASKA    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


Significant  Books 
for  Survey  Readers 


PLOWSHARES 
INTO  SWORDS 

Agriculture  in  the  World  War  Age 

By  Arthur  P.  Chew,  Associated  with  the  LJ. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Foreword  by 
Henry  C.  Taylor 

With  the  long-range  world  perspective  that  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  taught  us  to  employ,  this  book  at- 
tacks one  of  the  most  persistent  and  neglected 
causes  of  world  conflict.  Here  is  a  stirring,  in- 
cisive analysis  of  the  threat  to  world  peace  which 
arises  when  nations  develop  industrially  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture  and  find  it  necessary  to 
search  beyond  their  national  frontiers  for  farm 
produce.  The  author  explores  how,  when  and 
where  an  imbalance  of  world  rural-urban  relations 
occurs,  and  makes  forceful  suggestions  as  to  how 
these  can  be  corrected.  $3.00 


FREE  SPEECH 

And  Its  Relation  to  Self  Government 

By  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Formerly,  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College  and  Chairman  of 
the  School  for  Social  Studies,  San  Francisco 

".  .  .  nothing  as  important  has  appeared  in  this 
realm  of  ideas  since  Holmes'  dissenting  opinions." 
— Max  Lerner.  Challenging  the  validity  of  recent 
interpretations  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, an  educator  brilliantly  points  out  the 
threats  to  one  of  our  basic  rights  which  have  de- 
veloped because  of  the  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween freedom  of  speech  in  private  affairs  and 
freedom  of  speech  on  issues  of  public  concern. 
Essential  reading  for  all  lawyers  and  defenders  of 
democratic  freedoms.  $2.00 

THE  COMMUNICATION 
OF  IDEAS 

Edited  by  Lyman  Bryson,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation^ Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

This  pioneering  volume  grows  out  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  modern  political  and  social  organization 
is  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  effective  com- 
munication. In  it  fourteen  experts  explore  the 
whole  range  of  conditions  which  are  vitally  affected 
by  communication  between  individuals  and  groups, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  problems  of  large- 
scale  democracy.  Contributors  include  Margaret 
Mead,  Lyman  Bryson,  Wendell  Johnson,  Harold  D. 
Lasswell,  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Robert  K.  Merton 
and  Lennox  Grey.  Published  for  the  Institute  of 
Religious  and  Social  Studies.  $3.50 


BEHIND  THE 
ACADEMIC  CURTAIN 

A  Guide  to  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 
College 

By  Archibald  Macintosh,  Vice  President, 
Haverford  College 

Based  on  a  study  of  over  two  hundred  colleges, 
this  book  supplies  realistic  answers  (o  questions 
about  the  most  profitable  use  of  college  experience. 
Disturbed  by  the  heavy  mortality  which  occurs  in 
college  attendance  during  the  four-year  period,  the 
author  shows  how  such  factors  as  choice  of 
courses,  effective  Freshmen  orientation  and  sound 
student  motivation  can  help  assure  that  those  who 
enter  college  stay  to  finish  their  course  and  get  out 
of  it  as  much  as  they  should.  Valuable  for  all 
parents,  educators  and  student  advisors.  Coming 
October  15th.  $2.50 


AMERICA'S 
SPIRITUAL  CULTURE 

By  Bernard  E.  Meland,  Professor  of  Con- 
structive Theology,  University  of  Chicago. 

Has  the  secularism  of  modern  man  wrecked  his 
nerves,  undermined  his  health,  spoiled  his  world  ? 
Have  we  cast  aside  our  faiths  only  to  find  our- 
selves plunging  toward  barbarism?  Here  is  a  sane, 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  values  we  have  lost 
and  values  that  must  be  regained  if  we  are  to  live 
fully  and  happily.  A  book  of  practical  philosophy 
for  the  social  scientist  and  the  social  worker.  $2.50 


THE  ART  OF 
CONFERENCE 

1948  Revised  Edition 

By  Frank  Waher 

This  standard  classic  on  conference  method-  U 
recognized  as  one  of  the  few  definitive  presenta- 
tions of  the  subject.  Now  extensively  revised  to 
include  numerous  new  illustrations  of  conference 
techniques  in  working  use,  the  1948  edition  "lias 
enhanced  importance  today  not  only  because  the 
author  lias  himself  expanded  his  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  theory,  in  international  conference 
work,  but  because  the  use  of  the  conference  has 
become  universal."— VIRGINIA  KIRKUS'  BUL- 
LETIN. $3.00 


•    ••••••••••••I 

At  your  bookstore  or  from 

HARPER  ft  BROTHERS    •   49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  U.  N.  Y. 
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UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Housing 
Inflation 
The  DPs 

Conservation 

+ 

AUTUMN  BOOKS 


DON'T  READ  THIS  IF  YOU'RE  A  PENGUIN! 

Because  Penguins  don't  care  how  the  new  Congress  handles  the  unsolved  HUMAN  problems 
sidestepped  and  "kicked  around"  during  the  election  campaigns  .  .  . 

WORLD  PEACE 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
PRICE  CONTROLS 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

WELFARE 

RACE  RELATIONS 

CONSERVATION 

FOREIGN  RELIEF 

Well,  maybe  it's  wonderful  being  a  penguin  and  not  bothering  about  such  things  but  since 
those  of  us  who  are  human  beings  are  going  to  be  increasingly  affected  by  legislation  in  every 
one  of  those  areas,  it  is  essential  that  we  get  at  the  facts  underlying  future  action. 

THE  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  starting  with  December,  will  concentrate  on  these  very  problems, 
bringing  you  important,  accurate  information  on  which  to  base  intelligent  opinions.  Articles 
in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  are  written  by  such  outstanding  people  as — 

Beulah  Amidon  •  Sir  Norman  Angell  •  Ellis  G.  Arnall  •  Adolf  A.  Berle  •  George  Britt  • 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  •  Edwin  R.  Embree  •  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  •  Lester  B.  Granger 
•  Samuel  Guy  Inman  •  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  •  Dr.  Karl  Menninger  •  Henry  A.  Murray  • 
Alonzo  F.  Myers  •  Richard  L.  Neuberger  •  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  •  Dr.  J.  R.  Rees  •  Victor 
Reisel  •  Julius  Schreiber  •  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson  awl  many  others  of  equally  high  caliber. 

so-o 

If  you  are  not  a  penguin  and  do  not  now  subscribe  to  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  this  is  the  time 
to  start.  And, 

IF  YOU   HAVE  FRIENDS  WHO  AREN'T  PENGUINS 

Give  them  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  as  a  Christmas  present.   We  will  announce  your  gift  to  your 
friends  (who  aren't  penguins)  on  a  special,  gay  Christmas  card. 
Remember — SURVEY   GRAPHIC  is  for  people — not  penguins.  You  may  have 

One  annual  subscription  for  $4 

Two  subscriptions  for  $6 

Each  additional  subscription  $3 

You  may  include  your  own  subscription  in  these.  (Canadian  and  Foreign  postage  are  50c  extra) 
Order  your  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  subscriptions  now.  It's  a  time-saving  way  to  give  a  welcome 
Christmas  gift  that  earns  gratitude  all  year  through. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  •  112  East  19  Street  •  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Service  Depends  on  Good  Earnings 


There  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
make  the  Bell  System  big  enough 
for  the  nation's  needs.  It  will  take 
a  lot  of  money. 

This  money  cannot  come  out  of 
the  rates  you  pay  for  service.  It 
must  come  from  investors. 

They  are  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  everyday  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  whose  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  earning-power  of 


the  Bell  System  encourages  them 
to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
business. 

Reasonable  earnings  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  additional 
capital  needed.  And  that  in  turn 
will  provide  the  new  and  improved 
facilities  that  will  benefit  every- 
body who  uses  the  telephone. 

Earnings  that  are  too  low  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  anybody  and 


can  only  result  in  the  long  run  in 
deterioration  of  a  vital  service. 

The  Bell  System  does  not  ask 
that  it  be  allowed  to  earn  one  penny 
more  than  is  required  to  do  the  job. 

It  asks  only  what  most  people 
and  most  regulator}'  bodies  agree 
is  fair  and  just ...  a  reasonable  re- 
turn to  the  many  men  and  women 
all  over  America  whose  savings 
have  built  the  telephone  business. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

OUR  IMPLICATIONS  WERE  WRONG  AL- 
though  our  facts  were  right  on  this 
page  in  September  when  we  deplored  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Karl  Menninger  as  man- 
ager of  the  Winter  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  We  are 
happy  and  relieved  to  pass  on  the  explana- 
tion recently  received  from  A.  V.  Lund- 
gren,  VA  administrative  officer  at  Topeka. 
"Dr.  Karl's  resignation  as  manager  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  treatment  and 
teaching  program  now  in  progress  at  To- 
peka hospital  since  he  still  remains  as 
Chairman  of  the  Dean's  Committee  and 
Senior  Consultant  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration's local  institution.  The  fact  that 
he  has  been  relieved  from  the  adminis- 
trative paper  work  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the 
teaching  and  consulting  program.  This  is 
considered  an  improvement  over  the 
former  arrangement." 

CALIFORNIA'S  STATE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIV- 
ities  Committee  has  honored  Survey 
Giap/iic  by  putting  us  on  a  "black  list"  in 
the  same  report  that  condemns  as  "fellow 
travelers"  such  outstanding  Americans  as 
The  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Bishop  Francis  ].  McConnell,  Charles  S. 
Johnson,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Frank  P.  Gra- 
ham, and  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
This  distinction  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  Professor  George  B.  Mangold  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  who  sent  a 
copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Calif- 
ornia (Presbyterian)  Synod.  These  reso- 
lutions condemned  the  "undemocratic 
hearings"  and  the  smear  tactics  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  urged  the  legislature  to  "re- 
place Senator  Tenny  and  his  committee 
with  more  judicial  minded  men,  who  will 
preserve  democratic  processes." 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  the  September  Survey  Graphic,  Rich- 
ard Neuberger  did  such  a  fine  job  of  pre- 
senting the  facts  about  the  waste  of  our 
natural  resources  that  it  seems  ungracious 
to  draw  atention  to  an  error  in  his  ref- 
erence to  oil  production. 

He  states  "we  are  extracting  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000  barrels  [of  oil]  a 
year."  The  actual  production  in  1947 
amounted  to  1,850,445,000  barrels  of  crude 
and  160,782,000  barrels  of  natural  gas 
liquids,  making  a  total  of  2,011,227,000  for 
the  year.  (American  Petroleum  Institute 
figures.) 

The  figures  on  petroleum  reserves  show 
a  steadily  widening  gap  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production.  The  mat- 
ter is  far  worse  than  your  article  indicates. 
This  whole  subject  is  one  that  deserves 
better  and  fuller  treatment  than  it  has  so 
far  received. 

HUGH  HOLOHAN 
New  York  City 
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ALONG  WITH  PRAISE  AND  SEVERAL  REQUESTS 
for  permission  to  reprint,  John  A.  Baker's 
article,  "So  —  You're  Drafted"  (Survey 
Graphic,  September)  has  drawn  a  vigor- 
ously dissenting  letter  from  Charles  Davis, 
Clarksville,  Ga.,  who  writes  in  part: 

"The  crux  of  Mr.  Baker's  advice  is:  'If 
you  cannot  conscientiously  deny  the  serv- 
ices and  their  function,  accept  them  whole- 
heartedly.' 

"I  question  his  counsel.  If  you  cannot 
wholeheartedly  accept  the  services  and  their 
function  and  the  personal  responsibility  for 
the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of 
participating  in  them,  then  oppose  con- 
scription by  whatever  avenues  that  are 
open  to  you. 

"A  man  of  integrity  will  not  join  an 
oiganization  pledging  him  to  a  course  of 
conduct  he  does  not  know  in  advance. 

"Some  men  are  convinced  that  armies 
are  undesirable  institutions  whether  one 
refers  to  the  American  army,  the  Russian 
army,  or  the  famed  'democratic'  army  of 
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Switzerland.     They  will   refuse  to  cooper- 
ate  with   such  armies   in   many  ways,   de- 
pending upon  personal  circumstances  and 
the  degree  of  their  conviction.    Other  men 
will   be  coerced   into   the  army,  following 
orders   reluctantly  and  seeking  avenues  of 
escape.     Some  men  will  take  Baker's  ans- 
wer and  seek  to  make  their  time  of  value 
to  both  themselves  and  the  country.    There 
will   be   a   good   many  who   will   embrace 
the  army  as  a  source  of  personal   achieve- 
ment in  which  they  cease  to  question  basic 
values  but  rely  on  the  satisfactions  of  per- 
sonal     aggrandizement      either      through 
gaining  power  over  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low   conscripts,    or    through    lining    their 
pockets  with   loot  from  the  conquered.    ' 
"When  the  choice  is  sacrifice  of  integrity 
by   committing   yourself   to   decisions   over 
which  you  have  no  control — or  to  oppose  i 
the  state  and  receive  severe  and  unspecified  j 
penalties   therefor,   'respectable'  answers  of  j 
'responsible'     citizens    cannot     be     devised  J 
from  dogma." 


Unfinished  Business 


An  Editorial  Foreword 


Election  Politics  Sidestepped  It  or  Made  It  a  Football,  but 
the  Tough  Questions  Keep  Coming  Back  for  an  Answer 


THIS    ISSUE   OF   Survey    Graphic,   WRITTEN    AMID    THE 
ephemeral  distortions  of  the  campaign,  is  dedicated 
to  certain  domestic   needs  of  the   American   people   for 
which  appeal  must  be  made  from  politics  to  good  will 
and  common  sense.    Its  view  is  strictly  post-Election. 

The  next  presidential  term,  whether  the  incumbent's 
name  be  Truman  or  Dewey,  will  enjoy  one  of  history's 
unique  chances  to  shine  by  comparison  with  the  term 
just  preceding  it.  There's  no  partisanship  in  saying  this. 
Likewise  it  is  no  disgruntled  prejudice  which  says  the 
next  Congress  will  have  to  be  indeed  diligent  in  evil- 
doing  if  it  fails  to  improve  greatly  on  the  showing  of 
the  80th  Congress,  now  morbund  and  unlamented.  The 
opportunities  for  those  elected  November  2  are  simply, 
in  one  modest  word,  dazzling. 


OF    THESE    OPPORTUNITIES     ARE    STILL    WITH    US    BE- 

cause  of  past  perversities. 

Housing  is  one  of  them.  "A  third  of  a  nation,"— 
without  benefit  from  the  government — remains  ill-housed, 
worse-housed  than  before.  What  about  that? 

Also  inflation,  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  chance 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  pork  chops  again  within  the 
housewife's  reach!  Will  our  election  victors  care  to  get 
together  in  giving  thought  to  the  housewife?  Or  else? 

Or  Displaced  Persons!  The  cheating  travesty  on 
American  generosity  voted  last  summer  demands  all  the 
more  that  a  job  be  done  now  in  assuming  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  world's  homeless  and  uprooted. 

This  magazine  also  mentions  conservation.  Trees  are 
only  part  of  it.  Besides  there  are  soil,  minerals  and  es- 
pecially people.  Is  the  Government  going  to  let  these 
resources  continue  to  slip  away? 

Any  reader  can  build  up  his  own  list,  doubtless  be- 
ginning with  peace  and  the  bomb.  If  it  be  pointed  out 
in  extenuation  that  at  least  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram has  been  enacted  and  that  between  Capitol  and 
White  House  there  has  been  maintained  a  semblance  of 
bi-partisan  foreign  policy,  nevertheless  a  certain  qualifica- 
tion must  be  attached.  The  niggling  and  the  grudging, 
the  attempts  to  hamstring  and  to  renege  are  of  recent 
memory.  And  when  national  leaders  cite  the  bi-parti- 
san foreign  policy  as  a  sacrifice  even  of  "principles"  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  then  virtue  itself  shows  as  tawdry 
opportunism.  And  with  what  an  uneasy  forecast! 

Public  affairs  in  the  United  States  now  have  had 
two  years  of  shoddy  single-minded  self-seeking,  made 
giddy  by  the  scent  of  political  power  which  was  to  be 
grasped  at  the  current  election.  Both  Executive  and 
Congress  in  meeting  their  duties  have  been  bedeviled  by 
the  morbid  rivalry  with  which  they  faced  each  other. 


And  what  more  than  politicking  did  any  adult  expect? 

Hysteria  over  Communism  has  compounded  the  po- 
litical poison  and  made  it  more  lethal.  And  when  the 
"outs"  hsvr  shouted  "Communist!"  at  the  "ins,"  the 
President's  loyalty  purge  got  busy  to  clear  the  admin- 
istration's skirts  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  human  dig- 
nity, no  matter  how  nearly  the  proceeding  might  sink 
toward  the  level  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. So  the  war  which  proclaimed  as  a  major  aim 
that  "all  men  in  all  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in 
freedom  from  fear"  has  been  followed  by  inter-party  riv- 
alry to  cash  in  on  fear-mongering  as  a  vote-catching 
device.  With  short  range  politics  taken  care  of  by  the 
election,  surely  it  is  not  hoping  for  too  much  that  witch 
hunting  and  red  herrings  should  be  set  back  in  the 
closet  with  other  grisly  skeletons  of  our  past. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  responsible  has  been  another 
characteristic  of  this  period,  although  we  have  survived 
that  too.  For  example,  when  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  on 
August  9  replied  to  the  President's  criticism  of  inaction 
on  inflation,  he  said  blandly,  "The  present  situation  while 
serious  for  millions  is  not  likely  to  produce  either  an  ex- 
treme inflation  or  a  depression.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  we  are  reaching  a  stabilized  price 
level.  .  .  ."  That  was  in  the  face  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  action  the  week  before  in  boosting  the 
price  of  steel  by  $9.34  a  ton.  The  Great  Lakes  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  October  put  on  "extra  charges"  for  $3  to  |15 
a  ton  additional,  which  is  not  stabilization  yet. 
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HE   PRIZES  WERE  THE  PRESIDENCY   AND  CONTROL   OF    CoN- 

gress.  With  power  and  responsibility  so  widely  split,  it 
would  indeed  have  required  austere  and  exalted  soults 
to  abstain  from  political  pettiness,  from  twaddle,  buck- 
passing  and  the  blinking  of  facts!  But  Election  Day  re- 
moves that  sordid  compulsion.  That  is  where  we  live 
now,  this  post-election  month  of  November.  The  Ameri- 
can people  now  may  step  over  into  something  else  which 
has  every  chance  to  be  better,  to  be  on  good-behavior, 
down  to  business,  kicking  politics — to  a  major  degree — 
out  the  window. 

It  can  be  a  lucky  time  for  the  American  people,  but 
for  the  victors,  what  a  responsibility!  The  snarling  of 
traces,  muddling,  and  evasions  produce  their  results,  and 
problems  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  last  year  are 
back  to  be  dealt  with  under  tougher  circumstances. 

This  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  a  reminder  of  those 
problems.  It  presents,  of  course,  a  challenge,  but  with  it 
goes  a  prayer  that  those  who  have  won  as  politicians 
may  have  the  courage  now  to  proceed  as  servants  of  the 
public  and  of  humanity. 
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'BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE' 


Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Bronx,  New  York 
October  3,  1948 

"Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  of  New  York 

20  West  40,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Since  my  separation  from  the  army  in  January  1946,  after 

more  than   five  years  of  active  service,   I   have   been   planning  to   be 

married.  To  date  my  plans  have  not  materialized  due  to  lack  of  housing 

facilities. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  which  might  lead  to  my  securing 
living  quarters,  at  moderate  cost,  in  the  near  future?  I  will  be  most 
grateful  for  any  help  that  you  can  offer.  Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Stanley  Stamas" 
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How  They  Licked  the  TEW  Bill 

A  little  group  of  congressional  tacticians,  deserving  eternal  thanks  from  the 
real  estate  lobby,  and  their  defeat  of  the  public's  demand  for  aid  to  housing. 


THE  STORY  OF  HOW  THE  80TH 
gress  killed  a  program  to  meet 
the  desperate  need  of  American  fami- 
lies for  decent  housing  is  the  story  of 
a  betrayal  of  their  responsibility  by 
the  legislative  representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  But  it  is 
more.  It  is  also  the  story  of  the  break- 
down of  essential  governmental  proc- 
esses, another  chapter  in  the  shocking 
record  of  the  Congress  where  demo- 
cracy took  a  holiday.  Other  critical 
problems  suffered  a  similar  fate,  but 
housing  is  the  most  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  professional 
politicians,  under  present  House  and 
Senate  rules,  to  control  the  legislative 
process  and  defy  .the  people's  clearly 
expressed  will.  It  is  a  story  which 
should  be  read  and  pondered  by  us 
all — and  which  should  spur  us  to  im- 
mediate action. 

The  story  has  many  high  points, 
and  two  climaxes.  The  first  climax 
came  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
session  of  the  80th  Congress  when 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee chairman  Jesse  Wolcott  (R., 
Mich.)  and  his  fellow  House  leaders, 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  (R., 
Mass.),  Majority  Leader 
Charles  Halleck  (R., 
Ind.),  and  Rules  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Leo  Al- 
len (R.,  111.),  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  effort  to 
refuse  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the 
Taft  -  Ellenter  -  Wagner 
housing  bill. 
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LEE  F.  JOHNSON 

The  drama  and  tragedy  of  that 
action  were  surpassed  only  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  special  session  of  the 
80th  Congress.  Then  that  same  leader- 
ship bludgeoned  the  United  States 
Senate  into  bowing  to  their  man- 
date that  there  will  be  "No  Vac- 
ancies" for  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can families  in  desperate  need  of 
homes.  There  will  be  no  vacancies 
until  the  real  estate  lobby  has  com- 
pleted its  feast  of  long  profits  and 
high  prices  extracted  from  those  who 
need  shelter  least  but  can  pay  the 
most,  and  from  those  whose  need 
is  so  desperate  that  they  are  forced 
into  debt  far  in  excess  of  their  ability 
to  pay. 

But  let  us  tell  the  story  step  by  step, 
as  all  should  know  it. 


IT  WAS  ON  MARCH  10,  1947,  THAT  S. 
866,  the  Taft -Ellender- Wagner  bill, 
was  introduced.  On  April  23,  1947, 
the  measure  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  For  a  few  days  it  ap- 
peared that  there  might  be  prompt 
housing  action.  Nothing  happened. 


— The  executive  vice-president  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  from  his  Washington  office  has 
been  all  through  the  battle  for  decent  federal  housing 
legislation.  His  story  of  struggle  and  frustration  pre- 
sents an  authoritative  first  hand  personal  report.  This 
record,  unfortunately,  will  not  be  spread  before  the 
voters  until  Election  Day  is  past  and  gone,  but  it  should 
be  a  useful  forewarning  to  the  Congress  ahead. 


The  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Senate  refused  to  press  for  action.  In- 
stead, a  Joint  Committee  on  Housing 
named  with  seven  representa- 


tives from  the  Senate  and  seven  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

At  that  moment,  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  (R.,  Wis.),  a  newcomer  to 
the  Senate,  set  forth  to  make  a  hous- 
ing record  that  will  endear  him  to 
the  real  estate  lobby  forever.  Calcu- 
lating, tenacious,  and  apparently  a 
master  of  parliamentary  tricks,  the 
Wisconsin  solon  with  the  complete  co- 
operation of  the  Republican  leadership 
of  the  House  Committee,  proceeded 
to  deal  Senate  Chairman  Charles  W. 
Tobey  (R.,  N.  H.)  out  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  newly  created  Joint 
Housing  Committee.  Being  a  new- 
comer, McCarthy  could  not  hope 
to  be  chairman,  but  he  proceeded  at 
least  to  establish  a  new  precedent. 

Always    in   the    past,    the    rules   of 
the  Senate  governed  the  operation  of 
joint  committees;  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers who  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  a  joint  committee  session  were  re- 
corded  through    proxies.     With   Mc- 
Carthy leading  the  way, 
the  Joint  Committee  met, 
voted    proxy    voting    not 
permissable,     and     then 
elected      Representative 
Ralph    A.    Gamble    (R., 
N.  Y.)  as  Joint  Commit- 
tee   chairman    and    Sen- 
ator    McCarthy,     v  i  c  e- 
chairman.    Only    a    min- 
ority   of    the    committee 
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participated.    The    real    estate    lobby 
had  moved  in,  bag  and  baggage. 

When  Gamble  and  McCarthy  were 
assured  committee  control,  they  em- 
ployed a  firm  of  public  relations  ex- 
perts from  New  York  City  as  the 
committee  staff.  There  never  was  a 
smoother  relationship  between  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  a  lobby, 
than  that  which  blossomed  here 
through  the  careful  cultivation  of  the 
public  relations  experts  and  their 
sponsors. 


A 


NATIONAL  JUNKET  BY  THE  COMMIT- 

tee  began  early  to  produce  headlines. 
Immediately  sides  were  drawn  within 
the  committee  itself.  Among  Senate 
members,  Tobey  (R.,  N.  H.);  Fland- 
ers (R.,  Vt.,)  Sparkman  (D.,  Ala.); 
Wagner  (D.,  N.  Y.);  and  Taylor  (D., 
Idaho),  obviously  favored  considera- 
tion of  over-all  housing  legislation  as 
against  McCarthy  and  Cain  (R., 
Wash.),  who  apparently  had  one  ob- 
jective— to  destroy  public  housing. 

Among  the  seven  House  members, 
Gamble;  Sundstrom  (R.,  N.  J.); 
Fletcher  (R.,  Calif.);  and  McMillen 
(R.,  111.)  conducted  a  crusade  against 
public  housing,  while  Patman  (D., 
Tex.);  Rains  (D.,  Ala.);  and  Boggs 
(D.,  La.)  were  closely  aligned  with  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  members  in 
seeking  adequate  legislation. 

It  was  quickly  apparent  that  the 
press  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  McCarthy- 
Gamble  tactics.  Citizens  in  city  after 
city  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  urge  support  of  the  TEW  bill. 
The  committee's  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  complained  that  there  was 
a  public  housing  lobby  active  through- 
out the  country  which  was  making 
the  people  restless.  As  they  bumbled 
their  way  through  the  Middle  West 
and  parts  of  the  East  they  helped 
America  realize  that  it  favored  the 
TEW  bill. 

When  the  hearings  finally  came  to 
Washington,  no  crystal  ball  was  nec- 
essary to  foresee  that  once  Chairman 
Gamble  called  an  executive  session  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  curtains 
to  their  show.  There  began  a  parade 
of  national  organizations  restating 
their  support  of  the  TEW  bill  in 
general,  and  slum  clearance  and  p'ub- 


lic  housing  in  particular.  Spokesmen 
•  for  the  real  estate  lobby  squared  off 
once  more  in  violent  disagreement 
with  representatives  of  veterans, 
church,  labor,  education,  and  a 
broad  front  of  citizens'  groups.  Noth- 
ing new  was  reported. 

Finally  talk  ran  low  and  the  "ex- 
pert" staff  was  permitted  to  settle 
down  and  draft  a  "report."  An  amaz- 
ing document  of  more  than  a  thous- 
and pages  of  misrepresentation 
emerged.  Statements  were  pulled 
from  context  to  prove  that  even 
"public  housers"  were  opposed  to  pub- 
lic housing. 

And  yet  the  American  people  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  essential  housing 
facts,  and  their  spokesmen  had  stated 
and  restated  them  in  these  and  other 
hearings.  They  know  from  observa- 
tion and  from  Bureau  of  the  Census 
facts  that  today  approximately  one 
third  of  all  American  families  are 
sheltered  in  homes  lacking  minimum 
standards  of  decency.  It  -is  obvious 
that  slums,  which  now  house  more 
than  5,000,000  families,  are  growing, 
not  shrinking.  About  3,000,000  fami- 
lies live  doubled  up  with  relatives  or 
friends.  There  are  several  million 
veterans  who  with  their  wives  and 
babies  are  living  under  almost  intol- 
erable conditions.  With  all  the  fan- 
fare about  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing at  a  rate  never  before  reached,  we 
still  are  not  producing  enough  new 
homes  to  begin  to  equal  the  number 
of  new  families  established  each  year. 
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HE  PRESENT  HOUSING  CRISIS  CAME  AS 

a  surprise  to  no  one.  It  was  antici- 
pated long  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  A  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Senate  Post-War  Planning  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Taft,  had 
conducted  extensive  hearings  in  the 
79th  Congress,  and  recommended  ac- 
tion almost  identical  to  that  proposed 
in  the  80th.  At  that  time  it  took  the 
form  of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill.  That  measure  was  reported  fav- 
orably by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  was  bottled  up  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
79th  Congress,  the  committee  was 
considering  the  measure,  but  it  was 
successfully  filibustered  by  Represen- 
tative Wolcott  and  the  identical 
friends  who  two  years  later  lost  their 
committee  fight  but  were  able  to  force 
"gag  rule"  on  the  House  itself. 


Never  in  a  domestic  crisis  have  the 
opposing  forces  been  drawn  more 
clearly,  than  in  connection  with  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  of  the  80th 
Congress. 

A  recent  Roper  Poll  indicates  that 
70  percent  of  the  American  voters 
favor  public  low-rent  housing  and 
slum  clearance,  as  it  provides.  The 
line-up  is  the  people  (veterans,  labor, 
church,  school,  and  a  vast  number  of 
citizens'  public  interest  groups) 
against  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  and  a  few  satellite  special  in- 
terest organizations. 

What  are  the  groups  for  whom  a 
comprehensive  housing  law  should  be 
planned?  According  to  1946  census 
figures,  distribution  of  urban  family 
income  is  as  follows: 


Annual  Income 

Under  #750 
#750  -  $2,000 
#2,100  -  #3.600 
#3,600  .  #4,200 
#4,200  and  over 


Urban  Families 

%  millions 

4.6  1.0 

20.7  4.5 

35.3  7.7 

13.1  2.9 

26.3  5.8 


100 


21.9 


This  information  shows  in  relation 
to  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  housing 
bill  that  the  housing  problem  breaks 
down  into  five  major  factors: 

1.  Families    with    annual    incomes 
below  $750  are  composed  largely  of 
old  age  couples  and  those  otherwise 
incapacitated.     The     public     housing 
subsidy   is  not  adequate  in  itself  to 
make    decent    housing    available    for 
this  group,  nor  could  these  1,000,000 
families     maintain     themselves     ade- 
quately  without  medical  care,  assist- 
ance grants,  and  other  services. 

2.  The    range    for    public    housing 
falls  largely  between  incomes  of  $750 
and  $2,100,  or  20.7  percent  of  urban 
families. 

3.  Families  for  whom  practically  no 
aids    are    available,    even    under    the 
TEW  bill,  are  those  with  incomes  of 
$2,100  to  $3,600  or  35.3  percent  of  all 
urban  families.    In  an  effort  to  make 
certain  that  public  housing  never  will 
be   in   competition   with   private   real 
estate   interests,  federal  funds  cannot 
be    used    to    assist    families    in    this 
bracket.    With  existing  costs,  private 
builders  cannot  produce  decent  shel- 
ter for  rent  or  sale  at  monthly  rates 
these  families  can  afford.  It  is  in  this 
field  that  the  most  intensive  research 
must  be  done. 
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4.  For   families   having   an   income 
of  $3,600  to  $4,200  it  is  hoped  that 
co-operatives,  mutual  ownership  pro- 
jects, and  "yield  insurance"  provisions 
of  the  TEW  bill  which  were  adopted 
in  the  special  session  will  offer  some 
help. 

5.  For    families    with    incomes    of 
$4,200  and  more,  or  26.3  percent  of 
all  urban  families,  assistance  is  avail- 
able through  guarantees  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.    It  was 
for  this  highest  income  group  that  the 
80th  Congress  legislated. 


o, 


BVIOUSLY  IN  NATIONWIDE  TACKLING 

of  the  housing  problem,  passage  of 
the  public  low-rent  housing  title,  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment, 
farm  and  rural  non-farm  housing, 
and  adequate  research  (all  scuttled 
provisions  of  the  TEW  bill),  provide 
a  minimum  program  to  be  sought  in 
the  81st  Congress. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  efforts  must 
be  made  to  bring  decent  homes  within 
the  reach  of  that  group  of  families 
falling  in  the  no-man's-land  of  hous- 
ing. 

These  essential  facts  and  considera- 
tions were  all  obscured  or  disregarded 
in  the  thousand-page  report  of  the 
Gamble  -  McCarthy  "experts."  But 
when  Chairman  Gamble  finally  had 
to  call  the  committee  together  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened. All  members  were  present. 
Control  of  the  committee  was  prompt- 
ly recaptured  by  the  majority, 
the  staff  report  was  thrown  out  the 
window,  a  substitute  report  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Ralph  A.  Flanders 
was  adopted.  Based  on  that  report, 
the  committee  recommended  amend- 
ments to  the  TEW  bill  which  were 
|  introduced  by  Senator  Flanders  on 
1  March  15,  1948. 

On    April    8,    the   Senate    Banking 
land    Currency    Committee    favorably 
1  reported   the   Flanders'    amendments. 
And    so,    after    thirteen    months,    the 
I  TEW    bill    was    before    the    Senate 
again.     On    April   22,   Senator    Cain 
|  moved   to  strike   out  public  housing 
i  from  the  measure.    His  motion  was 
[defeated    by    a    vote    of    49    to    35. 
Twenty-five      Republicans      and      24 
Democrats  voted  for  public  housing, 
I  while  18  Republicans  and  17  Demo- 
jcrats  voted  against  it. 

On  April  23,  S.  866  passed  the  Sen- 
late. 

Now  it  was  up  to  the  House  to 
!  act  and  in  fairness  to  the  House 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
Chairman,  it  should  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Wolcott  consistently  promised 
that  once  the  Senate  had  acted  on 
the  bill,  he  would  call  for  House 
hearings.  Always,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  explain  why  it  was  that  the 
House  committee  twiddled  its  thumbs 
and  refused  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
companion  measure  to  S.  866,  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Jacob  Javits  (R., 
N.  Y.),  which  had  been  pending  com- 
mittee business  for  more  than  a  year. 

On  May  3,  the  House  committee 
opened  hearings  on  S.  866.  Mr.  Wol- 
cott stated  that  the  Senate  had  given 
the  measure  only  superficial  consid- 
eration, and  that  the  House  would 
really  investigate  the  measure. 
Quickly  it  was  apparent  that  Mr. 
Wolcott  intended  to  have  the  bill 
talked  to  death  by  giving  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  unlimited 
time.  As  soon  as  these  tactics  were 
obvious,  the  bill's  supporters  waived 
their  opportunity  to  appear  and  filed 
statements  for  the  record.  That  put  it 
up  to  the  real  estate  lobby  to  carry 
on.  Like  children  at  the  jam  jar,  they 
soon  reached  a  point  of  satiation. 

A  petition  to  dischage  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
TEW  bill  hung  over  the  Congress. 
Representative  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas  (D., 
Calif.)  had  inaugurated 
the  petition  months  be- 
fore when  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  leader- 
ship was  dancing  to  the 
real  estate  lobby's  tune. 
Now  it  appeared  that 
the  committee  planned 
to  filibuster  indefinitely, 
and  signatures  were 
added  with  dispatch.  If  218  signa- 
tures could  have  been  obtained,  Mr. 
Wolcott's  jurisdiction  would  have 
been  concluded,  and  the  bill  would 
have  gone  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  debate  and  a  vote. 

By  June  3,  with  about  120  sfgna- 
tures  on  the  Petition  (it  is  not  a  pub- 
lic document  so  the  names  of  the 
signers  are  not  available),  Speaker 
Martin  got  scared.  He  announced 
that  housing  legislation  was  then 
added  to  the  GOP  House  leadership's 
three-measure  "must"  list  for  action 
before  adjournment.  Mr.  Wolcott  told 
the  United  Press  at  the  same  time  that 
the  House  definitely  would  act  on  a 
long  range  housing  bill  before  the  ses- 
sion ended.  But  nothing  happened 


until  June  8  when  hearings  were  con- 
cluded. 

Immediately  Mr.  Wolcott  reached 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  brand 
new  housing  bill  and  H.  R.  6841  was 
born.  This  short-lived  measure  con- 
tained only  parts  of  the  TEW  bill 
with  additional  proposed  aids  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  deleted  public 
housing,  slum  clearance,  farm  hous- 
ing, and  housing  research. 

On  June  10,  with  no  hearings  on 
his  measure,  Wolcott  called  his  com- 
mittee into  executive  session  in  the 
firm  belief  that  he  had  the  votes  to 
validate  his  trick.  In  the  morning 
session,  it  was  voted  to  consider  the 
Wolcott  measure. 

But  that  afternoon,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  suffered  the  worst  de- 
feat of  his  congressional  career  when 
much  to  his  amazement  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
voted  to  report  the  Wolcott  bill — but 
with  four  additions:  public  housing., 
slum  clearance,  farm  housing,  and 
housing  research, 

T 

1    HE    VOTE    WAS    14    TO    13    WITH    ALL 

Democratic  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  three  Republicans  voting  to 
report  what  was  in  effect  the  TEW 
bill.  Leading  upholders  of  the  public 
interest  in  that  vote 
were  Brent  Spence  (D., 
Ky.);  Mike  Monroney 
(D.,  Okla.);  Hale 
Boggs  (D.,  La.) ;  Frank 
Buchanan  (D.,  Pa.) ; 
Albert  Rains  (D., 
Ala.) ;  Merlin  Hull  (R., 
:_  Wis.);  and  Abraham 

Multer  (D.,  N.  Y.). 

According  to  practice, 
Chairman  Wolcott 
was  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
seek  immediate  action  from  the 
House  Rules  Committee  which  would 
bring  the  housing  question  before  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Wolcott  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  June  15.  Time 
was  running  out,  and  adjournment 
near.  The  Chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  apply  for  an  "open"  rule 
which  would  have  permitted  floor 
amendments.  Instead,  for  more  than 
an  hour  he  attacked  three  things — the 
measure  approved  by  his  own  com- 
mittee, the  Senate,  and  in  particular, 
the  principle  of  public  housing.  He 
never  could  bring  himself  to  request 
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a  rule  of  any  kind.  It  was  an  open 
hearing  and  the  audience  could  al- 
most hear  some  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  licking  their  chops  as  Mr. 
Wolcott  scrapped  democratic  processes 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Uncle  Joe''  Cannon,  at  the  peak  of 
his  career,  was  never  more  effective 
in  stifling  representative  government 
than  when  the  House.  Committee  on 
Rules  decided,  6  to  2,  not  to  permit 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
on  the  general  housing  bill.  Those 
who  danced  to  the  House  leadership's 
tune  were:  Leo  Allen  (111.);  James 
Wadsworth  (N.  Y.);  Edgar  Cheno- 
weth  (Colo.);  Ross  Rizley  (Okla.); 
Forest  Harness  (Ind.) ;  and  Robert 
Rich  (Pa.),  all  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats Adolph  Sabath  (111.)  and  How- 
ard Smith  (Va.),  voted  to  report  the 
measure. 


w, 


OLCOTT  S    BAG    OF    TRICKS    WAS    BY 

no  means  exhausted.  While  the  Rules 
Committee  was  doing  its  bit,  he  in- 
troduced still  another  housing  bill, 
H.R.  6959,  and  slammed  it  through 
his  committee  in  one  day,  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  12.  All  Democrats  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
held  firm  in  opposition  to  Wolcott's 
high  -  handed  rule,  and  they  were 
joined  by  one  Republican,  Hull  of 
Wisconsin.  However,  Republicans 
Stratton  (111.)  and  Scott  (Pa.)  fol- 
lowed their  seniors. 

Under  "suspension  of  the  rules"  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered 
H.R.  6959  which,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, had  stricken  out  public  housing, 
urban  redevelopment,  farm  housing, 
and  housing  research.  Forty  minutes 
discussion  was  allowed  on  the  House 
floor,  and  no  amendments  were  in 
order.  It  was  a  desperate  House, 
eager  to  pass  any  measure  with  the 
word  "housing"  in  the  title,  that 
adopted  Mr.  Wolcott's  token  bill  by 
a  vote  of  318  to  90. 

When  the  measure  arrived  at  the 
Senate  in  the  dying  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion, its  consideration  would  have  re- 
quired unanimous  consent.  Senator 
Ellender  (D.,  La.),  TEW  sponsor, 
objected.  The  Wolcott  bill  died. 

A  less  persistent  legislator  than 
Wolcott  would  have  given  up  about 
that  time,  but  not  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan.  At  2.  oclock  on  Sunday 
morning,  four  hours  before  adjourn- 
ment, he  discovered  a  measure 
(S.2790),  introduced  on  June  18  by 
Senator  Jenner  of  Indiana,  which  had 
passed  the  Senate.  Its  purpose  was  to 
amend  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  to  provide  a  secondary 
market  for  G.I.  mortgages  by  permit- 
ting mortgage  institutions  to  sell  G.I. 
paper  to  the  RFC. 

Under  suspension  of  the  House 
rules,  Mr.  Wolcott  brought  forth  the 
Jenner  bill,  adding  an  amendment 
permitting  G.I.  cooperative  loans  un- 
der FHA  up  to  95  percent  of  guaran- 
tees. He  presented  the  measure  to  the 
House  at  3  a.m.,  Sunday,  June  20.  At 
twenty  minutes  to  six,  the  Senate 
passed  this  "teeny-weeny  Republican 
housing  measure,"  as  it  was  described 
by  Representative  Mike  Monroney. 

The  regular  session  of  the  80th 
Congress  concluded  in  a  resounding 
victory  for  Mr.  Wolcott  and  the  real 
estate  lobby.  To  them  belongs  full 
credit  for  destroying  the  hope  of 
American  veterans  and  millions  of 
other  citizens  who  had  prayed  for 
housing  relief. 

But  President  Truman  did  not  let 
the  matter  drop.  He  called  the  Con- 
gress back  into  special  session  for  this 
and  other  matters,  reminding  the 
members  that  if  they  refused  to  act 
on  housing  the  81st  Congress  would 
have  to  do  the  job  from  scratch,  and 
a  precious  year  would  be  lost.  He 
called  for  passage  of  the  TEW  bill. 


T, 


HAT   SPECIAL  SESSION   WILL   BE   LONG 

remembered  for  what  it  refused  to 
do.  Number  one  on  its  list  of  failures 
was  Wolcott's  greatest  victory.  With 
the  help  of  the  House  leadership,  the 
Congressman  from  Michigan  defeated 
the  Senate  with  a  great  show  of  pow- 
er. He  refused  to  permit  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
legislation  containing  provisions  deal- 
ing with  public  low-rent  housing  or 
slum  clearance. 

Playing  to  packed  galleries  on  Au- 
gust 5  and  6,  Senator  McCarthy  re- 
sumed his  efforts  to  kill  an  over-all 
housing  bill  by  offering  on  the  floor 
a  substitute  to  the  basic  housing  meas- 
ure which  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. At  least  one  hundred  members 
of  the  House  lined  the  Senate  cham- 
ber walls.  The  issues  were  public 
housing,  slum  clearance,  and  rural 


housing — approved  twice  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  leadership  was  on 
the  floor  buttonholing  potential  votes. 
Doorkeepers  went  through  the  galler- 
ies warning  against  demonstrations. 

It  was  in  that  tense  atmosphere  that 
Senator  Taft,  co-author  of  the  TEW 
bill,  and  Senator  Ives  (R.,  N.  Y.)  de- 
livered the  final  blow.  The  Ohio 
Senator  argued  that  housing  "can  be 
considered  more  thoroughly  next  win- 
ter." The  gentleman  from  New  York 
said,  "Amen." 

Then  followed  the  vote  of  48  to  36 
in  favor  of  the  McCarthy  substitute. 
By  defeating  the  TEW  bill,  the  issue 
of  public  housing,  slum  clearance,  and 
rural  housing  was  pushed  right  into 
the  big-time  political  arena,  and  while 
politicians  debate,  a  growing  number 
of  American  families  continue  their 
fruitless  search  for  homes  at  prices 
they  can  afford. 

The  final  Senate  vote  in  the  special 
session  included  37  Republicans  and 
11  Democrats  supporting  what  Sen- 
ator Tobey  called  "a  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion, a  hollow  shell  ...  a  phony 
housing  bill."  Twelve  Republicans 
and  24  Democrats  stuck  by  their  guns 
in  fighting  for  the  American  family 
that  desperately  needs  a  home,  and 
against  those  who  would  destroy  de- 
mocracy through  gag  rule. 

To  his  chosen  task  of  representing 
the  people  through  every  phase  of 
the  housing  battle,  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey  (R.,  N.  H.)  brought  great 
leadership.  He  had  the  splendid  as- 
sistance of  Senator  Ralph  A.  Flanders 
(R.,  Vt.).  Among  Democrats,  the 
fight  for  public  housing  was  carried 
by  co-sponsor  Allen  J.  Ellender  (La.), 
Alben  Barkley  (Ky.),  John  Sparkman 
(Ala.),  Burnet  Maybank  (S.  C.), 
Francis  Myers  (Pa.),  and  others.  The 
wrecking  crew  was  led  by  Senators 
McCarthy  and  Cain  who  succeeded 
only  because  they  finally  were  joined 
by  Taft  and  Ives. 


T 


HE    CRACKING     OF     THE    LEGISLATIVE 

whip  held  over  the  Senate  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  leadership, 
can  be  heard  in  the  following  floor 
exchanges : 

Senator  McCarthy:  "I  know  that 
the  House  leadership  is  not  bluffing 
when  it  says.  'We  will  not  take  any 
public  housing  or  slum  clearance.'  .  . 
I  believe  that  ultimately  we  should 
adopt  a  public  housing  program.  But 
I  believe  that  we  should  make  an 
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about-face  as  to  the  type  of  tenants 
to  whom  the  units  are  made  avail- 
able  " 

Senator  Tobey:  "Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  there  are 
two  or  three  subtitles  which  I  wish 
to  take  up  with  him.  The  first  is  his 
dogmatic  statement  .  .  .  that  unless  we 
take  this  bill  we  can  get  nothing.  On 
that  basis  he  has  been  assiduously  in- 
terviewing Senators  and  trying  to  get 
votes  by  saying,  'If  you  do  not  take 
this,  you  get  nothing.'  That  is  very 
far  from  the  truth.  I  challenge  that 
statement.  Where  is  the  authority  for 
it.  Who  told  the  Senator  that?" 

Senator  McCarthy:  "I  will  give  the 
Senator  my  authority.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  majority  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  will  not  at  this  time 
take  a  bill  with  public  housing  and 
slum  clearance  in  it.  I  am  sure  they 
are  serious." 

Senator  Tobey:  "I  know  that  they 
are  serious.  So  am  I.  ...  I  address 
myself  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  ask  him  who  is  the  House 
leadership?  Who  are  they?  Is  it 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  Representative  from 
Michigan?  Is  it  Ralph  A.  Gamble  of 
New  York;  is  it  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  the  Speaker  of  the  House?  Who 
is  it?  I  ask  the  Senator  to  name 
them." 

Senator  McCarthy:  "I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  question  about 
this  matter.  I  think  Representative 
Wolcott  represents  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  matters 
of  housing,  and  he  has  authorized  me 
to  say  that  they  simply  will  not  accept 
public  housing  provisions.  .  .  .  He 
said:  'We  will  give  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  a  blank  check  in  drafting 
housing  legislation  if  you  will  keep 
out  of  this  bill  provisions  as  to  public 
housing  and  slum  clearance,  and  if 
you  do  not  go  too  far  in  the  research 
section.'  .  .  .  The  point  is  that  as  of 
today,  we  face  a  situation  in  which 
we  shall  not  get  housing  legislation 
of  any  sort  unless  we  proceed  along 
those  lines." 

Senator  Tobey.:  "Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  compassion  in  my 
heart  for  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  what  is  coming  to  him  right 
now.  What  he  is  saying  to  us,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  some  Poo-Bah  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  said 
to  us,  'Unless  you  take  this,  you  get 
nothing.'  .  .  .  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  entire  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  voted  out  the 


European 
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bill  with  public  housing  and  slum 
clearance  provisions  in  it;  but  then,  by 
the  subtle  influence  of  some  leader- 
ship over  there,  which  I  think  I  can 
name,  they  went  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  told  him 
what  should  be  done,  and  he  obeyed 
the  orders;  and  as  a  result,  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  democratic  proc- 
esses are  set  at  naught,  and  one  man's 
will  is  to  rule;  one  man,  sitting  at  the 
door  of  legislation  says,  'They  shall 
not  pass.' " 

D 

1       ERHAPS  IT  IS  A  TIRED  AMERICA  THAT 

permits  the  McCarthys,  the  Cains,  the 
Wolcotts,  and  those  like-minded  to 
win  points  by  clever  manipulation  of 
archaic  legislative  tools  which  encour- 
age minority  rule. 

It  is  deplorable  that  one  small  group 
—  the  powerful  Rules  Committee  — 
controls  what  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  is  deplorable  that 
under  the  rules  of  both  Senate  and 
House,  the  chairmen  of  all  commit- 
tees and  all  positions  of  leadership  are 
decided  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
seniority.  Many  districts  controlled  by 
political  machines  (Republican  or 
Democratic)  return  the  same  pliable 
men  to  Congress  year  in  and  year 
out.  Regardless  of  the  party  in  con- 
trol, these  mediocrities  move  gradu- 
ally into  positions  of  vast  power 
merely  because  they  have  managed  to 
hang  on,  and  on,  and  on.  For  the  pos- 
sitions  of  speaker  or  majority  leader, 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  a  few  others,  merit  may  be  the 


deciding  factor  as  between  men  of 
long  service  who  fight  it  out  within 
their  respective  parties.  But  those 
who  head  powerful  committees  do  so 
because  of  their  long  job  tenure,  not 
because  of  outstanding  ability  and  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  power. 

It  is  typical  of  the  American  people 
that  the  action  of  the  80th  Congress 
has  spurred  men  and  women  of  all 
parties  and  of  varied  backgrounds  into 
renewed  activity  on  housing.  The 
81st  Congress  will  be  greeted  with  a 
bill  embodying  a  rounded  housing 
program  and  supported  as  was  the 
TEW  in  the  80th  Congress  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 


TOBEY  SPOKE  THE  PUBLIC'S 
mind  when  he  addressed  the  Senate 
just  before  the  last  housing  vote  was 
taken.  What  he  said  will  be  the  hous- 
ing slogan  of  1949: 

"Mr.  President,  down  in  Mobile 
Bay,  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Admiral  Farragut  was  told 
that  he  could  not  run  through  the 
bay,  that  it  was  full  of  torpedoes.  His 
reply  was  one  that  has  stood  for  all 
time  as  a  classic  American  utterance: 
'Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed 
ahead!'  " 

"Mr.  President,  I,  a  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  say  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  'Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes!' We  said  we  were  for  public 
housing  and  slum  clearance,  and  voted 
that  way  three  times.  Now  let  us  do 
it  again  and  give  new  hope  to  troubled 
people." 
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No    photo    montage    here!    No    nightmare    from    a    futuristic   movie    nor    architect's    fantasy! 
This  maze  and  mammoth  is  Metropolitan  Life's  Stuyvesant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village 

New  Homes  With  Insurance  Dollars 

Some  200,000  persons  will  soon  be  living  in  homes  built  by  insurance 
companies.   What  are  the  obligations  of  these  institutions  for  housing? 


SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  LUCKY.  THAT'S 
the  way  Diana  and  Jim  Pound 
feel  about  themselves.  For  now  for 
the  'past  year  they  have  had  a 
home.  It  consists  of  a  bedroom  large 
enough  for  twin  beds,  a  sunny  living 
room  and  foyer,  a  tile  bath  with 
shower,  an  efficiently  equipped 
kitchen.  All  this  and  a  view  besides, 
for  $51  a  month — a  real  bargain  in 
Manhattan  Island,  and  a  lot  of  other 
places  too. 
Diana  and  Jim  are  not  just  Polly- 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 

annas  in  being  so  happy  with  this  ar- 
rangement. They  judge  their  luck 
within  the  perspective  of  their  own 
experience.  They  know  how  discour- 
aged they  were  in  the  two  years  after 
Jim  came  back  from  the  war,  when 
they  had  to  keep  postponing  their 
marriage  because  they  couldn't  find 
an  apartment  of  any  kind.  They 
know  that  they  were  among  the  first 
300  families  to  be  selected  from  200,- 
000  applications  for  admission  to 
Stuyvesant  Town,  one  of  the  Metro- 


politan Life  Insurance  Company's 
huge  new  housing  developments  in 
New  York.  About  5,500  families  now 
live  in  Stuyvesant  Town  as  their 
neighbors,  and  when  the  project  is 
finished  there  will  be  8,755  in  all. 
But  Diana  and  Jim  keep  wondering 
about  the  191,245  families  who  didn't 
get  in  and  how  many  of  them  are 
still  going  the  dreary  rounds  of  apart- 
ment hunting. 

Stories  of  the  housing  shortage  by 
this  time  are  trite.  Some  persons  have 
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had  the  gall  even  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  shortage,  pointing  to  the  almost 
unprecedented  building  activity 
throughout  the  country  during  the 
current  year.  Already  talk  of  glutted 
markets  is  heard  in  certain  real  estate 
circles.  The  facts,  however,  show 
that  most  of  this  year's  home  con- 
struction has  been  in  the  luxury 
class — at  least  as  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned. Diana  and  Jim,  both  with 
steady,  but  unexotic  white  collar  jobs, 
could  at  no  length  of  the  imagination 
have  afforded  one  of  the  $15,000  or 
$20,000  houses  available  in  a  New 
Jersey  suburb.  Nor  would  they  have 
wanted  to  stretch  their  budget  to  the 
near  breaking  point  by  tying  up  their 
future  in  mortgage  payments  for  the 
sake  of  a  $10,000  love  nest  on  Long 
Island  that  before  the  war  would 
have  been  hard  to  sell  for  $5,000. 
Diana  would  rather  look  forward  to 
having  a  few  children  on  her  hands 
than  a  broken  down  "match-box." 


T 


HE  STORY  IS   NOT  NEW.    ALWAYS  IN 

times  of  a  housing  need  the  con- 
struction industry  has  rushed  forward 
to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
can  buy  a  complete  house  with 
garage  and  all  the  latest  gadgets.  On 
the  other  hand,  government  -  built 
housing,  except  for  wartime  emer- 
gency developments,  has  necessarily- 
concentrated  on  the  lower  income 
groups — families  who  cannot  pay  rent 
in  amounts  that  would  afford  the 
builder  a  profit. 

Left  in  the  middle,  in  what  has 
often  been  called  the  "no  man's  land 
of  housing,"  are  the  countless  fami- 
lies of  moderate  and  low-moderate  in- 
come who  need  and  want  rental 
housing.  Diana  and  Jim,  and  several 
thousand  others  who  have  had  their 
luck,  would  almost  certainly  still  be 
homeless  except  for  one  significant 
development.  This  has  been  the  com- 
paratively recent  interest  of  the  big 
life  insurance  companies  in  housing 
for  investment  purposes. 

Consider  what  this  has  meant  in 
one  area  alone.  When  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company's 
unified  neighborhood  developments, 
Stuyvesant  Town,  Peter  Cooper  Vil- 
lage, and  Riverton,  are  completed  this 
year,  the  company  will  be  landlord  of 
more  than  2  percent  of  all  family 
dwelling  units  in  New  York's  cen- 
tral borough  of  Manhattan.  Yet 
ground  was  broken  for  these  three 
developments  less  than  three  years 


ago.  Before  that  time,  Manhattan 
was  without  any  insurance-owned 
housing.  In  three  projects,  to  house 
a  total  of  12,482  families,  or  some  30,- 
000  to  35,000  persons,  the  company  is 
making  a  dent  in  the  housing  short- 
age beyond  the  dreams  of  any  single 
speculative  builder.— a  dent  square  in 
the  middle  of  no  man's  land. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story  of 
the  Metropolitan's  ventures  in  hous- 
ing, but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
possibilities  within  the  power  of  such 
giant  financial  organizations  to  re- 
lieve the  housing  shortage.  By  acting 
on  them,  insurance  companies  and 
other  trustees  of  public  funds-can  dis- 
charge a  twofold  obligation — find  an 
investment  providing  a  satisfactory 
return  for  the  monies  in  their  care, 
and  put  that  money  where  it  will 
serve  a  socially  useful  purpose. 

This  idea  has  been  taking  root. 
Thus  far  it  has  produced  results  in 
the  way  of  insurance-built  housing 
by  five  of  our  largest  life  insurance 
companies  —  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  These  institu- 
tions have  projects  completed  or  un- 
der construction  in  seven  states — 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and 
California,  with  rental  accommoda- 
tions for  nearly  50,000  families. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  for  ex- 
pansion in  this  direction  in  the  near 
future  is  decidedly  dim. 


T, 


HE      STORY      OF      INSURANCE  -  BUILT 

housing  goes  back  to  1922  when  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  spurred  by  a  state 
legislative  committee  investigating 
housing  needs,  announced  plans  for 
three  low-rent  garden  apartment  de- 
velopments to  be  constructed  in  Long 
Island  City  across  the  East  River 
from  Manhattan.  A  first  step  had  to 
be  the  passage  by  the  state  legislature 
of  a  temporary  enabling  act,  for  no- 
where in  the  country  were  insurance 
companies  allowed  to  go  into  this 
form  of  investment.  The  city  also 
gave  the  company  a  "come-on"  by 
invoking  another  law  allowing  muni- 
cipalities to  grant  housing  corpora- 
tions partial  tax  exemption.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  1924,  fifty-four  new  apart- 
ment buildings,  providing  low-rent 
homes  for  2,125  families  were  ready 
for  occupancy,  the  first  housing  in 


the  United  States  built  directly  by  a 
life  insurance  company. 

This  was  the  seed,  and  one  or  two 
shoots  sprang  up  in  the  period  that 
followed,  the  largest  being  the  Metro- 
politan's Parkchester,  begun  in  1938. 
But  nearly  twenty  years  were  re- 
quired before  the  idea  really  began 
to  flower.  Stimulation  came  with  de- 
fense and  wartime  housing  needs. 
Postwar  housing  demands  brought 
marked  acceleration  and  a  flood 
of  enabling  legislation,  opening  the 
field  to  insurance  companies  in  thirty 
states.  Two  years  ago  they  began  to 
buy  up  land  sites  for  housing  projects 
in  urban  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Prudential  alone  acquired  land 
holdings  in  thirteen  scattered  locali- 
ties. In  New  York  State,  savings 
banks  caught  the  fever,  and  enabling 
amendments  were  put  in  the  state 
banking  laws,  land  was  bought,  archi- 
tectural plans  drawn,  and  a  few  proj- 
ects built. 

Some  of  these  recent  efforts  have 
been  stimulated  by  special  govern- 
ment considerations,  notably  tax 
freezing  and  help  in  land  assembly, 
involving  fixed  rents  and  a  measure 
of  government  control.  Most  of  them, 
however,  were  conceived  independ- 
ently by  the  companies  that  built 
them  and  are  free  of  any  special  gov- 
ernment entanglements.  Rents  range 
from  low  to  high,  but  the  majority 
are  within  the  middle  income  pock- 
et book.  They  have  been  meeting  a 
real  need. 


B 


UT      NOW      ENTHUSIASM      HAS      DIED. 

Aside  from  the  current  construction 
begun  at  least  a  year  ago,  activity 
has  practically  ceased.  Already  some 
insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks  are  beginning  to  unload  their 
real  estate,  unimproved. 

The  most  compelling  reason  behind 
this  sudden  loss  of  enthusiasm  is  the 
cost  of  construction.  Spiraling  ex- 
penses, which  make  it  impossible  to 
know  in  the  planning  stages  of  a 
project  what  the  ultimate  financial 
outlay  will  have  to  be,  have  fright- 
ened these  newcomers  back  into  the 
familiar  realms  of  government  bonds 
and  gilt-edged  securities.  They  still 
play  along  with  mortgages  on  other 
builders'  ventures,  but  as  to  taking 
the  complete  risk  of  building  and 
operating,  they  prefer  to  wait. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  justifiable 
is  an  intricate  question.  Many  per- 
sons close  to  housing  think  it  is  not, 
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as  long  as  there  are  people  all  over 
the  country  whose  lives  are  being 
made  miserable  by  the  necessity  of 
doubling  up  with  other  families,  post- 
poning marriages,  or  living  in  un- 
healthy, gloomy  quarters. 


1— IIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANIES    AND    MU- 

tual  savings  banks  are  the  nation's 
largest  non-government  trustees  of 
public  funds.  Therefore,  it  is  argued, 
they  might  be  considered  to  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  put  their  assets 
where  they  will  serve  some  sociaHy 
useful  purpose.  The  insurance  com- 
panies alone  control  about  $52,000,- 
000,000,  the  money  of  people  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Under  present  state 
laws,  they  could  invest  a  total  of  $4,- 
000,000,000  in  equity  housing.  Since 
they  have  put  only  about  $400,000,000 
into  housing  construction  so  far,  they 
can  still  go  a  long  way— in  fact  ten 
times  as  far. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  life  in- 
surance policy-holders  and  savings 
bank  depositors,  being  a  huge  cross 
section  of  the  American  public,  are 
as  sorely  afflicted  by  the  housing 
shortage  as  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
If  they  realized  that  they,  and  not  the 
board  of  directors,  were  the  real  own- 
ers of  these  institutions,  they  might 
insist  that  their  money  be  used  where 
they  need  it.  It  is  even  being  hinted 
that  legislative  steps  could  be  taken 
to  bring  this  about— to  compel  the 
investment  of  a  certain  portion  of  in- 
surance resources  in  new  housing. 

One  voice  of  warning  comes  from 
Frederick  H.  Allen,  member  of  a  pri- 
vate firm  of  housing  consultants  in 
New  York.  At  the  recent  American 
Life  Convention  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Al- 
len chided  the  insurance  companies 
with  their  lack,  in  most  cases,  of  "en- 
trepreneur spirit."  He  blamed  their 
retrenchment  in  the  housing  field  on 
the  possibility  that  "the  metamorpho- 
sis from  mortgage  officer  to  the  ag- 
gressive creator  of  housing  has  been 
too  great." 

But  certainly  the  problem  of  costs 
is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

Postwar  inflation  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  was  universally  expect- 
ed in  view  of  the  pent-up  demand 
during  long  years  of  inactivity.  How- 
ever, as  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  housing  field 
were  looking  forward  to  a  leveling 
off  of  construction  costs  at  about  a 


25  percent  increase  over  those  of  1939. 
Today,  building  costs  have  reached 
the  dizzying  heights  of  125  percent 
over  their  1939  level.  And  no  one 
can  predict  how  much  they  will  con- 
tinue to  climb. 

The  effect  that  this  can  have  on 
planning  a  housing  project  is  shown 
by  the  experience  *of  the  Equitable 
with  its  Clinton  Hill  apartments  in 
Brooklyn.  Here  three  groups  of 
buildings,  having  substantially  the 
same  accommodations,  but  built  at 
different  times  within  a  five-year  pe- 
riod, have  average  rentals  of  $15, 
$18,  and  $24  a  room.  The  variations 
reflect  the  differences  in  per  room 
construction  costs. 

Labor  unions,  contractors,  and  sup- 
pliers of  building  materials  have  all 
become  villains  in  the  eyes  of  many 
who  have  had  painful  experiences 
with  spiraling  costs.  But  the  real  cul- 
prit is  something  more  intangible 
than  a  person  or  organization.  It  is 
the  congenital  instability  of  the  con- 
struction industry. 


however,  life  insurance  companies 
have  been  ahead  of  speculative  build- 
ers in  their  proven  ability  to  produce 
moderate  rental  housing  that  is  pleas- 
ant to  live  in. 


B 


LMONG   THE   FEW   INSURANCE  EXECU- 

tives  who  believe  that  housing  invest- 
ment should  continue  at  this  time  is 
Otto  L.  Nelson,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Life,  in  charge  of  its 
housing  division.  He  suggests  that 
long  range  programs  involving  regu- 
lar yearly  equity  investments  in  con- 
struction on  the  part  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  savings  banks  might 
bring  contractors  and  construction 
workers  enough  assurance  of  con- 
tinued activity  to  allay  the  fears 
which  spiral  costs  up  to  prohibitive 
heights  and  put  the  skids  on  demand. 
With  such  a  program,  housing  invest- 
ments in  periods  of  high  costs  could 
be  offset  by  similar  investments  in  de- 
flationary times.  Trustees  of  huge 
reserves  of  public  funds,  being  inter- 
ested in  long  term  returns,  says  Mr. 
Nelson,  may  wish  to  spread  their  in- 
vestments to  achieve  such  a  balance. 

Mr.  Nelson  believes  that  insurance 
companies  can  use  their  resources  not 
only  to  increase  the  quantity  of  avail- 
able housing  but  also  to  improve  its 
quality.  Examples  in  both  directions 
are  provided  by  Fresh  Meadows,  the 
New  York  Life's  current  3,000  apart- 
ment project  now  under  construction 
in  Long  Island. 

In  its  short  career,  investment 
housing  has  produced  many  a  mis- 
take in  design  deplored  by  planning 
experts.  Comparatively  speaking, 


ACK.  IN  1924,  METROPOLITAN'S  LONG 
Island  City  Houses  were  unusual  not 
only  in  their  origin  but  were  out- 
standing for  the  beauty  of  the  interior 
parks  around  which  the  buildings  are 
grouped,  in  the  conveniently  equipped 
and  sunny  apartments  and  in  the 
combination  of  these  attractions  with 
rents  that  are  usually  found  only  in 
haggard,  if  not  actually  blighted 
neighborhoods.  The  rooms  are  small, 
even  cramped,  but  these  apartments, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  among 
the  earliest  architectural  experiments 
in  unified  garden  neighborhoods, 
with  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  space 
in  mind.  Unusual,  too,  was  the  fact 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  land  is 
covered  by  buildings,  in  contrast  to 
the  70  percent  allowed  by  city  regu- 
lations and  the  90  to  100  percent 
of  many  of  New  York's  "old  law" 
tenements. 

In  their  recent  developments,  insu.- 
ance  companies  have  continued  to 
avoid  the  "gridiron"  patterns  of  rows 
of  houses  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  old- 
fashioned  speculative  builders.  How- 
ever, one  of  their  greatest  mistakes, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  comfort, 
has  been  made  in  high  land  cost 
areas,  such  as  the  center  of  New 
York  City,  where  they  have  tended  to 
compensate  for  the  low  percentage  of 
land  coverage — usually  about  25  per- 
cent— by  building  into  the  air.  For 
instance,  the  twenty  -  five  blocks  of 
the  Metropolitan's  Stuyvesant  Town 
and  Peter  Cooper  Village,  contiguous 
developments  in  Manhattan,  when 
plans  are  completed  will  have  a  popu- 
lation density  of  about  400  per- 
sons per  acre.  Even  now  the  whole 
area,  with  its  network  of  walks, 
grassy  plots  and  playgrounds,  has  an 
atmosphere  somewhat  akin  to  a  bee- 
hive. 

At  the  periphery  of  cities,  insur- 
ance companies  have,  for  the  me 
part,  leaned  toward  low  buildings  col- 
lected around  parks  and  formine 
unified  garden  neighborhoods.  Land 
coverage  sometimes  runs  as  low  as  10 
percent. 

As  examples  of  this,  in  Parkfairfax, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Parkalabrea.  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Parkmcrced  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Metropolitan's  archi- 
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tects  have  abandoned  sky-scraping 
towers  for  two-story  Colonial  build- 
ings grouped  attractively  in  spacious 
wooded  landscapes. 

Among  the  most  imaginatively  de- 
signed of  the  extremely  large  develop- 
ments is  New  York  Life's  Fresh 
Meadows.  There  a  variety  of  heights 
—  including  duplexes,  thirteen-story 
sky-scrapers,  and  three-story  units  — 
avoids  the  monotony  that  usually 
hangs  over  unified  developments  of 
tremendous  size.  When  completed 
almost  every  apartment  will  have  at 
least  two,  and  some  will  have  three, 
exposures,  looking  out  on  a  network 
of  parks  and  playgrounds.  In  the 
landscape,  too,  monotony  is  being 
avoided  by  preserving  the  natural 
contours  of  the  land  and  as  many 
of  its  old  trees  as  possible,  including 
a  natural  grove  and  a  patch  of  thick 
woodland. 


WORD  ABOUT  SIZE.    FOR  SHEER  IM- 

mensity  Metropolitan's  Parkchester 
in  New  York's  Bronx  takes  the  all- 
time  prize.  Here  in  this  privately- 
owned  city  within  a  city  —  a  maze  of 
brick  towers,  winding  streets,  ce- 
mented playgrounds  and  neat  parks 
—  live  40,000  persons,  enough  to  re- 
populate  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or 
Lynchburg,  Va.  Completed  in  1941, 
the  project  has  12,272  dwelling  units 
and  200  stores,  including  pharmacies, 
groceries,  haberdasheries,  restaurants, 
shoe  stores,  a  department  store,  a 
movie,  and  dozens  of  specialized 
shops. 

A  taxi-driver  has  told  of  taking  a 
man  to  Parkchester  and  driving 
around  the  171  angularly  arranged 
building  units  for  forty-five  minutes 
while  he  tried  to  identify  his  home. 
Finally  the  driver  stopped  and  told 
his  fare  he'd  better  get  out  and  walk 
around,  it  was  getting  too  expensive. 
"I  felt  sorry  for  him,"  was  the  cabby's 
explanation.  "He  wasn't  even  drunk!" 

This  story  would  indicate  that  big- 
ness in  a  housing  development  is  not 
all  virtue.  However,  it  does  provide 
neighborhood  protection,  in  the  sense 
that  blight  cannot  invade  from  sur- 
rounding areas.  It  also  makes  for 
efficiency  in  operation,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But  anything  bigger  than 
Parkchester,  say  representatives  of  the 
Metropolitan,  would  be  too  unwieldy 
for  one  management  to  handle. 

On  the  debit  side  of  bigness  lie 
other  dangers.  Unless  special  facili- 
ties are  provided  within  the  develop- 


Trees   left  from  golf  club  days  bring  shade  and  beauty  to   a  section  of 
Fresh  Meadows,  built  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Queens 


ment,  the  inhabitants  are  apt  to  feel 
cut  off  from  the  community  activities 
that  normally  go  on  in  churches, 
schools,  and  other  meeting  places. 
Parkchester,  for  instance,  with  40,000 
inhabitants,  provides  no  meeting  place 
within  its  buildings  other  than  a  few 
rooms  over  a  restaurant  managed  by 
a  concessionaire.  Scout  troops,  hobby 
clubs,  political  units  or  any  other 
groups  that  are  apt  to  spring  up  in 
a  normal  community  must  go  else- 
where for  their  activities. 

The  complete  ownership  of  a  com- 
munity of  this  size  by  one  private  or- 
ganization gives  pause  to  the  thought- 
ful. Tenants  testify  as  to  the  Metro- 
politan's excellent  maintenance  service 
of  apartments,  parks  and  playgrounds. 
This  is  fortunate,  for  they  have  no 
voice  in  managing  for  themselves. 
Tenant  committees  have  been  discour- 
aged, and  the  management  reserves 
the  right — always  necessary  to  good 
management — to  make  what  regula- 
tions are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  whole.  But  this  extends  out  into 
the  streets.  Even  during  the  recent 


political  campaign,  it  was  forbidden 
to  pass  out  pamphlets  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  privately  owned  city. 

The  term  "unified  neighborhood," 
so  popular  with  planners,  here  applies 
only  to  physical  appearance.  With 
none  of  the  facilities  or  stimulation  of 
a  normal  neighborhood,  a  home  in 
Parkchester,  while  comfortable,  be- 
comes just  another  apartment  in  a 
vast  maze  within  the  greater  vastness 
of  New  York  City. 


IN     ADDITION     TO     SUCH     DISADVANTAGES 

of  their  own,  the  tenants  of  Stuyves- 
ant  Town  and  the  adjoining  Peter 
Cooper  Village  have  an  even  more 
serious  problem.  This  derives  from 
the  fact  that  a  public  school  and  a 
parochial  school  torn  down  with  the 
old  Gas  House  slums  to  make  way 
for  the  modern  "villages,"  have  not 
been  replaced.  Though  so  far  these 
projects  are  only  partly  inhabited, 
neighborhood  schools  are  already 
overcrowded.  Most  of  the  children 
in  the  projects  are  still  tots,  being  the 
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offspring  of  veterans  and  their  wives. 
But  in  two  or  three  years  the  ma- 
jority will  be  of  school  age. 

Since  30,000  people  will  soon  be  liv- 
ing where  11,000  lived  in  the  old  Gas 
House  District  days,  the  need  for  a 
new  school  is  obvious.  This  the  city 
plans  to  build  nearby.  However, 
since  the  company  has  refused  to  al- 
low it  to  be  located  centrally  within 
the  project,  many  of  the  children  will 
have  considerable  distance  to  go  and 
all  will  have  to  cross  main  arteries  of 
city  traffic. 

In  this  connection,  too,  Fresh  Mead- 
ows can  be  held  up  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample. Here  the  city  has  constructed 
a  modern  school  on  six  acres  donated 
by  the  insurance  company.  And 
here  too,  community  life  will  be  en- 
couraged by  the  availability  of  eight 
meeting  rooms  within  the  develop- 
ment. A  supervised  nursery  school, 
several  laundries  equipped  with  auto- 
matic washing  machines,  a  commu- 
nity house,  and  three  shopping  cen- 
ters indicate  that  the  planners  were 
thinking  of  the  lives  of  their  tenants 
as  well  as  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
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CRITICS    OF    PLANNING    IN    INSURANCE 

company  projects  usually  hasten  to 
express  recognition  of  the  companies' 
achievements  in  providing  comfort- 
able living  accommodations  at  rent- 
als generally  well  under  those  in  other 
housing  of  like  standard.  Parkchester, 
with  all  its  faults,  asks  an  average 
rent  of  only  $16  a  room  per  month. 

Their  interest  in  long-term  invest- 
ment, rather  than  in  quick,  spectac- 
ular profits  has  been  one  reason  why 
life  insurance  companies  have  been 
able  to  offer  good  housing  at  such 
rents.  With  great  assets  on  hand, 
they  do  not  have  the  expense  of  fi- 
nancing in  which  speculative  builders 
arc  necessarily  involved. 

Today  the  availability  of  govern- 
ment insurance  of  first  mortgages 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration makes  it  possible  for 
builders  of  non-luxury  housing  to  get 
90  percent  loans,  thus  largely  elim- 
inating the  necessity  for  high  interest 
junior  mortgages.  However,  even 
with  FHA  in  the  picture,  speculators' 
rents  must  cover  interest  plus  profits, 
as  well  as  amortization,  depreciation, 
and  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  housing  built  directly  by  financial 
institutions,  no  loans  are  involved,  so 


that  profit  and  interest  are  one. 

Housing  experts  estimate  that  the 
difference  of  one  percent  in  interest 
charge  now  means  the  difference  of 
$2  per  room  per  month  in  rent.  Thus 
the  financial  scaffolding  that  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  his  home 
has  a  continuing  impact  on  the  ten- 
ant's pocketbook. 

Where  partial  tax  exemption  and 
the  use  of  the  city's  power  of  eminent 
domain  are  involved,  non-speculative 
housers  have  a  decided  advantage. 
Housing  experts  estimate  that  such 
tax  exemption  when  passed  on  to  the 
tenant  saves  him  an  average  of  $4 
per  room  per  month  on  his  rent. 
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HE    PRACTICE    OF    OFFERING    SPECIAL 

government  considerations  to  lure 
housing  corporations  to  build  dates 
back  to  the  shortage  after  World  War 
I.  Because  Metropolitan's  Long  Island 
City  Houses  had  the  advantage  of 
partial  tax  exemption  for  ten  years, 
the  company  could  charge  low  rents 
and  still  make  a  good  return.  Rents 
for  these  Houses  were  set  at  an  aver- 
age of  $9  a  room  per  month.  Though 
tax  exemption  no  longer  applies,  the 
original  investment  has  been  amor- 
tized to  a  point  where  low  rents  still 
pay  off. 

A  new  wrinkle  to  encourage  hous- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  early  thir- 
ties when  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  initiated  two  projects  in 
Newark,  N.  J.— the  first  slum  clear- 
ance program  to  be  undertaken  any- 
where by  a  life  insurance  society. 
Under  special  permissive  legislation, 
the  city  used  its  condemnation  powers 
to  assemble  the  necessary  land  and 
sell  it  to  the  company — at  a  consider- 
able saving  over  what  the  company 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  it  could 
have  procured  the  land  at  all  in  the 
open  market.  As  a  result  some  of  the 
most  dilapidated  houses  in  Newark's 
slums  were  demolished  to  make  way 
for  two  groups  of  model  homes — the 
Douglass  -  Harrison  Apartments  for 
Negroes  and  the  Chellis  Austin 
Apartments  for  whites.  Their  rents 
hit  an  average  of  slightly  more  than 
$9  and  $12  per  month  respectively. 
For  years  the  original  rentals — only 
slightly  increased  during  the  past 
year  —  provided  families  of  low  in- 
come with  comfortable  homes. 

Both  Stuyvesant  Town  and  River- 
ton,  the  Metropolitan's  current  slum 
clearance  projects  in  New  York  were 
built  under  a  "come-on"  law  passed 


by  the  New  York  State  legislature  in 
1943.  Known  as  the  Redevelop- 
ment Companies  Law,  this  measure 
empowers  cities  to  assemble  land  in 
blighted  areas  for  housing  corpora- 
tions and  to  grant  twenty-five  years 
tax  exemption  on  new  housing  built 
on  the  land  after  the  slums  have  been 
cleared. 


IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  EIGHTEEN  BLOCKS 

of  Stuyvesant  Town,  to  hold  thirty- 
five  modern  twelve  and  thirteen  story 
fire-proof,  elevator  buildings,  will  be 
taxed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  basis  of  an  assessment  made  when 
the  area  was  covered  with  cold-water 
flats  and  gas  tanks.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  land  was  assembled  by 
the  city  has  kept  the  company's  cost 
of  acquiring  the  site  at  a  minimum. 
Consequently,  rents  at  Stuyvesant 
Town  can  average  $17  a  room  per 
month — and  are  fixed  at  this  average 
by  agreement  with  the  city- — while  in 
the  adjoining  Peter  Cooper  Village, 
built  without  tax  exemption  or  city 
land  assembly,  rents  average  $30. 
"Their  rooms  may  be  somewhat  big- 
ger, but  they  don't  have  that  much 
more  than  we  have,"  said  a  Stuy- 
vesant Town  tenant  recently  of  her 
neighbors'  rents. 

This  gift  of  the  city,  which  will 
amount  over  the  years  to  some  $50,- 
000,000  in  uncollected  taxes  for  Stuy- 
vesant Town  alone,  is  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  housers  and  housing 
theorists.  On  the  one  hand,  stand 
those  who  maintain  that  the  city  is 
not  actually  losing  money  by  the  ex- 
emption for,  they  say,  if  Stuyvesant 
Town  had  not  been  built  the  old  as- 
sessment would  remain  the  basis  of 
taxation.  Moreover,  they  add,  the  old 
neighborhood  had  a  large  proportion 
of  tax  delinquencies  which  were  un- 
collected. 

On  the  other  hand,  stand  those 
persons  who  argue  that  if  government 
subsidies  are  to  be  given  to  profit- 
making  organizations,  they  should  be 
granted  directly — perhaps  in  the  form 
of  land — so  that  the  taxpayers  will 
realize  what  is  involved.  The  object- 
ors to  tax-exemption  also  point  out 
that  no  one  can  predict  what  will 
occur  in  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
nor  what  taxable  improvements 
might  have  been  made  on  the  site 
without  city  bait.  To  this,  the  re- 
joinder is:  "But  good  housing  is 
needed  now." 

(Continued  on  page  487) 
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£\FOOTNOTE  ON  HOUSING  PROJECTS— extracted  from 
the  address  "The  Goals  of  Planning,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Mumford 
before  the  National  Planning  Conference  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  New  York  City,  October  11. 


"Mere  Survival  Is  Not  a  Goal" 


LEWIS  MUMFORD 


WHAT  DO  WE  NEED  IN  THE  WAY  OF  CITY  DEVELOPMENT 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  human  growth  at  every 
stage,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

I'd  begin  by  asking  what  we  need  for  the  family;  what 
we  need  for  the  mother  and  child?  How  much  of  our 
planning  has  been  considered  in  terms  of  how  to  make  a 
mother's  life  happy  in  the  bringing  up  of  children?  Do  the 
great  housing  developments,  with  their  thirteen  stories  of 
brick-and-glass,  make  any  sense  in  terms  of  a  child's  en- 
vironment— of  the  need  of  a  child  for  a  friendly,  interest- 
ing, protective  world,  a  world  built  to  the  child's  measure — a 
world  that  he  can  understand  in  his  relationship  with  his 
mother,  with  his  little  playmates? 

There  is  more  of  what  the  child  requires  in  the  unplanned 
open  country  than  in  the  most  expensive  and  fancy  urban 
environment,  even  including  the  asphalted  playgrounds,  be- 
cause an  asphalt  playground  is,  by  itself,  hostile  to  a  child's 
needs.  He  needs  earth  to  feel;  he  needs  stones  to  build  with 
and  throw  around.  In  the  interests  of  order  and  unbroken 
windows,  we  remove  such  things,  as  far  as  possible  fiom  his 
environment.  The  environment  we  create  for  him  and  for 
his  mother  is  essentially  hostile  to  domestic  interests.  Any- 

»  thing  representing  the  human  needs  of  the  family  in  the 
neighborhood  is  very  far  to  seek  except  in  unplanned  dis- 
tricts. 

(What  shall  we  do  for  the  adolescent?  The  adolescent 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  neighborhood;  he  makes  friend- 
ships and  reaches  out  beyond  it,  friendships  in  school  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  He  begins  to  have  a  social  life, 
begins  the  process  of  courtship  which  will  end  up,  finally, 
in  marriage.  What  does  our  planning  look  like  in  terms 
of  the  adolescent? 

He  needs  three  things  critically  at  that  stage  with  the 
strong  awakening  of  the  erotic  impulse.  He  has  a  great 
need  for  beauty.  He  has  a  kind  of  need  for  order  in  the 
environment,  to  temper  some  of  his  hot  instinctive  drives 
and  to  give  him  a  goal  beyond  them.  He  also  needs  oppor- 
tunities for  courtship,  and  when  I  see  magnificent  open 
plains,  great  sweeping  parkways,  windy  esplanades,  I  ask 
myself,  Where  is  the  courting  in  this  community  to  be  done? 
Will  it  have  to  be  done  in  some  little  road-house  off  in 
the  corner  of  nowhere,  beyond  the  suburbs,  or  will  it  be 
possible  for  lovers  to  walk  arm  in  arm  and  see  each  other  in 
privacy  in  this  planned  arrangement?  How  many  hiding 
places  have  you  given  to  lovers,  in  the  course  of  a  planning 
world,  during  the  last  thirty  years? 

I  go  on  from  adolescence  to  maturity.  It  is  a  shame  that 
we  create  factory  districts  without  places  where  the 
workers  could  indulge  in  recreational  diversions  and 
social  gatherings.  If  we  are  going  to  provide  for  the  needs 


of  the  whole  man,  all  the  obligations  that  the  worker  has 
in  the  way  of  political  life,  toward  his  own  union  and 
organization  of  the  plant,  should  take  place  convenient  to 
the  place  where  he  works.  When  we  plan  for  the  whole 
human  being,  we  must  not  segregate  work  completely  from 
our  residential  districts.  And  similarly,  when  we  think 
of  the  whole  human  life,  we  must  introduce  into  the 
industrial  district  a  certain  number  of  domestic  elements. 
We  must  have  schools  and  museums  close  to  the  industrial 
workers,  so  that  a  long  journey  at  the  end  of  the  day  will 
not  be  required  for  their  use. 

The  city  of  the  mature  person  is  a  very  wide  place.  If 
we  plan  it  correctly,  it  will  be  a  true  sample  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  the  utmost  variety  of  human  beings  living 
side  by  side,  cooperating  with  each  other,  coming  into  con- 
flict with  each  other,  but  actually  having  an  effect  on  each 
other  all  the  time.  That  is  what  good  planning  will  produce. 
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'  UR  PRESENT  TYPE  OF   PLANNING  IS   ESSENTIALLY  A  ONESIDED 

materialist  type.  We  need  a  different  type  which  considers  the 
interrelation  of  men  and  women  as  being  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  in  their  growth.  If  we  are  to  produce  an 
orderly  world,  if  we  are  to  produce  the  type  of  government 
capable  of  setting  the  world  in  order,  we  must  produce  an 
urban  environment  which  will  foster  the  functions  which 
depend  upon  social  cooperation  at  every  stage  in  the  human 
being's  development. 

And  now  I  come  to  old  age — one  of  the  spots  that  has 
been  most  completely  neglected  by  planning.  As  a  result 
of  our  advances  in  health  we  now  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  old  people  than  ever  before.  And  for  them  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  life  so  impoverished,  so  destitute,  that  it's 
a  strange  thing  that  they  have  the  tenacity  to  hold  on. 

We  must  restore  in  the  community  the  active  relationship 
of  the  old  with  the  young,  which  is  now  excluded  from  the 
home.  We  should  plan  our  homes  for  the  aged  not  in  great 
institutions  but  in  small  communities.  We  should  place  them 
not  by  themselves,  segregated  among  the  dying,  but  among 
the  young,  among  the  active,  among  the  vital.  We  should 
have  old  people  in  every  housing  development,  well-housed, 
well-looked-after,  either  independently  or  in  units  which  are 
run  for  their  benefit.  Such  planning  would  restore  their 
usefulness — the  old  make  excellent  "baby-sitters,"  for  example 
— and  therewith  restore  their  sense  of  self-respect  and  pur- 
posefulness. 

To  plan  for  mere  physical  survival  is  not  enough.  For 
survival  is  defeat  unless  there  is  life  and  growth,  and  life 
and  growth  demand  that  we  shall  begin  with  the  human 
being  first. 
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The  Price  Crisis 

High  living  costs  and  inflation  remain  to  plague  the  next  administration; 
a  program  for  climbing  down  is  here  presented,  but  doing  it  takes  courage. 


JACOB  LOFT 


PRICES  AND  OUR  FEARS  ELECTED  THE 
80th  Congress  two  years  ago, 
and  high  prices  were  a  major  issue  in 
the  presidential  campaign.  Arm-wav- 
ing and  finger-pointing  on  the  price 
issue  by  Mr.  Truman  were  artfully 
dodged  by  Mr.  Dewey.  But  the  is- 
sue remains  to  plague  and  bedevil 
the  President  even  as  the  brazen 
jumble  of  eager  promises  fades  down 
the  corridors  of  yesterday. 

President  Truman  blamed  the  high 
cost  of  living  on  the  80th  Congress 
and  charged,  in  Bryanesque  phrases, 
that  "big-business  Republicans  have 
begun  to  nail  the  American  consumer 
to  the  wall  with  spikes  of  greed."  He 
assured  us  that  the  Democrats  con- 
sistently take  "the  course  that  leads 
to  prosperity." 

The  promise  of  promises,  the  one 
next  in  order  to  the  world's  uneasy 
yearning  for  peace,  was  uttered  by 
Mr.  Dewey  at  Salt  Lake  City  during 
the  campaign.  "We  shall  see  to  it  that 
depression  and  mass  unemployment 
will  never  return  to  blight  our  land." 
The  promises  made  to  catch  votes 
now  perch  above  the  White  House 
door,  to  confront  our  Executive. 
What  about  them?  Or,  as  the  board 
chairman  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  inquired  during 
the  campaign— "How  to  get  down  off 
our  high  price  shelf  without  breaking 
a  leg?"  It  will  be  the  neatest  of 
tricks. 

How  high  is  up?  The  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  their  allies  have  taken  us 
to  coin's  school.    The  lessons  are  bit- 
ter. Hamburger— that  ubiquitous,  fat- 
laden  substitute  for  hon- 
est meat — averages  more 
than    60    cents    at    retail 
throughout   the    nation. 
The  February  1943  price 
was  about  half  that  sum. 
(Federal    Bureau   of  La- 
bor   Statistics    apparently 
saw  no  reason  to  sample 
the   price   of   hamburger 
prior  to  the  war  and  the 


housewives'  first  travail  at  the  meat 
counter.) 

The  price  of  white  bread  averages 
14  cents  across  the  nation,  as  low  as 
9  cents  and  as  high  as  18  cents  in 
some  cities.  But  this  wax-wrapped, 
pasty  symbol  of  the  staff  of  life  has 
risen  75  percent  in  price  since  August 
1939. 

And  the  butter  we  would  like  to 
spread  so  thickly  on  each  pale  slice 
exceeded  90  cents  a  pound  during  the 
past  summer,  three  times  as  high  as 
the  price  charged  in  August  1939, 
though  in  October  it  showed  a  drop 
of  as  much  as  20  cents  a  pound  in 
many  places. 

Take  coffee  and  sugar.  Today  cof- 
fee averages  higher  than  50  cents  a 
pound,  more  than  double  the  August 
1939  price.  Sugar?  It  sells  for  over 
9  cents  a  pound,  almost  80  percent 
higher  than  in  August  1939. 

The  1939  food  bill  looks  fantasti- 
cally low  to  eyes  dazzled  by  current 
prices.  Here  is  a  list  of  New  York 
City  food  prices  for  1939.  Tell  it  over, 
sadly,  nostalgically,  as  I  have  done: 

Butter,    1    Ib.  33  cents 

Milk,    1    qt.  15 

Bread   (the  old   18  oz.  loaf)  10 
Eggs  (large,  white,  Grade  A), 

1  doz.  40 
Pork  chops,   1  Ib. 

Porterhouse  steak,    1    Ib.  45 

Fowl,   per   Ib.    (31/2-lb.   bird)  29 

Potatoes,    1    Ib.  2 

Lettuce,  48-size  head  9 

Coffee,   1   Ib.  21 

In  sum,  our  bill  for  these  ten  major 
food  items  would  have  been  $2.36. 
By  the  beginning  of  this  year.  New 


— By  an  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Brooklyn 
College,  who  doubles  as  lecturer  in  graduate  economics 
at  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Loft  also  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  written  "The  Printing 
Trades"  and  numerous  articles  on  labor  problems,  and 
served  variously  during  the  war  with  the  Regional  War 
Labor  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Yorkers  were  paying  $5.18,  more  than 
twice  as  much  for  the  same  market 
basket. 

E  WHO   ORDINARILY   SHRINK    FROM 

the  dull  mysteries  of  numbers  and 
averages,  gaze  in  fascination  as  the 
price  statistics  climb  the  steep  walls 
of  the  economists'  graphs.  In  terms 
of  the  prices  prevailing  in  1935-39,  the 
mid-1948  index  of  retail  prices  for 
goods  and  services  bought  by  moder- 
ate income  families  in  large  cities 
stood  at  171.7.  In  short,  retail  prices 
as  most  of  us  know  them  have  risen 
about  75  per  cent  since  August  1939. 
Over  the  same  period  (August  1939 
to  June  1948)  wholesale  prices  have 
more  than  doubled.  Wholesale  mar- 
kets have  responded  thus  to  the  press 
of  enterprisers  seeking  to  rush  goods 
to  booming  consumer  markets.  The 
businessmen  in  optimistic  mood  have 
bid  up  the  cost  of  their  supplies  and 
factory  services,  in  expectation  of 
easy  sales  at  favorable  prices. 

In  a  day  when  businessmen  set 
their  prices  almost  wholly  in  terms 
of  costs,  real  or  padded,  this  dispar- 
ity in  the  rise  of  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
who  have  forgotten  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  buyers'  markets.  The  lack  of 
proportion  in  the  rise  of  retail  and 
wholesale  prices,  while  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, spells  trouble  for  many  a  pro- 
ducer. And  economic  trouble  has 
the  unhappy  faculty  of  multiplying. 

Another  kernel  of  potential  distress 
in  our  markets  involves  the  uneven 
rates  at  which  retail 
prices  have  risen.  While 
as  we  have  seen,  retail 
prices  in  general  have 
gone  up  approximately 
75  percent  since  August 
1939,  food  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  in 
the  same  period.  Cloth- 
ing prices  have  gone  up 
about  96  percent,  house- 
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furnishings  about  94  percent,  rents 
about  12  percent.  Average  gas  and 
electric  rates  have  dropped  by  about 
5  percent,  but  ice  and  fuel  (including 
basic  coal  and  oil)  have  risen  by  more 
than  70  percent. 

The  disparities  in  wholesale  price 
movements  are  even  greater.  This 
is  a  higgledy-piggledy  picture  that  re- 
flects many  differences  in  economic 
and  political  factors  in  various  mar- 
kets. What  concerns  us  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  grand  entrepreneurial 
battle  that  is  developing  as  different 
industrial  groups  struggle  with  one 
another  over  the  consumer's  dollar. 
The  disparity  in  price  rises,  no  less 
than  the  brute  fact  of  price  increases, 
serves  to  intensify  our  inflationary 
stresses  and  strains.  Who  can  tell 
precisely  which  market  will  be  de- 
serted first  by  consumers  bled  white? 
Who  can  tell  exactly  how  the  news 
of  trouble  somewhere  will  influence 
the  decisions  of  businessmen  every- 
where ? 

It  is  well  to  remember,  if  reminder 
is  necessary  after  the  campaign,  that 
we  have  never  restrained  ourselves 
from  playing  politics  with  prices.  The 
termination  of  OPA  controls  in  1946 
has  left  a  sad  mark  upon  our  price 
structure.  It  is  useless  at  this  date  to 
discuss  the  advantages  we  might  have 
derived  from  bringing  that  program 
of  price  controls  to  a  gradual  end  in 
some  later,  more  seasonable  day.  OPA 
was  ended,  willy-nilly.  Many  of  us 
can  recall,  however,  the  reckless  as- 
surance of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  July  1946  that 
"if  OPA  is  permanently  discontinued, 
the  production  of  goods  -will  mount 
rapidly  and,  through  free  competi- 
tion, prices  will  quickly  adjust  them- 
selves to  levels  that  consumers  are 
willing  to  pay." 

Of  course  it  could  be  argued  that 
since  goods  are  obviously  moving  in 
trade,  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
current  prices.  But  that  argument  is 
specious.  We  know  better.  We  know 
that  the  consumer's  ability  to  buy, 
eager  as  he  may  be,  is  being  pain- 
fully contracted  by  recent  movements 
of  prices  and  wages. 


J 


USE    1946    IS    A    GOOD    POINT    OF    DE- 

parture  to  keep  in  mind.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  OPA  had  given  up  the 
ghost  then.  The  level  of  workers' 
real  earnings  had  dropped  since  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  previous  year. 
The  stoppage  of  war  production  and 


the  transfer  of  workers  to  peacetime 
production  involved  appreciable  losses 
in  pay,  largely  due  to  down-grading 
and  reduced  overtime. 

In  the  winter  of  1945-46  the  unions 
achieved  their  first  postwar  round  of 
wage  increases.  But  this  adjustment, 
added  to  the  reopening  of  peacetime 


This  market  basket  in  July  1948 
spilled  out  of  an  index  of  retail 
food  prices  of  a  record  216.8, 
taking  the  1935-39  base  as  100. 


production,  failed  to  raise  average 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
to  the  level  reached  during  the  war. 
Those  weekly  earnings  did  begin  to 
climb  upward  again  in  1946,  hut  it 
was  not  long  before  the  removal  of 
OPA  controls  allowed  consumer 
prices  to  rise  at  a  greater  rate. 

Between  1939  and  June  1946,  the 
cost  of  living  had  risen  by  one  third. 
Truly,  that  was  a  modest  change  in 
the  course  of  a  herculean  war  effort. 
Weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
rose  to  $43.31,  an  increase  of  about 
80  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Since  wages  had  outstripped  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  the  real 
value  of  workers'  income  had  risen. 
In  the  brief  two  years  since  June  1946, 
the  cost  of  living  has  bounded  up- 
ward by  close  to  30  percent.  By  mid- 
1948,  weekly  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing reached  $52.95,  an  increase  of 
about  23  percent  during  the  preced- 
ing two  years.  In  short,  the  postwar 
inflationary  rise  in  prices  has  cut 
sharply  into  the  real  income  of  work- 
ers. A  continuation  of  the  lag  in 
workers'  income  behind  the  boom- 
ing price  level  can  pinch  our  vaunted 
mass  markets  to  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion. 

But,  you  say,  this  is  the  inflationary 
picture  in  its  broad  aspects.  What  in 
fact  does  it  cost  a  worker's  family  to 
live  these  days?  Consider  a  family  of 
four:  the  husband,  aged  38,  engaged 
in  moderately  heavy  work;  the  wife, 
aged  36,  a  homemaker  who  "does  all 
her  own  work";  and  two  children, 
a  boy  of  13  in  high  school,  and  a  girl 
of  8  in  grade  school.  They  are  the 


well-known  John  and  Jane  Doe's, 
representative  of  many  Americans. 
Consider  them  living  in  a  separate 
house  or  apartment,  with  no  other 
family  dependents. 

Locate  this  worker's  family  in  any 
one  of  34  large  cities.  Inquire  into 
the  cost  to  them  of  a  living  level  that 
may  be  described  as  "the  minimum 
necessary  to  provide  family  health, 
worker  efficiency,  nurture  of  children, 
and  social  participation  by  all  mem- 
bers-of  the  family."  This  is  not  an 
"ideal"  budget  or  one  based  on  what 
a  family  should  have.  Neither  is  it 
a  budget  that  would  provide  mere 
physical  or  emergency  subsistence.  It 
is  an  attempt  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  represent  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  current  period. 

A  few  specific  examples  of  the  items 
and  quantities  allowed  will  illustrate 
the  modest  level  of  this  family's  bud- 
get. For  the  four,  nine  pounds  of 
low-cost  meat  cuts  are  provided  a 
week,  or  a  little  over  two  pounds  a 
person.  This  is  about  two  thirds  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in 
the  United  States  in  1946.  The  cloth- 
ing allowance  for  the  husband  pro- 
vides for  a  new  overcoat  once  every 
seven  years.  The  wife  is  given  two 
house  dresses  a  year,  but  her  coat 
must  last  four  years.  The  father  and 
daughter  have  their  teeth  cleaned 
only  one  year  out  of  three.  A  coin 
box  telephone  is  used  a  little  oftener 
than  once  every  three  days.  No  mar- 
gin in  income  exists  for  savings  other 
than  the  provision  of  $85  for  one  life 
insurance  policy.  The  house  or 
apartment  has  five  rooms,  including 
kitchen  and  bath,  with  modern 
plumbing,  heating,  and  lighting. 

IN  MiD-1947,  THIS  WORKER'S  FAMILY 
needed  as  much  as  $3,450  to  live  in 
Washington,  and  as  little  as  $3,000  to 
live  in  New  Orleans.  In  New  York 
City,  the  cost  of  equivalent  living 
was  $3,350  at  that  time.  In  the  twelve 
months  following  June  1947,  the  cost 
of  living  rose  by  8  percent  in  New 
York.  Thus,  this  worker's  family 
budget  now  involves  an  annual  in- 
come of  about  $3,600  in  New  York, 
or  close  to  $70  a  week. 

But  how  many  families  have  the 
wherewithal  to  live  at  this  level? 
Certainly,  most  workers  in  manufac- 
turing industries  (typically  urbanites) 
could  not  provide  their  families  with 
this  way  of  life,  unassisted.  They 
earned  $1.32  an  hour  in  June  of  this 
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year.  Assuming  in  liberal  fashion  a 
work  year  of  2,000  hours,  their  earn- 
ings would  average  about  $2,650,  far 
less  than  the  adjusted  budget  require- 
ments in  the  large  cities. 

This  material  level  of  living  was 
also  unattainable  for  the  bulk  of 
American  families  in  1947.  The  most 
recent  survey  of  consumer  finances 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
Board  of  Governors  shows  that  half 
of  all  American  families  received  less 
than  $2,500  in  1947.  In  contrast,  the 
1947  family  budget  figures  in  large 
cities  ranged,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
$3,000  upward.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  close  to  60  percent  of  all 
families  received  less  than  $3,000  in 
the  way  of  income  during  1947. 

Wages  and  family  income  have 
risen  in  recent  years,  and  by  appre- 
ciable amounts.  But  inflation  has 
tantalized  our  citizens  with  visions 
of  material  goals  that  flee  with  the 
horizon. 

We  fought  a  war  in  an  all-encom- 
passing fashion  that  has  wrenched 
the  entire  economy.  In  good  part,  the 
money  spent  to  prosecute  the  war  re- 
mains to  swell  the  channels  of  trade 
to  dangerously  high  value  levels. 


IN  A  POCKETBOOK  WAY,  WE  ALL  KNOW 

that  the  federal  government  taxed 
heavily  to  finance  the  war.  But  the 
federal  Treasury  also  borrowed  un- 
precedented sums  to  cover  our  mili- 
tary commitments.  The  federal  debt 
amounted  to  a  mere  $49  billion  at  the 
end  of  June  1941.  By  the  end  of 
1945  it  had  reached  the  astronomical 
level  of  $278  billion.  By  the  end  of 
last  June,  the  Treasury  had  succeeded 
in  retiring  some  of  that  debt,  but  it 
still  totals  some  $252  billion. 

Large  portions  of  this  debt  have 
been  held  by  the  banks.  In  the  case 
of  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  these  government  ob- 
ligations could  be  used  to  secure  loans 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The 
net  result  has  been  an  extensive 
monetization  of  the  government  debt, 
inflating  the  available  amount  of 
money  and  credit.  And  the  banks 
have  been  exceedingly  busy.  Demand 
deposits,  a  fairly  good  indication  of 
the  amount  of  credit  created  by  the 
commercial  banks  for  business  use, 
rose  from  $37  billion  to  $83  billion 
between  June  1941  and  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1948. 

In    addition    to    the    rise    in    bank 


credit,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  our 
exchange  medium,  money  in  circula- 
tion has  risen  more  than  threefold 
to  $28  billion  since  1939.  This  mone- 
tary congestion  spawns  easy  increases 
in  inventory  profits  and  prices  of  ul- 
timate sale.  In  the  year  preceding 
June  1948,  for  example,  physical  pro- 
duction in  manufacturing  rose  by  4 
percent,  but  the  wholesale  prices  at 
which  these  goods  sold  rose  by  13 
percent. 


D 


URING     THE     YEARS     THAT     HAVE 

elapsed  since  the  war's  end,  American 
consumers  have  gone  into  debt  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  period  in  our  his- 
tory. Between  the  end  of  1944  and 
mid-1948,  consumer  credit  has  more 
than  doubled,  reaching  $14  billion. 
About  one  out  of  every  four  custom- 
ers bought  on  the  installment  plan 
in  1947  as  compared  with  one  out  of 
every  seven  or  eight  in  1946.  But 
the  output  of  consumers'  durable 
goods  is  not  growing  apace.  With  a 
rise  of  85  percent  in  durable  goods  in 
1946  there  was  an  increase  of  65  per- 
cent in  installment  credit.  In  1947 
installment  credit  rose  55  percent  but 
durables  rose  by  but  one  third.  The 
increases  in  credit  have  outstripped 
the  expansion  in  output  of  goods. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  sudden  ac- 
celeration in  price  rises  after  June 
1946  is  more  than  a  coincidence.  The 
OPA  program  of  rationing  and  price 
controls  had  been  an  influential  fac- 
tor in  restraining  prices.  Its  prema- 
ture termination  in  mid-1946  created 
irreparable  damage  by  exposing  a 
price  structure  weakened  by  wartime 
stresses  to  buccaneering  of  the  worst 
sort.  Markets  in  which  supply  was 
temporarily  restricted  and  demand 
was  swollen  with  years  of  wartime 
denial  were  ripe  for  price  raiding. 
Why,  one  may  ask,  is  a  market  of 
this  sort  considered  morally  superior 
to  the  black  market  of  OPA  days? 

For  a  while,  in  February  of  this 
year,  the  inflationary  plateau  of  the 
commodity  markets  quaked.  Grain 
prices  broke  badly,  with  wheat  plum- 
meting 60  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  This 
movement  shook  the  confidence  of 
enterprisers  in  general.  However,  by 
March-April  the  changing  economic 
outlook  indicated  that  prices  would 
continue  to  rise.  During  the  harrow- 
ing days  when  the  issue  was  in  doubt, 
the  farmers'  courage  was  sustained 
by  the  assurance  of  parity-price  loans. 

This    assurance,    even    in    the    ab- 


sence of  actual  government  buying, 
is  an  important  psychological  spring- 
board in  the  farmers'  quest  for  the 
main  chance.  The  farm-price  support 
program  appears  to  be  a  permanent 
government  fixture,  since  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  outdo  one  an- 
other 111  professing  tenderness  for  the 
farmers  in  this  highly  practical  man- 
ner. The  present  formula  commits 
the  government  to  buy  such  basic 
commodities  as  cotton,  wheat,  and 
corn,  in  order  to  set  a  price  on  farm 
products  which  will  give  to  the 
farmer  the  same  amount  of  non-farm 
goods,  per  unit  of  his  product,  that 
his  crops  were  able  to  buy  for  him 
during  1910-14.  By  1950,  the  Aiken 
law  will  reduce  the  plumpness  of  the 
rural  cushion,  but,  for  the  present, 
parity-price  supports  continue. 


IT    IS    ARGUED,    OF   COURSE,   THAT    FARM- 

ers  are  now  getting  peak  prices  for 
their  meat  and  dairy  products,  with- 
out aid  of  price  supports.  Milk,  for 
example,  was  selling  for  $5.08  a 
hundred  pounds  in  September,  $1.53 
above  its  support  level.  Butterfat  was 
selling  at  75.6  cents  a  pound,  with 
support  at  56.5  cents.  But  cotton  at 
30.94  cents  a  pound  was  approaching 
the  support  price  of  28.79  cents.  And 
wheat  was  selling  for  $1.97  a  bushel, 
3  cents  below  the  price  at  which  the 
farmers,  if  they  chose,  could  sell  their 
crop  to  the  government,  or  take  a  loan 
against  the  wheat  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

For  the  most  part,  the  worldwide 
cry  for  bread,  rather  than  price  sup- 
port, seems  to  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  farmer's  good  for- 
tune. But  the  certainty  of  price  sup- 
port has  placed  the  farmer  in  a  very 
powerful  bargaining  position  in  his 
markets  of  sale.  His  is  the  psycho- 
logical advantage.  He  need  be  in 
no  great  haste  to  sell,  since  the  gov- 
ernment will  bail  him  out  at  favor- 
able price  levels  in  any  event.  The 
farmers  thus  have  achieved  the  sel- 
lers' dream.  And,  of  course,  the  pres- 
ent program  of  price  supports  will 
maintain  farm  prices  at  unduly  high 
levels  and  exclude  the  consumer  from 
much  direct  benefit  from  this  year's 
record  harvests. 

Since  the  money  is  jingling  briefly 
in  our  pockets,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
call the  recent  reduction  in  federal 
income  taxes.  In  terms  of  the  world 
situation  as  well  as  our  own  domestic 
economv,  this  was  a  reckless  bit  of 
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politics.  Insofar  as  added  purchas- 
ing power  was  poured  into  the  swol- 
len stream  of  money  in  circulation, 
prices  today  are  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

T 

J.    HERE     ARE     MANY     SPECIFIC     ALTER- 

natives  that  confront  the  new  admin- 
istration on  the  price  front.  There 
are,  however,  two  broad  choices  to  be 
made,  assuming  a  maintenance  of 
peace.  One  is  the  adoption  of  a 
hands-off  attitude  which,  in  the  face 
of  rising  prices  teetering  in  delicate 
imbalance  and  increasing  consumer 
grumbling,  would  amount  to  political 
folly.  Studied  negligence  courts  de- 
pression and  mass  unemployment 
which  will  be  attributed  inevitably  to 
the  inaction  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

The  other  choice  involves  the  se- 
lection and  prosecution  of  a  positive 
anti-inflationary  program. 

The  latter  choice  will  require  po- 
litical wisdom  and,  more,  the  courage 
to  withstand  the  cries  of  protest  from 
privileged  groups.  In  the  event  of  this 
choice,  Washington  will  swarm  with 
lobbyists,  registered  and  unregistered, 
to  ward  off  fatal  shocks  to  their  par- 
ticular interests.  An  antiflationary 
program  of  any  consequence  at  this 
late  date  is  bound  to  step  on  numer- 
ous toes — hard.  Let  us  examine  seven 
factors  in  such  a  program. 

1.  Our    political    commitments    to 
world  peace  must  be  fulfilled.    That 
means  a  full  continuation  of  the  ex- 
penditures  under  the   European  Re- 
covery   Program.    It    means    further 
that  we  must  continue  to  make  heavy 
expenditures    for    military    prepared- 
ness.   In    an    unsettled    world,    it    is 
doubly  necessary  for  us  to  measure  up 
to  our  responsibilities.  These  require- 
ments will  swell   the  federal  budget 
for  years  to  come.     During  the  past 
summer,   President   Truman   fixed   a 
ceiling  of  $15  billion   (I'/z  times  the 
total  federal  budget  of  1939)  on  de- 
fense spending  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.    Last  month,  the  budget  plan- 
ners in  the  defense  departments  de- 
cided after  efforts  at  restraint  that  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing world  tension,  to  remain  within 
the  presidential  limits. 

2.  It  is  none  the  less  imperatively 
necessary  to  retire  dramatic  propor- 
tions of  the  federal  debt.   This  debt 
has  heaped  fuel  upon  the  fires  of  in- 
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flation.  Therefore,  the  federal  income 
tax  reductions  that  went  into  effect 
last  May  should  be  rescinded.  Bitter 
as  the  prospect  may  be,  the  pre-May 
levels  of  taxation  should  be  raised 
and  we  should  cast  about  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  tax  revenue. 

The  federal  government's  "social" 
budget  should  not  be  sacrificed  un- 
duly to  the  monetary  necessity  of  a 
balanced  budget.  Social  security  taxes 
for  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance 
should  be  raised  immediately  to  the 
level  originally  scheduled  in  1939.  In 
other  words,  the  joint  wage  and  pay- 
roll taxes  of  2  percent  on  annual  earn- 
ings up  to  $3,000  should  be  raised  to 
5  percent.  Thest  taxes  are  not  levied 
progressively,  but  they  will  serve  for 
the  moment  to  put  additional  brakes 
upon  spending  and,  in  addition,  to 
place  old  age  insurance  in  a  sounder 
position,  in  view  of  hesitant  con- 


PURCHASING    POWER    of    your 
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gressional    commitments    concerning 
the  financing  of  social  security. 

The  direct  fashion  in  which  price 
levels  are  raised  by  the  current  levy 
of  more  than  $7  billion  in  federal  ex- 
cise taxes  constitutes  another  fiscal 
contribution  to  inflation.  On  social 
grounds  alone,  we  have  long  been 
delinquent  in  failing  to  supplant 
these  levies  with  other  taxes  that  place 
the  burden  of  running  government 
more  in  accordance  with  ability  to 
pay.  Our  current  bedevilment  with 
inflation  sharpens  the  necessity  for 
reducing  the  reliance  of  the  federal 
government  on  excise  taxes  and  the 
like.  Here  is  a  quest  in  which  the 
various  states  may  well  join.  In  New 
York  State  alone,  for  example,  $245 
million  or  about  one  third  of  the 
state's  tax  receipts  come  at  present 
from  excises  upon  consumption. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  empower  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  impose  steep  sec- 
ondary reserve  requirements  upon  its 
member  banl(s.  (Retirement  of  blocks 
of  the  national  debt  alone  may  have 
little  effect  upon  the  lending  activi- 
ties of  the  commercial  banks.)  This 
is  the  considered  recommendation  of 
Marriner  S.  Eccles  which  is  viewed 
with  horror  by  the  bankers.  But  the 
banks,  speaking  in  terms  of  results, 
have  done  little  to  curtail  the  expan- 
sion of  business  loans.  The  move- 
ment of  outstanding  loans  to  an  un- 
precedented $46  billion  at  the  start  of 
September  raises  the  serious  question 
of  what  15,000  banks  under  private 
control  have  done  in  feeding  infla- 
tion. In  short,  the  time  for  futile 
voluntary  programs  of  credit  reduc- 
tion is  past. 

We  are  told,  upon  eminent  bank- 
ing authority,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  care  in  the  potential  applica- 
tion of  anti-inflationary  controls.  It  is 
suavely  stated,  for  example,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  ought  not  to 
raise  reserve  requirements  for  fear 
of  drastic  monetary  deflation.  Inci- 
dentally, raising  legal  reserve  require- 
ments would  seriously  curtail  the 
lending  power  of  the  banks  and  con- 
stitute a  threat,  we  are  told,  to  their 
"good  earnings  from  sound  loans  and 
investments."  It  is  precisely  this  busi- 
ness-as-usual  attitude  in  the  face  of 
inflationary  threats  that  is  most  dis- 
turbing in  the  bankers'  position. 

Of  course,  the  banks  contrive  to 
identify  their  interests  with  those  of 
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the  public  welfare.  But  the  bankers 
want  to  be  left  alone  at  a  time  when 
that  is  most  dangerous,  as  the  move- 
ments in  outstanding  loans  so  clearly 
demonstrate.  They  have  the  effront- 
ery to  face  both  ways.  While  asking 
for  limitations  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  power  to  vary  reserve 
requirements  in  fulfillment  of  an  ob- 
vious responsibility  to  control  the 
creation  of  credit,  the  bankers  seek 
an  end  to  the  board's  pegging  opera- 
tions in  the  bond  markets.  In  the 
latter  connection,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  implemented  the  Treasury's  low 
interest  policy  by  buying  and  thus 
supporting  the  price  of  government 
bonds. 

The  bankers  are  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  Federal  Reserve  government 
bond  buying  results  in  expanded 
credit.  More,  such  open  market  pur- 
chases negate  increased  reserve  re- 
quirements. But  the  bankers  seek  the 
best  of  two  worlds:  they  would  ef- 
fectively hobble  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  limit  the  mak- 
ing of  profitable  loans  and,  by  remov- 
ing the  peg  from  the  government 
bond  market,  the  interest  return  upon 
the  national  debt  so  extensively  held 
by  the  banks  in  time  would  be 
allowed  to  rise. 

Proper  public  policy  calls  both  for 
the  imposition  of  steeper  reserve  re- 
quirements and  a  reversal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  of  open-market 
buying.  These  credit  controls,  along 
with  others,  should  be  imposed  with 
due  regard  for  the  risks  involved. 
At  this  stage,  calculated  risks  are  no 
longer  fit  subjects  for  contemplation. 
They  must  be  undertaken  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  restrictions  upon 
installment  credit  buying  were  re- 
cently restored. 

4.  We  should  reimpose  excess  prof- 
its taxes.  Corporate  profits,  incident- 
ally, were  running  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $20  billion  after  taxes  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  or  twice  the  war 
time  peak  and  four  times  the  1939 
rate.  What  is  currently  important  is 
the  way  in  which  profit  margins  so 
often  add  extra  leverage  to  price  in- 
creases. For  example,  a  pair  of  men's 
shoes  costing  $5  in  1939  sold  at  the 
end  of  1947  for  $10.58.  Costs  in- 
creased, indeed,  at  every  stage  in  the 
production  of  those  shoes.  But  profits 
increased  at  a  rate  2V?  times  that  of 
costs. 


The  proper  rate  of  return  upon 
business  net  worth,  in  the  light  of 
the  public  interest  at  the  moment,  is 
one  which  acts  as  an  effective  incent- 
ive to  produce  heavily.  When  profits 
fail  to  act  in  this  manner  and  tend, 
rather,  to  intensify  price  inflation,  the 
time  has  come  to  impose  limitations. 
The  lifting  of  the  excess  profits  taxes 
in  the  postwar  years  has  not  solved 
our  production  problem.  The  reim- 
position  of  these  taxes  will  assure,  in 
some  degree,  a  removal  of  leverage 
in  price  increases. 

5.  Collusion  of  the  sort  that  is  de- 
signed to  suspend  competitive  threats 
to  high  prices  at  the  consumer's  ex- 
pense,   must   be    vigorously    attached 
by  a  rejuvenated  Antitrust  Division 
in   the  Department  of  Justice.     The 
temptation   for   business   interests   to 
come  to  some  agreement  not  to  un- 
settle prices  grows  as  those  prices  rise 
to    uneasy    peaks.     Our    prohibitions 
of   trade    restraint   ought    to    be    ex- 
tended to  cover  deliberate  restrictions 
of  output  by  those  giant  corporations 
that  act  individually  as  bellwethers  in 
setting  prices.     It  was  an  ironic  re- 
flection upon  the  promised  effect  of 
increased  production  on  high  prices 
to  note  in  the  September  newspapers 
an    announcement   that   the   Interna- 
tional Shoe  Company,  one  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  in  its  field,  was  re- 
ducing its  output  of  men's  shoes  "be- 
cause   of    lower    production    require- 
ments." 

What  did  you  pay  for  your  last  pair 
of  shoes? 

6.  In    view   of   the   movement   of 
prices  before  and  after  OP  A,  as  we 
have  noted,  the  need  to  reinstate  pub- 
lic price  controls  is  abundantly  clear. 
Price   controls    should    extend    to   all 
scarce  industrial  commodities  as  well 
as  to  all  items  that  affect  the  consum- 
er's cost  of  living.     Provision  should 
be  made  at  the  outset  to  modify  and 
ultimately  to  lift  those  controls  when 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers    finds    supplies    in    different 
markets   sufficiently  high   to   make   a 
safe   transition   to   free   pricing.     Ra- 
tioning, allocation,  and  inventory  con- 
trol of  scarce  goods  must  be  coupled 
with  this  system  of  price  controls  to 
make  it  effective. 

The  treatment  of  the  farmer  should 
be  on  a  par  with  that  accorded  to 
other  producer  groups.  In  place  of 
minimum  price  guarantees  under  the 
parity-price  program,  the  formula 


should  be  recast  to  set  price  ceilings 
upon  farm  commodities.  At  the  very 
least,  the  effective  date  of  the  Aiken 
law  modifying  the  parity-price  pro- 
gram somewhat  in  the  consumer's 
favor  ought  to  be  advanced  from 
1950  to  1949. 

7.  In  return  for  this  Spartan  sub- 
jection of  the  community  to  a  tem- 
porary but  effective  system  of  price 
controls,  wage  controls  may  be  legit- 
imately imposed.  The  labor  unions 
have  more  to  lose  through  dizzy  in- 
flationary increases  and  subsequent 
depression  than  they  can  gain  cur- 
rently through  belated  wage  increases. 

The  record  of  Washington  controls 
makes  for  a  drab  recollection.  Few 
among  us  would  want  to  subject  the 
community  needlessly  to  economic 
controls,  with  recent  war  experience 
so  freshly  before  us.  More,  there  is 
danger  to  freedoms  of  all  sorts  in- 
volved in  the  reimposition  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  Facing  that,  never- 
theless, it  must  be  said  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  Washington  to 
act  now  in  order  to  forestall  greater 
damage.  Disrupted  markets  and 
curbed  consumption  will  finally  in- 
vite more  extreme  and  infinitely  more 
dangerous  emergency  measures.  The 
exercise  of  foresight  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  temporary  but  effective  con- 
trols now  may  enable  us  to  solve  the 
problem  of  inflation  with  safety.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  precipitate  re- 
turn of  our  markets  to  private  pro- 
ducer controls  has  increased  rather 
than  lessened  the  difficulties  of  transi- 
tion. 


It    IS    AN    EASY    PROPHECY    TO    SAY    THAT 

retribution  will  overtake  the  entire 
economy  if  inflation  continues  un- 
checked. There  are,  indeed,  great 
sacrifices  entailed  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  remedial  program  outlined 
here. 

But  though  the  remedy  is  harsh,  it 
is  the  one  best  designed  to  cure  our 
severe  case  of  price  elephantiasis. 
Anxiety  concerning  our  economic  fate 
has  long  since  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  country  as  a  whole  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  restrictions.  It  be- 
comes the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
new  administration  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilties  of  economic  as  well  as 
political  leadership.  We  and  the 
western  world  dearly  depend  upon 
the  wise  and  courageous  discharge  of 
these  responsibilities. 
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Hospitality  -With  Limits 

Why  responsibility  to  Europe's  homeless  is  still  an  important  piece  of 
unfinished  congressional  business  despite  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1 948. 


EARL  G.  HARRISON 


LATE  LAST  MONTH  813  PERSONS, 
torn  from  their  homes  by  the 
late  war  and  its  political  aftermath, 
embarked  on  a  U.  S.  Army  Trans- 
port in  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  en 
route  to  New  York.  Most  of  them 
were  of  Eastern  or  Middle  European 
origin — Poles,  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
Czechoslovaks,  Esthonians.  All  had 
been  living  for  the  past  three  years  in 
displaced  persons  camps  in  Germany, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  go  back  to 
their  homelands.  With  their  emigra- 
tion began  the  implementation  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  passed 
in  the  closing  session  of  Congress  last 
June.  If  the  act  is  administered 
without  a  hitch,  some  200,000  other 
persons,  of  the  approximate  million 
similarly  homeless  now  living  in  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy,  will  follow 
this  first  small  group  to  American 
shores  before  July  15,  1950. 

The  effect  on  the  140,000,000  popu- 
lation which  this  fraction  of  Europe's 
uprooted  will  join  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  an  imperceptible  ripple. 
Yet  the  fact  that  even  these  are  able 
to  come  at  all,  must  be  credited  to  the 
force  of  American  public  opinion  and 
a  responsive  Congress.  The  credit, 
however,  is  somewhat  diluted  by  the 
limitations  we  have  put  on  our  hos- 
pitality and  the  length  of  time  it  has 
taken  us  to  get  around  to  it  at  all. 

The  haste  of  a  closing  Congres- 
sional session  is  undoubtedly  much  to 
blame  for  the  final  form  of  the  DP 
Act — a  compromise  arrived  at  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  But  the  necessity 
seems  an  anomaly,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  pro- 
posed legislation  had 
been  in  the  hopper  for 
more  than  a  year. 

The  compromise  in- 
volved the  liberal,  House- 
sponsored  Fellows  bill 
and  the  restrictive,  Sen- 
ate-sponsored Wiley  bill. 
The  House  measure, 


for  haste 


passed  by  a  thundering  majority,  was 
the  result  of  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious inquiry  into  the  problem 
and  represented  an  honest  attempt  to 
reconcile  differences  of  opinion. 
Though  it  contained  a  questionable 
provision  "mortgaging"  future  quotas, 
on  the  whole  it  could  best  be  charac- 
terized by  the  term  "hospitable."  The 
Senate  measure,  on  the  other  hand, 
despite  vigorous  attempts  of  liberal 
Senators  to  amend  it,  was  notable  for 
its  patently  discriminatory  and  ad- 
ministratively unworkable  features. 


U 


'  NFORTUNATELY    FOR    EUROPE'S    DPs 

and  for  our  own  self-respect,  the 
emerging  legislation  combined  the 
worst  features  of  both  measures.  For 
out  of  a  hurried  session  of  the  con- 
ference committee  came  what  really 
was  the  Wiley  bill  with  the  "mort- 
gaging" feature  of  the  Fellows  bill 
thrown  in.  Efforts  backed  by  both 
President  Truman  and  Governor 
Dewey  to  remove  the  objectionable 
features  during  the  special  session 
came  to  naught. 

Keen  disappointment  has  been  felt 
in  many  quarters  at  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  legislation  in  one 
piece  for  the  admission  of  at  least 
400,000  displaced  persons  over  a  four- 
year  period.  Such  a  number  has  been 
estimated  by  people  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  problem  as 
more  truly  representing  America's 
"fair  share"  of  responsibility  to  the 
uprooted  peoples  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, other  persons,  equally  concerned, 


— As  director  of  alien  registration,  1940-41,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  1942-44, 
and  American  representative  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees,  1945-46,  Earl  Harrison  learned 
by  dealing  with  them  something  of  the  problems,  hopes, 
fears,  hazards  of  displaced  persons.  He  has  recently 
returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
Philadelphia. 


feel  confident  that  the  final  action  to 
admit  100,000  DPs  a  year  for  the  next 
two  years  is  a  wedge  in  the  door  of 
hospitality,  which  will  be  opened 
wider  after  the  American  people  and 
Congress  have  witnessed  the  benefits 
of  such  legislation  in  lessening  the 
tension  abroad  and  increasing  the 
brain  and  brawn  of  our  own  popu- 
lation. Several  other  features  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  how- 
ever, should  be  changed  at  once. 

Most  important  among  them  is  the 
so-called  "cut  off"  date  of  December 
22,  1945.  According  to  the  act,  an 
"eligible  displaced  person"  is  one  who 
on  or  after  September  1,  1939  and  on 
or  before  December  22,  1945  entered 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  and  who 
on  January  1,  1948  was  in  Italy  or  in 
the  American,  British,  or  French 
zone  of  either  Germany  or  Austria. 

/ADMITTEDLY,  SOME  CUT  OFF  DATE  HAD 

to  be  adopted,  to  make  this  act  ad- 
ministratively feasible  at  all.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to 
assist  not  only  those  who  had  been 
uprooted  by  the  war  but  also  per- 
sons who  had  fled  from  persecution, 
a  date  later  than  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties seemed  necessary.  However,  the 
selection  of  the  December  1945  date 
was  unrealistic  and  unfortunate. 

This  date  eliminates  hope  for  the 
thousands  of  Jews  who  fled  to  Ger- 
many   from    the    violent    anti-Semi- 
tism in   Poland   in   1946.    They,  like 
some  others,  look  on  Germany  not  as 
refuge  but  as  a  way  station  to  a  bet- 
ter life.  They  have  been 
cut    off    from    Palestine, 
their  goal,  first  by  British 
regulation,  and  lately  by 
Arab  opopsition  and  the 
war.    And    now    a    date 
prevents  them  from  turn- 
ing    their     hopes     to 
America. 

Some  Poles,   too,  may 
be   barred   bv    this   tech- 
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aiclity.  What  of  the  school  teacher, 
fozef  Lanzowski,  who  took  his 
lomesick  wife  back  to  Poland  in 
:he  first  UNRRA  sponsored  repat- 
riation program  in  the  hill  of  1945? 
Fhe  Lanzowskis  were  gone  six 
months  before  they  turned  up  again 
n  a  DP  camp  near  Munich.  How 
:hey  got  back  into  Germany  is  their 
>ecret,  but  they  have  made  it  clear 
:hat  Poland  with  its  present  political 
•egime  is  not  for  them.  What  they 
nay  have  to  face  is  that  neither  for 
:hem — because  of  a  legal  technicality 
—is  their  dreamed-of  goal,  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  political  emi- 
jres  from  Czechoslovakia  who  en- 
:ered  Germany  as  late  as  March  1948 
nay  look  to  eventual  refuge  in  Amer- 
ica. Hope  is  held  out  to  them  by  a 
special  clause  in  the  DP  Act  allowing 
:ntrance  to  2000  Czechs  who  fled 
:heir  country  when  the  Communists 
seized  power  last  spring.  In  order 
:hat  its  concern  for  this  group  would 
lot  diminish  the  opportunities  of 
jther  DPs,  Congress  directed  that 
:hese  2000  should  not  be  counted 
igainst  the  total  of  100,000  DPs  al- 
owed  entrance  each  year.  Also  ex- 
:epted  from  the  yearly  total  are  the 
5000  DP  orphans  given  special  con- 
iideration  under  the  act. 
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HE  WORST  FEATURE  OF  THE  DfiCEM- 

)er  1945  cut-off  date  is  its  discrimina- 
:ory  effect.  But  it  also  presents  admin- 
strative  difficulties  which  may  be  in- 
iurmountable.  Because  early  postwar 
•ecords  are  still  confused  and  uncer- 
:ain,  DP  classification  according  to 
late  of  arrival  can  be  accomplished 
iatisfactorily  only  in  regard  to  arrival 
jefore  and  after  April  21,  1947.  This 
ast  was  the  date  used  in  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  with  respect  to  visas 
:or  displaced  persons  under  the  regu- 
ar  immigration  quotas,  after  an  ear- 
ier  date  proved  administratively  dif- 
icult.  It  was  the  date  on  which 
General  Clay  ordered  the  DP  camps 
:losed  to  further  admission. 

Some  persons  believe  that  the  1945 
late  was  deliberately  inserted  in  the 
ict  to  exclude  the  Jews  who  have  fled 
Polish  persecution.  If  so,  it  is  the 
irst  time  in  our  history  a  discrimina- 
ory  provision,  based  upon  religion, 
las  been  put  in  our  immigration  laws. 
3y  this  provision,  individual  merit  is 
werlooked  as  the  basis  of  eligibility. 

The   injustice   in   choosing  a    1945 


date  was  so  obvious  throughout  the 
congressional  debate  that  Senators 
Ferguson,  Smith,  McGrath,  Salton- 
stall,  and  Morse  sought  to  change  the 
Wiley  bill  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate  by  amending  the  date  to  April 
21,  1947.  All  of  the  major  religious 
organizations  —  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish — concerned  with  equitable 
DP  legislation  have  agreed  that  such 
a  change  is  mandatory. 

The  act's  second  objectionable  pro- 
vision requires  not  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  visas  issued  to  be  made 
available  exclusively  to  persons  whose 
place  of  origin  or  country  of  nation- 
ality "has  been  de  facto  annexed  by  a 
foreign  power" — in  other  wo'rds,  per- 
sons from  the  three  small  Baltic  states 
and  Eastern  Poland.  Thus  a  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  persons  from  par- 
ticular geographical  areas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  who  may  be  of  equal 
individual  merit.  This  is  interpreted 
in  some  quarters  as  an  indirect  pref- 
erence for  specific  religious  groups — 
as  it  favors  the  Baits,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  Protestant. 

In  regard  to  selection,  a  more  de- 
sirable provision  was  contained  in  the 
Fellows  bill.  It  provided  that  visas 
be  issued  so  far  as  possible  to  each 
"element"  or  "group"  among  the 
DPs  in  the  same  proportion  that  it 
bears  to  the  total.  Such  a  formula 
would  bar  discrimination  in  favor  of 
or  against  any  one  group  of  DPs. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  assure  the 
Baits,  and  others,  of  receiving  visas 
in  proportion  to  their  representation 
among  all  the  DPs  in  Europe. 
Though  several  senators  fought  for 
the  inclusion  of  this  formula  in  the 
Wiley  bill  amendments,  the  point  was 
unfortunately  lost. 


LNOTHER  PROVISION  OF  THE  ACT  WILL 
create  tremendous  difficulty  in  ad- 
ministration. It  provides  that  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  country  a  DP  must  give  assur- 
ances in  advance  that  he  will  be  suit- 
ably employed  in  the  United  States 
without  taking  another  person's  job 
and  that  he  and  the  members  of  his 
family  will  have  adequate  housing 
without  displacing  anyone  else. 

Thus  each  emigrating  displaced 
person  must  have  a  job  and  a  speci- 
fic housing  vacancy  ready  for  him 
here  before  leaving  Europe.  That 
the  substance  of  these  conditions  can 
be  met  in  the  normal  course  of  re- 
settlement is  the  firm  belief  of  those 
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Sixty-five  orphans  waved  from  the  bow 
813     DPs     sailed     from     Bremerhaven, 


who  have  studied  resettlement  possi- 
bilities throughout  the  country.  But 
that  they  can  be  met  sight  unseen  for 
large  numbers  of  persons  still  in 
camps  across  the  ocean  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

Since  the  number  of  newcomers 
will  not  be  large,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  displaced  persons  must 
meet  additional  requirements  not 
expected  of  persons  entering  under 
the  usual  immigration  laws.  All  im- 
migrants to  this  country  are  required 
by  law  and  regulation  to  give  assur- 
ance that  they  are  unlikely  to  become 
public  charges.  Indeed,  if  within  five 
years  of  their  admission  to  this  coun- 
try they  should  become  dependent  on 
the  taxpayers  they  are  liable  to  im- 
mediate deportation  with  the  further 
consequence  that  they  are  thereafter 
forever  barred  from  future  entrance 
to  the  United  States.  Surely  this  is 
enough  without  the  added  require- 
ment that  the  immigrant  obtain  a  job 
in  this  country  while  still  overseas. 

What  American  housewife  will  be 
willing  to  take  on  Helena  Jaworska 
as  a  domestic  servant  without  first 
seeing  her  or  someone  closely  con- 
nected with  her?  Yet  Helena,  young 
and  strong  and  full  of  eagerness  to 
establish  a  new  life  for  herself,  not 
only  has  no  relatives  in  this  country, 
but  none— as  far  as  she  knows — in 
the  whole  world.  Her  parents  were 
killed  in  the  Warsaw  insurrection. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


af    the    General    William    M.    Black    as 
anding     in     New     York     October     30 


To  be  sure,  voluntary  service  agen- 
cies are  working  to  help  people  like 
Helena,  but  the  task  is  difficult  and 
intricate,  and  a  time  limit  is  involved. 

The  net  effect  of  the  present  em- 
ployment requirements  is  likely  to 
be  completion  of  arrangements  for  ad- 
mission of  far  fewer  than  the  100,- 
000  DPs  per  year  legally  allowed  en- 
trance. If  we  do  not  need  such  rigid 
requirements  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
immigrants,  our  willingness  to  attach 
such  difficulties  to  DP  admissions  can 
only  mean  that  we  wish  to  hold  down 
the  number  of  DPs  actually  to  reach 
these  shores  to  a  number  much  smal- 
ler than  we  pretend. 

Another  provision  of  the  act  clearly 
indicates  further  limitation  to  our 
generosity.  This  provides  that  visas 
issued  to  DPs  are  to  be  charged 
against  future  quotas  of  their  coun- 
tries of  origin — up  to  50  percent  in 
any  one  year.  Commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "mortgaging  clause"  of  the  act, 
it  was  an  objectionable  feature  of  the 
Fellows  bill  inserted  as  a  sop  to  the 
opponents  of  DP  legislation.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  over  a  period  of  years  to 
the  same  level  as  would  have  ob- 
tained without  the  liberalizing  DP 
legislation. 

During  the  war  years,  more  than 
900,000  visas  allowable  under  usual 
immigration  laws  were  unused.  From 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  do  not 


like  immigration  these  places  were 
"saved."  If  we  must  keep  our  immi- 
gration constant  why  should  not  the 
relatively  few  extra  persons  to  whom 
we  have  now  opened  our  doors  be 
charged  against  those  "savings"?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  all  the  years 
between  1930  and  1946  only  21  per- 
cent of  the  total  quotas  allocated  by 
law  were  actually  used. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  mort- 
gaging future  quotas  is  in  closing  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  persons  who 
might  wish  to  immigrate  here  in  the 
future  and  whom  we  might  find  use- 
ful. We  would  be  in  much  better 
position  before  the  rest  of  the  world 

-  especially  those  countries  which 
have  already  accepted  more  DPs  than 
we  have — if  we  did  not  attach  strings 
to  our  already  limited  hospitality. 


LNOTHER     MATTER    CONCERNING     THE 

allocation  of  visas  merits  reconsidera- 
tion by  the  new  Congress.  The  act  re- 
quires that  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
DP  visas  shall  be  issued  exclusively  to 
persons  who  have  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
who  will  be  employed  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  their 
wives  and  unmarried  dependent  chil- 
dren under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
By  this  provision  Congress  appar- 
ently attempted  to  freeze  DP  immi- 
grants in  one  particular  occupation 
for  an  unstated  and  indefinite  period. 
Freezing,  however,  would  be  very 
difficult  to  enforce.  What  of  Jan 


Lapieneks,  the  Latvian  movie  pro- 
ducer and  opera  impresario,  who  dug 
potatoes  in  Germany  under  the  Nazi 
forced  labor  program?  If  he  is  elig- 
ible for  entry  as  an  agricultural 
worker,  is  he,  with  his  technical 
knowledge  and  gifts  of  organization, 
likely  to  want  to  stay  on  a  farm  when 
he  gets  here? 

This  preference  for  agricultural 
workers — singling  out  one  particular 
occupation  as  being  the  most  impor- 
tant to  our  economic  needs— is  in  con- 
trast to  the  broader  range  of  occupa- 
tional preferences  set  forth  in  the  Fel- 
lows bill.  The  Fellows  preferences 
were  reflective  of  America's  current 
economic  needs  and  were  based  on 
Department  of  Labor  statistics.  Agri- 
culture was  included  but  was  not 
given  special  priority  because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  agricultural  needs. 
The  present  act  gives  second  prefer- 
ence to  occupations  other  than  agri- 
culture. It  demotes  to  third  prefer- 
ence DPs  who  are  blood  relatives  of 
American  citizens  or  of  aliens  legally 
resident  in  the  United  States. 


o 


'NE    OF    THE    MOST   DEVASTATING    EF- 

fects  of  occupational  preferences  may 
be  barring  many  younger  and  conse- 
quently more  energetic  and  hopeful 
DP's  from  entry.  Many  "unattached" 
DPs  now  in  their  late  teens  or  early 
twenties  were  taken  from  schools  to 
work  in  unskilled  jobs  in  German 
factories.  Now  grown  up,  with  an 
(Continued  on  page  486) 
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Battle 


HOME  OF  AN  ITALIAN  RAGPICKER 
Jersey  Street 


"Sometimes  they  ask  me,  what  is  all 
this  about,  with  your  'Infant  Slaughter' 
in  the  tenements?  The  children  are 
brigkt  and  strong  to  look  at.  ...  A 
doctor  once  .  .  said,  'It  is  a  clear 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Only 
those  who  are  strong  as  cattle  can  ever 
stand  it."  Those  who  are  sick  or  dying 
you  do  not  see.  .  .  .  Come  with  me 
.  .  .  when  those  stony  streets  are  like 
fiery  furnaces,  and  see  those  mothers 
walking  up  and  down  the  pavements 
with  their  little  babes  .  .  .  and  hear  the 
feeble  wails  of  those  little  ones!  .  .  . 
Here  is  one  of  them,  an  Italian  baby 
in  its  swaddling  clothes.  You  have  seen 
how  they  wrap  them  around  and  around 
until  you  can  almost  stand  them  on 
either  end,  and  they  won't  bend,  so 
tightly  are  they  bound.  .  .  ."—From  an 
illustrated  Lecture  given  by  Jacob  A. 
Riis  in  1894. 


These  photographs,  all  prints  made  by  Alex- 
ander Alland  from  the  original  negatives, 
were  displayed  with  forty-five  others  last  year 
at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
entire  collection  is  comprised  of  412  glass 
negatives  given  to  the  museum  by  Roger 
\\illiam  Riis. 


years — two  general 
since  Jacob  A.  Riis  launct 
the  life  of  Riis  was  a  trium 
progress  that  has  been  made 

That  is  the  most  striking 
photographs  of  Bandit's  R< 
changed  and  the  beards  havi 
in  one  room  today  as  sixty 
place  to  live  is  just  as  acute 
human  habitation  are  still  in 
and  establish  homes  find  the 

Early  in  1888  the  New  1 
Riis  and  his  pioneering  devi< 
of  darkest  New  York.  Soon 
and  convincing  the  incredulo 
appeared  his  books,  "How 
Poor."  And  after  nearly  half 
Alexander  Alland,  came  acr< 
and  stained,  and  by  a  great 
the  dramatic  prints  from  wl 
one  may  see  opening  the  bat! 
Americans  clear  across  the  c< 


th  the  Slums 


s  as  human  life  is  measured — have  passed 
his  battle  with  the  slums  of  New  York.  And 
and  an  inspiration.  No  one  can  deny  the 
:e  1888.  But  the  slum  problem  remains. 

pression  upon  one  looking  today  at  these 
and  Mulberry  Bend.  The  costumes  are 
•en  shaved.  But  quite  as  many  people  sleep 
irs  ago.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  decent 
o,  maybe  more  acute.  Old  wrecks  unfit  for 
ited.  Young  people  wanting  to  get  married 
<  just  as  far  beyond  their  unaided  strength. 

Sun  began  publishing  news  stories  about 
f  a  flashlight  for  making  nighttime  pictures 
;rward,  Riis  was  lecturing  about  the  slums 
rith  lantern  slides  of  his  photographs.  Then 
Other  Half  Lives"  and  "Children  of  the 
entury,  a  perceptive  modern  photographer, 
the  Riis  collection  of  glass  negatives,  faded 
it  of  patient  skill  he  produced  from  them 
this  group  was  selected.  On  these  pages 
vith  the  slum,  but  the  millions  of  ill-housed 
cry  are  proof  that  the  fight  still  must  go  on. 


BANDITS'  ROOST 
59Va  Mulberry  Street 

...  in  the  Famous  Bend,  is  another  Alley  of  this  sort  (like  Baxter  Street 
Alley)  except  it  is  as  much  worse  in  character  as  its  name,  'Bandits'  Roost,' 
is  worse  than  the  designations  of  most  of  these  alleys.  It  has  borne  this 
name  these  many  years,  and  though  there  have  been  many  entire  changes 
in  the  occupants  in  that  time,  each  succeeding  batch  seems  to  be  calculated 
in  appearance  and  character  to  keep  up  the  appropriateness  of  that  name." 

— From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  February  12,  1888,  describing 
Riis's  early  flashlight  photographs. 


FIVE  CENTS  A  SPOT 
Unauthorized  lodgings  in  a  Bayard  Street  Tenement 

".  .  .  What  squalor  and  degradation  inhabit  these  dens  the 
health  officers  know.  .  .  .  From  midnight  until  far  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  the  policeman's  thundering  rap  on 
closed  doors  is  heard.  .  .  .  The  doors  are  opened  unwillingly 
enough  .  .  .  upon  such  scenes  as  the  one  presented  in  the 
picture.  It  was  photographed  by  flashlight  on  just  such  a  visit. 
In  a  room  not  thirteen  feet  either  way  slept  twelve  men  and 
women,  two  or  three  in  bunks  set  in  a  sort  of  alcove,  the  rest 
on  the  floor.  A  kerosene  lamp  burned  dimly  in  the  fearful 
atmosphere.  .  .  ." — From  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  (1890) 


ONE  OF  FOUR  PEDLARS  Who 

Slept  in  the  Cellar  of  11   Ludlow 

Street  Rear 

".  .  .  It  was  only  last  winter  (1891) 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  repeatedly  a 
double  tenement  at  the  lower  end  of 
Ludlow  Street,  which  the  police  census 
showed  to  contain  297  tenants,  45  of 
whom  were  under  five  years  of  age,  not 
counting  3  pedlars  who  slept  in  the 
mouldy  cellar,  where  the  water  was 
ankle  deep  on  the  mud  floor.  The 
feeblest  ray  of  daylight  never  found  its 
way  down  here.  ...  It  was  an  awful 
place,  and  by  the  light  of  my  candle 
the  three,  with  their  unkempt  beards 
and  hair  and  sallow  faces,  looked  more 
like  hideous  ghosts  than  living  men." 
— from  "The  Children  of  The 
Poor"  (1892) 


ELIZABETH  STREET  POLICE  STATION— WOMEN  LODGERS 

...  The  Elizabeth  Street  station  is  ...  accorded  one  of  the  best.  Certainly  the  doorman 
icems  to  make  an  effort  to  clean  it  out,  but  broom  and  hose  do  not  prevail  against  such  an 
Augean  stable  as  the  tramp  lodgers  leave  behind.  ...  The  health  inspector  ...  last  week 
figured  that  its  cubic  air  space  allowed  ten  men  and  ten  women  lodgers.  ...  On  December  5 
the  number  that  slept  in  the  space  big  enough  for  ten  was  forty-eight."— From  an  interview 
with  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Published  in  The  World,  February  12,  1893. 


After  the  Impatient  Ax 

The  waste  of  our  timber  wealth,  the  slow  spread  of  enlightened  forestry, 
dramatize  the  need  for  farsighted  national  conservation  policy  and  practice. 


SLAUGHTERED  FORESTS,  GULLIED  LAND, 
reckless  mishandling  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage,  including  coal,  oil,  and 
minerals — all  this  was  standard  cam- 
paign oratory  these  past  months,  as  it 
has  been  in  so  many  presidential 
years.  Both  major  parties  pledged 
themselves  in  their  platforms  to  a 
great  effort  to  reverse  the  long  history 
of  carelessness  and  irreparable  waste, 
and  to  establish  wise,  scientific  meth- 
ods of  conserving  and  using  construct- 
ively the  tast  but  by  no  means  inex- 
haustible wealth  with  which  nature 
endowed  this  land. 

Warnings  from  scientists  and  other 
experts  are  increasingly  urgent  that 
it  is  later  than  we  think,  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  must  begin  the  wise  practice 
of  conservation,  or  we  who  have  so 
much  will  in  a  few  generations  be 
among  the  "have  not"  nations.  One 
of  the  definite  tasks  of  the  new  Con- 
gress must  be  to  study  this  situation, 
to  strengthen  existing  legislation  and 
to  enact  new  laws  which  will  help 
establish  conservation  as  a  national 
policy  and  a  national  habit. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  sur- 
vey the  broad  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  equally  broad  sub- 
ject of  how  and  where  they  have  been 
misused,  what  should  be  done  to  safe- 
guard what  we  have  left.  Instead,  it 
will  deal  with  only  one  area  —  the 
privately  owned  forest  lands — as  an 
example  of  what  we  confront  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  squandering  of  natural 
wealth.  It  will  review  the  current 
situation;  look  at  some  of  the  con- 
structive methods  of  forest  conserva- 
tion already  in  force:  and  consider 
what  more  needs  to  be  done  by  in- 
dustry and  government  if  we  are  to 
reverse  our  present  practice  of  burn- 
ing and  cutting  each  year  more  trees 
than  we  grow. 

Many  Americans  whose  families 
have  lived  in  this  country  for  three 
or  four  generations  have  heard  from 
parents  or  grandparents  stories  of 
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how  farm  lands  were  cleared  by  pion- 
eers. The  great  oaks,  maples,  pines 
were  cut  down  by  impatient  axes  and 
saws,  and  all  except  the  relatively  few 
logs  needed  to  build  houses  and  barns 
on  the  scattered  holdings  were  burned 
where  they  fell.  The  first  crops  of 
corn  and  beans  were  planted  among 
the  stumps,  which,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, were  pulled  or  burned.  In 
those  days,  trees  were  enemies,  and 
the  early  settlers  were  ruthless  in  their 
haste  to  clear  the  virgin  forest  out  of 
the  way  of  plow,  harrow  and  harvest. 
Later,  came  the  demand  for  more 
wood  for  industrial  uses — for  lumber, 
shipbuilding,  and  a  growing  list  of 
productive  purposes  that  today  in- 
cludes rayon,  plastics,  veneer,  ply- 
wood, paper  products,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  items.  But  over  the 
years,  with  too  few  exceptions,  for- 
ests have  been  cut  with  little  thought 
for  future  need,  and  mainly  with  an 
eye  to  immediate  demand  and  im- 
mediate profits. 


IN      1909,      GOVERNMENTAL      ESTIMATES 

fixed  the  total  stand  of  saw  timber  in 
the  United  States  at  2,826  billion 
board  feet.  In  1945-46,  when  the  For- 
est Service  reappraised  the  nation's 
timber  resources,  the  figure  was  1,601 
billion  board  feet.  In  other  words 
in  36  years  the  nation's  woodpile  has 
been  reduced  by  44  percent,  though 
industry  spokesmen  point  out  that 
modern  statistical  methods  were  not 
used  in  making  earlier  estimates. 

A  second  series  of  figures  shows  an- 
other aspect  of  this  story — the  unfav- 
orable balance  between  the  timber 
used  and  the  trees  grown. 

In  1944,  according  to  the  latest 
available  statistics,  we  took  from  the 
forests  for  lumber,  fuel,  pulpwood, 
and  other  uses,  some  12.2  billion 
cubic  [not  board]  feet  of  wood.  In 
addition,  we  lost  some  1.5  billion 
cubic  feet  as  a  result  of  fires,  wind 


and  ice  storms,  and  damage  by  in- 
sects and  disease.  This  makes  a 
total  annual  drain  of  13.7  billion 
cubic  feet.  Against  this  drain,  the 
annual  addition  to  the  timber  stand 
by  growth  is  estimated  at  13.4  billion 
cubic  feet.  However,  the  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  points  out: 

"In  this  near-balance,  we  must  re- 
member that  much  of  the  drain  is  of 
high  quality  material,  while  the 
growth  is  generally  of  poorer  quality. 
But  in  trees  of  saw  timber  size — and 
the  bulk  of  our  forest  industry  de- 
pends on  saw  timber — drain  is  at  the 
rate  of  53.9  billion  board  feet  [not 
cubic  feet],  while  annual  growth  is 
about  35.3  billion  board  feet.  Saw 
timber  drain  thus  exceeds  growth  by 
more  than  50  percent." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  story 
to  be  told.  Both  sets  of  figures,  alarm- 
ing though  they  are,  nevertheless  re- 
veal decrease  from  1909  to  1944  in  the 
gap  between  drain  and  growth,  and 
in  loss  by  fire.  However,  this  encour- 
aging trend  is  in  part  offset  by  an  in- 
creased drain  between  1936  and  1944, 
due  largely  to  heavy  war  demands. 
This  increase  is  apparently  continu- 
ing, because  of  postwar  demands. 


A 


FOREST  SERVICE  FIELD  SURVEY  MADE 
in  1946  indicates  the  vast  need  for 
improvement  in  forest  management. 
We  have  in  this  country  461,697,000 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land.  Of 
this,  26  percent  is  publicly  owned, 
much  of  it  in  national  forests  which 
are  being  managed  for  continuing 
production. 

The  rest  —  340,909,000  acres  —  is 
owned  by  individuals  and  industry. 
The  survey  showed  that  of  all  private 
forest  land,  cutting  practice  on  64  per- 
cent was  ''poor  and  destructive,"  28 
percent  "fair,"  7  percent  "good."  One 
percent  only  was  "of  a  high  order," 
according  to  the  somewhat  rigid 
definition  used,  in  making  the  survey. 
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considerations — the  type  of  forest,  the 
uses  to  which  the  timber  is  to  be  put, 
the  topography  of  the  land,  the  avail- 
ability of  roads,  railroads,  and  water 
courses,  and  so  on. 


Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
it  is  not  the  big  industrial  forest  own- 
ers (the  pulp  and  lumber  interests) 
who  are  mainly  responsible  for  this 
sorry  record.  Some  of  these  a  genera- 
tion ago  denuded  whole  states.  Then 
they  faced  the  exhaustion  of  the  raw 
material  on  which  their  production 
and  their  profit  depend.  Today,  the 
Forest  Service  finds  that  "a  majority 
of  large  owners  are  doing  a  fair  or 
better  job."  But  corporation  and 
other  big  holdings  make  up  only  15 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  forest 
acreage  which  is  privately  owned;  the 
other  85  percent  is  in  holdings  of  5,000 
acres  or  less,  about  40  percent  of  this 
in  farm  woodlots.  It  is  on  these 
tracts  that  forest  resources  now  are 
most  recklessly  wasted. 

For  300  years,  we  mined  our  for- 
ests. No  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween forest  use  and  forest  destruc- 
tion, and  the  harvesting  of  a  forest 
too  often  meant  its  end,  as  cut- 
over  areas  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  so  grimly  testify  today. 

Modern  forestry  places  its  empha- 
sis on  handling  timber  as  a  crop,  si- 
multaneously harvesting  the  wood- 
lands and  keeping  the  woods.  This 
attitude,  and  the  practices  derived 
from  it,  are  based  on  the  single  most 
significant  fact  about  forests:  their 
extraordinary  capacity  to  reproduce 
themselves. 


L 


IKE     EVERY     LIVING     THING,     A     TREE 

passes  through  three  periods:  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age.  Under  good 
forest  management,  trees  are  harv- 
ested when  they  reach  maturity; 
young  growth  is  encouraged  and 
protected;  the  waste  and  fire  hazard 
represented  by  old-growth  timber  - 
over-age,  weakened,  and  unprofitable 
trees— are  prevented  or  lessened. 

What  method  or  combination  of 
methods  is  used  to  conserve  and  in- 
crease tree  growth  depends  on  many 


A 


FEW  EXAMPLES  OF  FOREST  MANAGE- 

ment  for  continuous  production  will 
show  how  many  and  various  are  the 
devices  of  modern  forestry. 

A  pioneer  in  forest  conservation  in 
the  South  is  the  Urania  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Louisiana.  There,  around 
1900,  Henry  E.  Hardtner,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  became  interested  in 
growing  timber  as  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  raw  material.  He  studied  the 
subject,  and  introduced  a  number  of 
practices  still  considered  "impractical" 
by  many  southern  forest  owners.  In 
the  Urania  forest,  all  logging  for  years 
has  been  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  forester.  Defective,  overripe, 
crooked,  or  diseased  trees  are  cut  im- 
mediately, to  provide  space  for  new 
growth.  Sound  pines  are  not  con- 
sidered ready  for  harvest  until  they 
reach  a  minimum  diameter  of  twelve 
inches  at  breast  height;  hardwoods, 
fourteen  inches.  Typical  of  Urania's 
results  is  a  recent  report  on  one 
eighty-acre  tract,  from  which  every- 
thing but  a  few  seed  trees  had  been 
cut  in  1903.  On  the  same  eighty 
acres,  forty  years  later,  the  company 
harvested  61  cords  of  pulpwood,  105,- 
835  board  feet  of  pine,  and  141,005 
board  feet  of  hardwood.  They  still 
had  standing  on  the  tract  an  esti- 
mated 80  cords  of  pulpwood,  33,811 
feet  of  hardwood,  and  445,950  feet  of 
pine.  The  estimate  does  not  include 
"seedlings  and  saplings  too  small  and 
too  numerous  to  mention." 

Another  pioneer  in  continuous 
yield  management  of  forest  lands  is 
Finch,  Pruyn  and  Company,  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Their  program  started 
in  1911,  with  the  employment  of  a 
trained  forester,  who  laid  out  a  work- 
ing plan  based  on  a  thorough  cruise 
and  mapping  of  the  company's  Adi- 
rondack timberlands.  Since  that 
time,  the  company's  chief  source  of 
wood  supply  for  its  paper  mills  has 
been  its  own  170,000  acres  of  forest- 
land.  This  year,  some  areas  are  be- 
ing cut  for  the  first  time,  some  for 
the  second,  some  for  the  third. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
which  administers  more  than  1,800,- 
000  wooded  acres,  has  a  definite  pol- 
icy of  making  forests  "a  perpetual 
source  of  wealth — with  growth  pro- 


tected, to  be  harvested  when  mature." 
As  Roy  K.  Ferguson,  the  president 
of  the  company  recently  stated,  "We 
are  stewards  as  well  as  owners  of 
forest  wealth.  Our  goal  must  be  that 
constant  balance  between  cut  and 
growth  called  sustained  yield."  In 
addition  to  its  maintenance  of  mod- 
ern forestry  practices,  St.  Regis  is  de- 
veloping a  wide  and  diversified  use 
of  forest  products,  with  the  aim  of  re- 
ducing waste  to  a  minimum.  As  a 
company  spokesman  officially  puts  it, 
"We're  going  to  find  ways  to  use 
everything  but  the  whisper  of  the 
pines." 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
making  an  organized  effort  to  restore 
forests  in  the  Great  Lakes  states, 
which  were  wiped  out  only  a  genera- 
tion ago.  In  many  areas,  notably  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
the  virgin  forests  were  so  completely 
destroyed  that  natural  reseeding  is  in- 
effective. Here  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  much  more  costly  process 
of  replanting.  Some  of  the  big  paper 
firms  —  for  example,  Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards  Paper  Company,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Water  Power  and  Paper 
Company  in  Wisconsin — have  estab- 
lished their  own  nurseries,  in  which 
they  are  growing  millions  of  young 
seedlings  to  be  set  out  in  areas  that 
were  stripped  of  their  original  stands. 


o, 


N  THE  WEST  COAST,  THE  CROWN- 
Zellerbach  Corporation  has  adopted  a 
cutting,  growing,  and  protection 
policy  designed  eventually  to  produce 
a  growth  that  more  than  balances  the 
amount  of  timber  required  for  its 
pulp  and  paper  mills  and  other  forest- 
product  enterprises. 

A  number  of  firms,  Crown-Zeller- 
bach  among  them,  are  running  a  co- 
operative tree  nursery  at  Nisqually, 
Washington,  from  which  five  million 
seedlings  a  year  will  be  taken  in  the 
next  five  years  to  plant  on  cutover  or 
burned  areas  where  fires,  ground 
conditions,  or  recurring  high  winds 
delay  natural  reseeding. 

Having  drained  enormous  timber 
holdings  in  the  midwest,  the  Weyer- 
haeuser timber  interests  moved  on  to 
the  West  Coast.  There  they  bought 
forests  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
mature  and  over-mature  trees.  The 
concern  has  changed  its  policy  as 
completely  as  it  has  changed  its  lo- 
cale. "During  the  past  forty  years," 
a  recent  report  states,  "the  company 
has  been  engaged  in  the  tremendous 
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task  of  gradually  transforming 
this  virgin  forest  into  a  tree  farm 
— a  farm  which  will  produce  succes- 
sive crops  of  trees  maturing  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  ..." 

The  Weyerhaeuser  program  in- 
cludes, first,  fire  prevention,  with  fire 
roads,  lookout  towers,  telephone  and 
radio  communications,  fast  pumper 
trucks,  modern  equipment  for  fire- 
fighting  crews,  logging  areas  laid  out 
with  an  eye  to  reducing  the  fire  haz- 
ard. Other  activities  are  areas  for  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  forest 
practices,  artificial  aids  to  regrovvth, 
production  and  planting  of  seedlings. 
The  company  now  has  a  long  range 
schedule,  and  designates  timber  areas 
for  harvest  at  twenty-five-year  inter- 
vals, a  hundred  years  ahead. 


T, 


HESE     BEGINNINGS     OF     RESPONSIBLE, 

farsighted  handling  of  timber  lands 
are  evidence  of  hope  for  our  remain- 
ing forests.  But  they  must  not  be 
viewed  too  optimistically.  All  these 
scientific  forest  operations  lumped  to- 
gether represent  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  current  cutting  practice  on 
privately  held  timber  tracts. 

On  68  percent  of  the  large  private 
holdings,  most  of  them 
industrial,  the  Forest 
Service  rates  current  cut- 
ting practices  as  "fair"  or 
better.  Today,  the  chief 
human  wasters  of  our 
woodlands  are  the  more 
than  4,000,000  "small 
owners"  with  tracts  of  5,- 
000  acres  or  less.  These 
holdings,  particularly  in 
the  South,  seldom  have 
fire  protection.  And  in 
too  many  instances  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  "the 
portable  sawmill  guy." 
There  are  some  30,000  of 
these  roaming  sawmills, 
the  owners  of  which  in 
many  cases  buy  up  one 
woodlot  after  another, 
strip  it,  and  then  move 
on  to  the  next. 

State  and  federal  for- 
est services  seek  to  curtail 
this  waste  by  spreading 
the  gospel  of  managed 
woodlands,  tree  handling 
to  produce  a  permanent 
cash  crop,  and  protecticn 
against  soil  erosion. 

Efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  industry  to  im- 


prove forest  practices,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  small  owner.  Thus, 
the  major  pulp  mills  in  the  South 
have  united  to  form  the  Southern 
Pulpwood  Conservation  Association, 
to  encourage  proper  cutting.  A  num- 
ber of  the  member  companies  refuse 
to  buy  pulpwood  from  farmers  who 
do  not  practice  sound  forestry.  The' 
International  Paper  Company,  with 
mills  in  eleven  states,  employs  a  for- 
ester in  each  state  who  stands  ready 
to  give  scientific  advice  and  coopera- 
tion to  any  owner  of  timber  land, 
however  small  his  tract. 

Ameriran  Forest  Products  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational 
agency  supported  by  the  industry,  is 
developing  a  "trees  for  America"  pro- 
gram, designed  to  encourage  tree 
growing,  good  forest  management, 
and  fire  protection. 

About  a  year  ago,  AFPI  launched  a 
"more  trees"  campaign  to  reach  tree- 
growers  state  by  state.  Under  this 
program  two  states,  Alabama  and 
New  Hampshire,  already  have  state 
forestry  councils  which  use  booklets, 
slides,  films,  publicity  and  other  edu- 
cational materials  in  an  organized  ef- 
fort to  interest  the  landowner  in 


growing  trees  for  local  markets,  and 
to  supply  him  with  the  information 
he  needs  to  do  a  good  job. 
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PRESENT    SAWTIMBER   GROWTH 

AND   THE   GROWTH    GOALS 
IN   RELATION   TO  1944  DRAIN 
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U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture — Forest   Service 


S  AX  KXAMPLE  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES 

of  the  program  for  the  landowner, 
the  woods,  and  incidentally,  the  in- 
dustries dependent  on  a  continuing 
supply  of  forest  crops,  the  AFPI  cites 
the  experience  of  Ralph  I.  Peabody,  a 
73-year-old  farmer  of  Shelburne, 
N.  H.,  who  has  given  his  ninety-five- 
acre  woodlot  careful  management  for 
thirty-one  years.  Year  after  year,  he 
selects  the  trees  to  be  taken  out,  and 
sells  the  products  from  his  woods  for 
lumber  and  pulp.  In  addition,  he 
harvests  enough  poor  quality  hard- 
wood for  his  own  fuel  supply.  "To- 
day he  has  better  and  more  trees  on 
his  woodlot  than  grew  there  thirty- 
one  years  ago.  Each  year  he  gets  a 
good  income  from  his  ninety-five-acre 
woodlot." 

From  Alabama,  the  AFPI  brings 
the  records  of  two  Geneva  County 
farmers  with  woodlots  running  on 
opposite  sides  of  .  a  country  road. 
About  eight  years  ago,  one  farmer 
sold  all  the  timber  on  his  120  wood- 
land acres  for  $480.  The 
cash  was  soon  gone  and, 
the  report  adds,  "he  spent 
more  than  his  cash.  He 
spent  his  woods,  too.  All 
he  has  left  is  his  three 
forties  of  brush,  and  a 
scattered  stand  of  new 
trees,  far  too  young  to  be 
of  value  to  him  now." 

His  neighbor,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  soil  and 
type  of  woods  began  to 
manage  his  land  about 
the  time  the  woodlot  op- 
posite him  was  cleared 
of  its  trees.  He  protected 
his  tract  against  fire, 
learned  what  to  do  to 
stimulate  timber  growth, 
used  great  care  in  select- 
ing trees  for  cutting,  and 
kept  complete  records.  In 
six  years,  from  his  104 
acres,  he  has  sold  $1,- 
661.98  in  standing  timber 
and  other  products,  and 
has  used  $730.88  worth 
of  material  for  fuel,  fenc- 
ing, and  repairs  on  his 
own  farm.  Today,  he  has 
as  much  salable  material 
as  he  had  in  the  first 
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George  French   photos,   from   Nesmith 
.  .  .  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  forests  to  reproduce  themselves 


place,  because  of  the  increased  growth 
due  to  intelligent  handling  of  his  tract. 

In  management  of  both  large  and 
small  forest  holdings,  increasingly 
close  cooperation  between  the  federal 
and  state  forest  services  and  private 
owners  has  developed  over  the  years. 
The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  quick  to 
applaud  more  intelligent  cutting  and 
less  wasteful  use  of  timber,  better  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  plague,  new 
programs  of  reforestation.  As  the 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service  stated  in 
his  1946  report,  "All  these  things  in- 
dicate that  it  is  now  economically 
feasible  to  step  up  management  plans 
and  practices  well  beyond  what  was 
considered  practical  either  in  industry 
or  public  forest  lands  before  the  war." 
He  added,  "The  general  level  of  for- 
est practice  will  have  to  be  raised  ma- 
terially if  we  are  to  stop  the  down- 
ward trend  of  our  forest  resources  and 
start  growing  more  timber  for  the 
future." 

On  the  necessary  next  steps  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  industry  some- 
times see  eye  to  eye. 


The  question  of  forest  taxation  is  a 
sore  point  with  owners  of  timber 
land  in  many  states,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  studied  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  farmer  who 
grows  wheat,  potatoes,  or  cotton  is 
able  to  harvest  a  cash  crop  each  sea- 
son. But  a  forest  crop  must  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  one,  two — even 
three  or  four  generations.  Mean- 
while, the  owner  has  to  invest  money 
in  fire  protection  and  carrying  charges 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  possible 
for  excessive  annual  taxes  to  make 
such  investments  uneconomical. 

The  vice-president  of  Finch,  Pruyn 
and  Company,  recently  stated: 

"Our  results  [  in  using  scientific 
forest  practices]  have  been  satisfactory 
in  that  we  have  furnished  the  pulp 
mill  with  a  continuous  and  depend- 
able supply  of  wood.  It  is  probably 
true  that  this  wood  has  been  some- 
what more  expensive  than  wood  pur- 
chased or  produced  by  a  'cut  and  get 
out'  policy. 

"Our  plans  are  somewhat  uncertain 
as  we  find  the  mounting  taxes  are 


becoming  confiscatory,  and  unless 
there  is  more  enlightened  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  taxing  authori- 
ties, it  may  be  impossible  to  continue 
with  our  management  policies." 

In  the  northern  New  York  State 
area  where  these  lands  are  located,  it 
take's  about  twenty-five  years  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  pulpwood,  yet  taxes 
on  each  acre  and  each  tree  must  be 
paid  each  year.  The  state  real  prop- 
erty tax  increased  between  1904  and 
1929  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  annually, 
and  since  then  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  steeper.  Taxes  paid  by  Finch, 
Pruyn  and  Co.  now  constitute  more 
than  two  thirds  of  carrying  charges. 

Some  states  —  Washington,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
among  them — have  met  this  problem 
by  fixing  an  annual  tax  on  harvested 
timber  lands,  and  providing  for  a 
higher  "yield  tax"  at  the  time  of  the 
next  harvest.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice stands  ready  to  advise  on  forest 
tax  laws  and  their  administration. 


A, 


ANOTHER    MAJOR    PROBLEM    IN    CON- 

scrving  and  increasing  this  country's 
timber  resources  is  forest  fire.  Here 
again,  private  owners  and  public  ag- 
encies are  in  accord  as  to  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  prevention  and  control. 

Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  43 
states  and  Hawaii  are  now  participat- 
ing in  the  cooperative  federal-state 
program  of  safeguarding  forest  lands 
from  fire.  In  1947,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  area 
under  this  organized  protection  was 
increased  by  9,000,000  acres.  Some  pri- 
vate owners  extended  and  intensified 
their  efforts  to  prevent  and  to  check 
forest  fires  by  building  new  roads,  ac- 
quiring additional  and  more  modern 
fire-fighting  equipment,  and  by  a 
widespread  program  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  111.000,000  acres  —  25  percent  of 
the  state  and  privately  owned  timber 
land— still  have  absolutely  no  form  of 
organized  protection  against  fire.  In 
1947,  more  than  71,000  forest  fires 
burned  over  2,814,000  acres  of  pro- 
tected state  and  private  forest  land, 
In  the  same  year,  estimates  of  state 
agents  indicate  that  120,400  fires  swept 
over  18,100,000  acres  of  unprotected 
forest.  Thus,  fire  burned  over  0.8 
percent  of  the  protected  area,  against 
18  percent  of  unprotected  forest  land. 

Under  the  present  law,  federal  par- 
ticipation in  cooperative  fire  protection 
is  limited  to  $9,000,000  a  year,  and 
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this  amount  was  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Federal  and  state 
forestry  experts  recently  reviewed  and 
analyzed  today's  need  for  protection, 
and  computed  the  cost,  state  by 
state.  Because  of  increased  costs  of 
personnel,  equipment  and  supplies, 
"and  a  more  thorough  understanding, 
based  on  past  experience,  of  what  is 
required  to  do  an  effective  fire-pre- 
vention and  fire-suppression  job,"  the 
estimated  nationwide  costs  have  risen 
from  the  1939  figure  of  }18,000,000  to 
approximately  $40,000,000.  This  means 
a  federal  share,  on  the  50-50  basis  of 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  of  $20,000,- 
000  annually. 

Both  the  timber  industry  and  pub- 
lic officials  urge  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  federal-state  pro- 
gram. Both  agree  with  the  chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  that  "The  highest 
priority  job  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  as  partners  in  this  .  .  . 
work,  is  to  extend  protection  to  the 
111,000,000  unprotected  acres  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Protection  from  fire 
is  a  fundamental  step  toward  help- 
ing each  of  these  acres  contribute  its 
maximum  in  wood  products,  recrea- 
tion, watershed  protection  ...  to  the 
community,  state  and  nation." 

The  chief  point  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  forest  industries  and  many 
conservation  experts,  including  fed- 
eral and  state  forestry  agencies,  is  the 
question  of  public  regulation  of  for- 
est practices.  This  cleavage  emerged 
clearly  from  the  discussions  of  the 
American  Forest  Congress  held  two 


years  ago  in  Washington.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  industry,  of  conserva- 
tion and  civic  bodies,  and  of  state  and 
federal  agencies  participated  in  the 
sessions.  There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  some  form  of  public  con- 
trol is  necessary  to  insure  sound  prac- 
tices by  forest  owners  on  their  lands. 
But  opinion  was  divided  as  to  how 
this  should  be  done.  The  American 
Forestry  Association,  as  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  developed  a  "Pro- 
gram for  American  Forestry"  which 
it  hoped  would  be  widely  supported. 
The  program  calls  for  effective  fire 
protection,  intensified  control  of  de- 
structive insects  and  disease,  more 
technical  assistance  for  owners  of 
small  tracts,  increased  tree  planting, 
more  research  in  timber  harvesting 
and  use,  and  regulation  of  timber 
cutting  practices  by  the  states.  Pub- 
lic agents  and  conservationists  agree 
that  acceptance  of  this  program  would 
mark  a  long  step  in  the  handling  of 
our  forest  resources. 

Further,  critics  of  the  program  con- 
sider it  inadequate  at  several  impor- 
tant points:  it  fails  to  provide  for 
bringing  critical  watershed  areas  into 
public  ownership;  it  does  not  stimu- 
late public  purchase  and  development 
of  forest  lands  unsuitable  for  perman- 
ent private  development;  it  relies 
wholly  on  state  action  to  establish 
public  controls  designed  to  prevent 
destructive  cutting.  These  critics  insist 
that  basic  nationwide  standards  are 
called  for,  and  that  there  must  be 
some  guarantee  of  nationwide  en- 


forcement of  these  standards  if  any 
state  fails  to  do  the  job. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  85 
percent  of  the  forest  we  have  left  is  in 
the  hands  of  more  than  4,000,000 
small  holders  in  the  Norrtheast,  the 
Great  Lakes  states,  the  South  and 
the  Far  West.  While  many  of  the 
big  owners — with  15  percent  of  the 
forest  in  their  control — have  devel- 
oped enlightened  practices,  the  major 
problem  is  relatively  untouched.  It 
calls  for  study  and  prompt  action,  to 
define  the  responsibilities  of  all  forest 
owners,  to  establish  these  standards, 
and  to  enforce  them. 

Trained  and  experienced  conserva- 
tionists agree  on  the  essentials  of  a 
legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
gram which  would  preserve  the  for- 
ests, as  a  great  natural  resource.  But 
such  a  program  can  be  worked  out 
on  a  comprehensive  scale  only  if  there 
is  an  aroused  public  demand  in  the 
face  of  opposed  special  interests,  and 
the  administrative  integrity  to  defy 
those  who  exploit  for  their  selfish  pur- 
poses the  woodlands  essential  to 
American  life  and  well-being. 

Forests,  of  course,  are  only  one  of 
our  national  resources.  But  the  large 
outline  of  the  problem  they  present 
is  repeated  in  the  problem  of  coal,  oil, 
minerals,  soil  fertility:  a  relentless 
drain  of  our  common  heritage,  a 
steady  downward  spiral  of  depletion. 
The  issue  of  our  dwindling  national 
resources  cannot  be  met  piecemeal, 
by  half  way  measures,  and  time  is 
running  short. 


Master  Race 


]L  HE  mountain,  incredible  as  myth, 

created  spectacles  above  the  town 

enormous  and  unceasing.  Holy  visions, 

prophetic  demonstrations. 

Dramas  greater  than  Sophocles  or  Aeschylus 

were  written  on  our  sky, 

deaths  and  transfigurations. 

A  music  too  large  for  our  human  ears  went  over  us 

at  certain  seasons. 

The  former  inhabitants  whom  we  had  made  our  servants 

worshiped  these  wonders.  They  spoke  with  delicate  gestures 

of  a  god  in  the  cloud,  in  the  rainfall. 

They  honored  the  earth  as  woman; 

in  winter  would  not  permit  a  wheel  to  turn  upon  her. 

They  prayed  with  eagles'  feathers,  with  the  hand  shaking  yellow  pollen, 

with  the  sound  of  the  drum  hid  deep  in  the  earth  like  a  heartbeat. 

There  were  times  when  they  stirred  in  us  something  long  forgotten, 

or  a  thing  not  dreamed  yet. 


We  knew  what  we  knew: 

that  the  earth  was  nothing  sacred; 

that  the  voice  of  our  brother's  blood  would  not  cry  against  us 

that  whatever  we  wanted  from  women  could  be  taken. 

There  was  nothing  joined  that  we  dared  not  put  asunder. 

We  did  not  fall  on  our  knees  when  we  rent  the  atom. 

We  could  look  upon  God  and  live.  There  was  no  wonder 

our  wisdom  could  not  pierce  in  earth  or  heaven, 

and  claim  for  our  possession. 

When  did  the  mountain  cease  to  be  our  landmark? 
When  did  we  notice  that  our  sky  was  barren? 
When  did  a  wilderness  replace  our  marked  roads? 
We  walked  and  seemed  to  stumble  among  ruins. 
Stones  fallen  cried  out  in  unfamiliar  patterns. 
Seeking,  we  could  not  find;  hearing,  all  song  was  broken. 
Our  eyes  would  not  weep  for  terror  or  for  kindness. 
We  did  not  know  at  last  whose  children  lead  us, 
nor  if  for  scorn,  or  pity  of  our  blindness. 

—PEGGY  POND  CHURCH 
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Great  Men  and  Great  Events 


IN  THE  TERRIBLE  SUMMER  OF  1941, 
when  Harry  Hopkins  was  about  to 
leave  on  the  first  of  his  missions  to  Mos- 
cow, President  Roosevelt  cabled  a  mes- 
sage to  Stalin.  It  said:  "I  ask  you  to 
'treat  Mr.  Hopkins  with  the  identical 
confidence  you  would  feel  if  you  were 
talking  directly  to  me." 

This  was  a  clue,  but  only  a  partial 
one,  to  the  secret  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary partnerships  in  American 
history.  It  is  true  that  Hopkins  sensed 
the  President's  moods,  had  an  uncanny 
insight  into  the  complicated  Roosevelt 
mind,  and  won  Roosevelt's  trust  as  no- 
body else  did  during  the  supreme  crises 
of  the  war.  Once  Roosevelt  told  Wen- 
dell Willkie: 

Some  day  you  may  well  be  sitting  here 
where  I  am  now  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  when  you  are,  you'll 
be  looking  at  that  door  over  there  and 
knowing  that  practically  everybody  who 
walks  through  it  wants  something  out 
of  you.  You'll  learn  what  a  lonely  job 
this  is,  and  you'll  discover  the  need  for 
somebody  like  Harry  Hopkins  who  asks 
for  nothing  except  to  serve  you. 

But  Hopkins  had  other  qualities  that 
brought  him  to  his  unique  wartime  po- 
sition at  Roosevelt's  side.  He  had  an 
inner  drive  that  carried  him  from  wel- 
fare work  on  New  York's  East  Side 
into  enormous  administrative  responsi- 
bilities as  chief  of  the  WPA  during  the 
New  Deal  years.  He  had  no  training 
for  international  affairs,  and  no  particu- 
lar interest  in  them,  except  that  his  pas- 
sion for  social  justice  was  transmuted, 
easily  and  naturally,  into  a  burning 
hatred  of  Hitlerism  and  an  ardent  be- 
lief in  the  Allied  cause. 

He  was  always  a  "doer"  rather  than 
a  talker,  a  prodigious  snipper  of  red 
tape.  His  capacity  for  getting  to  the 
heart  of  a  subject  was  so  great  that  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  said  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  give  him  a  peerage,  with 
the  title  of  "Lord  Root  of  the  Matter." 


FERDINAND  KUHN,  JR. 

When  much  of  the  American  pres,s  was 
picturing  Hopkins  as  a  visionary  and  a 
crackpot,  a  waster  of  public  funds,  a 
sinister  Svengali  at  Roosevelt's  elbow, 
Henry  L.  Stimson  was  confiding  to  his 
diary  that  it  was  a  "Godsend"  to  have 
Hopkins  at  the  White  House. 

General  George  C.  Marshall  said  Hop- 
kins' service  to  his  country  "will  never 
even  vaguely  be  appreciated."  And  af- 
ter Roosevelt's  death,  when  Hopkins 
himself  had  only  a  few  months  to  live, 
President  Truman  gave  him  a  medal 
with  a  War  Department  citation  prais- 
ing the  "piercing  understanding"  with 
which  he  had  attacked  the  tremendous 
problems  of  the  war. 

Desperately  ill,  unbelievably  frail,  rav- 
aged by  surgery  that  would  have  killed 
most  men,  this  former  settlement-house 
worker  became  the  confidant  of  foreign 
kings  and  statesmen,  a  human  spark- 
plug that  energized  the  greatest  coalition 
in  history.  His  wartime  record  was  a 
triumph  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  second 
only  to  that  of 
Roosevelt  himself. 

Now  Robert  Sher- 
wood has  told  the 
story  of  this  triumph 
in  a  book  that  is 
worthy  of  its  sub- 
jects. The  book  is 
exactly  what  its -title 
says  it  is:  "Roose- 
velt and  Hopkins: 
an  Intimate  History." 
(Harper,  $6.)  It  is 
not  a  biography  of 
Hopkins,  but  rather  the  story  of  the  two 
men  and  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween them.  It  is  intimate,  in  that  it  is 
packed  with  anecdotes  and  glimpses  of 
what  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  so  that 
for  the  most  part  of  its  vast  length  it  is 
a  joy  to  anyone  who  likes  being  taken 
behind  closed  doors,  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  and  near-great  in  a  su- 
premely critical  period. 


Harry  Hopkins  in   1938 


And  it  is  history  in  the  finest  sense: 
a  carefully  documented  record  of  some 
of  the  most  crucial  and  controversial  de- 
cisions- of  the  war.  Sherwood  spent  two 
and  a  half  years  digging  into  the  forty 
cases  of  private  (and  not  so  private) 
documents  which  Hopkins,  with  a  rare 
sense  of  history,  left  behind  him.  Where 
the  Hopkins  papers  could  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  Sherwood  drew  on  his  own 
recollections  as  a  member  of  the  White 
House  circle,  and  also  sought  out  doz- 
ens of  the  surviving  participants  in  the 
Roosevelt-Hopkins  transactions. 


t^JO  THIS   BOOK  CONTAINS,    FOR  THE    FIRST 

time,  many  of  the  cables  that  passed  be- 
tween Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin 
as  the  war  went  on;  the  fullest  notes 
yet  published  of  the  conferences  at  Casa- 
blanca, Cairo,  Teheran,  and  Yalta;  the 
most  complete  and  revealing  record  of 
the  top-level  dealings  with  Stalin  and 
other  Soviet  leaders. 
Nowhere  in  print 
(except  in  secret -files 
in  the  archives)  is 
there  such  a  fully 
documented  story  of 
the  first  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  conference 
in  Washington  im- 
mediately after  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  the 
two  western  allies 
confirmed  the  great 
decision  to  defeat 
Germany  first  and 
deal  with  Japan  later. 
Sherwood  discloses  that  this,  the  most 
tremendous  of  all  the  great  strategic 
decisions  of  the  war,  was  worked  out 
in  Anglo-American  staff  conferences 
conducted  in  the  greatest  secrecy  in 
Washington  early  in  1941,  almost  a  year 
before  Japanese  bombs  brought  the 
United  States  into  the  war. 

He  finds  nothing  improper  in   these 
staff  talks,  since  their  conclusions  were 
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purely  tentative  and.  bound  nobody. 
Their  result  was  that  when  the  blow  fell 
at  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  was 
better  prepared  strategically  than  for  any 
other  war  in  its  history. 


T, 


HE  DISCLOSURES  IN  THIS  BOOK  ARE  TOO 

many  to  mention  in  a  brief  review.  On 
the  domestic  side,  for  example,  Sher- 
wood makes  it  clear  beyond  debate  that 
Roosevelt  had  picked  Hopkins  as  his 
successor  in  1940  before  making  the  sud- 
den decision  to  run  for  a  third  term 
himself.  He  describes  the  1940  election 
campaign  as  the  one  which  Roosevelt 
"liked  least  to  remember,"  and  the  1944 
campaign  as  the  one  Roosevelt  regarded 
as  the  "meanest"  of  all. 

There  is  a  weird  story,  which  I  have 
not  seen  before,  that  Roosevelt  and  all 
his  entourage  were  almost  killed  aboard 
the  battleship  Iowa,  on  their  way  to  the 
Teheran  conference,  in  1943,  by  a  tor- 
pedo accidentally  fired  by  an  American 
destroyer.  There  is  also  the  statement, 
supported  by  a  transcript  record,  that  at 
Teheran  Roosevelt  first  suggested  to 
Stalin  that  Russia  should  have  the  port 
of  Dairen,  in  Manchuria,  after  the  war. 

This  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
bitterly  attacked  decisions  of  the  Yalta 
conference  in  1945,  when  Roosevelt's 
health  and  mental  grip  were  thought  to 
be  failing.  The  decision  now  turns  out 
to  have  been  proposed  sixteen  months 
earlier,  when  Roosevelt  was  at  the  very 
climax  of  his  powers. 

It  is  vastly  to  Sherwood's  credit  that, 
wherever  possible,  he  has  used  long  ex- 
cerpts from  the  actual  documents  in- 
volved. Whether  he  was  entitled  to  use 
these  documents  is  quite  another  matter. 
Most  of  them  cannot  be  stretched  by  any 
kind  of  jugglery  into  the  category  of 
"private"  papers.  They  are  public  docu- 
ments of  the  highest  importance;  they 
were,  and  are,  secret,  and  other  his- 
torians might  have  gone  to  jail  if  they 
had  used  them. 

Surely  the  fault  is  not  Sherwood's,  al- 
though already  he  has  been  attacked  by 
jealous  writers  for  having  used  them. 
The  fault  is  with  a  mischievous  and  in- 
defensible system  whereby  the  United 
States  government  keeps  such  public  rec- 
ords secret,  but  lets  them  out  to  former 
Cabinet  officers,  or  official  apologists,  or 
even  to  such  a  fair-minded  and  careful 
chronicler  as  Sherwood,  instead  of  put- 
ting them  on  sale  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

But  for  the  reader  and  the  citizen,  it 
is  at  least  a  blessing  that  these  records 
have  been  entrusted  to  as  responsible 


and  skillful  a  writer  as  Sherwood.  He 
is  modest  about  his  own  share  in  the 
events  he  records — so  modest,  indeed, 
that  one  never  would  guess  he  had  held 
any  responsibility  in  wartime  except  as 
one  of  the  President's  speech-writers. 
He  does  not  make  the  biographer's  mis- 
take of  canonizing  Roosevelt  or  Hop- 
kins; he  is  scathing  about  Roosevelt's 
dishonest  "again  and  again  and  again" 
pledge  to  American  mothers  in  the -1940 
campaign,  and  equally  severe  with  Hop- 
kins for  his  unworthy  role  as  Roose- 
velt's manager  at  the  1940  Democratic 
convention. 


1.  N    REVERSAL    OF    CoRDELL    HuLL*S    OVER- 

estimation  of  his  own  importance  in  his 
Memoirs,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  Sherwood 
has  brushed  off  and  neglected  the  meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  in 
1943,  when  Hull  helped  to  pave  the  way 
to  Teheran.  It  is  true  that  Hopkins  did 
not  attend  this  Moscow  meeting,  but 
Sherwood's  strictures  on  Hull  and  on 
the  State  Department  would  carry  more 
weight  if  he  had  been  fairer  ^  to  Hull's 
few  real  accomplishments  in  those  years. 
Apart  from  a  few  blemishes,  the  Sher- 
wood book  is  sheer  artistry  of  its  kind. 
In  the  flood  of  postwar  reminiscences 
there  is  none  to  match  it  in  its  vivid- 
ness and  color,  and  in  its  re-creation  of 
the  spirit  of  great  men  and  great  events. 


LIBERAL'S    PROGRESS,    by   Gerald   W. 
Johnson.  Coward-McCann.  $3.50 

Evans  Clark 

It IV  /JAKE  THE  BOOK  NOT  TOO  BIO- 
1V1  graphical,"  said  Edward  A. 
Filene  to  one  of  several  people  who  have 
attempted  unsuccessfully  in  past  years 
to  write  about  his  life.  Mr.  Filene  died 
eleven  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Johnson  has 
followed  his  suggestion  in  writing  this 
fascinating  book.  The  biography  is  as 
refreshingly  unconventional  as  was  Mr. 
Filene  himself  during  the  seventy-seven 
years  of  his  eventful  life,  and  the  pep- 
per and  salt  of  the  author's  sophisticated 
style  derive  from  an  informed  and  prob- 
ing intelligence. 

As  one  who  knew  "E.  A."  through 
many  exciting  and  difficult  years  of  close 
association,  it  seems  incredible  to  me 
that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  an  alumnus  of 
what  used  to  be  Mr.  Filene's  constantly 
changing  secretariat — that  the  two  men, 
in  fact,  never  met.  And  yet  this  very 


circumstance  may  explain  why  Mr.  John- 
son has  been  able  to  treat  his  subject 
with  such  unruffled  understanding. 

Edward  A.  Filene,  as  is  widely 
known,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  that  leading  Boston  institu- 
tion— the  William  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany store.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
As  a  businessman,  and  judged  by  busi- 
nessmen's standards — his  fortune  came 
close  to  $20,000,000  —  Mr.  Filene  was 
highly  successful.  But  he  used  to  say 
that,  if  his  biography  ever  were  pub- 
lished, it  should  be  called  "The  Life  of 
an  Unsuccessful  Millionaire."  This  re- 
mark revealed  the  essential  ambivalence 
of  the  man:  a  bewildering  mixture  of 
assertiveness  and  self-depreciation. 

Mr.  Johnson,  wisely  I  think,  did  not 
include  "unsuccessful"  in  the  title  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Filene  was  obviously  far 
more  successful  in  every  way  than  his 
humble  side  was  willing  to  admit.  He 
was,  as  Mr.  Johnson  quotes  from  an 
unidentified  source,  "a  cross  between  a 
pack-peddler  and  the  prophet  Isaiah." 
He  retained  all  his  life  some  of  the 
picayune  traits  of  the  man  who  sells 
pins;  but,  as  a  peddler  with  a  ten-story, 
block-long  pack,  Mr.  Filene  was  obvi- 
ously an  outstanding  success.  And  the 
world  may  yet  admit  his  success  as  a 
prophet.  But,  like  most  prophets,  he 
didn't  live  to  enjoy  it.  He  was  far  too 
far  ahead  of  his  time. 

Most  biographies  are  hung  on  a  chron- 
ological frame.  Mr.  Filene's  life  defied 
chronology  because  the  most  important 
thing  about  him  was  not,  as  Mr.  John- 
san  says,  his  "loves,  wars,  comings,  go- 
ings, uprisings  and  downsittings,"  but 
the  workings  of  his  most  astonishing 
mind.  One  cannot  be  very  "biographi- 
cal" in  dealing  with  a  ranging  intelli- 
gence that  was  concerned  with  nearly 
everything  of  economic  or  social  impor- 
tance and  had  the  means  and  techniques 
for  impressing  itself  on  a  not  always 
amenable  public.  So  Mr.  Johnson  has 
written  of  Mr.  Filene  in  successive  chap-  • 
ters  as:  the  man,  the  merchant,  the  citi- 
zen, the  patriot,  the  internationalist,  the 
technician,  and  the  prophet,  all  against 
a  sharply  etched  background  of  public 
affairs.  Through  all  the  chapters  walks 
a  vivid  person:  always  dominated  by  a 
burning  conviction  that  whatever  is  can 
be  improved  and  by  a  constant  itch  to 
do  it;  but  forever  incapable  of  the  warm 
human  contacts  which  would  have  made 
things  so  much  easier  for  him  and  for 
everyone  with  whom  he  dealt. 

The   evil    some    men   do    surely    does 
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live  after  them  but  the  good  Edward  A. 
Filene  did  survives  him  in  very  tangible 
form.  The  credit  unions  of  the  United 
States,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members  and  assets  in  the  millions,  are 
a  living  monument  to  his  vision  and 
dogged  persistence  in  promoting  them. 
Two  foundations  endowed  by  him — the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  the  Ed- 
ward A.  Filene  Good  Will  Fund — are 
carrying  on  the  work  which  he  began 
and  for  which  he  set  the  course.  Less 
tangible,  but  potent  none  the  less,  are 
the  grooves  which  he  left  in  the  brains 
of  those  who  worked  with  him  or  for 
him.  Through  them  his  insistence  on 
"finding  the  facts,"  and  on  taking  "the 
next  step  (not  the  long  leap)  forward," 
— even  the  motto  on  the  rubber  stamp 
he  used  to  put  on  his  office  memoranda: 
"How  can  I  make  or  save  a  dollar  on 
this?" — still  influence  the  course  of  hu- 
man events. 

THE  WEST  AT  BAY,  by  Barbara  Ward. 
Norton.  #3.50 

David  Cushman  Coyle 

BARBARA  WARD  WRITES  ABOUT  Eco- 
nomics, about  the  plight  of  Western 
Civilization,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the 
necessary  union  of  the  West.  That  is 
what  she  writes  about,  but  what  she 
writes  is  epic  drama.  This  is  a  time  for 
greatness  in  every  discussion  of  the  de- 
tails of  organization  for  a  workable 
European  economy.  Miss  Ward  makes 
it  clear  that  vision  and  greatness  of 
mind  and  heart  are  the  first  requisite 
of  the  men  who  must  be  chosen  to  build 
the  house. 

This  is  no  Homeric  epic  of  childish 
heroes.  Probably  the  most  inspiring  as- 
pect of  living  in  this  day  of  the  ren- 
dezvous with  Destiny  is  that  Destiny 
calls  for  the  highest  possible  reach  of 
man,  in  courage,  magnanimity,  keen- 
ness, and  understanding — and  there  are 
some  in  our  civilization  who  respond. 

Technically,  the  brilliance  of  .  Miss 
Ward's  writing,  and  its  power  to  draw 
the  reader  fascinated  through  her  dis- 
cussion of  so  forbidding  a  subject  as  eco- 
nomic reconstruction,  calls  for  some  at- 
tempt at  analysis.  A  partisan  of  West- 
ern culture  cannot  help  hoping  that 
readers  of  this  book  may  be  well  spoiled 
for  acceptance  of  turgid  propaganda 
from  writers  of  less  valuable  ideas. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of 
this  style  is  that  each  question  is  met 
where  it  is  instead  of  where  its  shadow 
shows  on  the  wall.  Nothing  about  pre- 


venting  War  III  "by  educating  humanity 
to  greater  tolerance,"  as  a  famous  scien- 
tist suggested  in  a  recent  Town  Hall 
debate.  Miss  Ward  tackles  today's  prob- 
lem by  describing  today's  situation,  to- 
day's resources — material,  mental,  and 
emotional— and  the  chance  of  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  by  calling  on  the  best 
qualities  of  men  who  now  exist  in  spots 
where  they  may  be  drafted.  Her  time 
dimension  does  not  vanish  whenever  it 
would  be  nice  to  apply  in  one  situation 
the  remedies  we  hope  will  be  readily 
available  by  2000  A.D.,  or  that  we  re- 
member were  at  hand  before  the  bombs 
fell  on  London.  The  book  should  be 
read  with  this  observation  in  mind;  for 
true  four  -  dimensional  thinking  is  un- 
usual among  educated  people,  and  when 
it  occurs  it  gives  a  sense  of  depth  and 
reality  that  is  worth  savoring. 

The  "clarity"  which  the  jacket  boasts, 
is,  I  think,  mainly  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  fact  that 
Miss     Ward     not     only 
knows    the    facts    she    is 
talking    about,    but    ac- 
tually   knows    what    she 
wants  to  say  about  them. 
This    unusual    advantage 
derives  in  turn  from  two 
qualities,  one  a  gift,  the    • 
other    a    sign    of    moral 
honesty.      The      gift      is 
simply   that   she   "makes 
sense,"    by   being   intelli- 
gent   enough    to    recog- 
nize  the   actual   and   the   possible    rela- 
tions   between    the    facts.      The    moral 
honesty   may   fairly  be   credited   to   the 
fact  that  Miss  Ward,  if  she  has  any  ir- 
relevant  prejudices,   does   not   genuflect 
to  them  by  retreating  into  gobbledegook 
or   generalities   whenever   one   of   them 
doesn't  want  to  look  at  something. 

This  review  is  really  just  a  momen- 
tary outburst  of  weariness  in  the  dust 
of  battle  with  scientists  who  leave  their 
semantics  locked  up  in  their  laboratory, 
liberals  who  accept  good  intentions  as 
a  substitute  for  intelligence,  and  people 
who  put  their  faith  in  quasi-religious 
rationalizations  of  inhuman  ideologies. 
In  that  battle,  to  read  "The  West  at 
Bay"  is  to  draw  a  breath  of  cool  moun- 
tain air. 


Reproductions  on  this  and  following 
page  are  from  a  special  exhibition  for 
children  in  the  Junior  Museum  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — "Ani- 
mals That  Never  Were."  Above,  Chi- 
nese wooden  bird,  Ming  dynasty. 
Opposite  page,  above,  the  winged  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  contemporary  Venetian 
glass;  below  a  unicorn,  bronze  from 
fifteenth  century  Germany. 


THE    NEW    MEN    OF    POWER,   by   C. 

Wright  Mills,  Harcourt,  Brace.  #3.50 
JUGGERNAUT:     AMERICAN     LABOR 

IN     ACTION,     by     Wellington     Roe. 

Lippincott.  #4 

Beulah  Amidon 


PROFESSOR  MILLS*  PROVOCATIVE  BOOK 
is  a  study  of  the  present  leadership 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  The 
author  is  a  sociologist  on  the  Columbia 
University  faculty.  His  book  is  in  part 
a  report  of  a  highly  original  research 
project  which  he  has  had  underway 
since  1941;  in  part  it  is  his  own  vigor- 
ous interpretation  not  only  of  his  statis- 
tical findings,  but  of  the  social-economic- 
political  scene  in  the  USA  today.  Many 
readers  will  disagree,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  both  findings  and  interpreta- 
tion. But  it  seems  certain  that  what  he 
has  to  say  will  be  widely  read  and  hotly 
discussed  —  for  one  group  or  another, 
there  is  at  least  one  chal- 
lenge per  paragraph. 

The  author's  underly- 
ing premise  is  his  dog- 
matic certainty  that  a 
slump  is  immediately  at 
hand,  that  war  is  the  in- 
evitable concomitant  of 
depression,  that  organized 
labor  is  the  sole  force 
capable  of  staying  our 
present  drift  toward 
slump  and  war. 
•Mh*»  The  picture  of  labor 

leadership  on  which  he 
places  so  grave  a  responsibility  is  not 
reassuring  as  it  emerges  from  the  results 
of  his  scientifically  conducted  polls, 
which  give  the  average  age,  education, 
background,  union  experience,  political 
party  ties  of  some  five  hundred  national, 
state,  and  local  AFL  and  CIO  leaders. 

Professor  Mills  analyzes  with  insight, 
but  without  heat,  the  problems  of 
racketeering  (which  he  finds  confined 
largely  to  the  AFL)  and  Communism, 
which  he  shows  as  the  special  difficulty 
of  the  CIO.  Pointing  out  that  several 
of  the  smaller  CIO  unions,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  three  largest,  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
are  Communist-dominated,  he  advances 
the  argument  that  "the  top  CIO  leader- 
ship, which  is  anti-Communist,  is  still 
afraid  to  risk  its  own  position  and  dis- 
rupt the  whole  CIO  by  a  concerted  and 
whole  hearted  drive"  to  eliminate  Com- 
munist Party  factions  and  influence. 

Even  more  than  gangsters  and  Com- 
munists, this  author  fears  the  subversive 
effects  on  the  labor  movement  of  the 
political  categories  he  calls  the  liberal 
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center  ("full  of  indignation  which  con- 
stantly shifts  to  new  objects")  and  the 
"sophisticated  conservatives."  The  latter 
he  defines  as  members  of  "the  industry- 
armed  forces  -  State  Department  axis" 
who  think  that,  by  tak- 
ing in  the  labor  leader  as 
a  junior  partner  and  a 
needed  front,  they  can 
keep  the  situation  under 
control. 

Though  he  does  not 
say  so  explicitly,  Mr. 
Mills  seems  to  repose  his 
only  hope  in  a  politically 
active  labor  movement, 
functioning  through  a  third  party.  Thus, 
his  criteria  for  the  labor  leader  whom 
he  sees  as  adequate  to  the  urgent  de- 
mands are  four:  he  must  have  "a  real- 
istic image  of  business";  he  must  recog- 
nize "the  intent  of  business  to  break  or 
shackle  labor  unions";  he  must  see  that 
"the  two  dominant  parties  are  blind 
traps";  and  he  must  be  "for  a  labor 
party,  at  least  within  the  next  ten  years." 

Judged  by  these  standards,  which  he 
is  frank  to  state  "are  not  very  rigorous 
or  trustworthy,"  he  qualifies .  8  percent 
of  the  present  CIO  leaders  and  4  per- 
cent of  the  AFL;  with  an  additional  19 
percent  of  the  former  and  9  percent  of 
the  latter  holding  "a  militant  view  on  at 
least  three  of  the  four  points."  He  con- 
cludes, in  gloomy  discouragement, 
"Never  has  so  much  depended  upon 
men  who  are  so  ill  prepared  and  so 
little  inclined  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility." 


PSYCHIC  ENERGY:  ITS  SOURCE 
AND  GOAL,  by  M.  Esther  Harding. 
Pantheon  Books.  $4.50 


M 


Dr.  Margaret  Nordfeldt 
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N  "JUGGERNAUT:  AMERICAN-  LABOR  IN 
Action,"  Wellington  Roe,  a  journalist 
who  has  been  active  in  the  trade  union 
movement  for  some  years,  also  takes  a 
dim  view  of  labor  leadership  in  this 
country.  His  purpose,  he  states  in  his 
introduction,  is  "to  present  the  problems 
of  union  members  [his  italics]  in  their 
relations  with  their  organizations'  lead- 
ers." His  method  is  that  of  anecdote  and 
epithet.  His  starting  point  is  that  "the 
danger  to  trade  unions  today  comes  not 
so  much  from  possible  assaults  by  re- 
actionary employers  as  it  does  from  in- 
ternal decay."  He  has  brought  together 
a  vast  amount  of  material,  much  of  it — 
particularly  his  detailed  accounts  of 
Communist  infiltration  and  influence— 
of  value  to  the  student  of  American 
trade  unionism.  But  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  is  diminished  by  his  sweeping 
generalizations  and  the  unnecessary  and 
often  crude  violence  with  which  he 
writes. 


UCH     RESEARCH,     WIDE     SCHOLARSHIP, 

deep  personal  experience 
have  gone  into  the  writ- 
ing of  Dr.  Harding's  lat- 
est book,  which  might 
well  be  subtitled,  "a 
study  in  the  development 
of  consciousness." 

Dr.  Harding  finds  the 
source  of  psychic  energy 
in  the  basic  biological  in- 
stincts (hunger,  self-pres- 
ervation, sex)  and  in  those  universal 
psychic  patterns  which  Jung -calls  arche- 
types. 

Originally  man  was  an  unconscious 
being,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
instincts.  Consciousness  dawned  with 
the  development  of  the  ego — "perhaps 
the  greatest  single  achievement  of  man- 
kind." But  now  man  is  confronted  with 
two  divergent  drives  within  himself. 
This  not  only  produces  conflict  within 
the  individual,  but  the  blind  instinctive 
forces  surge  up  repeatedly  in  warfare 
between  individuals  and  between  na- 
tions. 

Yet  the  instinctive  emotions,  the  au- 
thor warns,  must  not  be  repressed,  for 
without  their  powerful  impetus  man  is 
a  hollow  creature,  either  sunk  in  inertia 
or  driven  to  compulsive  and  meaning- 
less activity.  Nor  is  it  enough  merely 
to  control  the  instincts  as  certain  religi- 
ous teachings  have  sought  to  do.  The 
only  real  solution  lies  in  their  transfor- 
mation, through  the  discovery  of  a  trans- 
cendent value  which 
can  reconcile  the  op- 
posites. 

The  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  witnessed 
the  most  destructive 
outburst  of  the  un- 
conscious forces  since 
the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  and 
this,  Dr.  Harding 
believes,  is  related  to 
the  fact  that  the 
symbols  of  organized 
religion  no  longer  seem  able  to  con- 
tain the  dynamic  power  of  the  instinct- 
ual drives.  If  this  energy  is  not  to  de- 
stroy our  world,  we  must  find  a  "new 
container." 

In  the  dreams  of  persons  undergoing 
a  deep  analysis  there  repeatedly  appear 
symbols  of  "wholeness,"  which  Dr. 
Harding  terms  the  goal  of  man's  psychic 
urge.  These  symbols  are  of  necessity  in- 


tensely personal,  but  for  the  individual 
who  experiences  them  they  carry  the 
emotional  value  and  the  transforming 
power  that  the  symbols  of  traditional 
religion  held  for  our  forebears.  And 
since  world  problems  must  ultimately  be 
solved  where  they  originate  —  in  the 
hearts  of  individual  men  and  women — 
whoever  truly  transforms  the  instinctual 
forces  within  himself  makes  a  "genuine 
contribution  to  civilization  and  peace." 
Dr.  Harding's  book  is  itself  a  notable 
contribution  to  this  end. 

MIRROR  FOR  AMERICANS:  JAPAN, 
by  Helen  Mean.  Houghton  Mifflin, 
#3.50. 

Lawrence  K.  Rosinger 

SOME  YEARS  AGO  HELEN  MfiARS  WROTE 
"Year  of  the  Wild  Boar,"  an  in- 
tensely interesting  and  highly  informa- 
tive account  of  Japan  in  1935.  Her  book 
was  different  from  most  treatments  of 
the  subject  because  it  cut  through  the 
usual  categories  of  analysis,  to  reveal  the 
regimented  life  of  Japan  in  daily,  hu- 
man terms.  In  "Mirror  for  Americans: 
Japan,"  Miss  Mears  has  again  written 
a  book  that  is  different — this  time  partly 
on  the  basis  of  a  postwar  visit  to  Japan 
as  a  member  of  an  official  labor  advisory 
mission. 

Although  she  discusses  the  occupation 
at  many  points,  the  author's  main  con- 
cern is  with  Japan,  past  and  present,  as 
a  mirror  of  American  foreign  policy  and 
that  of  the  other  powers.  She  says  she 
observed  with  alarm  in  Japan  that 
"Americans  had  .  .  .  taken  on  the  role 
of  Roman  conqueror  and  reformer," 
with  few  qualms  and  virtually  no  self- 
questioning.  Highly 
critical  of  recent  Far 
Eastern  actions  of  all 
the  powers,  she  de- 
clares roundly  in  her 
conclusion:  "Our 
current  foreign-policy 
leaders  .  .  .  have  be- 
come as  blind  to 
reality  as  the  Japan- 
ese militarists  before 
them." 

In  its  detailed  con- 
tents the  book  is 
devoted  mostly  to  an  effort  to  refute 
common  American  concepts  about 
Japan's  aggressiveness  and  to  prove  that 
the  legal  fictions  once  used  by  an  ex- 
panding Japan — and  considered  trans- 
parently hypocritical  by  Americans — are 
hot  much  different  from  the  legal  fic- 
tions used  by  other  governments  in  add- 
ing to  their  own  power.  Miss  Mears 
holds  that  we  are  not  morally  equipped 
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to  undertake  the  reformation  of  Japan, 
that  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was 
provoked  by  previous  American  actions, 
and  that  the  aggressiveness  of  modern 
Japan  was  a  post-Perry  product,  result- 
ing from  the  example  and  threat  of  the 
West.  She  also  stresses  that  Japanese  ex- 
pansion up  to  1931  was  carried  out -to 
a  great  extent  with  the  support  of  other 
powers,  including  the  United  States. 

In  her  desire  to  point  to  the  beam  in 
our  own  eye,  the  author  often  appears 
to  overlook  or  to  justify  the  Japanese 
mote.  This  is  especially  true  of  her 
treatment  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
Pacific  War.  She  forgets  that  legal  fic- 
tions are  not  always  equally  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  For  example,  despite 
current  limitations  on  Philippine  inde- 
pendence, it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
"the  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  in- 
distinguishable from  that  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  Manchukuo."  Miss  Mears  is 
quite  right  in  denying  that  Japan  is  in- 
herently aggressive,  but  she  is  wrong  in 
minimizing  the  internal  factors  that 
helped  to  produce  aggression.  The  omis- 
sion of  any  analysis  of  the  Nazi-Japanese 
alliance  is  also  a  serious  shortcoming, 
for  Japan  cannot  be  considered  properly 
in  isolation  from  the  international  scene. 

It  is  possible  to  disagree  with  Miss 
Mears  on  various  points  and  to  reject 


the  exaggerated  portions  of  her  book, 
without  denying  that  she  has  struck 
some  telling  blows.  She  is  particularly 
effective  in  her  account  of  the  complicity 
of  the  Western  powers  in  Japanese  ag- 
gression and  in  arguing  for  her  conten- 
tion that  the  West,  which  prides  itself 
on  its  democracy  at  home,  has  been 
fundamentally  undemocratic  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East. 
On  a  broader  plane,  she  has  performed 
a  service  in  pointing  out  the  self-right- 
eousness that  frequently  masquerades  as 
principle  in  international  relations,  the 
hypocrisy  that  accepts  or  even  welcomes 
injustice  when  committed  by  "the  right 
side."  On  this  plane  the  book  is  a  valu- 
able challenge  to  current  assembly-line 
thinking. 

THE  NEXT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MAN, 
by  Launrelot  Law  Whyte.  Holt.  #3.50 

EVERYMAN  LOOKS  FORWARD,  by 
Launcelot  Law  Whyte.  Holt.  $2 

Ordway  Tead 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS  ARE  EXHIBITS  IN 
the  case  of  the  physicists'  search  for 
unifying  human  values.  They  are  part 
of  a  trend  toward  the  use  of  a  scientific 
approach  to  determine  the  source  and 
seat  of  what  is  significant,  meaningful, 
and  valuable  in  the  human  enterprise. 
They  are  heartening  evidence  of  a  rela- 
tively new  desire  and  effort  to  see  man- 
kind in  the  diversity  of  its  experience 
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through  some  integrated  philosophical 
and  moral  outlook.  As  such,  they  de- 
serve the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who 
seek  a  body  of  principles  which  will,  in 
Henry  Adams'  words,  run  unity  through 
multiplicity. 

In  the  first  and  longer  study  the  prob- 
lem is  historically  approached  in  terms 
of  the  failure  to  move  ahead  toward 
such  total  insights  due  to  the  partial 
and  divisive  philosophies  and  frustrating 
fears  of  European  culture.  The  chal- 
lenge thus  presented  to  America  today 
and  presently  to  Asia  is  vigorously  ar- 
gued. The  presence  in  human  experi- 
ence of  a  "formative  process,"  of  a  "uni- 
tary mind"  of  a  "universalizing"  dispo- 
sition, of  a  "finite  integrity,"  is  the  key 
used  to  unlock  the  door  to  hopes  of 
bringing  into  being  the  "unitary  man." 
"Beneath  all  tension  and  conflict  a 
new  unison  marks  unitary  society.  The 
universality  of  the  formative  process, 
once  recognized  and  accepted,  casts  its 
spell  over  mankind.  .  .  .  Man  finds  him- 
self in  the  universal  process  by  finding 
the  universal  process  within  himself." 
This  central  formative  process  is  at 
work  in  the  "development  of  physical 
systems;  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
and  of  life;  in  the  history  of  man;  and 
in  the  contemporary  world  trend." 

The  second  volume  deals  with  this 
contemporary  world  trend.  And  because 
it  benefits  by  the  hard  thought  and  ab- 
struse statement  of  the  earlier  work,  it 
is  a  simpler,  more  cogent,  and  more 
vivid  elucidation  of  the  author's  ideas. 
I  am  disposed  to  recommend  the  reader 
to  the  latter  work  as  an  introduction  to 
Professor  Whyte's  highly  special  vocabu- 
lary and  approach,  in  the  hope  that  the 
appetite  may  be  whetted  to  go  on  to  a 
careful  study  of  this  much  more  difficult 
book,  "The  Next  Development." 

"Everyman  Looks  Forward"  is  a  fas- 
cinating and  provocative  embroidering 
of  the  theme  that  "with  man's  deepen- 
ing knowledge  ...  a  new  attitude  be- 
comes possible  which  does  not  so  much 
challenge  the  old  attitudes  as  transcend 
and  unite  them  .  .  .  the  consensus  can 
resolve  the  conflict  without  challenging 
the  conflicting  doctrines,  by  transform- 
ing them  into  variants  of  a  common 
truth." 

There  is  a  useful  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Soviet  and  Western 
outlooks  which  is  reminiscent  of  Pro- 
fessor Northrup's  approach  in  "The 
Meeting  of  East  and  West."  The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  author's  argument  is 
that  the  underlying  division  in  man  be- 
tween "love  and  aggression"  dictates 
that  "the  long-term  issue  is  moral." 
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Thus  he  holds  that  "it  is  policy,  not 
power;  human  motives,  not  (military) 
quantity,  which  are  ultimately  decisive 
in  human  affairs." 

The  new  synthesis  will  go  behind  the 
present  world  religions  because  "they 
lack  universality,  balance,  and  historical 
emphasis  .  .  .  none  of  them  escapes  the 
restrictions  of  its  origins  and  touches  the 
unchangeably  universal." 

The  author  acknowledges  that  "every- 
man  needs  an  authority  outside  him- 
self"; and  again,  "the  craving  for  an  ab- 
solute is  not  irrational,  for  without  a 
foundation  which  it  cannot  question 
reason  cannot  operate."  But  the  nature 
of  that  absolute — "the  formative  process" 
and  "unitary  development"  in  which 
"lies  the  opportunity  for  regeneration" — 
needs  more  elucidation  than  we  get. 

The  author  moves  almost  jauntily 
through  realms  of  broad  generalization 
and  high  abstraction,  as  my  quotations 
suggest.  At  times  I  get  the  disturbing 
sense  that  there  is  here  a  slight  intoxica- 
tion with  one's  own  pet  language.  This 
is  my  major  reservation.  But  having  ex- 
pressed it,  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  vol- 
ume is  rich  and  rewarding.  It  is  on  the 
beam  of  the  most  pressing  contemporary 
intellectual  and  moral  issues.  They  are 
approached  with  candor,  wide  knowl- 
edge, and  deep  human  sympathy.  The 
ideas  here  expressed,  I  venture,  are  des- 
tined to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward 
by  everyone  who  wants  to  explore  this 
matter  of  a  more  integrated  approach 
to  human  living. 


A    MAN    CALLED    WHITE,    by    Walter 
White.  Viking.  #3.75 

Bucklin  Moon 

WALTER  WHITE,  THE  EXECUTIVE 
secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  has  chosen  as  the  title  for  his 
autobiography,  "A  Man  Called  White." 
If  any  further  proof  is  needed  of  the 
absurdity  of  classification  by  skin  pig- 
mentation it  might  well  be  found  here, 
for  though  Mr.  White  happens  to  be  a 
Negro,  actually  he  is  as  white  as  your 
own  Aunt  Hildegarde.  In  fact,  a  per- 
sistent rumor  keeps  cropping  up  that  he 
is  actually  white  "passing"  for  black, 
presumably  for  financial  advantage. 

I  am  certain  this  must  amuse  Mr. 
White  and  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is 
likely  also  to  amuse  readers  of  this  book, 
for  from  the  sound  of  things  I  would 
estimate  his  average  day  as  consisting 
of  eighteen  hours  of  work,  and  though 
I  do  not  know  what  the  NAACP  pays 
him,  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  showed 


remarkably  few  symptoms  of  suffering 
from  the  overabundant  life.  The 
rumor,  of  course  is  pure  nonsense,  yet 
it  does  throw  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  our  national  preoccupation  with  race. 

"A  Man  Called  White" 
is  autobiography  at  its 
best,  the  personal  narra- 
tive of  a  man  who  has 
led  a  rich  life  and  who 
puts  it  to  paper  with 
charm  and  insight.  Start- 
ing with  his  formative 
years  in  Atlanta,  where 
as  a  child  he  learned  the 
hard  way  (the  1906  race 
qot)  what  it  means  to  be  a  Negro, 
Walter  White  presents  simply"  and  with 
restraint  the  sorry  record  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination  that  has  been  the 
Negro's  lot  in  America  and  what  he  and 
those  who  work  with  him  have  done 
to  try  to  change  it.  It  is  not,  certainly, 
a  story  in  which  white  America  can 
take  pride,  yet  it  is  told  without  per- 
sonal bitterness  or  rancor,  and  even 
with  hope  for  the  future. 

This  is  no  starry-eyed  optimism,  for 
Mr.  White  is  a  realist  and  he  carefully 
weighs  the  pros  and  cons.  It  is  based 
on  the  liberal  younger  generations  now 
growing  up  in  the  South  and  the  grow- 
ing pressures  for  the  solution  of  one  of 
our  most  vexing  problems,  the  para- 
dox of  how  Negroes  can  be  kept  in  mod- 
ern day  servitude  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

I  don't  know  what  more  there  is  to 
say  about  "A  Man  Called  White"  save 
that  it  is  a  book  recommended  for  those 
with  smug  exteriors  and  slightly  guilt- 
ridden  interiors.  For  others  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  very  revealing  autobiog- 
raphy in  the  best  American  tradition. 


THE  MORE  PERFECT  UNION;  A  Pro- 
gram  for  the  Control  of  Inter-group 
Discrimination  in  the  United  States,  by 
R.  M.  Maclver.  Macmillan.  #4 

Harold  D.  Lasswell 

PROFESSOR  MAClVER  HAS  WRITTEN  A 
strategy  manual  for  educators,  per- 
sonnel managers,  social  scientists,  mi- 
nority group  leaders,  social  workers,  and 
freedom  minded  citizens  generally. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  author  looked  into  the 
problem  of  discrimination  among  groups 
in  the  United  States,  and  embodies  his 
findings  in  this  terse  book. 

The  report  clarifies  one  of  the  most 
important  objectives  of  American  policy 
(in  the  "ideal"  sense),  and  proposes 
alternatives  of  action  after  they  have 


been  critically  weighed  in  the  light  of 
what   we   know   of   history    and   social 
science.   The  aim  is  to  raze  all  barriers 
against   "equal   access   to   public  oppor- 
tunity."    Professor    Maclver    concludes 
that  economic  discrimin- 
ations are  the  most  vul- 
nerable forms  of  inequal- 
ity, and  outlines  a  strat- 
egy  designed  to   concen- 
trate the  energies  of  all 
Americans   of   good    will 
in     a     determined     cam- 
paign   to    speed    up    the 
sharing  of  economic  op- 
portunity. 

The  author  recommends  a  well-bal- 
anced program  in  which  a  place  is  as- 
signed to  legislative,  executive,  judicial, 
and  electoral  action.  He  is  sanguine 
about  the  possibility  of  extending  FEPC 
laws  to  a  large  number  of  states  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has  also 
worked  out  quite  helpful  ideas  on  the 
educational  front. 

No  qualified  student  of  the  subject  of 
discrimination  will  find  much  novelty 
in  what  Professor  Maclver  has  pub- 
lished. We  are  dealing  rather  with  the 
product  of  a  "sober,  judging  mind"  who 
is  far  too  conscious  of  himself  as  sci- 
entist and  philosopher  to  resort  to  glib 
sensationalism,  and  much  too  eager  to 
instruct  the  layman  to  set  much  store 
by  astounding  his  colleagues.  The  dis- 
cussion of  "balances  and  circles"  in 
the  social  process,  which  occurs  in  chap- 
ter four,  will  perhaps  be  of  the  greatest 
technical  interest. 

But  the  big  news  about  this  book  is 
that  it  is  published  at  all.  When  an 
academic  figure  of  this  caliber  turns  to  a 
job  of  this  kind  it  is  a  promising  sign 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country. 
He  speaks  mainly  to,  and  for,  specialists 
who  have  made  as  yet  but  little  positive 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  public 
policy.  And  he  registers  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  meager  aid  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  findings  of  experimental 
social  psychologists.  Indeed,  the  ma- 
terial brought  together  in  an  apppendix 
is  so  inconsistent  and  inconclusive  that 
laymen,  at  least,  may  wonder  where  the 
specialists  on  the  subject  have  been  all 
these  years. 

But  this  book  points  the  way  toward 
the  choice  of  problems  which  will  en- 
able the  science  of  the  social  scientist  to 
become  "the  ally  of  his  citizenship."  One 
great  neglected  opportunity  is  the  re- 
port on  social  tactics  that  succeeded 
and  tactics  that  failed.  Material  of  this 
kind  is  so  scattered  that  the  present 
author  is  constrained  to  "fill  in"  by  re- 
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lying  upon  plausible  statements  of  gen- 
eral principle  and  random  observation. 
It  will  be  the  abiding  merit  of  his  work 
that  by  showing  the  existing  gaps  in 
pertinent  knowledge,  he  will  stimulate 
the  effort  which  alone  can  make  a  man- 
ual of  democratic  strategy  measure  up 
to  the  formidable  tasks  of  democratic 
statecraft. 

A    CALL    TO    WHAT    IS    VITAL,    by 
Rnfus  M.  Jones.  Macmillan.  #2 

Katherine  N.  Rhoades 

THIS  POSTHUMOUS  BOOK  PROCLAIMS 
the  author's  profound  conviction 
that  human  life  must  be  undergirded  by 
spiritual  vision,  and  that  now,  in  this 
present  climate  of  thought,  a  reinterpre- 
tation  of  religious  concepts  is  necessary, 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  man  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  true  inheritance  and 
destiny.  Rufus  Jones  touches  upon 
many  subjects  and  brings  together  di- 
verse religious  experiences  and  historical 
events  in  order  to  make  clear  his  cen- 
tral thesis  that  without  religious  faith — 
its  discipline  and  devotion — man  cannot 
attain  maturity  and  full  stature. 

The  book  is  presented  as  an  ardent 
and  timely  plea  to  college-trained,  scien- 
tifically minded  persons,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  convince  them  of  "the  vast 
field  of  human  interests  with  which  the 
scientific  method  is  incapable  of  deal- 
ing," and  of  the  disturbing  fact  that 
along  with  the  expansion  of  science 
there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  interest 
in  religion  and  a  corresponding  shrink- 
age in  man's  nature.  "We  need  above 
everything  else  in  this  crisis  of  history 
a  fresh  burst  of  faith  and  a  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  the  eternal  reality  vitally 
present  in  our  world  of  thought  and 
events.  .  .  .  Faith  is  the  most  dynamic, 
the  most  propulsive  of  all  our  human 
ways  up  toward  a  realization  of  life." 
Without  it  the  soul  is  crippled  in  its 
search  and  aspiration. 

In  this  book  we  are  shown  the  source 
of  the  wisdom  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets; we  are  given  examples  of  trium- 
phant individuals,  whose  spiritual  expe- 
riences made  them  dynamos  of  transmis- 
sion; we  are  told  of  the  march  of  evolu- 
tionary doctrine,  and  scientific  and  his- 
torical research;  and  how  all  these  dis- 
cernments take  their  proper  places  with- 
in the  eternal  economy  of  God.  We  are 
warned  of  the  danger  of  absorption  with 
the  things  of  the  world,  for  thus  we  are 
caught  in  a  treadmill  which  carries  us 


on  until  we  become  deaf  to  the  only 
Voice  that  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
us,  blind  to  the  only  purpose  for  which 
we  are  made,  dumb  because  we  are  not 
able  to  commune  with  God. 

These  extraordinarily  vivid  chapters 
lead  up  to  one  on  the  Supreme  Revela- 
tion— the  Incarnation  of  God.  "The 
greatest  single  fact  in  history  is  the 
breaking  in  of  the  Life  of  God  through 
this  unique  Life."  Not  then  only,  but 
now  too,  He  is  with  us;  and  we  may 
find  Him,  as  Hosea  found  Him  by 
sounding  the  deeps  of  his  own  soul, 
and  knowing  God  to  be  both  Lover  and 
Redeemer.  Dr.  Jones  closes  this  tender 
plea  with  a  chapter  on  prayer,  and  gives 
us  these  rewarding  thoughts:  "True 
prayer  is  immediate  spiritual  fellow- 
ship. .  .  .  The  soul  is  never  at  its  best 
until  it  enjoys  God,  and  prays  out  of 
sheer  love." 

SOCIETY  AS  THE  PATIENT,  by 
Lawrence  K.  Frank.  Rutgers  University 
Press.  #5. 

John  Edward  Bentley 

AS  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOS- 
ophy,  this  volume  brings  together 
thirty  essays  by  Lawrence  K.  Frank. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  author 
has  been  pouring  forth  an  extensive 
comment  on  social  problems  and  offer- 
ing solutions  to  a  distracted  world.  As 
civilization  grows,  so  do  its  problems. 
These  essays  were  originally  contributed 
to  such  staid  and  famous  periodicals  as 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  The 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  The  Ameri- 
can Economic  Review,  The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  The  International 
Journal  of  Ethics,  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  School  and  Society,  Psychi- 
atry, and  to  some  less  known  publica- 
tions. To  have  contributed  to  these 
many  journals  shows  the  breadth  of  a 
fertile  authorship  that  has  won  respect 
in  the  wide  pages  of  social  science  and 
ethics. 

The  essays  represent  balanced  and  tol- 
erant scholarship.  Few  writers  have 
combined  such  a  range  of  scientific 
knowledge  with  such  insight  into  the 
problems  of  what  is  described  as  an  ail- 
ing world.  Indeed,  Mr.  Frank  not  only 
penetrates  the  implications  of  the  bio- 
logical and  social  sciences  but  sees  in 
them  specific  therapeutic  values.  Society 
is  the  patient,  but  not  without  hope  for 
full  recovery,  because  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  can  be  used  effec- 
tively to  remedy  all  existing  social  ills. 
Human  welfare  is  the  goal  of  whatever 
pathway  of  modern  science  is  consid- 


ered. This  view  is  the  springboard  of 
the  book. 

Because  the  book  seeks  to  present  the 
writings  in  logical  order,  the  chapters 
begin  with  man's  economic  life  and  end 
with  science  and  aesthetics.  Between 
these  are  man's  ability  to  learn,  and 
his  behavior  in  the  group.  The  book 
begins  with  "The  Cost  of  Competition" 
and  ends  with  "The  Arts  in  Recon- 
struction" within  a  "world  order  and 
cultural  destiny." 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  may 
be  stated  as  a  social  synthesis  based  on 
psychological,  psychiatric,  and  related  in- 
sights-— insights  rather  than  knowledge, 
for  his  position  can  hardly  be  claimed 
to  be  technical.  However,  the  chapters 
on  education  and  its  reorientation  in- 
volving mental  hygiene  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  professional  educator,  so  well 
does  the  author  fulfill  his  task.  In  his 
psychiatric  production  there  is  no  clini- 
cal information,  but  a  healthy  applica- 
tion of  positive  hygiene  to  the  masses 
of  mankind  with  divergent  personality 
problems. 

Mr.  Frank  sees  life  broadly  and  in- 
tensely. He  does  not  rudely  censure 
civilization  but  with  profound  respect 
for  tradition  and  the  love  of  truth  sees 
culture  borne  by  the  arts,  religion,  and 
philosophy.  For  him,  life  is  a  grand 
panorama  in  the  development  of  ideas 
lighted  by  the  torch  of  pragmatic  pat- 
terns. Marx  and  Freud  are  there,  Dewey 
speaks,  Schopenhauer  and  Otto  Rank 
are  cited.  Therapy  for  the  ills  of  man 
is  the  focus  of  Mr.  Frank's  thinking,  to 
which  he  brings  erudition  and  sympa- 
thetic scholarship. 

THE    SHAME    OF    THE    STATES,    by 
Albert    Deutsch.    Harcourt,    Brace.    #3 

Kathleen  Sproul 

WE  CHIP  AWAY,  BIT  BY  BIT,  AT  OUR 
initial  inhumanity,  and  in  as- 
sorted ways  prove  now  and  then  our 
right  to  claim  the  quality  of  being  hu- 
man. For  each  chip,  a  crusader. 

But  the  roughest  going  is  for  the 
crusader  who  picks  an  area  his  fellow- 
men  do  not  yet  understand — for  he  must 
be  both  teacher  and  evangelist.  In  such 
areas,  of  which  mental  illness  is  decid- 
edly one,  there  are  fewer  crusaders;  the 
strain  takes  stamina. 

Albert  Deutsch  is  one  who  has  stood 
the  strain,  and  with  amazing  resilience. 
He  never  stops  hammering.  There  are 
not  many  outstanding  names  in  the 
whole  sorry  history  of  our  social  ap- 
proach to  mental  illness;  certainly  his 
name  already  belongs  in  the  short  roster. 
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In  "The  Shame  of  the  States"  he 
writes  unmitigated,  personally  observed, 
detail  of  state  hospitals,  by  regions  from 
coast  to  coast  and  north  to  south.  He 
begins  with  a  testimony  of  our  failure  so 
far:  the  scene  of  patients  "timidly  pull- 
ing at  a  doctor's  arm  or  coat  as  he 
rushes  through  the  ward  on  rounds: 
'Doctor,  can  I  see  you  for  just  a  min- 
ute?' 'Sorry,  next  time,  next  time,'  the 
invariable  answer." 

He  includes  eyewitness  reports  from 
hospitals  at  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
New  York  City,  Napa,  Calif.,  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  Providence,  Detroit.  One 
could  not  ask  him  for  more  examples; 
they  would  be  only  more  of  the  same- — 
poor  food,  drear  wards,  overcrowding, 
few  cures  all  over  the  country — all  be- 
cause we  don't  care  enough. 

Here  then  are  the  facts,  again — the 
whole  miserable  mess  we  toss  to  our 
mental  patients  in  the  false  name  of 
treatment.  Mr.  Deutsch  hammers  home 
the  cruelties,  the  neglect,  the  stupidities, 
inexorably.  The  thirty-two  pages  of 
starkly  true  photographs  are  the  strik- 
ing head  of  the  hammer.  Yet  one  won- 
ders whether  this  time,  any  more  than 
in  the  past,  will  heeding  and  action 
be  definitive. 

For  there  are  two  factors  the  author 
touches  insufficiently.  One:  perhaps  the 
fundamental  fault  is  that  mental  illness 
is  still  a  matter  that  no  one  completely 
understands.  There  are  great  men  and 
women  now  in  psychiatry,  and  in  the 
allied  sciences,  who  are  digging  devot- 
edly deeper;  yet  so  far  no  one  yet  has 
put  his  finger  on  a  cause  and  cure  with 
the  unmistakeable  accuracy  of,  say,  a 
surgeon  excising  a  diseased  appendix. 
And  until  we  have  the  hope  that  such 
positiveness  will  engender,  we  cannot 
expect  either  physicians  or  the  public  to 
treat  the  mentally  ill  as  men  instead  of 
inconvenient  animals.  This  points  the 
way  emphatically  to  research — to  an 
all-out  effort  to  foow — for  until  that  un- 
derstanding of  the  illness  does  come,  in- 
humanity has  no  real  disputant. 

Two:  the  whole  philosophy  of  gen- 
eral social  responsibility  is  perhaps  one 
that  needs  re -examination  in  particular 
respect  to  mental  illness.  Item:  It  was 
only  an  accident  of  earlier  colonial  his- 
tory that  made  the  mentally  ill  wards 
of  the  several  states.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  assign  responsibility  to  my- 
self, for  instance,  as  a  participating 
member  of  society — I  am  society  and  so- 
ciety is  I—?  A  complete  public  health 
insurance  program  would  take  care  of 
me,  realistically  as  a  total  psychosomatic 
organism.  Since  more  than  one  hundred 


years  of  state  care  of  the  mentally  ill 
has  achieved  next  to  nothing,  perhaps 
it  is  time  to  swing  to  another  approach. 

RESOLVING  SOCIAL  CONFLICTS,  by 
Kurt  Lewin.  Harper.  #3.50 

Morroe  Berger 

WHEN  KURT  LEWIN  DIED  LAST 
winter,  social  science  lost  one  of 
its  most  active  and  seminal  influences  in 
theory  and  social  action.  "Resolving  So- 
cial Conflicts"  is  a  collection  of  his  ar- 
ticles written  between  1935  and  1946, 
edited  by  his  wife,  with  a  foreword  by 
Gordon  W.  Allport  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. It  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  Lewin's  contributions  to  experimental 
social  psychology,  and  to  his  own  per- 
sonality as  a  Jew  and  a  liberal. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, containing  articles  on  cultural 
change  and  difference  as  they  affect  or 
are  revealed  in  the  individual  person, 
social  conflict,  and  the  role  of  leadership, 
and  minority  group  problems. 

As  Professor  Allport  points  out  in  his 
foreward,  Lewin's  work  had  two  central 
purposes:  first,  to  give  some  genuine, 
meaningful  content  to  the  common  ob- 
servation that  the  individual's  behavior 
is  dependent  upon  the  group;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  make  fully  scientific  experiments 
in  human  behavior.  The  first  of  these 
aims  Lewin  aptly  states  in  the  form  of 
a  conclusion:  "The  group  to  which  an 
individual  belongs  is  the  ground  on 
which  he  stands.  .  .  ."  The  second  aim 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  chapter  on 
"Experiments  in  Social  Space,"  which 
describes  an  experiment  designed  to 
show  the  effects  of  democratic  and  auto- 
cratic leadership  upon  children  in  an 
arts  club. 

Virtually  all  of  the  articles  included  in 
"Resolving  Social  Conflicts"  show 
Lewin's  concern  with  the  "practical" 
problems  of  human  behavior:  how  to 
instill  democratic  experience  in  children; 
how  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
Nazis  among  the  Germans;  how  to 
make  a  child  aware  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  group;  how  to  re- 
educate deviants  to  accept  the  norms 
from  which  they  have  departed;  how  to 
raise  morale;  how  to  achieve  better  in- 
tergroup  relations. 

Among  the  more  interesting  essays  j 
Lewin  wrote  are  those  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Jews.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  are  privileged  to  get  the  testi- 
mony of  a  leading  psychologist  on  the 
matters  that  touch  his  own  life  so 
closely.  Lewin  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  nature  of  the  individual  Jew's 
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A    new    and   direct    approach 
to    the    study    and    diagnosis 
of  personality 
and  human  relations 

DIAGRAMS 
of  the 
UNCONSCIOUS 

HANDWRITING  IN 
MEASUREMENT, 
EXPERIMENT,  AND 
ANALYSIS 

by  Werner  Wolff,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Wolff's  revolutionary 
studies  center  around  the  signature 
as  a  stereotyped  graphic  gesture; 
through  it  man  communicates  not 
only  his  conscious  thought  but  also 
a  psychobiologic  pattern  of  which 
he  is  unconscious. 

By  combining  measurements 
of  graphic  form  with  experiments 
of  graphic  expression,  the  pioneer- 
ing psychologist  of  Bard  College 
arrives  at  a  new  theory  of  person- 
ality organization  and  a  new 
method  of  diagnosing  personality 
and  human  relations. 

DIAGRAMS  provides  scien- 
tific clues  to  constancy  of  character, 
latent  traits,  true  and  masked  be- 
havior; offers  striking  examples  of 
emotions,  remembrances,  and  ex- 
pectations projected  into  signa- 
tures; explains  the  significance  of 
symbols;  shows  how  past  behavior 
may  be  reconstructed  and  its  future 
direction  predicted. 

Considering  the  practical 
problem  of  application,  Dr.  Wolff 
includes  a  scoring  chart,  directions 
for  analysis,  tables  of  trait  clusters, 
and  complete  examples  of  person- 
ality diagnoses. 

The  reference  value  is  en- 
hanced by  a  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography and  an  index  with  more 
than  5000  entries. 

420  pages 

322  illustrations 

$8.00 

At  your  bookstore 
or  order  on  approval  from 
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Publishers 
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relation  to  his  own  group,  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  minority  group  itself  to 
the  majority.  He  was  among  those  who 
cogently  argued  that  minority  group 
"problems"  are  really  majority  group 
problems.  He  liked  to  stress  that  anti- 
Semitism  is  not  a  result  of  "improper" 
behavior  on  the  part  of  individual  Jews, 
but  that  it  is  truly  a  "social  problem" 
in  the  sense  that  it  involves  group 
rather  than  individual  judgments. 

The  fate  of  minorities,  Lewin  often 
pointed  out,  depends  less  upon  their 
own  behavior  than  upon  what  happens 
to  the  majorities.  He  did  not  advocate 
timidity  among  Jews  or  Negroes  toward 
avowed  enemies  bent  upon  their  de- 
struction. He  favored,  on  good  psych- 
logical  grounds  which  he  always  made 
clear,  a  policy  of  powerful  resistance  to 
aggressors. 

Mrs.  Lewin,  the  editor  of  this  book, 
promises  a  second  one  to  include  her 
husband's  more  theoretical  articles.  Since 
Lewin  wrote  few  long,  coordinated 
treatises,  well-edited  volumes  like  this 
one  will  serve  to  widen  his  influence 
among  the  general  public  as  well  as 
among  social  scientists. 


INSIGHTS  INTO  LABOR  ISSUES, 
edited  by  Richard  A.  Lester  and  Joseph 
Shister.  Macmillan.  $4 

Joel  Seidman 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  thirteen  essays, 
by  as  many  authors  or  groups  of 
authors,  arranged  loosely  under  three 
heads:  labor  relations,  wages  and  the 
labor  market,  labor  and  full  employ- 
ment. Such  unity  as  the  volume  pos- 
sesses springs  less  from  the  topics  than 
from  the  authors,  who  are  mostly 
younger  economists  whose  academic 
training  has  been  supplemented  by  war- 
time government  experience,  typically 
with  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  A 
number  of  them  are  now  connected 
with  university  institutes  for  research  in 
industrial  relations. 

In  a  brief  review  of  so  varied  a  bill 
of  fare,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the 
samples  commented  upon  reflect  as 
much  the  tastes  of  the  reviewer  as  the 
qualities  of  the  servings.  To  this  re- 
viewer, one  of  the  most  suggestive  ar- 
ticles in  the  volume  is  the  effort  by  John 
T.  Dunlop  of  Harvard  to  erect  a  theo- 
retical framework  to  account  for  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  organization,  by  ex- 
amining the  four  interrelated  factors  of 
technology,  market  structure,  community 
controls,  and  ideas. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  work  of 


economists  on  wages  has  been  charac- 
terized too  much  by  abstract  reasoning 
and  too  little  by  collection  and  analysis 
of  data  will  be  interested  in  the  con- 
tribution by  Richard  A.  Lester  .of  Prince- 
ton. A  similar  effort  to  base  theory  on 
facts  in  the  analysis  of  the  size  of  the 
labor  force  under  varying  conditions  is 
made  by  Clarence  D.  Long  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds  of  Yale 
deals  with  the  supply  of  labor  available 
to  the  individual  firm  and  discusses  va- 
rious considerations  bearing  on  the  firm's 
wage  policy. 

In  another  interesting  article  Harbi- 
son, Burns,  and  Dubin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  attempt  to  isolate  some 
of  the  current  types  of  labor-manage- 
ment relationships,  analyzing  the  com- 
plex forces  that  determine  management 
or  union  policy,  the  structure  of  power 
relationships  within  each  of  the  bargain- 
ing parties,  and  the  balance  of  power 
between  them.  Eugene  Forsey  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labor,  attacking 
a  problem  that  has  received  much  more 
attention  in  England  than  here,  exam- 
ines the  role  of  unions  under  conditions 
of  full  employment,  on  the  assumption 
that  full  employment  involves  planning. 

Though  the  content  of  several  of  the 
remaining  essays  is  somewhat  thin,  the 
contributions  as  a  whole  reflect  a  high 
level  of  competence.  Yet  the  volume, 
while  offering  something  to  almost  every 
taste,  suffers  from  the  structural  weak- 
ness inherent  in  a  series  of  unconnected 
essays. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  GREAT  DE- 
PRESSION,  1929-1941,  by  Dixon 
Wecter.  Macmillan.  $5 

Ralph  Adams  Brown 

TWO  DECADES  AGO,  UNDER  THE  EDITOR- 
ship  of  Arthur  S.  Schlesinger  and  the 
late  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  the  first  volumes 
in  "A  History  of  American  Life"  series 
were  published.  More  nearly  than  any 
previous  histories,  it  soon  appeared  that 
Fox  and  Schlesinger  had  found  a  syn- 
thesis for  social  history — the  evolution- 
ary expansion  and  complication  of  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  life.  For  the 
first  time,  social  history  became  a  com, 
paratively  smooth,  fully  developed  story 
of  human  living.  Their  series  was  orie- 
inally  designed  to  carry  to  1928.  The 
present  volume  now  extends  the  series 
to  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 

Dixon  Wecter  has  won  both  the  rec- 
ognition of  scholars  and  the  approval 
of  laymen  with  his  previous  volumes; 
notably  "When  Johnny  Comes  March- 
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ing  Home"  which  appeared  during  the 
war.  In  this  present  volume  he  deals 
with  depression  and  New  Deal  years,  a 
decade  and  more  that  contained  the  ker- 
nel of  revolutionary  social  and  economic 
change;  a  period  stretching  from  "mid- 
October,  1929,"  when  "the  average 
middle-class  American  saw  ahead  of  him 
an  illimitable  vista  of  prosperity,"  until 
that  Sunday  afternoon  when  "Once 
more  the  quest  for  social  justice  had 
been  engulfed  in  the  urgency  of  another 
great  war." 

These  were  years  when  the  lives  of 
American  people  were  changed,  as  per- 
haps never  before,  by  the  agencies  of 
government.  Mr  Wecter  has,  therefore, 
been  wise  to  include  political  history  in 
his  discussion  of  economic  and  cultural 
forces.  Here  are  skillfully  drawn  pic- 
tures of  the  varied  phases  of  American 
life,  a  rich  panorama  that  will  seem 
almost  photographic  to  adults  who  lived 
through  those  years.  Here  are  the  NRA 
and  the  TVA,  the  Blue  Eagle  and  the 
fireside  chats,  the  CCC  and  the  NYA, 
Dr.  Townsend  and  Huey  Long,  John 
L.  Lewis  and  Hervey  Allen,  "America 
Firsters"  and  the  National  Union  for 
Social  Justice — all  the  symbols  and  per- 
sonalities of  an  era  pushed  into  the 
background  by  World  War  II. 

This  is  no  hit-or-miss  catalogue  of  un- 
related facts,  but  a  careful  synthesis  in 
terms  of  what  the  author  believes  to  be 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  era — a 
return  to  the  quest  for  social  justice 
that  had  been  interrupted  by  World 
War  I;  a  quest  embarked  upon  by  both 
conservatives  and  liberals,  though  they 
might  advocate  different  means  to  reach 
a  common  end. 

The  style  has  both  color  and  depth; 
many  readers  will  discover  for  the  first 
time  that  scholarly  history  can  be  ex- 
citing and  dramatic.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  twentieth  century 
Americana. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
LEARNING,  by  Stephen  Duggan  and 
Betty  Drury.  Macmillan.  #3 


I 


Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 


T   HAS  BEEN   MY   CONVICTION    POR   MANY 

years  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  learned 
of  value  to  all  of  us  from  the  study  of 
refugees.  We  Americans  are  still,  it  is 
true,  living  geographically  in  the  same 
country  where  we  were  born  and 
brought  up.  What  many  of  us  do  not 
realize  is  that  we  too,  like  refugees,  only 
not  so  concretely  and  visibly,  have  been 
torn  from  a  past  familiar  to  us,  and  set 
down  in  a  present  full  of  new  elements, 


confronting  an  unpredictable  future. 
Many  of  our  reactions  are  strikingly 
similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  refugees 
who  have  come  to  share  our  geographi- 
cal position  of  late  years;  some  of  us  try 
to  cling  to  a  past  that  simply  is  not 
there  any  longer  for  anybody  to  cling 
to.  We  too,  exactly  like  some  of  the 
people  who  loved  living  in  prewar 
Vienna  or  Berlin,  bitterly  repine  because 
this  clinging  to  the  old  ways  is  utterly 
vain. 

But  there  is  a  glorious  good  example 
for  us  in  the  attitude  of  the  best  and 
finest  of  the  Hitler-and-Mussolini-made 
exile,  who  strike  deep  taproots  down 
into  enduring  spiritual  concerns,  and  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  interests,  and 
feed  their  hearts  from  sources  of  life 
which  are  beyond  the  power  of  any 
merely  material  events  to  harm.  They 
show  us  how  to  shift  from  the  cherished 
past  to  a  worthwhile  future,  and  be- 
cause their  exile  is  literal  and  factual  we 
can  see  it,  as  we  often  fail  to  see  that 
our  own  situation  is  very  much  like 
theirs. 

It  will  be  good  for  us  to  read  this  fine, 
honest  report  on  intellectuals  among  our 
recent  refugees,  "The  Rescue  of  Science 
and  Learning."  The  book  is  that  rare 
event  in  the  publishing  world,  one  that 
should  have  been  written — and  was.  It 
is  a  record  that  should  have  been  kept 
and  reported  on — and  here  that  is  done. 
The  book  was  not  only  written  when 
it  should  have  been,  while  the  multifari- 
ous facts  are  still  available,  but  written 
exactly  as  it  should  have  been,  in  a  spirit 
as  generous  as  it  is  realistic.  The  report 
is  made  with  disinterested  accuracy,  but 
with  none  of  the  coolness  usually  asso- 
ciated with  factual  accuracy,  rather  with 
a  warm  humanity  which — well,  what 
would  you  expect  save  warmhearted  hu- 
manity from  Dr.  Duggan,  for  thirty 
years  head  of  the  enormously  important 
exchange  system  which  has  sent  so 
many  thousand  students  on  scholarships 
crosscrossing  the  high  seas;  and  what 
else  from  Miss  Drury  who  has,  through 
her  long,  creative  work  for  refugees,  be- 
come one  of  the  soundest  authorities  in 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  those  dis- 
placed persons  whom  we  have  known 
as  intellectual  emigres  or  refugees. 

The  subtitle,  "The  Story  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  In  Aid  of  Dis- 
placed Foreign  Scholars,"  defines  the 
purpose  of  the  work — to  report  on  the 
fourteen  years  labor  of  one  of  the  most 
admirably  intelligent  American  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  results  of  Hitlerism,  as 
we  saw  them  in  the  USA. 

Perhaps  the  chapter  most  readers  will 
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You  have  known  people  like  these—- 
Lucy Mortimer,  who  grew  up  in 
the  stiff  propriety  of  a  Young  Girls' 
Home  and  learned  the  facts  of  life 
with  a  bang;  Timmy  O'Neal,  whose 
only  security  lay  in  his  little  red 
wagon;  rich  Mrs.  Seward,  who  had 
great  respect  for  charity  but  no  un- 
derstanding for  her  own  servant. 
These  and  others  like  them  supply 
the  quiet  drama  of  Eastwick,  U.S.A., 
as  seen  by  the  workers  at  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Center. 


Where  is  Eastwick?  Howard  Hush 
has  seen  it  in  Des  Moines,  Atlanta, 
Plainfield — wherever  he  has  been  in 
his  13  years  as  a  trained  case  work- 
er. It  is  any  American  town,  yes- 
terday and  today,  with  its  curtain 
of  respectability  lifted.  If  you  are 
a  social  worker,  you  will  read  this 
book  about  it  with  excited  recogni- 
tion. If  you're  just  an  average 
American,  it  will  open  your  eyes 
to  some  of  the  serious  problems  that 
lie  at  your  doorstep. 
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By  HOWARD  HUSH 

At  all  bookstores.  $3.00 
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turn  to,  first,  is  the  ninth — "The  Dis- 
placed Scholars  Speak  for  Themselves," 
where  individual  refugee  scholars  (no 
names  mentioned  of  course)  give  a 
frank  report,  from  their  own  points  of 
view,  on  the  American  effort  to  help 
them  settle  into  our  way  of  life. 

No  college  library  should  be  without 
this  unique  reference  book  of  facts  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  scholarly  and 
academic  life  in  our  nation.  What 
would  we  give  to  have  on  the  1848'ers 
such  a  patiently  accurate  and  complete 
report. 

I  HAVE  LIVED  WITH  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE,  by  Manuel  Buaken. 
Caxton  Printers.  $4 

Fonrose  Wainwright  Condit 

As  A  BOY,  MANUEL  BUAKEN  DREW  IN 
admiration  for  the  United  States 
with  the  very  air  he  breathed.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  America  he  "learned 
to  know." 

His  was  a  home  of  high  ambitions, 
the  mother  a  poet  and  scholar,  the  father 
a  clergyman.  The  purpose  of  his  book, 
however,  is  not  to  enlighten  Americans 
as  to  the  life  and  land  of  the  Filipinos, 
a  people  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
many  ties.  This  volume,  he  says,  is  "the 
personal  testimony  of  a  Filipino  who 
has  lived  in  America  and  learned  to 
know  the  life  of  the  American  people." 

The  America  with  which  Mr.  Buaken 
became  acquainted  is  not  the  America 
of  which  many  an  ardent  young  Fili- 
pino, returned  from  the  United  States, 
told  his  people.  It  was  a  cheap,  arro- 
gant, and  undemocratic  America,  deeply 
prejudiced  by  race  and  color  and  caring 
little  for  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men; 
an  unbeautiful  America  which  many 
Americans,  and  it  seems  fair  to  hope 
at  least  a  few  Filipinos  who  have  lived 
in  America,  have  never  seen. 

Manuel  Buaken's  book  is  a  revelation 
substantiated  by  case  histories.  He 
makes  every  effort  to  be  fair  in  the  tell- 
ing, neither  overlooking  his  country- 
men's shortcomings  nor  oversimplifying 
the  problems  presented  by  an  influx  of 
young  men  who  have  left  their  girls  and 
restraint  of  home  ties  behind  them.  He 
never  fails  to  express  appreciation  of  the 
American  men  and  women  who  held 
out  hands  of  friendship  to  him  and  his 
fellow  Filipinos. 

That  much  of  what  the  book  tells 
happened  before  1941-45  --  the  years 
when  the  Filipinos  became  heroes  in  our 
eyes — makes  it  no  less  important  today 
because,  Mr.  Buaken  convinces  us,  the 
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Filipino  is  just  the  same.  "It  is  the 
Americans  who  have  changed  in  their 
recognition  of  us."  And  he  might  have 
added  that  it  took  a  war  to  make  us 
do  it. 

Many  years  ago  when  William  H. 
Taft  was  governor  general  of  the  Philip- 
pines he  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the 
Filipino  as  "our  Little  Brown  Brother." 
Americans  took  up  this  phrase  and  sang 
a  song,  the  refrain  of  which  was,  "He 
may  be  a  brother  to  William  H.  Taft 
but  he  ain't  no  brother  of  mine." 

It  was  a  gay,  amusing  song,  at  least 
it  used  to  seem  so,  bringing  to  mind 
high-spirited  young  Americans  singing 
together  while  little  brown-skinned, 
Spanish  -  speaking  boys  followed,  their 
eyes  wide  with  admiration.  Manuel 
Buaken  reminds  us  that  the  little  brown- 
skinned  boys  are  men,  grown  men,  who, 
when  they  see  Americans  ask  themselves 
and  us,  "Big  Brother,  where  are  you 
going?" 


MIND   AND    BODY,   by    Flanders   Dun- 
bar.  Random  House.  #3.50 

Dr.  A.  Louise  Brush 

IN  THIS  BOOK  OF  260  PAGES  DR.  DtJNBAR 
has  given  the  general  reading  public 
a  popular  version  of  the  same  story 
which  she  has  written  in  more  detail 
for  the  profession  in  her  volume,  "Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine."  She  has  included 
some  of  the  case  histories  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  new  work  and  other 
cases  from  her  private  practice. 

The  material  often  reads  like  a  de- 
tective story,  for  the  author  has  stressed 
the  dramatic  side  of  illness  and  recovery. 
Through  the  histories  recorded  by  her 
and  her  associates  she  shows  the  reader 
the  role  of  personality  and  emotional 
conflict  in  various  types  of  illness,  among 
them  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  arthritis, 
colitis,  allergy,  tuberculosis,  and  the 
variation  of  personality  with  each  type 
of  illness. 

Dr.  Dunbar  believes  that  conflict  and 
emotional  difficulties  are  commonly  as- 
sociated with,  and  often  very  important 
factors  in,  the  causation  of  these  ill- 
nesses. She  thinks  that  recovery  fre- 
quently depends  on  the  physician  and 
the  patient  working  out  these  conflicts 
and  problems  and  not  relying  solely  on 
the  usual  treatment — rest,  medicine,  or 
surgery.  She  believes  it  is  impossible 
for  the  patient  to  recover  without  this 
understanding  and  she  gives  examples 
of  what  would  appear  to  many  to  be 
miraculous  cures.  She  points  out  that  as 
a  rule  so-called  cures  at  shrines  are  prob- 


ably based  on  some  such  solution  of  the  | 
individual's  conflict. 

Persons  who  have  not  done  this  type 
of  work  will  question  how  one  can  be 
sure  that  these  findings  are  correct. 
However,  this  work  was  undertaken 
without  preconceived  ideas.  Various  un- 
expected types  of  personality  and  con- 
flict emerged  from  the  different  illnesses 
and  this  material  was  supplemented  by 
the  Rorschach  test.  Further,,  the  patients 
showed  improvement  when  treated  on 
an  emotional  basis.  There  is  therefore 
evidence  which  can  be  convincing  to  the 
skeptic  even  though  one  may  not  go  all 
the  way  with  Dr.  Dunbar. 

There  is  some  danger  that,  after  read- 
ing, the  uninitiated  will  try  to  diagnose 
their  own  cases.  Dr.  Dunbar  has  at- 
tempted to  avoid  this  possibility  by 
stating  that  every  one  who  has  some  of 
these  symptoms  is  not  necessarily  going 
to  develop  the  illness. 

The  book  is  particularly  valuable  for 
two  reasons:  first,  it  gives  the  lay  per- 
son an  awareness  of  the  role  of  per- 
sonality factors  in  all  illness;  second,  it 
attempts  to  bring  emotional-mental  ill- 
ness into  the  daylight  as  respectable  and 
treatable,  instead  of  keeping  it  a  dis- 
graceful, hidden  thing.  This  attitude 
has  kept  many  people  from  obtaining 
early  help  when  they  could  have  bene- 
fited. The  fact  that  this  book  has  been 
revised,  enlarged,  and  reprinted  several 
times  indicates  that  the  material  is  read- 
able and  entertaining. 
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STORY    OF    THE    NEGRO,    by    Arna 
Bontemps.  Knopf.  $3 

Margaret  Just  Wormley 

RNA  BONTEMPS'  "STORY  OF  THE 
Negro"  is  an  excellent  survey  of 
the  Negro's  history  from  early  African 
backgrounds  to  the  present.  Primarily 
designed  for  young  people,  it  also  has 
much,  in  content  and  handling,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  adult  reader  as  well. 

The  early  sections  of  the  book  are  ex- 
cellent not  only  because  of  careful  re- 
search and  skillful  presentation  but  be- 
cause they  make  a  genuine  appeal  to 
racial  pride.  When  the  author,  for  ex- 
ample, refers  to  the  Watussi,  first  re- 
vealed to  the  modern  world  by  Count 
Gustav  Adolf  von  Goetzen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  he  comments  on 
the  Count's  discovery  of  "a  nation  of 
dark  princes  whose  men  were  not  only 
elegant  and  slender  but  beautifully 
garbed  as  well."  Again,  the  author  re- 
calls Herodotus'  description  of  the  Ethi- 
opians of  his  day:  "the  tallest  and  hand- 
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Clearly . . . 


".  .  .  clearly  required  read- 
ing for  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists, sociologists,  anthro- 
pologists, educators  and  the 
legal  guardians  of  society." 
From  the  review  in  Survey 
Graphic. 
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The  Swiss 
WITHOUT  HALOS 

J.  CHRISTOPHER  HEROLD 

An  unorthodox  point  of  view  on 
a  country  about  which  nearly 
everyone  has  an  assortment  of 
mistaken  ideas.  "Peaceful,  demo- 
cratic little  Switzerland"  actually 
has  had  a  long  and  bloody  his- 
tory, including  violent  internal 
struggles,  Mr.  Herold  says.  He 
backs  up  his  view  with  personal 
experience ,  of  Switzerland,  and 
with  a  mine  of  little-known  his- 
torical fact.  Illustrated,  and  with 
maps.  $3.75 

The  Pattern 
off  Imperialism 

A   STUDY   IN   THE  THEORIES  OF 
POWER 

E.  M.  Winslow 

"Mr.  Winslow  has  set  out  to  strip 
away  the  century-old  layers  of 
theory  and  prejudice  that  today 
obscure  the  basic  pattern  of  im- 
perialism. He  has  done  this  well. 
...  In  this  study  an  economist 
shows  convincingly  that  the  basis 
for  it  all  is  not  economic." — 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

$3.75 

Christian  Paths 

TO  SELF- 
ACCEPTANCE 

ROBERT  H.  BONTHIUS 

A  well-documented  exposition  of 
three  varying  Christian  princi- 
ples of  living  which  accomplish 
the  same  ends  as  psychotherapy 
for  disturbed  individuals,  with  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
ministers  of  all  faiths  absorbing 
and  making  use  of  psychology's 
knowledge  of  the  human  soul. 

$3.25 

The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 

"The  first  one-volume  encyclo- 
pedia in  English  worthy  of  the 
name." — New  York  Times. 

$19.50 

Columbia 
University  Press 

New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


somest  and  longest-lived  of  men."  Most 
young  students  are  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Aesop  and  Terence;  yet  few 
have  had  occasion  to  know  of  them  as 
Negroes. 

"The  Coachman  of  Breda,"  the  chap- 
ter on  Toussaint,  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing sections  of  the  book — a  dramatic 
and  impressive  story  of  the  "soldier, 
patriot,  and  statesman."  Hardly  less 
fascinating  is  the  brief  account  of  Henri 
Christophe  and  his  fabulous  palaces. 

From  the  chapter  "America's  Crispus 
Attucks"  through  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, "The  Awakening,"  the  book  is  less 
colorful  because  it  deals  with  more  fa- 
miliar themes  and  personalities. 

Mr.  Bontemps'  unifying  point  of  view 
is  that  slavery,  minority  suppressions,  or 
caste — call  it  what  you  will — inevitably 
have  imposed  burdens  on  those  who  per- 
petrate social  inequities  as  well  as  on 
those  who  suffer  them. 

The  moral  load  laid  on  those  who 
subjugate  others  is  made  clear  by  Arna 
Bontemps  when  he  says,  referring  to 
the  tragedy  of  Blind  Tom's  brutal  ex- 
ploitation: "His  story  sums  up  rather 
well  what  slavery  was  at  its  best  and 
worst  and  what  it  did  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  people,  black  and  white. 
It  debased  everyone  who  touched  it, 
everyone  who  came  under  its  influence." 

This  book  is  an  inspiring  but  not 
overemphasized  appeal  for  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  history  cannot  fully  dis- 
charge its  obligation  to  truth  without 
consistently  integrating  the  Negro's 
story. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOL- 
OGY,   by    Muzafer   Sherif.    Harper.    £4 

Hillier  Krieghbaum 

1      OR   MANY   GENERATIONS,    INTELLECTUAL 

explorers  pursued  knowledge  along  its 
remote  frontiers,  uncovering  new,  ex- 
citing facts  and  formulating  theories. 
More  recently,  both  social  and  physical 
scientists  have  turned  increasingly  to- 
ward integration,  not  only  of  informa- 
tion in  their  own  specialties  but  also 
in  combination  with  that  in  tangent 
fields. 

Muzafer  Sherif,  Turkish  psychologist 
now  a  fellow  in  psychology  at  Yale 
and  author  of  "The  Psychology  of  So- 
cial Norms,"  has  attempted  such  an  in- 
tegration. This  book,  designed  as  a  text 
in  college  classes  in  social  psychology, 
deals  not  only  with  psychology  but  with 
such  related  sciences  as  sociology,  bi- 
ology, ethnology,  and  the  like.  Dr. 
Sherif  has  summarized  wartime  con- 


tributions to  information  on  group  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  recent  laboratory  and 
field  experiments  and  experiences  in 
such  channels  of  attitude  formation  as 
ego-involvement,  adolescence,  prejudice, 
and  pressures  of  crises. 

Included  in  the  book,  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  subjects  discussed,  are  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  experiments  in 
starvation  and  deprivation,  with  con- 
scientious objectors  as  volunteer  guinea 
pigs;  W.  F.  Whyte's  studies  of  street 
corner  boys'  groups;  the  Bennington 
conservatism-radicalism  survey  of  college 
girls;  examples  from  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  breakdown  of  established 
behavior  attitudes  when  individuals  are 
put  under  crisis  pressures  (together  with 
an  analysis  of  effective  slogans  of  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions);  and 
experiments  in  formation  of  group  stand- 
ards and  group  prejudices. 

For  those  who  have  not  had  time  to 
examine  the  many  books  on  social  psy- 
chology that  have  appeared,  during  the 
past  decade,  here  is  provided  a  one-vol- 
ume survey  which  should  be  most 
helpful. 

The  author's  special  interest  in  for- 
mation of  group  standards  or  norms 
seems,  to  this  reviewer,  to  have  led  him 
to  overemphasize  certain  aspects  of  his 
research  and  to  include  needless  details 
on  how  he  and  his  colleagues  conducted 
their  experiments  in  the  autokinetic 
effect.  The  studies  of  the  impact  of 
technology  might  have  been  strength- 
ened through  inclusion  of  additional 
discussions  of  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean observations.  However,  Dr.  Sherif 
may  have  felt  that  this  information  was 
easily  available  to  his  reader. 


PREJUDICE  AND  PROPERTY,  by  Tom 
C.  Clark  and  Philip  B.  Perlman.  Public 
Affairs  Press.  $2 

Loren  Miller 

MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  WHAT  THIS 
eighty-three  page  booklet  says  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  written.  It  is  simply 
a  bound  copy  of  the  brief  presented  on 
behalf  of 'the  United  States  in  the  race 
restriction  cases  that  were  decided  on 
May  3,  1948.  Presentation  of  that  brief 
marked  the  first  time  the  government 
ever  appeared  amicus  curiae  in  a  piece  of 
private  litigation  and  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mentary on  our  out-of-joint  political 
times  that  this  innovation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  Negroes  by  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark,  a  Texan,  who  was  repre- 
sented at  the  argument  by  his  solicitor 
general,  Philip  B.  Perlman,  from  Mary- 

( Continued  on  page  486) 
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WAR. 
POLITICS 
and 
INSANITY 

By  C.  S.  Bluemel,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Here  the  psychiatrist  looks  at 
the  politician  and  finds  him 
a  frequent  victim  of  disorders 
of  personality.  Abnormal 
traits  in  political  leaders 
cause  turmoil  at  home  and 
trouble  abroad.  It  is  the  con- 
flict of  political  personalities, 
rather  than  conflict  of  national 
interests,  that  leads  to  war. 
Peace  can  be  assured  only  by 
the  eventual  elimination  of 
psychopathic  leadership.  "One 
of  the  most  intriguing  books 
that  has  appeared  recently  .  .  . 
it  is  written  in  such  clear  Eng- 
lish that  any  intelligent  high 
school  graduate  should  be  able 
to  understand  it  without  diffi- 
c  u  1 1  y  . ' '  (North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal). 

$2.00  of  your   bookstore,   or   from 
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Says  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  editorial: 

"Nursing  for  the  Future" 

is  almost  deceptively  easy  to 
read.  But  almost  every  page 
will  challenge  the  perceptive 
reader.  Before  an  action  pro- 
gram can  be  formulated  by 
the  profession,  the  book  must 
be  widely  read  and  under- 
stood by  a  great  many  nurses 
and  by  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber of  people  outside  the 

profession." 

$2.00 
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land.  Both  are  Democrats,  of  course, 
and  five  of  the  six  members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  who  heard 
and  decided  the  case  are  Democrats. 
Chief  Justice  Vinson,  who  delivered  the 
historic  opinion  forbidding  judicial  en- 
forcement of  race  restrictive  covenants,  is 
a  Democrat  and  a  Kentuckian. 

There  was  nothing  novel 
about  the  legal  thesis  of 
the  brief.  It  has  been  popu- 
larized in  a  number  of  law 
review  articles  and  pre- 
sented in  numerous  state 
courts.  The  E  u  p  r  e  m  e 
Court  adopted  it  and  held, 
contrary  to  sixteen  state 
appellate  courts,  that  issu- 
ance of  an  injunction  by  a 
state  court  enforcing  pri- 
vate agreements  forbidding 
ownership  or  occupancy  of  real  property 
on  the  basis  of  race  offends  that  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
provides  that  'No  State  shall  .  .  .  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Laymen  will  probably  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  government  interven- 
tion than  in  the  technical  legal  argu- 
ments advanced.  He  began  with  the 
simple  proposition  that  "The  federal 
government  has  a  special  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  the  fundamental 
civil  rights  guaranteed  to  the  people  by 


Hospitality— with  limits 


occupational  and  educational  back- 
ground scarcely  above  the  level  of 
packhorses,  are  they  to  be  barred 
from  attempting  to  find  opportuni- 
ties in  a  land  of  promise? 

There  are  others,  too,  with  educa- 
tion, but  no  occupational  background, 
who  will  find  themselves  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  preference  list.  What  of 
the  student  from  the  University  of 
Warsaw  who  has  spent  six  years  in  a 
concentration  camp  and  three  and  a 
half  years  in  DP  camps  since  he  was 
snatched  out  of  college  by  Nazi  ar- 
rest? This  man  whose  occupational 
background  consists  mainly  of  potato- 
peeling  in  Auschwitz  has  only  a  keen 
intelligence  to  recommend  him.  He 
may  by  chance  be  among  the  chosen 
to  reach  these  shores  but  the  prefer- 
ences are  against  him — he  has  never 


the  Constitution."  Then  he  inquired 
into  the  effect  of  racial  covenants.  The 
State  Department  had  found  that  the 
"United  States  has  been  embarrassed  in 
its  conduct  of  foreign  relations  by  acts 
of  discrimination."  Housing  agencies 
confessed  an  inability  to  do  their  job 
while  race  restrictions  persisted.  The 
Surgeon  General  cited 
health  problems  that  grow 
out  of  housing  congestion. 
There  were  comments  in 
a  similar  vein  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and 
those  charged  with  admin- 
istering the  government  of 
insular  possessions.  Mr. 
Clark  concluded  from 
these  responses,  and  from 
statistics  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  preval- 
ence of  racial  covenants  and  of  bad 
housing  for  minorities,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  a  vital  stake  in  private  law- 
suits confronting  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  May  3  decision  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  racial  covenants  are  not  per  se 
illegal  and  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  forbid  voluntary  adherence  to  them. 
A  wide  reading  of  the  first  forty  pages 
of  this  booklet  should  help  dissuade  be- 
lievers in  democracy  from  either  signing 
such  agreements  or  adhering  to  them. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  plainer  and 
better  documented  argument  against  the 
ghetto. 


(from  page  463) 

worked  on  a  farm  and  he  comes  from 
a  part  of  Poland  which  has  not,  tech- 
nically at  least,  been  annexed  by  a 
foreign  power. 

Other  aspects  of  the  act  deserving 
close  scrutiny  and  possible  amend- 
ment no  doubt  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  time.  While  in  a  sense  it 
is  good  to  have  some  legislation  on 
the  books  dealing  with  the  DP  prob- 
lem, basic  correction  is  needed  to  put 
genuineness  into  our  hospitality.  The 
date  of  December  22,  1945,  a  glaring 
discrimination  against  Jews,  should 
certainly  be  changed. 


T, 


O    DO    LESS    THAN    THIS    WOULD    SEEM 

to  indicate  that  one  piece  of  Hitler's 
iniquitous  philosophy  of  racism  and 
discrimination  has  been  adopted  here. 


(In  answering  advertisements  ft/ease  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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(from  page  454) 


The  controversey  over  the  finan- 
cial meaning  of  tax-exemption  fades  to 
insignificance  against  the  furor  aroused 
over  racial  discrimination.  When 
the  Metropolitan  announced  that  it 
would  not  admit  Negroes  to  Stuyves- 
ant  Town  as  tenants,  a  great  hue  and 
cry  came  from  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  object  to  segregation  where 
public  aid  is  involved.  As  a  re- 
sult, ^he  city  council  passed  an  ordin- 
ance in  1944  requiring  that  tenant  se- 
lection for  any  housing  built  hence- 
forth with  tax  exemption  privileges 
must  not  be  based  on  policies  of  dis- 
crimination against  race,  color  or 
creed. 

Shortly  after  this  decree,  the  Metro- 
politan announced  plans  for  a  new 
project  where  racial  discrimination 
would  not  apply.  This  development, 
Riverton,  was  built  in  an  area  in 
Harlem  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
Negroes.  Only  about  a  dozen  white 
families  are  among  the  1,232  families 
now  living  in  the  completed  project. 
However,  because  of  its  location  and 
because  of  the  dire  need  of  housing 
among  Negroes,  the  proportion  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  proof  of  pat- 
terns that  would  occur  in  future  non- 
discriminatory  housing  of  this  type. 

Stuyvesant  Town  is  still  all  white, 
but  three  Negroes,  whose  applica- 
tions for  admission  were  turned  down 
on  the  basis  of  race  have  taken  their 
grievance  to  the  courts  where  litiga- 
tion at  this  writing  is  still  pending. 

Some  insurance  executives  flatly 
maintain  that  New  York  City's  anti- 
discrimination ordinance  has  wiped 
out  the  chances  of  their  companies 
ever  building  under  the  Redevelop- 
ment Companies  Law.  They  dis- 
claim any  prejudice  other  than  cau- 
tion for  their  policy-holders'  funds, 
which  seems  to  induce  fears  that  non- 
discriminatory  housing  cannot  be  fi- 
nancially sound.  One  way  to  deter- 
mine how  well  founded  their  fears 
are  might  be  to  experiment  in  this 
direction. 


w 
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HATEVER    THE    MISTAKES    OF    INSUR- 

ance  housing,  they  cannot  obliterate 
the  fast  that  Diana  and  Jim  Pound,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  other  persons, 
are  living  more  comfortably  than  they 
might  otherwise  be  doing  without  in- 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   FOR   SOCIAL    WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
casework  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June,  1949 

For  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 

Two  Group  Work  Institutes,  March  21  to  25,  1949. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers  be- 
gins May  31,  1949. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  14,   1949. 
For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Dean. 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  wort 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social   Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth   Avenue  Boston,    Mass. 


surance  -  built  accommodations.  In 
providing  these,  Metropolitan  Life 
has  been  far  in  the  lead.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  36,372  of  the  45,675 
apartment  units  being  made  avail- 
able in  this  way. 

In  New  York  State,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  also  have  made  a  small 
beginning  in  direct  housing  in  three 
small  projects  —  two  in  New  York 
City  (one  being  exclusively  for  UN 
personnel)  and  one  in  Rochester. 
Partly  because  of  administrative  dif- 
ficulties required  by  state  banking 
board  regulations  and  partly  because 
the  banks  did  not  get  started  in  these 
efforts  until  construction  costs  were 
almost  out  of  sight,  their  experience 
has  not  been  too  happy. 


L 


tivity  is  coming  to  a  standstill. 

The  new  yield  insurance  provision 
in  the  Federal  Housing  Act  guaran- 
teeing a  2%  percent  net  return  on  di- 
rect housing  investment  fails  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  allure  to  keep  insur- 
ance companies  and  savings  banks  in- 
terested in  building  at  this  time.  Ap- 
parently the  upswing  in  interest  rates 
on  government  and  other  bonds  of- 
fers them  an  alternative  for  invest- 
ment funds  that  is  more  inviting. 

Financial  institutions  interested  in 
keeping  a  hand  in  housing  are  turn- 
ing to  their  traditional  role  of  mort- 
gagees, since  mortgage  loans,  particu- 
larly when  FHA  insured,  do  not  in- 
volve as  great  a  risk  as  an  equity  in- 
vestment. But  in  such  a  role  they 
lose  their  opportunity  for  leadership, 


not  only  in  initiating  new  projects, 
but  in  blazing  the  way  for  higher 
standards. 

Whether  they  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  assume  such  leader- 
ship is  a  question  bearing  serious 
consideration. 
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ESS    THAN    50,000    FAMILY    ACCOMMO- 

dations  are  too  few  drops  to  quench  a 
nation's  housing  need,  estimated  at 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000  new  dwelling 
units  a  year.  But  many  persons  have 
regarded  these  experiments  in  hous- 
ing by  financial  institutions  as  evi- 
dence that  a  new  source  is  being 
tapped  from  which  a  regular  supply 
of  moderate-rental  housing  will  soon 
flow.  More's  the  pity,  then,  that  ac- 


AWNING  PUBLIC  AWARENESS  OF  THE 

potentialities  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  help  mitigate  the  housing 
problem  might  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  thirty  states  now  have  laws 
permitting  these  institutions  to  own 
residential  real  estate.  Moreover,  they 
allow  a  far  greater  proportion  of  in- 
vestment in  this  direction — from  5  to 
10  percent  of  assets — than  any  insur- 
ance company  has  thus  far  attempted 
to  make. 

If  the  insurance  companies  contract 
instead  of  expand  their  activities 
in  this  direction,  the  public  may  begin 
to  ask  that  the  wording  of  these  laws 
be  changed  to  a  mandatory  instead  of 
a  permissive  nature.  That  is  a  state 
of  affairs  these  great  financial  institu- 
tions would  surely  not  want  to  see. 
Their  own  moves  will  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  soon  be  staring 
them  in  the  eye. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER,  graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  15  years  experience,  interested  in  work 
with  children.  Experience  includes  family, 
psychiatric  and  settlement  work.  8838  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL    CASE    WORKER. 

Special    student  New    York    School    of    Social 

Work.    Highest  references.    New    York    City. 

S835     Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (female),  professionally 
trained,  experienced  in  Jewish  settlement,  com- 
munity center  and  "Y"  work.  Outstanding 
references.  8833  Survey. 

MATURE  man,  executive,  administrative,  pro- 
gram, counseling  experience  in  boys'  work, 
available  October  to  April  1  each  year.  Un- 
usual training  and  abilities  in  work.  College 
graduate.  Head  own  organization  remainder 
of  year.  883U  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  woman,  excellent  back- 
ground and  training,  wishes  position  New  York 
area,  with  or  without  travel.  Experience  in 
both  local  and  national  agencies  has  included 
counseling,  personnel,  community  studies,  com- 
munity organization.  3826  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR  of  boys  desires  position.  Chris- 
tian. Prefers  institutional  work.  Will  go  any- 
where. Available  now.  Best  of  references. 
8827  Survey. 

RECREATIONAL  TEACHER,  crafts,  sports, 
dramatics,  housefather,  experienced  counsellor. 
Available  immediately.  Mature,  references. 
S785  Survey. 

GRADUATE  SOCIAL  WORKER,  veteran,  ex- 
perienced in  casework  and  community  organi- 
zation. Particularly  interested  in  race  rela- 
tions. Available  immediately.  8834  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  OR  SUPERVISOR  position 
desired.  Twelve  years  experience  with  state 
and  national  agencies.  Masters  Degree  in 
Social  Work.  8836  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

BAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE  I  ..................  $2664-$3708 

GRADE  II  .................  J2976-J3708 

GRADE  III  ................  J3516-J4392 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPER- 
VISOR   ..................  J3516-S4392 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

SUPERVISOR  with  psychiatric  background  to 
carry  some  cases  and  supervise  two  workers  in 
agency  with  cottage  type  institution  caring 
lor  emotionally  disturbed  children.  PSYCHI- 
ATRIC CASEWORKER  also  needed.  Op- 
portunities for  direct  work  with  children  under 
consultation  with  psychiatrist.  Write  The 
Children's  Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven  14,  Conn. 

CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training,  experi- 
ence in  family  or  children's  work  for  a  small 
multiple  functioning  Jewish  agency.  Challeng- 
ing opportunity.  Salary  according  to  qualifi- 
cations. Write  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
45  Church  St.,  1'aterson,  N.  J. 

RECREATION    LEADER,    female,  ability    to 

direct    program    in    Jewish    Home  for    Aged. 

Must  play  piano.  Write  giving  experience 
and  salary  desired.  8*37  Survey. 


-  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
r  i  T7Person  caPable  of  aiding  in  estab- 
f,fc  ™Znt£  HyK'en<:  Clinic  in  community 
of  185,000,  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County, 
Indiana.  Work  will  be  administrative  as  well 
as  case  work  to  start  with.  Salary  depends 
on  experience  and  administrative  qualifications. 
Write:  L.  P.  Harshman,  M.D.,  801  East 
State  Boulevard,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

GROUP  WORKER:  Settlement  in  large  mid- 
western  city;  man  or  woman;  academically 
qualified  ;  preferably  experienced.  8840  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  trained.  Family  case  work 
agency.  Liberal  personnel  practices.  Starting 
salary  $3,000.  Federation  of  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice, 614  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED — (a)  Medical  social  worker  to  super- 
vise department  of  large  general  hospital, 
municipally  operated;  staff  of  six  assistants; 
California,  (b)  Director  of  new  agency  organ- 
ized to  care  for  chronically  ill;  graduate  train- 
ing in  social  or  public  health  work,  several 
years'  supervisory  experience  required;  $4000- 
$5000.  (c)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  inter- 
esting position  in  Hawaii,  (d)  Medical  social 
worker  to  head  department,  300-bed  hospital ; 
department  supported  jointly  by  hospital  and 
community  chest;  middle  western  metropolis. 
S10-1  Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson,  Di- 
reclor)  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago  11. 

CASE  WORKER  with  some  training  or  experi- 
ence. Duties  varied  and  interesting.  Progres- 
sive community  adjacent  to  Camp  Breckin- 
ridgc.  Travelers  Aid,  Box  357,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.  Kehabilita- 
tion  Center,  Colorado  Springs.  Experience  in 
B.  Sanatoria  desirable.  Starting  salary 
$2400.  Write  Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Htll.-Director, 
Half  Way  House,  12  East  Boulder,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. ____ 

CASEWORKER,  skilled  parent-child  relation- 
ships, needed  in  building  vital  service,  chil- 
dren, adults.  Beginning  salary  $3600.  Write 
Coordinator,  Community  Guidance  Center, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

INTAKE  WORKER— By  private  agency  offer- 
ing placement  and  case  work  services  to  chil- 
dren. Handle  intake  and  carry  short  time, 
intensive  cases  of  children  in  own  homes. 
Graduate,  experience  in  Children's  field  prefer- 
able. Salary  $3,000.  Children's  Service  League, 
717  South  Grand  Avenue,  East,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  150  bed 
tuberculosis  sanatorium,  Seward,  Alaska. 
Graduation  from  accredited  school  medical 
social  work  and  one  year  supervised  experi- 
ence in  medical  social  service  or  graduation 
two  year  course  social  work  and  two  years 
experience  in  medical  social  work.  $380  per 
month.  Immediate  opening.  For  information 
write  Commissioner  of  Health,  P.  O.  Box 
1931,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

WANTED:  Case  Work  Director  for  small  Lu- 
theran Agency  near  Boston,  serving  New  Eng- 
land. Must  be  professionally  trained,  inter- 
ested in  direct  case  work  with  dependent  and 
neglected  children  in  a  small  institution.  Plan 
and  develop  program  for  foster  home  care, 
adoptions,  and  work  with  UM's.  Lutheran; 
experience  required.  Room  and  board  at  insti- 
tution plus  good  salary.  Write,  Morton  V. 
Bjorkquist,  Executive  Director,  Lutheran  So- 
cial Service,  Inc.,  Avon,  Mass. 


?.L^jte'  ,state-w'de  child' placing  agency.  Iowa 
Children  s  Home  Society,  209  Davidson  Build- 
ing, Des  Momes  9,  Iowa. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  to  take  charge  of  birth 
control  project.  Must  be  mature,  experienced 
in  rural  work,  have  initiative  and  diplomatic 
ability,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
be  willing  to  live  in  Puerto  Rico  for  two  years 
Attractive  salary.  8829  Survey. 


CASEWORKER:  With  professional  training  for 
small  agencv  in  progressive  college  community 
Southern  Jier  New  York.  Challenging  op- 
portunity. Salary  $2400;  retirement  plan. 
Write  Family  and  Children's  Society  of 
Greater  Endicott,  P.  O.  Box  178,  Endicott, 
New  York. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Medical  social  service  worker- 
large  municipal  hospital;  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram;  should  be  qualified  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  of  medical  social 
service  department;  $4000-$5000.  (b)  Psychi- 
atric social  worker;  recently  established  child 
guidance  clinic  serving  five  municipalities ;  de- 
partment to  be  well  staffed;  East,  (c)  Chief 
psychiatric  social  worker;  new  preventive  and 
curative  center ;  approximately  500  patients  • 
Master  s  degree,  minimum  five  years'  experi- 
ence required;  $4000-$4800  including  living 
quarters;  East,  (d)  Director  of  social  service 
department;  one  of  the  leading  hospitals  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City;  department 
includes  two  case  workers,  secretary;  primary 
duties  involve  outpatient  department  averag- 
ing more  than  30,000  visits  annually.  SI 0-2 
Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson,  Director) 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago  11. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and     HARD.  TO- FIND 

bookt  supplied;  also  gen- 
ealogies, town  histories;  incomplete  sets  completed 
back  numbers  all  magazine*,  etc.  All  subjects,  all 

obligation.  We  report  Quickly.  Lowest  prices 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  or  any  books 
mentioned  in  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  at 
publishers  prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
M7  West  48th  Street   Dept.  0.   New  York   19.  N.  Y. 
we   also  buy  old   hooks,   ma^ay/ines.   prints,    letters 
documents,    etc.    Send    us  jour   list. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  YEAR  MARRIAGE  LAW 
Proposed  in  C.  W.  Amlin's  "Till  Death  Us  Do 
Part."  (Introd.  C.  McWilliams;  Recom.  H.  E. 
Barnes).  Sales  rights  withdrawn  from  Wm. 
Frederick  Press.  Now  sold  $1  by  Camden 
House,  2026  Camden,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept  SV 

Cambridge  38,    Mass. 


BOOK  PLATES 

FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs.  Most  varied  bookplate  as- 
sortment ever  offered.  ANTIOCH  BOOK. 
PLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES 

HN.Gc.UJAPH°NE     MAKES     LANGUAGES 
At    home    learn    to    speak    Spanish, 


available   to  Veterans   under   G.I.    BILL   OF 
RIGHTS.     Send  for  free  book.     State  if  Gil. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 5Oe   per   lino 

Non-display lOe    per    word 

Minimum     Charge      .      S2.OO     per    Insertion 

Discount!       .      .      10%     on    >U    Insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey     Graphic 
112    East    19   Street  New   York   3 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

for  "Survey"  Readers 


ORGANIZING  FOR 
COMMUNITY  ACTION 

By  Clarence  King,  Professor  of  Com- 
munity Organization,  New  York  School-  of 
Social  Work 

How  to  plan  and  organize  effective  community 
action  on  such  problems  as  health,  recreation, 
public  relations,  community  chest  activities  and  the 
like  is  the  constructive  purpose  of  this  book 
for  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  subject. 
"Long  identified  with  many  vital  group  activities, 
the  author  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  varied  back- 
ground of  practical  experience  to  point  up  the 
basic  principles  of  community  organization. 
Whether  our  own  role  is  in  the  area  of  direct 
or  indirect  leadership,  each  of  us  can  find  sound 
guidance  in  this  book." — Wayne  McMillen, 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago.  $3.00 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

By  F.  Alexander  Magoun,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Human  Relations,  M.I.T. 

In  a  refreshing  departure  from  the  standard  treat- 
ment of  marital  relations,  Professor  Magoun  re- 
dresses the  general  emphasis  on  sex  factors  and 
directs  attention  to  the  total  challenge  of  a  full, 
rewarding  marriage.  His  sound  advice  on  how 
to  achieve  a  cooperative  relationship  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  modern  couples,  marriage  coun- 
selors and  young  people  approaching  marriage. 
"...  a  book  that  demonstrates  real  insight  into 
the  delicate  problems  of  love  and  marriage." — 
Francis  E.  Merrill,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Dart- 
mouth College.  $3.50 

LEARNING  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 

Edited  by  Lyman  Bryson,  Louis  Finkelstein 
and  Robert  M.  Maclver 

How  can  those  in  the  learned  professions  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  world  peace?  Here 
almost  sixty  eminent  scientists,  philosophers  and 
theologians  present  their  diverse  approaches  to 
this  significant  question.  One  section  is  devoted 
specifically  to  the  work  of  UNESCO.  Drawn 
from  the  papers  of  the  Eighth  Symposium  of  the 
Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

$6.50 


FREE  SPEECH 

And  Its  Relation  to  Self  Government 

By  Alexander  Meilclejohn,  Formerly  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College 

"Professor  Meiklejohn's  book  has  striking  im- 
portance. It  discusses  a  clear  and  present  prob- 
lem. It  is  needed  in  these  days  of  reappraisal 
of  assaults  by  Communists  and  Fascists  on  the 
matrix  of  our  society — our  concept  of  free  speech. 
The  trial  of  Foster  and  his  Communist  under- 
ground operating  fellows  will  become  more  mean- 
ingful to  readers  of  this  volume." — Morris  L. 
Ernst  in  SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF  LITERA- 
TURE. ".  .  .  nothing  as  important  has  ap- 
peared in  this  realm  of  ideas  since  Holmes'  dis- 
senting opinions." — Max  Lerner.  $2.00 

AMERICAN  SPIRITUAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Edited  by  Louis  Pinkelstein,  President, 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

Affirming  the  democratic  spirit  this  country  stands 
for,  fifteen  noted  Americans,  representing  a  geo- 
graphical, racial  and  religious  cross-section  of  the 
country,  here  present  inspiring  individual  accounts 
of  what  they  believe  and  why.  Contributors  in- 
clude William  F.  Albright,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
Lyman  Bryson,  Harry  J.  Carman,  W.  G.  Constable, 
Simon  J.  Finkelstein,  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  Raphael 
Isaacs,  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  George  N. 
Shuster,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch  and  M.  L.  Wilson. 

54.00 

THE   NEGRO 
IN  AMERICA 

A  Condensed  Edition  of 
An  American  Dilemma 

By  Arnold  Rose 

"With  the  appearance  of  'The  Negro  in  America' 
.  .  .  some  of  the  most  significant  findings  about 
the  collective  behavior  of  Americans  uncovered 
in  this  generation  are  now  available  to  the  broad- 
est possible  public.  .  .  .  Were  as  many  to  invest 
in  'The  Negro  in  America1  as  have  purchased 
the  abridgment  of  Toynbee's  'A  Study  of  History,' 
perhaps  a  force  of  newly  informed  national  opin- 
ion could  measurably  lessen  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  American's  creed  and  his  practice." 
—NATION.  $3.75 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
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40    CENTS    A    COPY 


DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN'  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  4/  Beaver 
Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded  in  1913 
for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  59  divisions  un- 
der which  local  units  operate.  Raises  funds  an- 
nually to  support  cancer  research,  education  of 
the  public  and  physicians,  improvement  of  stand- 
ards of  cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment,  ri.eld 
Army  has  a  service  program  organized  liy  divi- 
sions in  which  more  than  a  million  volunteers 
participate.  Educational  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Society's  divisions  and  local 
units. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Represents  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  relief  and  social  welfare  services  on 
a  non-sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  include 
CLOTHING  and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION, 
REHABILITATION  and  SELF-HELP  PROJ- 
ECTS: in  Japan,  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Poland,  France,  Finland  and  Italy;  MEDICAL 
WORK,  DRUG  TRANSPORT  and  REIIA 
BILITATION:  in  China  and  India;  REFU- 
GEE AID:  in  United  States  and  abroad;  RACE 
RELATIONS:  improvement  of  housing  and  em- 
ployment for  Negroes,  college  lectureships;  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS:  housing  projects 
and  consultative  services  to  management  and 
labor;  VOLUNTEER  WORK  CAMPS:  for 
college  and  high  school  students,  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  conferences 
and  institutes  to  promote  study  of  religious  and 
economic  bases  for  peace,  student  study  groups 
for  peace  education  on  college  campuses,  semi- 
nars for  foreign  and  American  students. 


THE       AMERICAN       NATIONAL       RED       CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  and  five  area  offices  in  New 
Y'ork  N.  Y.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There 
are  3,746  local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a 
county  basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are: 
Services  to  the  Armed  Forces,  Services  to  Vet- 
erans, Home  Service,  International  Activities, 
Disaster  Services,  Medical  Services,  the  Na- 


ican  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  College  Activities. 


AMERICAN        PARENTS'        COMMITTEE.        INC. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  and 
132  Third  Street,  S.E.,  Washington  3,  D.  C. 
To  sunnort.  throueh  special  subcommittees,  fed- 


BI(.  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.  United 
States  and  Canada.  1347  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania.  To  pro- 
mote Big  Brother  work  by  disseminating  infor- 
mation as  to  its  proper  functions  and  scope;  by 
assisting  its  member  organizations  in  each  of 
their  local  fields;  by  giving  assistance  and  guid- 
ance to  new  groups  wishing  to  organize  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  Big^  Brother  membership  in 
the  National  body  which  is  composed  of  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big 
Brother  organizations. 


B'NAI  B'RITH,  oldest  and  largest  national  Jewish 
service  and  fraternal  organization  whose  pro 
gram  embraces  manifold  activities  in  post-war 
service,  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war  relief, 
education,  community  and  social  service,  inter- 
faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish  rights  and 
philanthropy.  Membership  325,000  including 
women's  auxiliaries  and  junior  units— 1003  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COUNCIL  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTION  of  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches,  289  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  10,  N.  Y.  An  agency  for  re- 
search, education  and  action  on  economic,  racial 
and  international  affairs.  Publishes  monthly 
Social  Action  magazine,  which  gives  authorita- 
tive treatment  of  social  issues  by  competent 
authors;  now  includes  the  Washington  Report, 
an  interpretation  of  national  legislation.  Editor, 
Prof.  Liston  Pope,  Yale  Divinity  School.  ($1.50 
for  year's  subscription  of  10  issues;  $2.00  for 
14  issues.) 


THE     GIRL'S     FRIENDLY     SOCIETY     U.     S.     A., 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Week-day,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors.  aged  7  to  12;  members,  13  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Kpiscopal  Church.  Executive 
Secretary,  Helen  Gibson  Hogue. 


GIRL    SCOUTS    OF    THE    U.    S.    A.  National 

Headquarters,  155  E.  44  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  Inc. 
1915.  Mrs.  Harrv  S.  Truman,  Hon.  Pres. ; 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Dudley 
H.  Mills,  Sec'y;  Mrs.  Paul  Rittenhouse,  Natl. 
Dir.  Affiliated'  with  the  World  Assn.  of  Girl 
Guides  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.  offers  a  program  of  citizenship  activities 
and  community  service  in  fields  of  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the  arts 
and  future  vocations.  Training  is  provided  to 
qualify  leaders  to  work  with  girls  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  organization. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37, 
111.  To  aid  in  improving  municipal  adminis- 
tration (1)  annually  issues  the  Municipal  Year 
Book,  the  authoritative  resume  of  activities  and 
statistical  data  of  American  Cities,  (2)  publishes 
Public  Management,  a  monthly  journal  on  local 
government  administration,  (3)  conducts  Man- 
agement Information  Service  for  Cities  on  a 
fee  basis,  (4)  issues  special  reports  such  as 
Municipal  Public  Relations,  Police  and  Minority 
Groups,  etc.,  (5)  provides  a  series  of  eight 
practical  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  a  complete  list  of 
publications  and  a  catalogue  on  training. 


NATIONAL   CHILD    LABOR   COMMITTEE,          419 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  A  private  non- 
profit organization  established  in  1904.  Makes 
studies  of  child  labor  and  related  educational 
problems;  cooperates  in  improving  state  laws: 
supports  federal  measures  for  protection,  health 
and  education  of  youth.  Yearly  membership, 
including  monthly  bulletin  The  American  Child 
and  other  publications,  from  $2.00. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCATION  ON 
ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  division  of  The  Yale 
Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization  es- 
tablished in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism. 
It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  contro- 
versy. It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature.  _  It 
organizes  citizen's  committees  in  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors  and  guides 
these  local  committees  in  programs  of  education 
and  action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes  and 
establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention  of  alco- 
holism through  education  and  rehabilitation. 


Thl.  DIRECTORY  appear.  In  Survey 
Graphic  four  times  a  year  including 
special  number*.  Its  column*  are  open 
to  social  action  groups  organized  to 
promote  good  government,  better  edu- 
cation, city  planning  and  housing.  Im- 
proved industrial  and  labor  relations 
the  safeguarding  of  civil  liberties,  land 
conservation,  study  of  the  Arts  ero* 
nomic  and  social  planning  in  thetr 
widett  aspirations.  Rates  are  modest— 
Let  the  Advertising  Department  tell 
you  about  them  ! 


NATIONAL      COUNCIL      OF      JEWISH      WOMEN, 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  FIFTY- 
FOUR  YEARS  SERVICE  TO  FAITH  AND 
HUMANITY  through:— SOCIAL  WELFARE 
— Mental  hygiene  program;  Council  houses  and 
clubs,  nurseries;  clinics;  camps,  work  with  the 
aged  and  handicapped;  scholarships.  OVER- 
SEAS SERVICES— Operation  of  homes  for 
unattached  girls  and  young  women  in  Paris  and 
Athens;  scholarship  grants  at  American  Uni- 
versities for  study  in  social  welfare,  public 
health,  nutrition,  nursing  to  qualified  European 
women  for  work  in  their  own  countries.  EDU- 
CATION AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— Contem- 
porary Jewish  Affairs,  international  relations 
and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study  groups 
under  National  direction  keep  Jewish  women 
throughout  country  alert  to  vital  current  issues. 
Through  local  Sections,  SERVICE  TO  FOR- 
EIGN BORN — Immigration  aid,  port  and  dock 
work,  naturalization  aid,  Americanization  classes, 
location  of  relatives.  215  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  70,000  Senior  members. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization  pledged  to 
lead,  direct  and  unify  the  fight  against  infantile 
paralysis.  Through  2,737  Chapters  serving 
every  county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the 
best  available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or  re- 
ligion, and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to  epidemic 
areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  appropriating 
funds  to  recognized  research  institutions,  it 
supports  scientific  investigation  into  the  cause, 
prevention  and  cure  of  poliomyelitis.  In  addi- 
tion, it  finances  the  training  of  polio  specialists 
and  maintains  a  program  of  information  and 
education  to  acquaint  the  public  with  facts  about 
the  disease.  Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy," 
its  funds  arc  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during  the 
annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL       INFORMATION       BUREAU,       INC. 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  Bureau  established  in  1918,  to  im- 
prove standards  in  the  field  of  philanthropy, 
national  and  international,  and  to  advise  con- 
tributors in  their  giving.  Some  600  different 
philanthropic  agencies  are  inquired  about  an- 
nually. The  Bureau  investigates  agencies  and 
reports  whether  eleven  essential  standards  as  to 
reliability  and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau 
members  who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential  re- 
ports include  individuals,  corporations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  some  570  local  community 
chests  and  councils  and  40  foundations.  Pub- 
lishes annually,  "Giver's  Guide  to  National 
Philanthropy,"  price  lOc,  and  periodic  news- 
letters to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Melcher,  Executive 
Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street.  Room  510,  New 
York  5,  is  the  professional  organization  ior 
counselors  and  others  engaged  and  interested  in 
vocational  guidance  and  the  publishers  of  OC- 
CUPATIONS, the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
MUrray  Hill  5-9720.  Activities:— Collects  in- 
formation about  correctional  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  correctional  methods  and 
standards.  Aids  released  prisoners  in  their 
problems  of  readjustment  by  securing  employ- 
ment and  giving  such  other  assistance  as  they 
may  require.  Austin  H.  MacCormick,  Exec. 
Dir.  Robt.  R.  Hannum,  Dir.  of  Vocational 
Placement. 


SAVE     THE      CHILDREN      FEDERATION,      INC.. 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. — 
A  non-profit  organization  formed  in  1932  to  as- 
sist children  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 
American  program,  operating  in  the  United 
States  through  135  county  committees  in  dis- 
advantaged  areas  of  eight  states,  includes  wide 
range  of  activities  to  improve  health  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  children,  many  in 
schools  for  which  SCF  obtains  sponsors.  Over- 
seas program  includes  school  and  child  sponsor- 
ships in  Austria,  Finland,  France,  Greece  and 
Holland  and  furnishing  layettes  as  funds  are 
available:  operates  abroad  in  cooperation  with 
sister  affiliates  of  International  Union  for  Child 
Welfare  under  American  supervision.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  and 
commodities. 


EXCHANGE 
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The  telephone  keeps  right  on  being  a 
big  bargain.  Even  in  these  days  of  higher 
prices,  a  little  still  buys  a  lot  in  a  tele- 
phone call.  Increases  in  telephone  rates 
are  much  less  than  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  telephone  materials  and  wages 
.  .  .  and  far  less  than  the  increases  in 
most  other  things  you  buy. 


BELL     TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

DISTURBING  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  PREPA- 
ration  for  life  which  we  give  our 
young  people  were  raised  by  Dr.  Gulielma 
Alsop,  reviewing  the  volume  "College 
Reading  and  Religion"  in  last  July's  Survey 
Graphic,  and  from  a  different  angle  the 
old  questions  reappear  in  Martha  Foley's 
study  of  war  fiction  in  the  current  issue. 
After  Miss  Foley's  sharp  observations,  many 
a  reader  will  be  inclined  to  glance  again 
at  Dr.  Alsop's  remarks,  which  led  the  book 
section  and  were  headed  "The  letter  killetli 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  As  a  con- 
venience, here  are  a  few  selected  sentences. 

Dr.  Alsop  discovered  that  "in  the  books 
assigned,  the  stature  of  men  is  diminished 
till  the  sense  of  worthlessness,  of  useless- 
ness,  so  prevalent  in  the  political  situation, 
invades  the  personal  realm  as  well."  She 
pointed  to  "the  content  of  education  which 
shuts  out  religion  and  denies  its  reality," 
and  commented:  "Such  an  education  may 
prepare  a  student  for  warfare,  for  bomb- 
ing, for  flying,  for  a  business  career,  but 
such  an  education  does  not  prepare  him 
to  take  his  part  in  redeeming  the  present 
world.  The  despair  of  irreligion  permeates 
his  thinking  and  action." 

From  their  widely  different  viewpoints, 
both  Miss  Foley  and  Dr.  Alsop  turn  to  a 
better  concept  and  method  of  education 
for  some  answer  to  the  challenge  offered 
by  war  fiction  and  by  today's  "seculariza- 
tion of  knowledge." 

DR.  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  valued 
Survey  Graphic  writer  on  child  health, 
here  and  abroad,  has  just  received  one  of 
the  coveted  Lasker  Awards  for  1948.  These 
annual  awards  are  the  "Oscars"  of  Ameri- 
can medicine.  They  are  given  each  year 
through  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation  for  outstanding  contributions 
in  scientific  and  medical  research  and  pub- 
lic health  administration. 

The  honor,  formally  bestowed  by  Dr. 
George  Baehr,  president  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  APHA  in  Boston,  was  given 
to  Dr.  Eliot  "for  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Care  Program."  A  wartime  measure, 
this  program  developed  into  the  largest 
medical  care  scheme  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 
From  the  spring  of  1943  to  July  1948, 
when  liquidation  of  the  program  began, 
more  than  1,455,000  maternity  and  infant 
care  cases  were  authorized,  Dr.  Eliot's  re- 
ports show. 

AN     ERROR     CREPT     INTO    AN    EDITORIAL     BOX 

accompanying  "America's  Mission"  by  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Murray  in  the  October  Survey 
Graphic.  The  box,  designed  to  direct  the 
reader  to  the  major  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try which  "seek  to  implement  the  idea  of 
world  government,"  mistakenly  referred  to 
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United  World  Government,  Inc.  The 
name,  of  course,  should  have  been  United 
World  Federalists,  Inc.  The  address  was 
correct:  7  East  12  Street,  New  York  3. 

We  Point  With  Pride 

To  THE  EDITOR: 
You  may  be  interested  to  know   that  it 


.  .  .  Speaking  of  elections 


"I  was  doing  nothing — he  said  so 
himself,  when  all  of  a  sudden — " 

Burck  ©  1948  Chicago  Sun-Times 


was  your  special  issue,  "Color:  The  Un- 
finished Business  of  Democracy,"  which 
started  me,  who  had  lived  then  nearly 
twenty  years  in  Florida  (but  in  a  com- 
munity where  "incidents"  occur  so  rarely 
one  doesn't  know  anything  about  them) 
into  a  summer  course  in  Minority  Peoples, 
where  "Segregation"  was  as  important  a 
book  as  any  text  we  used,  though  the  lec- 
tures were  all  based  on  Myrdal's  "Ameri 
can  Dilemma." 

As  a  result  of  you  and  the  course,  I, 
white,  am  teaching  in  the  social  science 
department  of  a  Negro-owned  and  oper- 
ated college.  It  is  as  thrilling  as  a  girlhood 
experience  in  training  teachers  in  Siam! 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.       ALTA  IRWIN  GREENE 

For  the  Circulation  Manager 

"Congratulations  on  your  splendid  article 
(Richard  L.  Neuberger's  "We  Have 
Nothing  But  the  Earth")  in  the  September 
Survey  Graphic.  It  was  a  most  effective 
summary  and  deserved  a  much  wider  cir- 
culation. I  do  feel  that  DeVoto's  articles, 
Vogt's  books,  your  articles  are  reaching 
more  and  more  people — beginning  to  sink 
in.  I  hope  that  more  and  more  will  join 
the  fight  for  conservation." 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y.  SCOTT  BARTLETT 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  1948 


1  confess  that  1  do  not  see  why  the  very  existence  of 
an  invisible  world  may  not  in  fart  depend  on  the 
personal  response  which  any  one  of  us  may  maf(e  to  the 
religious  appeal,  God  Himself,  in  short,  may  draw  vital 
strength  and  increase  of  very  being  from  our  fidelity. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  f(now  what  the  sweat  and 
blood  and  tragedy  of  this  life  mean,  if  they  mean  any- 
thing short  of  this.  If  this  life  be  not  a  real  fight,  in 
which  something  is  eternally  gained  for  the  universe  by 
success,  it  is  no  better  than  a  game  of  private  theatricals 
from  which  one  may  withdraw  at  will.  But  it  feels 
like  a  real  fight — as  if  there  were  something  really  wild 
in  the  universe  which  we,  with  all  our  idealities  and 
faithfulnesses,  are  needed  to  redeem;  and  first  of  all  to 
redeem  our  own  hearts  from  atheisms  and  fears.  For 
such  a  half-wild,  half-saved  universe  our  nature  is 
adapted." 


W, 


ELL,  CHRISTMAS  is  A  RELIGIOUS  OCCASION,  AND  THIS 
commentary  by  William  James  looks  like  a  good  ap- 
proach as  the  season  looms  through  the  murk  of  1948. 

Looking  around  today,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  universe  is  as  wild  as  ever.  The  past  has  never 
lacked  struggle,  but  Survey  Graphic  on  its  part  can 
look  backward  with  pride  upon  many  stoutly-won  suc- 
cesses— no  assumption  that  they  were  eternal  or  universal, 
but  successes  which  proved  to  be  substantial  human  gains. 
So  it  believes  now  that  the  opportunity  for  a  real  fight 
is  as  great  as  ever,  that  the  sweat  and  blood  and  tragedy 
have  meaning.  Survey  Graphic's  response  to  this  oppor- 
tunity and  meaning  is  the  message  it  wishes  to  express 
now  most  hopefully  in  the  words  Merry  Christmas.  . 

A  very  Merry  Christmas  to  our  subscribers  and  read- 
ers, whose  loyalty  is  a  cornerstone,  whose  responses  are 
an  inspiration. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  the  American  people,  who  have 
come  through.  It  has  been  for  them  a  year  of  trial — 
what  year  is  not? — but  a  year  of  level-headedness  and 
perception,  notable  finally  almost  above  any  other  year 
for  the  democratic,  uncontrolled  self-determination  by  the 
people  of  their  own  affairs. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  President  Truman,  his  own 
man  steering  by  his  own  lights,  a  man  who  dared  to 
stand  on  his  self-constructed  platform  of  Civil  Rights  in 
the  face  of  a  menacing  tradition,  who  urged  progress  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  negativism  and  who  finally 
won  the  brightest  personal  triumph  of  any  individual 
since  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic. 


A  Merry  Christmas  to  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  a 
better  Congress,  now  facing  a  matchless  chance  to  help 
realize  the  American  dream. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  Europe,  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  to  a  continent  which  today,  for  all  its  hard 
straits,  has  more  food  and  less  acute  fear  than  at  Christ- 
mas, 1947;  where  actually  at  work  is  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration — certainly  no  magic  talis- 
man but  a  tool  by  which  salvation  can  be  wrought;  a 
Merry  Christmas  especially  to  the  Russian  people,  whose 
friendship  is  desired  by  Americans  without  any  real  ex- 
ception, and  to  the  war-plagued  Chinese,  to  the  Latin 
Americans,  to  the  world  beyond  the  Oceans  equally 
with  our  own  corner.  Merry  Christmas! 


VJ.OOD  WISHES  MOST  CERTAINLY  CANNOT  SOLVE  THE  WORLDS 

problems  nor  can  their  worthy  expression  alone  bring 
the  warmth  of  Christmas  to  any  distressed  neighbor. 
The  burdens  left  by  war  or  carried  over  from  prewar 
days  can  be  unloaded  from  humanity's  back  only  by 
action,  through  agitation  for  i' ^interested  help  and  in  the 
light  of  understanding.  It  is  in  these  functions  that 
Survey  Graphic  has  done  its  work  in  the  past. 

The  call  for  such  work  cannot  be  in  any  sense  less  in- 
sistent than  ever  it  was  in  living  memory.  If  angelic 
messengers  should  flutter  down  within  hearing  today 
with  their  promise  of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men," 
they  would  find  a  world  far  more  consciously  in  need 
than  the  one  to  which  they  spoke  originally,  when  the 
Roman  legions  had  pacified  mankind  and  the  imperial 
administration  was  the  assured  arbiter  of  behavior. 

Civilization  and  human  dignity  today  face  acute  per- 
ils. The  United  States  is  struggling  to  make  unavoidable 
adjustments  for  which  it  possesses  no  readymade  pat- 
terns, and  the  basic  problems  of  faith  and  fear  seem  to 
people  everywhere  a  challenge  beyond  their  capacity. 

Survey  Graphic  offers  no  formula  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. However,  it  feels  entitled,  on  the  strength  of 
other  crises  surmounted,  to  a  certain  calmness.  It  too  has 
come  through  to  this  point.  And  for  as  long  as  its  ship 
sails,  it  promises  fidelity  to  men  and  women  who  re- 
spona  with  sensitiveness  to  the  changing  but  perennial 
appeal  of  human  welfare.  It  pledges  its  energies  anew 
toward  bringing  into  view  that  world  of  peace  and  good 
will,  of  less  violated  decencies  and  more  equal  chances, 
which  today  wears  such  a  cloak  of  invisibility. 

To  all  who  would  join  in  such  a  fight.  Survey  Graphic- 
says  very  personally,  A  Merry  Christmas! 


Democratic  Leadership  and  EGA 

American  assistance  so  far  has  produced  magnificently  as  RELIEF,  but  the 
question  remains  as  to  methods  of  reconstructing  a  sound  and  healthy  world. 


J.   B.  CONDLIFFE 

(HE  NEWS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPE     gration  of  western  Europe  into  a  new 
is  encouraging.  The  dollar  trans-     political  unit  will  now  suffice  to  check 
fusion  has  brought  new  vigor  to  com-      the  suicidal  impulses  of  nationalism. 


munities  that  a  year  ago  were  listless 
and  inert.  Production  mounts  stead- 
ily. Currencies  are  no  longer  threat- 
ened with  galloping  inflation.  The 
good  earth  has  yielded  a  better  harvest. 
The  market  basket  of  the  housewife 


The  disinterested  character  of 
United  States  policy  is  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  its  insistence  on 
western  union.  This  is  not  the  tactic 
of  imperialism,  nor  of  power  politics. 
Divide  and  rule  is  still  the  maxim  of 


is  reasonably  full  again.     Rationing     those  bent  on  domination,  as  the  Rus- 


be  extinguished  quickly.  It  begins  lo 
look  as  if  the  first  phase  of  relief  in 
the  European  Recovery  Program  may 
end  more  quickly  than  anyone  had 
dared  to  hope.  Paul  Hoffman  has 
expressed  his  belief  that  a  smaller 
amount  of  assistance  may  be  needed 
even  as  early  as  next  year.  But  the 
toughest  nuts  of  reconstruction  have 
still  to  be  cracked. 


can  be  somewhat  relaxed. 

American  dollars  have  done  more 
than  just  augment  scanty  rations. 
They  have  given  heart  to  the  work- 
ers who  now  have  less  fear  that  the 
money  they  earn  by  extra  effort  will 
evaporate  in  higher  prices.  The  tide 
of  Communism  is  ebbing.  In  part 
this  is  because  the  USSR  has  shown 
its  hand  too  plainly  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  eastern  Germany.  Mainly, 
however,  it  is  because  hope  has  been 


sians  have  shown.  Those  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  who  have 
till  recently  opposed  European  fed- 
eration, did  so  mainly  because  they 
feared  such  a  federation  would  be 
dominated  by  a  resurgent  Germany. 
The  Russians  removed  this  fear  by 
making  inevitable  the  dissolution  of 
Bismarck's  Reich. 

The  western  European  nations  are 
already  cooperating  in  the  recovery 
program  and  in  the  Brussels  agree- 


T, 


reborn.  Extremes,  both  left  and  right,  ment  for  joint  defense.  Buttressed  by 

flourished  when  the  working  masses  a  North  Atlantic  alliance,  in  which 

felt    insecure.    Political    tension    now  the   British   Dominions  are   ready   to 

has  been  reduced.  join,  they  could  create  a  third  power 

Even    in    Germany,    at    long    last,  in  what  threatened  to  become  a  bi- 

there  has  been  an  upward  surge  of  polar  world.  Such  a  power  could  do 

productive  effort  —  in  western  Ger-  more  than  relieve  tension.    It  would 
many.    The  new  stabilized  currency, 
too    long    delayed    in    an    effort    to 


HE    REMAINDER    OF    THIS    ARTICLE    IS 

therefore  concerned  with  the  strategy 
of  reconstruction  rather  than  with 
the  tactics  of  relief.  There  is  abun- 
dant information  about  what  has 
been  done  already.  The  indefatigable 
Professor  Harris  has  devoted  one  of 
his  recent  books  to  the  subject.*  There 
is  a  vigorous  controversial  literature  in 
the  economic  journals  concerning  the 
nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  dollar 
scarcity.**  The  press  releases  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion give  an  admirable  running  ac- 
count of  the  progress  so  far  achieved. 
And  the  dissemination  of  the  facts 
brings  an  understanding  response 
from  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  to  judge  by  the  verdict  of  the 


unmask    the    pretension    to    equality 

created  by  the  too  ready  acceptance  of 

achieve  cooperation  with  the  USSR,     Russian   propaganda.     The   strength  election.    Among  the  heads  that  rolled 

was  the  turning  point.    If  the  recent     of  the  Russian  propaganda  has  lain  in  on  November  2  were  those  of  many 

trend  continues  it  will  not  be  long     the  implied  threat  that  the  USSR  by  opponents  both  of  the  recovery  pro- 

before  the  Rhineland  can  again  pro-     a  sudden  push  or  by  infiltration  could  gram  and  of  a  liberal  trade  policy.  In 


vide  coal,  steel,  and  chemicals  for  its 
neighbors  as  well  as  itself.  When  that 
happens,  western  Europe  will  be  well 
on  the  road  to  self-support. 

This  is  a  magnificent  reward  for 
tess  than  a  year  of  concerted  effort; 
but   the   effort   has   just   begun   and 
much  remains  to  be  ac- 
fcomplished..  It  was  only 
when  a  similar  concerted 
effort  had  checked  infla- 
tionary demoralization 
after   the   first   war   that 
it  became  possible  in 
1925  to  negotiate  the  Lo- 
carno settlement.    Noth- 
ing   less   than    the    inte- 


extend    its    sphere   westward    to    the 
Atlantic. 

But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  rest 
complacently  on  the  promise  of  what 
has  so  far  been  achieved.  There  is 
a  glimmer  on  the  horizon  for  war- 
weary  peoples;  but  that  light  could 


— Professor  Condliffe  has  given  human  warmth  to 
economic  discussions  several  times  before  this  in  Survey 
Graphic,  including  his  article  a  year  ago  on  the  related 
subject  of  international  trade  negotiations  at  Geneva. 
Now  at  the  University  of  California,  he  taught  pre- 
viously at  the  Universities  of  London  and  of  Michigan 
and  served  with  the  League  of  Nations  secretariat. 


addition,  the  electorate  indicated   its 
emphatic  refusal  to  accept  the  con- 
fused thinking  of  those  who  tried  to 
use  the  genuine  concern  over  Russian 
state  policies  as  a  stalking  horse  be- 
hind  which   they   could   attack   their 
liberal  opponents.    In  so  far  as  votes 
are  concerned  the  Com- 
munist bogey  turned  out 
to  be  quite  a  smelly  red 
herring. 
One   main  purpose  of 


*  "The  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram," by  Seymour  Harris.  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1948. 
$4.50. 

**  See  the  article  by  G.  Ha- 
berler,  in  the  American  Economic 
Review,  September  1948. 
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this  article  is  to  argue  that  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  is  miscon- 
ceived if  suspicion  and  fear  of  Com- 
munism is  allowed  to  dominate  its 
development.  It  should  be  a  positive 
program.  As  such,  it  must  have  a 
global  purpose  and  its  regional  activi- 
ties must  be  fitted  into  that.  Its  pur- 
pose should  be  to  get  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  trade  turning  again, 
everywhere.  The  best  antidote  to 
Communism  is  employment,  real  and 
not  spurious.  To  be  productive  and 
self-respecting,  ERP  must  be  competi- 
tively efficient.  We  have  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  our  technique  and 
energy  can  be  adapted  to  the  varying 
national  conditions  of  western  Europe, 
and  that  it  can  be  directed  toward 
icstoring  economic  independence 
rather  than  to  keeping  the  countries 
in  subsidized  tutelage. 

The  vindication  of  the  democratic 
faith  thus  far  is  an  object-lesson  that 
will  not  be  lost  either  on  western  Eu- 
rope or  on  the  USSR.  The  task  that 
remains  today  is  the  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  principles  and  practices 
for  which  we  stand.  It  would  be 
naive  to  believe  that  the  spread  of 
Communism  can  be  combatted  either 
by  rearmament  or  by  lending  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  United 
States  to  buttress  reactionary  groups 
who  obstruct  long  overdue  social  re- 
forms and  claim  that  in  doing  so 
they  are  acting  as  bulwarks  against 
Communism.  It  is  worse  than  naive 
to  develop  this  belief  into  an  argu- 
ment for  putting  our  own  economy 
into  the  strait-jacket,  of  military  pre- 
paredness. 


T, 


HIS     IS     NOT     TO     ARGUE     THAT     WE 

should  evacuate,  appease,  or  disarm. 
Still  less  is  it  an  argument  for  throw- 
ing other  peoples  to  the  wolves.  But 
it  is  an  argument  for  retaining  a  sense 
of  proportion.  We  should  be  both 
firm  and  patient;  but  we  should  also 
be  level-headed  and  refuse  to  be  stam- 
peded into  a  vast  remilitarization  of 
the  economy  in  fear  of  Russian  ag- 
gression. The  way  to  fight  Com- 
munist infection  is  to  clean  up  its 
breeding  grounds  —  at  home  as  in 
Europe. 

The  one  mistake  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  is  to  pile  up  such  infla-. 
tionary  pressures  of  public  expendi- 
ture in  our  own  economy  that  it 
breaks  down  in  the  catastrophic  de- 
pression that  the  Russians  await  so 
prayerfully.  In  the  Marxist  theology 


such  a  depression  is  inevitable.  It 
would  be  sensible  to  debunk  this 
dogma,  and  what  is  now  most  needed 
is  to  push  on  with  the  scientific  re- 
search that  will  give  us  both  the  ma- 
terial bases  for  expanding  prosperity 
and  the  mastery  of  new  techniques. 
Then  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
our  new  resources  can  be  applied  to 
war  purposes. 

The  inflationary  danger  is  all  the 
greater  because  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  domestic  costs  and  expen- 
ditures will  now  increase.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  near  future  we  are  in  for 
at  least  a  certain  economic  setback 
taking  the  form  of  price  correction. 
If  further  corporate  taxation  should 
discourage  industrial  investment, 
which  has  been  running  high,  the  set- 
back could  be  sharp.  But  the  under- 
lying trend  of  the 
economy  is  toward 
rising  money  costs 
and  in  this  situation 
we  should  be  wary 
of  extensive  rearm- 
ament expenditures 
which  lead  quickly 
to  inflationary  price  and  wage  in- 
creases. 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much 
military  thinking  in  regard  to  for- 
eign policy,  and  economic  recon- 
struction should  be  separated  from 
military  strategy.  The  soldier  learns 
to  concentrate  overwhelming  forces 
at  a  critical  point.  He  can  even  cal- 
culate the  risk  of  leaving  an  exposed 
flank.  But  the  practical  economist — 
housewife,  business  man,  or  public 
official — must  allocate  resources  so  as 
to  maximize  returns  from  alternative 
expenditures.  Economic  activity  is 
essentially  cooperative.  The  world 
lives  by  the  specialized  activities  of  in- 
dividuals and  regions;  but  specializa- 
tion and  cooperation  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  story.  We  have  fixed  our 
attention  on  Europe  and  conducted 
what  is  euphemistically  described  as 
a  holding  operation  in  Asia — which 
doesn't  seem  to  have  held  very  well 
in  China.  These  military  terms  in 
fact  are  inapplicable. 

We  have  allowed  the  Russians  in 
many  Asiatic  countries  to  pose  as  the 
champions  of  nationalism  and  social 
reform.  There  is  no  denying  that  na- 
tionals of  these  countries  have  been 
trained  in  Communist  tactics.  Many 
of  them  have  appeared  at  the  head 
of  revolutionary  movements  using  the 
slogans  of  nationalism  and  playing 


upon  the  desperate  poverty  and  inse- 
curity of  the  peasa'nts.  One  may  reas- 
onably doubt  whether  the  Russians 
can  handle  the  task  of  organizing 
these  peasant  masses  along  Commun- 
ist lines;  but  we  have  given  them 
every  opportunity  to  take  over  the 
leadership. 

Agrarian  discontent  is  widespread. 
Empires  are  crumbling.  Local  privi- 
lege is  fighting  for  its  life.  Econom- 
ic development  of  these  areas  is  not 
possible  without  setting  in  motion 
what  amounts  to  a  social  revolution. 
Without  economic  development  more 
than  half  the  world's  population  will 
remain  sunk  in  a  morass  of  poverty 
and  blind  discontent.  Social  protest 
is  inevitable  and  the  United  States 
should  not  forget  that  it  was  born  in 
revolution.  Our  rightful  place  is  at 
the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession. We  have 
something  to  offer 
these  struggling  peo- 
ples —  in  democratic 
principles  as  well  as 
in  material  tech- 
nology. It  will  be  a 
tragedy,  for  them  and  for  us,  if  we, 
of  all  peoples,  should  merely  render 
material  aid  to  reaction,  and  so  throw 
the  leadership  of  popular  movements 
to  the  Communists. 


1    HIS    IS    NOT    A    DIGRESSION    FROM    MY 

theme  of  European  recovery.  One  is 
tempted  to  paraphrase  Kipling  and 
say  "what  do  they  know  of  Europe, 
who  only  Europe  know?"  The  peo- 
ples of  Western  Europe,  and  of  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  have  grown  to 
their  present  numbers  and  achieved 
their  present  living  standards,  by  pro- 
viding financial,  commercial,  and  ad- 
ministrative services  for  a  great  world 
trading  system.  That  system  has  fal- 
len to  pieces.  Our  best  efforts  to  help 
restore  their  productivity  will  fail  un- 
less world  trade  can  be  reorganized. 
The  European  Recovery  Program 
therefore  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  with  the  launch- 
ing of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. 

Both  these  agencies,  fortunately, 
now  seem  likely  to  receive  more  fav- 
orable treatment  from  the  81st  Con- 
gress, than  they  did  from  the  80th.  If 
Europe  is  to  live  again  on  a  basis  of 
self-respecting  independence,  it  must 
solve  the  difficulty  every  European 
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country  has  in  paying  for  imports 
from  the  United  States.  This  diffi- 
culty is  widely  discussed  as  dollar 
scarcity.  If  it  is  discussed  merely  as 
a  bilateral  problem  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  it  is  insoluble. 
We  are  not  likely  to  buy  enough  from 
Europe  to  provide  the  dollars  they 
need  to  pay  for  what  they  must  get 
from  us.  It  is  absurd  that  they  should 
be  trying  to  sell  us  automobiles  and 
tractors. 

But  if  we  go  to  the  great  raw  ma- 
terial producers  and  buy  rubber,  tin, 
silk,  and  other  raw  materials,  the  Eu- 
ropean peoples  can  supply  the  produc- 
ers of  those  materials  with  the  kind 
of  goods  they  need.  Our  dollars  can 
then  be  used  to  supply  Europe  with 
equipment  and  manufactured  food- 
stuffs. The  dollar  scarcity  is  in  large 
measure  a  consequence  of  failure  to 
restore  multilateral  trade — the  balanc- 
ing of  payments  must  be  a  circular 
process  and  flow  around  the  whole 
trading  world. 


I 


T    IS    NOT    POSSIBLE    TO    RECREATE    THE 

past  patterns  of  world  trade.  The 
day  has  gone  when  Lancashire  looms 
can  expect  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
cheap  cotton  piece  goods  to  India  and 
China.  But  the  population  of  Lan- 
cashire still  has  to  live.  Therefore 
new  industrial  exports  must  be  devel- 
oped. This  really  involves  a  great 
investment,  retraining  of  skills,  and 
reorganization  of  marketing  practices. 
This  adaptation  is  under  way  in  Lan- 
cashire; but  this  is  only  one  example 
of  many  that  could  be  cited. 

We  sympathize  with  the  policy  of 
maintaining  full  employment  but  this 
can  not  safely  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  present  pattern  of  employment 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  past.  A 
new  situation  has  developed  and  a 
new  pattern  of  world  trade  is  called 
for.  In  Europe,  this  must  involve  a 
considerable  break  with  the  past  as 
new  export  outlets  and  new  sources 
of  import  supplies  are  developed.  We 
can  help  both  by  extending  material 
aid,  and  by  insisting  upon  steadily 
opening  up  channels  of  competitive, 
multilateral  trade.  As  the  recovery 
program  moves  from  the  phase  of  re- 
lief to  investment,  we  have  the  duty 
to  insist  upon  efficient  techniques  be- 
ing adopted  and  upon  the  reconstruc- 
tion effort  being  directed  towards  pro- 


duction that  gives  a  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  competitive  efficiency. 

The  fostering  of  freer  exchange 
within  western  Europe  itself  and  the 
encouragement  of  trade  between 
western  and  eastern  Europe  are  ob- 
vious enough.  But  there  are  other 
facets  to  this  program.  Multilateral 
exchanges  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe  are  also  essential.  The  United 
States  has  put  a  good  deal  into  this 
effort  to  reorganize  world  trade.  Be 
sides  writing  off  Lend-Lease  and  ex- 
tending new  credits,  it  took  the  lead 
in  negotiating  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva  in 
1947.  This  agreement  slashed  the 
United  States  tariff  more  than  is  gen- 
erally realized.  It  cut  the  duty  on 
wool  by  25  percent,  on  butter  by  50 
percent.  The  agreement  affected 
about  three  quarters  of  the  value  of 
imports  into  the  United  States.  So 
far,  the  European  countries,  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  colonies 
have  not  taken  full  advantage  of  these 
possibilities. 

The  air  needs  to  be  cleared  on  these 
points.  The  Communist  propaganda 
that  American  insistence  upon  effi- 
cient economic  organization  repre- 
sents economic  imperialism  should 
not  deflect  us  from  following  policies 
which  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  in  the  long  run,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest. 

American  interests  have  no  chance 
of  dominating  European  economic  ac- 
tivity, even  if  they  wanted  to.  The 
politically  conscious  and  economically 
experienced  European  peoples  can  be 
trusted  to  look  out  for  themselves  in 
any  trading  bargain.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  tell  them  what  industries 
should  or  should  not  be  nationalized, 
what  their  tax  policies  should  be,  or 
how  they  should  arrange  distribution 
of  their  national  productivity.  But  if 
they  seek  our  aid  in  reorganizing 
their  economic  activity,  we  have  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  work  out,  in  co- 
operative discussion  with  them,  the 
most  effective  directions  in  which  we 
can  help. 

Primarily  the  problem  is  one  for 
industrial  technicians.  More  truly 
than  the  Lend-Lease  program  it  is  a 
question  of  mutual  aid.  What  is  most 
essential  at  the  moment  is  consulta- 
could  be  driven  into  the  network  of 
tive  cooperation,  wrestling  with  the 
technical  details  of  a  common  pro- 
gram. We  have  already  gained  the 
great  point  that  the  western  European 
countries  work  out  their  differences 


and  work  with  our  representatives 
jointly  through  the  Office  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  and  not  in  a 
series  of  bilateral  discussions.  This 
method — the  method  of  the  combined 
chiefs  of  staffs  and  the  various  joint 
boards — worked  well  in  the  war.  It 
requires  different  points  of  view  when 
the  effort  is  to  restore  mutual  pros- 
perity; but  it  can  be  adapted.  Its  es- 
sence is  a  pooling  of  ideas  and  an 
agreed  allocation  of  available  re- 
sources after  candid  examination  of 
the  contribution  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  alternative  plans  in  the 
common  cause. 


HE  LATEST  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  EGA 

shows  that  the  trend  is  toward  indus- 
trial commodities  and  away  from 
food  and  agricultural  products.  Pe- 
troleum products,  machinery,  iron 
and  steel,  chemicals,  lumber,  and  so 
on,  accounted  for  46  percent  of  all 
commodity  authorizations  up  to  Oc- 
tober 15,  1948 — to  a  total  value  of 
$862.5  millions.  This  percentage  is 
bound  to  increase  as  the  need  for  re- 
lief declines. 

It  is  important  in  the  plans  now  be- 
ing prepared  to  give  more  leeway  to 
the  Administrator,  and  to  safeguard 
him  from  organized  pressures  here. 

EGA  is  not  a  plan  for  the  relief  of 
American  industry  and  agriculture. 
The  original  act  contained  provisions 
that  50  percent  of  the  freight  should 
be  carried  in  American  shipping,  that 
no  less  than  25  percent  of  total  wheat 
and  flour  exports  should  be  in  flour, 
that  till  its  stocks  are  exhausted  all 
wool  must  be  bought  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  It  would 
be  wise  to  curb  congressional  attempts 
to  direct  the  Administrator's  purchases 
into  channels  designed  to  aid  Ameri- 
can interests,  particularly  now  when 
the  vital  decisions  are  being  ham- 
mered out  as  to  the  shape  of  Euro- 
pean industrial  recovery. 

It  would  be  realistic,  also,  to  en- 
vision an  expansion  of  offshore  pu^ 
chases  to  stimulate  the  restoration  of 
multilateral  trade.  A  wedge  thus 
could  be  driven  into  the  network  of 
bilateral  bulk  purchase  agreements, 
which  are  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  multilateral  trade  than 
imperial  preference  ever  was.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  also  to  secure 
industrial  raw  materials  from  south- 
eastern Asia,  including  India,  Ma- 
laya, and  Indonesia;  for  if  the  Euro- 
(Continued  on  page  516) 
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Women  of  Berlin 

A  woman's  view  of  the  world's  largest  bombed-out  city,  in  which  were  discovered 
not  only  life-stirrings  but  modified  hope,  moral  sensitiveness,  and  reviving  energy. 


European 


Somewhere  in  the  rubble  are  the 


CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

BERLIN    is    A    MONUMENT   TO   THE     Berlin   I   had  gone  looking  for   the 
stupidity  of  war.  Ruins,  rubble,      university  which  I  had  once  known      shops  and  great  luxury  hotels  of  that 
dust;  colorless,  wan  people  in  non-     so  well.    Only   with  the  help   of  a      area  —  a  great  flat  waste  of  broken 
descript,    shabby    clothing    hurrying     friend   who  had  been  two  years  in      bricks,  plaster,  dust,  with  stark  win- 
along,  each  with  the  inevitable  brief     postwar  Berlin  did  I  find  one  build- 
ing still  recognizable. 


case  or  pack,  taking  no  interest  in 
anyone  or  anything. 
They  so  little  seem  to 
care  if  they  walk  in  front 
of  a  car  or  not  that  the 
first  German  words 
which  came  back  from 
my  subconscious  were 
"go  slowly,  go  slowly"  to 
my  driver  who  was  obey- 
ing army  regulations 
and  traveling  at  a  speed 
which  would  have  made 
a  frustrated,  envious 
wreck  of  a  New  York 
taxi  driver. 
On  my  first  day  in 


dowless  walls  standing  here  and  there 
as  accent  points  to  the  field  of  destruc- 
tion. The  nearby  Tier- 
garten,  once  a  famous 
park,  is  a  treeless  barren 
with  only  the  white 
statues  of  former  Ger- 
man warriors  and  rulers, 


— Mrs.  Woodhouse  was  a  front  row  observer  in 
Germany  for  three  months  last  summer  on  invitation 
of  the  British  and  American  authorities,  studying  the 

position  of  women  and  giving  her  help  toward  their  curiously  spared  in  the 
organization  and  orientation  for  democratic  activities.  bombings  gazing  out 
Returning  home  she  plunged  into  a  campaign  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Second  Connecticut  District,  which  she 
had  represented  for  one  term,  1944-46,  and  on 
November  2  she  was  elected.  She  has  contributed  be- 
fore to  Survey  Graphic  and  has  been  a  vigorous 

participant  in  progressive  movements  as  a  writer  and      to°clean  off  the  cement 
college  professor  and  in  government  work  and  politics.      and  managing  to  take  a 


their  philosophy  of  war. 
Here  and  there  a  few 
old  women  work  in  the 
debris,  clinking  bricks 
together  in  feeble  effort 
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day  to  do  what  a  machine— not  avail- 
able because  of  wartime  plant  destruc- 
tion —  could  accomplish  in  half  an 
hour.  Or  perhaps  they  are  hacking 
away  at  the  ground  with  makeshift 
tools  in  attempt  to  make  little  gar- 
dens, for  a  few  vegetables  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  caloricly  ade- 
quate but  unsatisfying  ration.  Over 
all  this  area  looms  the  Brandenburger 
Tor,  symbol  of  decadent  Prussian  war 
spirit;  beyond  it  lies  the  Russian  sec- 
tor, a  grim  reminder  of  the  unsettled 
question  of  the  future. 

In  vain  one  searches  for  adjectives 
to  describe  Berlin.  Drab,  forlorn, 
desolate,  dreary — all  tell  part  of  the 
story,  but  are  not  adequate.  "Living 
death"  is  the  one  phrase  which  came 
again  and  again  to  mind. 

People,  usually  women,  stand  in 
line  to  get  food,  to  change  old  marks 
for  new,  to  get  on  a  streetcar,  to  do 
anything.  A  sack  of  potatoes  is  a 
treasure  lugged  home  by  hand.  De- 
liveries are  a  vague  memory  of  other 
days.  Shoes  are  the  most  pressing 
clothing  problem,  cloth  tops  on 
wooden  soles  being  typical.  Young 
people's  feet  are  misshapen,  out  of 
proportion  —  poorly  made,  badly  fit- 
ting shoes  have  left  their  imprint.  In 
gatherings  where  there  were  both 
Americans  and  Germans,  the  slim, 
well-shod  feet  of  the  Americans  were 
startlingly  noticeable. 


1      ERHAPS  IT  IS  SYMBOLIC  OF  OUR  CUR- 

rent  upside  down  world  that  the  city 
in  which  the  fight  between  our  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  life  and  that  of 
the  totalitarian  Communists  is  being 
dramatically  focused  is  presided  over 
by  a  woman.  Moreover,  she  is  a 
woman  of  the  Germany  where  \irche, 
kuche,  and  Binder  Aave  been,  and  still 
very  largely  are,  the  assigned  spheres 
of  women's  activity. 

And  yet,  Frau  Louise  Schroeder, 
acting  lord  mayor  of  Berlin,  is  not 
an  isolated  example.  I  met  a  dozen 
women  of  her  quiet  dignity  and  cour- 
age among  the  leaders  in  Berlin  and 
felt  the  same  spirit  in  hundreds  of 
women  at  forums  and  discussions. 

And  that  spirit  is  another  kind  of 
monument  that  can  eventually  erase 
the  stupidity  the  ruins  now  testify. 
These  worr\en  are  evidence  that  there 
is  a  spark  in  Germany  which  is  worth 
the  devoted  work  for  reeducation  fos- 
tered by  members  of  our  military  oc- 


cupation. Given  time,  it  could  be  a 
steady  flame  lighting  the  torch  in  the 
hand  of  what,  one  might  hope,  will 
be  a  European  Goddess  of  Liberty. 


A, 


INDICATION     OF     THE     AMAZING 

ability  of  German  women  to  take 
hard  work  is  seen  in  the  clean  shirts 
of  the  men,  the  shining  faces  and 
clean  clothes  of  the  children.  The  tra- 
ditional white  dresses  of  the  little  girls 
on  Sundays  speak  volumes  on  the 
urge  of  the  German  woman  to  main- 
tain her  standards,  for  there  is  only 
a  bad  excuse  for  soap  and  a  very  lim- 
ited ration  of  that.  A  cake  of  good 
soap  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
gifts  one  can  make.  After  a  few 
months  in  Germany,  my  first  night  at 
a  hotel  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  left 
me  a  little  awed  at  the  plenty  that  is 
America.  The  soap  in  my  room  for 
one  night  was  a  month's  ration  in 
Berlin,  and  the  towels  were  beyond 
what  even  the  VIP  guesthouses,  so 
well  run  by  our  Military  Govern- 
ment, can  offer.  In  fact,  even  a  VIP 
in  Germany  learns  to  carry  soap  and 
towels  or  is  likely  to  go  without. 

Moreover,  in  Berlin  the  women 
struggle  along  without  hot  water. 
Electricity  for  only  a  few  hours  a  day 
means  no  hot  water,  no  ironing.  But 
as  one  Berliner  said,  in  quite  cheer- 
fully discussing  the  blockade,  "Oh,  we 
got  used  to  washing  in  cold  water 
during  the  war.  As  for  ironing,  well 
the  men  fuss  about  their  shirts,  but 
what  is  a  well  ironed  shirt  compared 
to  a  chance  for  freedom?" 

The  drastic  rationing  of  electricity 
and  gas  makes  cooking  extremely  dif- 
ficult. It  had  been  hard  enough  for 
the  German  women  to  prepare  a 
palatable  meal  without  fat  and  with 
very  little  for  flavoring.  The  lowly 
onion  is  a  luxury!  But  now  cooking 
means  starting  something  on  the  stove 
and  completing  the  process  in  some 
sort  of  fireless  cooker,  mostly  home 
made  of  grass,  old  newspapers,  what- 
ever is  available. 

Housing  is  anything  you  can  get — 
a  room  in  the  basement  of  a  ruin;  in 
a  partly  restored  apartment  building 
if  you  are  fortunate.  The  average 
floor  space  per  person  in  Berlin  is 
quoted  to  be  10  square  feet.  Only  the 
very  few  in  top  positions  are  not  over- 
crowded, but  even  they  are  not 
housed  according  to  any  acceptable 
standard.  Frau  Schroeder,  the  mayor, 
lives  in  two  tiny  rooms  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  little  house.  The  onlv  ex- 


cited child  I  saw  in  Berlin  was  a 
youngster  of  seven  who  rushed  in  to 
tell  the  settlement  worker  that  he  had 
"a  bed — all  my  own!"  It  was  the  first 
bed  he  had  ever  had.  Doubling  up 
in  Berlin  means  sharing  beds  or  even 
sleeping  on  the  floor. 

A  great  woman  leader,  a  Weimar 
Republic  figure,  was  always  on  the 
street  corner  when  we  called  for  her 
to  go  to  a  meeting.  In  pre-1933  days 
her  home  was  the  meeting  place  for 
many  international  figures.  Today, 
there  is  obviously  no  room  for  even 
a  momentary  caller  in  the  crowded 
apartment  she  shares. 

Rooms  cannot  be  kept  really  clean. 
Water  and  hard  work  do  something, 
but  they  alone  cannot  cope  with 
broken  plaster,  rubble  dust,  no  repair 
materials,  no  brooms,  cleaning  cloths, 
or  wax.  A  vacuum  cleaner  is  some- 
thing in  a  wild  dream,  not  a  reality. 
There  are  never  enough  cups  or 
spoons  or  sheets  or  towels.  Every- 
thing is  scarce  or  entirely  lacking.  It 
is  a  struggle  just  to  keep  alive. 


c 


lURRENCY    REFORM    DID    NOT    MEAN    A 

blooming  out  of  goods  in  Berlin 
stores  as  it  did  in  the  Western  Zone 
because  of  transportation  difficulties 
intensified  by  the  blockade..  Shop 
windows  in  Berlin  are  still  only 
tiny  panes  in  boarded-up  fronts  and, 
apart  from  antique  and  art  shops, 
there  is  little  behind  the  panes.  The 
antique  shops  are  stocked  with  treas- 
ures saved  from  the  bombing,  parted 
with  item  by  item  to  buy  a  bit  of 
food,  fresh  vegetables,  a  little  coal, 
some  article  of  clothing.  Rent  and 
the  basic  ration  have  been  under  con- 
trols and  the  prices  kept  low,  but  no 
one  pretends  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
for  long  on  the  basic  ration,  and 
prices  on  the  "open  market"  for  the 
needed  extras  are  high. 

Currency  reform  did  not  bring  out 
the  goods,  but  it  did  cut  the  funds  oi 
those  living  on  savings.  Old  marks 
were  exchanged  ten  to  one  for  new 
marks.  A  widow  who  has  been  sell- 
ing her  rescued  possessions  one  at  a 
time  had  sold  a  ring  for  1,000  reichs 
marks.  Currency  reform  reduced 
them  to  100  deutsche  marks  with  no 
equivalent  change  in  prices.  Another 
woman,  a  music  teacher  who  is  really 
too  old  to  work,  had  recently  sold 
her  piano  for  3,500  reichs  marks.  This 
sum  would  have  been  sufficient  to  see 
ner  through  the  rest  of  her  life,  but 
not  so  the  350  new  marks. 
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There  are  more  women  than  men 
in  Berlin:  1,282,400  men  and  1,868,200 
women.  In  the  age  group  15-40  there 
are  759,300  men  and  1,246,600  women. 
In  one  borough  in  Berlin  there  arc 
170  women  to  every  100  men.  The 
greater  number  of  these  excess  women 
are  supporting  themselves  and  in 
many  cases  supporting  families.  In 
the  American  sector  alone  there  are 
40,000  widows  who  are  the  sole  sup- 
port of  their  small  children. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  in  paid  em- 
ployment. They  must  work,  since  the 
welfare  organizations  which  might 
have  helped  them  also  had  their  funds 
reduced  90  percent  by  currency  re- 
form. These  organizations  are  trying 
to  set  up  workrooms,  but  they  are  in 
desperate  need  of  patching  materials, 
of  needles  and  thread  to  repair  the 
clothes  which  are  being  sent  from  this 
country.  Try  to  visualize  what  life  is 
like  when  a  needle  and  thread  are 
treasures! 

Currency  reform  was  essential  to 
the  economic  health  of  Germany  and 
there  was  no  way  to  curb  inflation 
without  causing  suffering  to  those  liv- 
ing on  savings.  But  the  resulting  con- 
ditions must  be  remembered  when 
telling  about  the  women  of  Berlin. 


o. 


rNE   CANNOT   HELP   BUT   ADMIRE   THE 

courage  of  these  women,  even  while 
remembering  that  Nazi  Germany 
asked  for  what  Berlin  is  getting.  But 
the  situation  also  makes  one  realize 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  blame 
alone  when  looking  back  in  remem- 
brance. Western  civilization  faces  a 
crisis.  If  we  are  to  save  democracy 
and  to  develop  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
unite  all  the  forces  for  good. 

The  women  know  Communism  at 
first  hand.  Their  husbands  and  sons 
have  been  coming  back  from  prisoner 
of  war  camps  in  Russia  half  starved, 
many  of  them  fit  only  for  months  of 
hospital  care.  They  have  returned 
with  tales  of  the  hard  life  of  the  Rus- 
sians, far  below  the  standards  they 
had  known  even  in  Nazi-regimented 
Germany. 

The  pressure  is  felt  right  in  Berlin. 
The  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Berlin  city  govern- 
ment, claims  that  5,413  Germans  have 
disappeared  up  to  this  summer  in 
political  kidnappings.  Who  will  be 
next?  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  one 
woman  journalist  who  twice  in  six 
weeks  had  escaped  by  the  mere  grace 


of  God  and  the  accidental  assistance 
of  Americans. 

These  kidnappings  were  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  recent  dismissal,  by 
the  Berlin  City  Council,  of  Paul 
Markgraf,  the  Russian-supported  chief 
of  police.  It  was  in  connection 
with  this  dismissal  that  Frau  Schroe- 
der  replied  to  demands  of  the  Rus- 
sians that  she  could  not  recognize  one 
Power  orders.  It  is  probably  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  the  cause  of  peace 
that  this  soft-voiced  woman  of  sixty- 
one  is  the  spokesman  for  the  Berlin 
city  government.  She  has  never  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  Russians  as 
have  many  other  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  and  they  have  real 
respect  for  her. 

Frau  Schroeder  presides  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  city  cabinet,  which  con- 
sists of  the  three  deputy  mayors  and 
the  sixteen  heads  of  municipal  depart- 
ments. She  is  the  official  representa- 
tive of  Berlin  at  meetings  with  any  or 
all  of  the  occupying  Powers  and  at 
German  meetings  such  as  the  recent 
gathering  of  the  Minister  Presidents 
(the  heads  of  the  German  states)  at 
Coblenz,  where  the  question  of  a 
Western  Government  was  discussed. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  see 
the  lady  mayor.  After  struggles  to 
get  in  and  out  of  military  buildings, 
and  going  about  Berlin  with  compli- 
cated papers  in  both  English  and 
Russian,  it  was  like  home  to  walk 
into  the  City  Hall.  Without  any 
questions  from  a  guard,  I  climbed 
the  stone  stairs  and  entered  a  simple 
outer  office. 


T, 


HE    MAYOR    LOOKS    JUST    LIKE    SOME- 

body's  mother  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town.  She  wore  a  simple  black 
dress,  high  necked,  with  just  a  touch 
of  white  at  the  collar  and  a  brooch 
for  decoration.  Her  neat  grey  hair 
was  smoothed  straight  back  and  she 
had  a  black  velvet  ribbon  around  her 
throat.  Poise  and  calm  are  the  two 
words  that  characterize  her. 

She  told  me  that  in  1925  she  visited 
schools  of  social  work  and  welfare  in- 
stitutions in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, and  Washington.  She  under- 
stands some  English  but  does  not  like 
to  speak  it.  Her  German  is  clear-cut 
and  easy  to  follow.  She  showed  me 
a  cupboard  full  of  new  books  in 
smart,  attractive  paper  jackets,  all 
Russian  publications  printed  in  Ger- 
man. They  had  been  sent  her,  but 
could  be  bought  in  the  Berlin  shops 


for  a  small  price.  In  contrast,  the 
handful  of  pamphlets  published  by 
the  United  States  told  a  story.  In  the 
paper  and  ink  war  the  Russians  have 
the  heavy  munitions  but  we  are  now 
beginning  to  get  our  presses  'rolling. 
Her  obsession  is  the  fight  for  lib- 
erty and  freedom  for  the  people. 
"The  totalitarian  system  has  pushed 
the  people  of  Germany  into  such  dis- 
aster that  they  don't  want  a  repeti- 
tion." She  is  much  interested  in  the 
exchange  of  persons  program  and 
hopes  to  see  more  mature  and  experi- 
enced men  and  women,  as  well  as 
students,  included  in  it. 


T, 


HERE  ARE  130  MEMBERS  IN  THE  BfiR- 

lin  City  Council,  32  of  them  women. 
A  member  of  the  mayor's  party,  Frau 
Annedore  Leber,  licensee  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  American  Sector,  is  a 
younger  woman  of  great  courage,  de- 
termination, and  energy.  Her  hus- 
band was  one  of  Hitler's  early  con- 
centration camp  prisoners.  Later  he 
was  released  and  their  two  children 
held  as  hostages  for  his  behavior.  He 
took  part  in  the  anti-Hitler  putsch 
and  was  executed  in  1945,  a  tragically 
short  time  before  the  Nazi  collapse. 
A  charming  and  beautiful  woman, 
with  a  face  that  shows  suffering  and 
eyes  of  ice  blue  as  determined  as  the 
soul  behind  them,  Frau  Leber  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  her  party  and 
in  her  trade  union.  She  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  voting  the  Communists 
out  of  the  Berlin  trade  union  council. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch  her  ad- 
dress an  audience  in  a  working  class 
district  in  Berlin,  explaining  to  them 
why  they  must  all  stand  as  one 
against  the  Communists  and  work 
for  a  real  democracy,  and  for  recog- 
nition of  their  country  once  more  as 
a  member  of  the  world  of  nations. 
"The  people  of  Berlin  will  not  sur- 
render to  the  Communist  clamor  for 
power"  she  says.  Her  denunciation  of 
Communism  was  as  strong  as  one 
could  hear  on  any  platform  in  the 
United  States,  but  remember  it  was 
by  a  German  woman,  within  ten 
blocks  of  the  Russian  sector. 

Having  lived  through  a  war  of 
concentration  camps  and  a  war  of 
bombs,  Frau  Leber  is  now  fighting 
a  war  of  ink  and  a  more  severe  war 
of  nerves.  Her  prescription  for  avoid- 
ing a  shooting  war  is  to  win  the  war 
of  nerves  by  not  breaking  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  have  the  patience  and  for- 
titude to  back  the  democracies  of  the 
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West.  She  takes  the  stand  of  her 
party  chairman,  Frans  Neumann: 
"We  fight  not  only  for  Berlin.  We 
fight  for  a  democratic  world."  In  this 
goal  they  are  strongly  backed  by  the 
other  democratic  parties. 


M. 


LANY  VISITORS  TO  GERMANY  HAVE 
reported  meeting  no  one  willing  to 
assume  any  personal  responsibility  for 
Hitler  or  for  German  aggression,  ex- 
cept for  a  handful  of  defeated  Nazis 
at  Nuremberg.  They  were  no  doubt 
talking  to  men — men  in  political  posi- 
tions who  were  afraid  of  voter  re- 
action— men  who  had  faces  to  save. 

Among  the  women  it  is  different — 
they  had  no  position  to  uphold.  The 
improvement  in  their  status  after 
World  War  I  under  the  Weimar  Re- 
public began  slipping  in  1928  and  had 
vanished  by  1933.  They  are  still  not 
recognized  by  any  but  a  few  of  the 
men  leaders.  They  suffered  under 
the  Nazis  when  they  were  the  bear- 
ers of  children,  the  heavy  farm  work- 
ers, and  the  domestic  workers.  They 
suffered  during  the  war  and  today 
they  are  suffering  from  the  results  of 
two  wars.  In  Frau  Leber's  words: 
"We  who  saw  what  Hitler  would  be- 
come and  what  his  success  would 
mean  are  very  guilty  because  we  were 
not  strong  enough  to  stop  him.  We 
cannot  fail  again  today  against  an- 
other totalitarian  force." 

The  educated  German  women,  the 
Weimar  Republic  leaders  who  were 
in  concentration  camps  or  who  went 
underground  in  Nazi  days,  the  trade 
union  women,  are  all  very  conscious 
of  their  isolation.  They  feel  keenly 
the  helplessness  of  their  lack  of  ability 
to  do  anything  during  the  Nazi  pe- 
riod. They  want  in  some  way  today 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  and  to 
help  build  a  Germany  that  will  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  world.  They 
want  to  do  their  bit  for  peace. 


One  afternoon  I  had  a  long  and 
informal  conference  with  a  most  rep- 
resentative group  of  Berlin  women, 
including  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  all  parties  except  the  Russian 
dominated  SED,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, social  workers,  trade  union 


leaders,  church  leaders,  ctty  depart- 
ment employees.  The  composite  find- 
ings of  the  discussion  were  compiled 
by  one  of  the  participants  and  ap- 
proved by  the  group.  In  brief: 

It  is  not  enough  to  struggle  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  to  just  stay  alive. 
We  would  be  tree,  hopeful,  upright 
members  of  the  human  race.  And  to 
that  end  we  struggle  with  all  our 
strength.  The  political  situation  in 
Berlin  has  put  us  of  Berlin  in  a  crucial 
position.  The  Berliner  o£  today  must 
atone  for  the  sins  committed  against 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  since  in  Ber- 
lin there  are  more  women  than  men, 
the  task  of  holding  fast  day  after  day  is 
placed  on  their  already  tired  backs. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  American 
women  to  comprehend  why  and  how 
much  we  seek  to  build  contacts  and  a 
growing  understanding  with  the  women 
of  the  outside  world.  We  need  these 
spiritual  contacts  as  much  as  we  need 
the  air  we  breathe. 

The  clothes  which  come  from  Amer- 
ica are  pressingly  needed  and  so  very 
thankfully  received.  But  equally,  if  not 
more,  we  need  help  in  our  thinking,  we 
need  moral  backing.  We  are  in  our 
present  position  because  of  our  own 
fault,  but  we  stand  before  the  world  as 
suppliants. 

We  need  information,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  better  still,  whenever 
possible,  individual  contacts,  not  only 
for  the  privileged  few  but  for  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  The  program  for 
the  exchange  of  students  is  a  wonderful 
one.  We  hope  it  may  be  expanded  to 
include  mature  workers.  Actual  experi- 
ence, actual  living,  actually  knowing 
the  fine  life  of  a  democracy,  its  atmos- 
phere, its  philosophy,  by  as  many  people 
as  possible  will  provide  what  we  most 
urgently  need,  the  live,  deep  conviction 
of  the  worth  of  true  democracy. 

T 

1    HESE    WOMEN    WERE   MOST    ANXIOUS 

to  make  clear  certain  points  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  women  of  America: 
first,  the  fact  that  it  took  courage  to 
stand  up  against  Communism  in  Ber- 
lin; second,  that  the  Communist 
women  were  better  supplied  than  they 
with  cash  and  materials,  especially  the 
all  valuable  commodity,  paper;  and 
third,  their  anxiety  lest  the  Americans 
withdraw  from  Berlin. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  American 
political  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  factors  for  Europeans  to  meet. 
Especially  in  Berlin  they  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  future.  The  women  ask: 
"Where  will  we  be  tomorrow?  Will 
we  be  heroines,  quislings,  or  traitors? 
We  know  that  if  the  Americans  left, 


those  of  us  here  would  not  have  much 
hope  of  life." 

The  one  question  they  want  ans- 
wered is  "Will  the  Americans  stay?" 
Every  word  on  the  subject  spoken  by 
American  leaders  at  home  or  in  Ger- 
many is  read  and  re-read.  Especially 
what  General  Lucius  D.  Clay  says  is 
known,  notably  his  statement,  quoted 
in  the  German  press:  "Until  a  stable 
economy  exists  we  must  not  and  we 
cannot  withdraw  our  forces.  They 
are  an  evidence  of  America's  might 
and  willingness  to  sustain  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  ....  Our  position 
here  is  moral.  But  there  is  great 
strength  in  this  ....  The  world  must 
know  that  we  will  stay  here  for  fifty 
years  if  need  be.  If  we  mean  what 
we  say  we  mean,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  this  and  if  we  mean  it,  per- 
haps we  can  find  our  way  out  in  as 
little  as  five  years." 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Clay  in  Ber- 
lin, calmly  and  effectively  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  wife  of  an  official 
who  represents  to  the  Germans  all 
that  is  America,  gives  to  the  women 
confidence  in  these  words  and  the 
hope  that  they  apply  to  Berlin. 


IT  IS  THE  OPINION   AMONG   OUR  WORK- 

ers  in  Germany  and  among  the  in- 
telligent Germans  who  are  struggling 
to  develop  a  real  democracy,  that  it 
is  not  what  the  Russians  do,  but  what 
we  do  in  Germany  and  in  Western 
Europe  that  will  determine  our  future 
— and  our  future  is  the  key  to  the 
future  of  the  world.  We  did  not 
choose  the  role,  but  fate  has  foiced 
us  to  accept  it — the  role  of  the  one 
nation  left  among  the  democracies 
with  resources  and  power  to  rehabili- 
tate western  civilization,  to  put  it  in 
a  position  to  help  itself  and  to  start 
afresh  in  a  democratic,  cooperative  if 
not  federated,  Europe. 

America,  the  Marshall  Plan,  Pan- 
Europa,  and  peace  are  words  which 
occur  over  and  over  again  in  any 
speech  at  a  meeting  of  German 
women.  We  are  their  hope,  but  they 
are  learning  to  help  themselves.  The 
women  leaders  of  Berlin  have  learned 
the  value  of  freedom.  They  have 
learned  the  necessity  for  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  they  have 
learned  the  necessity  for  unity.  They 
have  learned  the  hard  way.  They 
have  learned  that  democracy  is  some- 
thing the  citizen  must  pay  for  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  current 
price. 
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War  Fiction — A  Mirror  for  Americans 

Fiction  is  the  word,  but  these  shocking  characters  were  born  of  observation; 
our  social  scientists,  homemakers,  educators,  and  clergy  might  ponder  the  fact. 


rhis  actually  happened  a  year 
ago  last  Spring  here  in  New 
York,  and  I  am  reporting  what  I  my- 
self saw  and  heard.  Lilt,  a  famous 
European  actress,  and  I  sat  in  a 
crowded  restaurant  having  a  farewell 
dinner.  She  was  radiant.  She  had 
been  a  celebrated  star  in  Germany,  a 
gentile,  but  she  had  chosen  to  follow 
her  Jewish  husband  into  exile. 
Things  had  been  very  difficult  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country.  To  earn 
a  living  she  had  sold  Fuller  brushes 
from  door  to  door  and  her  husband 
had  worked  for  a  delicatessen. 

Now  all  that  was  over.  The  hard 
years  seemed  behind  her.  Peter,  her 
husband,  was  flying  on  from  Holly- 
wood where  he  was  a  success  in  the 
films,  and  on  the  morrow  they  would 
sail  for  Europe.  Lili's  beautiful  brown 
eyes  shone  beneath  her  blonde  curls 
as  she  chatted  happily  about  seeing 


FICTION,  DESPITE  NOTICES  IN  THE 
front  of  many  novels  that  the 
scenes  are  imaginary  and  resemblances 
to  living  persons  are  purely  coinci- 
dental, is  based  much  more  upon  real 
people  and  real  happenings  than 
many  readers  know.  The  author  has 
to  have  imagination  but  first  he  has 
to  have  a  springboard  of  fact. 

That  is  why,  as  I  have  read  the 
war  fiction  of  the  past  year  or  so,  two 
questions  have  troubled  me.  They 
plough  deep  into  our  present  influ- 
ence on  world  affairs  and  into  our 
future  domestic  status. 

One  question  is — what  of  the  mili- 
tary governments  we  have  abroad 
now,  if  helping  admin- 
ister them  are  bigoted, 
prejudiced  men  like  the 
captain  we  met  in  the 
restaurant  that  evening? 
That  there  must  be  many 
of  them  is  obvious  from 
the  number  of  times 


MARTHA  FOLEY 

her  mother  and  visiting  her  native 
Vienna. 

"It  will  be  sad,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"Many  of  the  people  I  love  best  are 
dead  and  so  much  of  the  city  has 
been  ruined  by  the  bombs.  But  it  is 
Vienna.  And  now  that  the  Allies 
have  won,  it  will  be  even  better." 

We  spoke  in  German.  A  young 
man  in  a  United  States  army  uni- 
form, a  captain,  leaned  over  from  a 
nearby  table,  to  ask,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  if  he  might  join  us. 

"I  heard  you  speaking  German," 
he  said.  "I'm  on  my  way  to  Austria 
to  join  the  military  government. 
Talking  with  you  will  give  .me  a 
chance  to  practice  my  German  and 
learn  things  I  need  to  know." 

In  an  earnest  schoolboy's  German, 
he  asked  questions  about  Vienna. 
Lili  told  him  what  he  should  see,  and 
what  she  had  heard  from  her  mother. 

ft     -tr     ft     ft 

anti  Semitic,  anti-Negro  sentiments 
are  vociferously  expressed  by  charact- 
ers in  our  war  novels.  The  sordid 
characters  in  our  fiction  may  not  be 
typical  Americans,  but  they  have  too 
many  real-life  counterparts  to  justify 
complacence. 

The  second  question,  and  it  is  a 
bigger  one  even  than  that  of  race 
prejudice,  is  what  of  the  America 
which  produced  the  men  and  women 
we  meet  in  these  war  novels?  Or, 
rather,  the  men.  Women  do  not  have 
important  roles  in  most  of  them. 
What  of  the  homes,  what  of  the 
schools,  what  of  the  general  American 
mores  ? 


"But  you  must  come  and  visit  us 
while  we  are  in  Vienna,"  she  de- 
clared. "My  husband  and  1  will  be 
delighted  to  take  you  what  you  call 
in  English  seeing  the  sight." 

"Thank,  you,"  he  said,  adding  in  a 
kind  voice,  "You  know  the  war 
wasn't  the  fault  of  you  Austrians  or 
the  German  Nazis." 

"Nein?"  smiled  Lilt.  "Whose  fault 
then  was  it?" 

"The  ]ews',  of  course.  They  always 
stir  up  trouble.  I  saw  that  happen 
back,  in  my  home  town,  Cleveland. 
They  ruined  my  dad's  business. 
Worked  day  and  night,  brought  in 
a  union,  took,  away  our  best  help,  cut 
prices.  Just  about  broke  my  dad." 

Lili  was  silent  as  he  continued.  We 
left  without  waiting  for  dessert  and, 
although  she  bade  him  a  courteous 
goodbye,  she  did  not  renew  her  in- 
vitation to  visit  her  in  Vienna. 


Take  a  look  at  an  aggregate  of  six 
leading  war  novels.  Their  characters, 
both  enlisted  men  and  officers,  especi- 
ally the  officers,  give  the  paramount 
impression  of  stupendous,  overpower- 
ing ignorance  —  good-natured,  blun- 
dering ignorance  or  vicious,  cruel 
ignorance,  ignorance  arising  out  of 
frustration  or  ignorance  arising  out 
of  conceit,  but  ignorance. 


T, 


— The  moving  picture  of  American  life  as  reflected  in 
current  creative  writing  flows  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  this  editor  of  the  annual  Best  Short  Stories  of 
the  Year.  She  is  a  former  newspaper  woman,  was  otte 
of  the  founders  in  Vienna  of  the  magazine  Story  and 
teaches  at  Columbia  University. 


HE    HEROES    ARE   FEW,   THE    VILLAINS 

many.  The  heroes  usually  meet  de- 
feat or  death.  There  is  Lieutenant 
Hearn  in  "The  Naked  and  the  Dead," 
a  weakling  compared  to  the  icy, 
machiavellian  General 
Cummings  and  to  the 
brutal  Sergeant  Croft. 
There  are  Noah  Acker- 
man,  the  idealistic  Jew, 
and  Captain  Green  in 
"The  Young  Lions'"  but 
they  are  outnumbered  by 
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characters  like  Captain  Colclough  and 
the  men  who  tortured  Noah.  The 
Negro  soldiers  in  "The  Last  of  the 
Conquerors"  are  at  the  mercy  of  white 
Americans  who  treat  them  worse 
than  did  the  Germans.  The  fatuous 
captain  in  "Mr.  Roberts"  can  make 
life  miserable  for  his  men.  "The  Gal- 
lery" abounds  in  such  characters  as 
Hal  and  Captain  Motes,  the  ineffect- 
uals,  or  Dimplepuss,  the  sadistic  medi- 
cal man,  and  homosexuals.  Almost  the 
only  figures  of  real  goodness  are  the 
sad,  hungry  little  Italian  children. 
Although  Tony  Fry,  a  blithe  eccen- 
tric, is  a  delightful  and  poignant  fig- 
ure in  "Tales. of  the  South  Pacific," 
The  Remittance  Man  who  is  the  out- 
standing hero  of  the  book,  is  not 
American  but  English. 


B 


ACK  OF  THE  ENLISTED  MEN,  AS  THEIR 

prewar  stories  are  given  in  flashbacks 
or  in  their  conversations  in  which  ob- 
scenities are  so  repetitious  as  to  be- 
come meaningless,  lie  lives  in  the 
United  States  replete  with  desperate, 
unhappy  childhoods,  rough-and- 
tumble  youth,  broken  homes,  hard, 
back-breaking  jobs,  poverty,  insecurity 
and  an  over-all,  sordid  ugliness. 
What  little  joy  many  of  them  have 
had  came  from  sex  on  its  lowest,  pay- 
and-leave  plane.  To  anyone  esti- 
mating their  average  age  it  can  be 
surmised  they  were  the  young,  and 
worst,  victims  of  the  depression.  They 
have  had  little  glimpse  of  anything 
more  than  a  terrible,  animal  struggle 
to  survive,  a  struggle  that  is  dupli- 
cated for  them  once  more  in  the  war. 
Major  General  Edward  Cummings 
of  "The  Naked  and  the  Dead"  is  the 
most  brilliantly  delineated  scoundrel 
I  have  encountered  in  contemporary 
American  literature.  Norman  Maiicr 
has  achieved  a  tour  de  force  in  his  de- 
piction of  this  psychopathic  profes- 
sional soldier  who  boasts  of  being  a 
monster.  It  gives  one  cold  fright  to 
read  passages  such  as  the  following 
where  he  says: 

'Fondness  for  a  country  is  all  very 
lovely,  it  is  even  a  morale  factor  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  But  fighting  emo- 
tions are  very  undependable,  and  the 
longer  a  war  lasts  the  less  value  they 
have.  After  a  couple  of  years  of  war, 
there  are  only  two  considerations  that 
make  a  good  army:  a  superior  force 
and  a  poor  standard  of  living.  Why  do 
you  think  a  regiment  of  Southerners  is 


worth  two  regiments  of  Easterners?' 

'I  don't  think  they  are.'  [Lieutenant 
Hearn  speaks.] 

'Well,  it  happens  to  be  true.'  The 
General  placed  his  fingertips  judiciously 
together  and  looked  at  Hearn.  'I'm  not 
peddling  theories.  This  is  observation. 
And  the  conclusions  leave  me,  as  a  gen- 
eral officer,  in  a  poor  position.  We  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  and,  as  one  would  expect,  the 
worst  individual  fighting  soldiers  of  big 
power.  Or  at  least  in  their  natural  state 
they  are.  They're  comparatively 
wealthy,  they're  spoiled,  and  as  Ameri- 
cans they  share  most  of  them  the  pe- 
culiar manifestation  of  our  democracy. 
They  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
rights  due  themselves  as  individuals  and 
no  idea  at  all  of  the  rights  due  others. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  the  peasant,  and  I 
tell  you  right  now  it's  the  peasant  who 
makes  the  best  soldier.' 

'So  what  you've  got  to  do  is  break 
them  down,'  Hearn  said. 

'Exactly.  Break  them  down.  Every 
time  an  enlisted  man  sees  an  officer  get 
an  extra  privilege,  it  breaks  him  down 
a  little  more.' 

'I  don't  see  that.  It  seems  to  me 
they'd  hate  you  more.' 

'They  do.  But  they  also  fear  us  more. 
I  don't  care  what  kind  of  man  you  give 
me,  if  I  have  him  long  enough  I'll  make 
him  afraid.  Every  time  there's  what 
you  call  an  Army  injustice,  the  enlisted 
man  involved  is  confirmed  a  little  more 
in  the  idea  of  his  own  inferiority.' 

A  little  later  the  general  says,  "The 
natural  role  of  the  twentieth-century 
man  is  anxiety."  His  talk  is  no  more 
cold  blooded  than  his  behavior  in  en- 
gineering the  death  of  a  subordinate 
to  satisfy  a  personal  grievance. 


o, 


R  IN  "THE  YOUNG  LIONS,"  TAKE 
Captain  Colclough  who  makes  Noah 
Ackerman,  the  Jewish  soldier,  the 
butt  of  a  barracks  full  of  men.  The 
captain  refuses  to  interfere  when 
Ackerman's  life  is  in  danger  from  a 
series  of  beatings;  he  keeps  him  from 
his  wife  when  she  arrives  for  a  visit 
and  he  tells  another  private  who  in- 
tercedes for  him,  "Get  out  of  here, 
Jew-lover!"  He  picks  his  nose  while 
talking  and  orders  Joyce's  "Ulysses" 
thrown  out  as  a  "filthy"  book  although 
his  own  speech  to  his  men  before  an 
attack  is  a  contemptuous  string  of 
profanities  and  obscenities.  Like  Gen- 
eral Cummings,  he  considers  and 
treats  his  men  like  automatons,  minus 
any  human  dignity. 

James  A.  Michener,  the  author  of 
"Tales  of  the  South  Pacific"  with  de- 
liberate irony  entitles  one  of  his  chap- 


ters, "An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman." 
It  concerns  a  Navy  ensign,  a  married 
man  who  attempts  a  seduction  so  vio- 
lent it  is  almost  rape.  What  saves  the 
girl  is  the  shock  he  receives  from  her 
question  as  to  whether  he  is  married. 
I  quote: 

'Bill,'  she  insisted.  'Tell  me.  Is  there 
any  chance  that  we  might  one  day  get 
married?  When  the  war's  over?' 

The  words  knocked  Bill's  head  back. 
The  damned  girl  was  proposing  to  him! 
What  was  happening  here?  He  swal- 
lowed hard  and  looked  at  her,  a  com- 
mon little  girl  from  some  hick  town. 
What  did  she  think  was  going  on?  This 
was  a  furious  turn  of  events! 

Nellie  saw  that  Bill  was  dumb- 
founded. 'I'm  sorry,  Bill,'  she  said,  keep- 
ing her  hand  against  his  cheek.  In  a 
torment  of  conflicting  passions  Bill 
thought  of  that  cool  hand,  the  soft 
breasts,  the  waiting  knees.  Now  the 
sunlight  was  on  him,  too,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  He  knew 
Nellie  was  his  for  the  asking,  but  damn 
it  all  she  was  nothing  but  a  little  coun- 
try girl.  Hell,  he  wouldn't  look  at  her 
twice  in  die  States. 

'And  besides,'  he  said  to  himself  with 
great  resolution,  'after  all  I'm  an  officer!' 
That  decided '  it.  He  pushed  Nellie's 
hand  away  from  his  cheek. 

Thus  the  author  skillfully  points 
out  the  omnipotence  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem. 

"The  Last  of  the  Conquerors"  gets 
its  strength  from  the  shock  to  Ser- 
geant Dawkins,  a  Negro,  who  finds 
that  the  Germans,  both  men  and 
women,  treat  him  as  a  social  equal 
in  contrast  to  his  suffering  in  the 
American  army  where  the  color  line 
is  drawn  violently.  Here  again, 
American  officers  are  inept,  bungling 
men  who,  by  segregation  and  humili- 
ation, destroy  the  morale  of  their 
men,  not  only  as  human  beings  but 
as  efficient  soldiers. 


T, 


HIS  BRINGS  UP  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COL- 

leges  attended  by  these  officers.  Some 
are  from  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
others  from  great  universities.  It 
would  be  naive,  I  suppose,  to  be  sur- 
prised that  Captain  Colclough  dis- 
missed "Ulysses,"  as  a  "filthy"  book 
and  that  he  ordered  thrown  out  also 
volumes  by  T.  S.  Eliot  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Yet  English  courses 
are  designed  to  instil  some  awareness 
of  good  literature.  Noah  Ackerman, 
owner  ef  the  books,  was  not  a  col- 
lege man.  Nevertheless,  he  is  more 
of  a  gentleman  in  that  respect,  and 
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in  many  others,  than  his  officer. 

At  random,  from  "The  Gallery,"  1 
take  a  speech  by  a  major  who  pre- 
sumably was  exposed  to  some  educa- 
tion, and  few  majors  have  not  gone 
to  college.  Here  is  how  it  goes: 

'An  old  doll  like  yourselt  ain't  as 
dumb  as  she  looks.  We  don't  want  any 
more  Eyeties  comin'  here  to  mix  with 
the  soldiers.  Do  I  make  myself  clear? 
And  you  gotta  refuse  to  serve  some  of 
the  other  characters.  .  .  .  Don't  come 
whinin'  around  that  you  aim  been 
warned.' 

Psychology  courses  are  standard  in 
all  advanced  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  study 
that  is  most  enlightening  in  regard 
to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 
Empathy,  the  ability  to  imagine  one- 
self in  another  person's  place,  to  pos- 
sess a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
his  attitudes  and  reactions,  certainly 
should  result  from  a  psychology 
course.  From  the  most  practical,  hard- 
boiled  standpoint,  psychology  offers 
an  invaluable  tool  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  results  from  men,  even  in 
war.  It  shows  how  to  use  the  ego 
even  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ego's 
•wner.  But  our  fictional  officers  re- 
lied on  the  exact  opposite,  fear  and 
desperation. 

One  need  not  bring  up  all  the  other 
studies,  the  history  and  economics, 
science  and  languages  to  which  the 
men,  particularly  the  officers,  must  at 
least  have  been  exposed.  On  their 
highest  level  they  are  skilled  in  mech- 
anics and  technology.  Otherwise,  illit- 
eracy and  plain,  untutored  savagery 
predominate,  even  in  their  safe,  re- 
laxed moments.  Where  did  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  colleges  fail? 


LND  WHAT  AN  INDICTMENT  THE  BOOK 

soldiers  are  of  the  American  home! 
The  privates,  whether  they  come  from 
hill-billy  farms,  city  tenements  or  just 
inbetweeh  small  towns  have  been 
given  such  a  fundamental  sense  of 
insecurity  that  they  take  constant  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  seem  in  any 
sense  weaker.  Now  and  then  there 
are  touching  episodes  of  loyalty  be- 
tween "buddies,"  but  by  and  large  the 
relationships  are  far  removed  from 
democratic  ideals.  Only  a  very  few 
of  the  officers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
caste  system.  Their  smugness  about 
it  evidently  echoes  a  social  smugness 
in  their  comfortable  middle  and  up- 
per class  home  life. 


As  for  mores,  sex  and  liquor  seem 
the  most  highly  desirable  objects  in 
American  life.  True,  these  are  men 
far  from  normal  living.  They  may 
die  instantly  and  so  can  be  expected 
to  grasp  at  any  fleeting,  immediate 
pleasure.  But  when  in  conversations 
and  reflections  they  remember  their 
more  normal  lives  at  home,  it  still  is 
sex  and  liquor  that  occupy  them. 
This  is  true  of  all  ranks. 

I  was  going  to  term  their  attitude 
toward  sex  "adolescent" 
but  I  remembered  that 
adolescence  can  be  the 
time  of  "puppy  love,"  of 
the  first  vague  hints  of 
the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  sex  as  well  as  its  phy- 
sical satisfactions.  These 
soldiers'  attitudes  do  not 
ascend  so  high.  They 
deserve  the  term  sub- 
normal. Even  in  the 
mildest  of  war  books 
"Mr.  Roberts,"  girls  are 
"beasts,"  lovemaking  "shacking  up." 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  ex- 
plained in  a  conversation  between  a 
German  girl  and  Sergeant  Dawkins 
in  "The  Last  of  the  Conquerors": 

She  looked  at  me  closely.  'So  few 
Americans  really  love.  Mostly  they  play 
a  game,  but  they  do  not  love.' 

'How  can  you  say  that?' 

'I  have  seen  the  American  soldier,' 
she  said.  'I  have  seen  him  with  the 
German  girl.' 

'And?' 

'They  do  not  love.  Only  they  say  they 
love  but  do  not.' 

"The  Gallery"  puts  it  more  plainly: 

I  wondered  why  Americans  must  be 
taught  how  to  love.  Perhaps  it's  because 
in  our  country  there  is  felt  to  be  some- 
thing shameful  in  two  human  beings 
taking  their  pleasure  together.  In  Amer- 
ica I  remember  a  tension  between  the 
sexes.  Human  love  is  a  disease  for  the 
isolation  ward,  not  at  all  nice.  Thus 
love  in  America  is  often  divided  into 
the  classification  of  Having  Sex  and 
Getting  Married.  Neither  has  much  to 
do  with  love.  It  was  the  Having  Sex 
which  began  to  strike  us  in  Naples  as 
being  so  cold  -  blooded.  What  caused 
this?  The  Italian  scenery?  The  Nea- 
politan women?  But  after  a  while  I 
and  many  other  Americans  ceased  to 
be  satisfied  with  passion  without  affec- 
tion. I'd  known  Americans  who'd  lost 
their  virginity  without  ever  kissing  or 

Drawing  from  jacket  design  by  Rarov  from 
"The  Naked  and  the  Dead." 


making  love  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  So  we  came  to  look  upon  this 
Having  Sex,  this  ejaculation  without 
tenderness  as  the  orgasm  of  a  frigidaire. 
There  was  no  place  for  it  in  the  scheme 
of  human  love.  It  wasn't  so  much  bes- 
tial as  meaningless.  For  Having  Sex 
meant  that  the  two  bodies  involved 
never  really  knew  one  another.  They 
just  rolled  and  arose  strangers,  each 
loathing  the  other. 

Religion,  another  of  our  mores, 
comes  in  for  a  beating 
in  all  the  war  books. 
One  story  in  "The  Gal- 
lery" is  devoted  to  two 
chaplains,  Father  Dono- 
van, a  Catholic  priest, 
and  Chaplain  Bascom, 
a  Protestant  minister, 
who  blunder  into  a 
honkey  tonk  marked 
"F  o  r  Allied  Officers 
Only."  Neither  has  the 
inner  strength  nor  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual 
security  one  would  like  to  associate 
with  the  clergy,  and  this  shallowness 
is  not  obscured  by  the  tale's  sympa- 
thetic ending. 

There  are  occasional  references  to 
chaplains  in  the  other  novels.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  references  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  chief  effect  of 
religion  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
the  men  a  profound  contempt  for  it, 
if  the  reader  is  to  judge  by  the  lack 
of  reverence  and  the  constant  and 
abundant  profanity. 


IT  MAY   BE  OBJECTED   THAT  IN   D1SCUSS- 

ing  only  six  war  novels,  I  have  gen- 
eralized from  insufficient  evidence.  In 
addition  to  these  novels,  I  have  read 
many  thousands  of  short  stories  on 
the  war  as  part  of  my  work  in  edit- 
ing "The  Best  American  Short  Stor- 
ies." These  range  in  quality  from 
that  of  the  pulp  magazines  to  Atlan- 
tic, Harper's  and  the  literary  quar- 
terlies. They  were  written  by  officers 
as  well  as  by  privates.  In  all  of  them 
the  general  view  of  life  in  America 
is  identical  with  that  in  the  novels. 
In  all  this  mass  of  literature,  as  in 
the  books,  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the 
war  were  not  the  actual  engagements 
that  went  on  with  the  enemy.  They 
were  the  social  and  personal  conflicts 
that  went  on  in  the  vast  tangle  of 
lives  behind  the  lines,  among  the 
Americans  themselves.  Here,  it  is 
evident  that  the  oft-cited  "melting 
(Continued  on  page  516) 
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Boss-Buster  Kefauver  is  not  only  fun  on  the  platform  and  shrewd  at  timing  but 
his  ideas  spell  progress;  so  "Mistah  Crump  can  go  and  catch  hisself  some  air." 


ESTES  KEFAUVER,  WHO  LAST  MONTH 
was  elected  United  States  Senator 
fiom  Tennessee,  is  a  young  man  with 
a  mature  system  for  busting  political 
bosses  in  the  nose.  For  ten  years  as  a 
Representative,  the  ambition  to  go  to 
the  Senate  grew  on  him  —  and  not 
from  purely  personal  motives.  His 
impatience  mounted  as  he  saw  his  own 
hard  work  in  the  House  again  and 
again  come  to  nothing  because  of  the 
apathy  of  the  two  Tennesseans  put  in 
the  Senate  by  Boss  Ed  Crump  of 
Memphis.  The  senior  of  these,  Ken- 
neth D.  McKellar,  was  a  Crump  man 
of  many  years'  standing.  The  junior, 
Tom  Stewart,  was  McKellar's  Yes- 
man,  which  will  give  you  some  idea. 

Boss  Crump  had  not  been  bucked 
successfully  by  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  since  Cordell 
Hull  did  it  in  1928.  Four  years  ago, 
Kefauver  decided  it  was  up  to  him  to 
try.  If  necessary,  he  would  go  back  to 
private  life — but  he  would  make  that 
fight. 

This  was  a  strange  doctrine  for  a 
young  man  who  had  confided  to  a 
friend,  several  years  before  running 
for  Congress,  that  he  hadn't  been  able 
to  decide  whether  to  work  hard  and 
try  for  a  big  success,  or  to  yield  to  a 
good,  strong  streak  of  laziness — just 
take  it  easy  and  enjoy  life.  His  career 
up  to  then  had  been  pretty  strenuous. 
At  the  University  of  Tennessee  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  captain  of  the 
track  team,  southern  champion  discus 
thrower,  editor  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper, and  president  of 
the  student  body.  He 
worked  his"  way  through 
Yale  Law  School  by 
waiting  on  tables  and 
firing  furnaces.  After  all 
that,  an  easygoing  life 
would  have  been  both 
pleasant  and  possible. 

He  was  settled  in 
Chattanooga  as  the  jun- 
ior partner  of  the  law 
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RUFUS  TERRAL 

firm  with  the  largest  corporation  prac- 
tice in  town.  He  was  happily  married 
to  pretty  red-headed  Nancy  Pigott, 
daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Pigott,  of 
Glasgow,  who  designed  the  British 
luxury  steamers  "Queen  Mary"  and 
"Queen  Elizabeth."  (He  met  her  and 
her  sister  Eleanor,  in  1934,  when  they 
were  visiting  their  aunt,  the  wife  of  a 
Chattanooga  manufacturer.  Two 
friends  of  his  had  dates  with  the  vis- 
itors but  one  escort  became  ill  and 
Kefauver  went  as  a  pinch-hitting  blind 
date,  the  night  before  the  visitors  left 
for  Glasgow.  The  next  year  Estes 
Kefauver  and  Nancy  Pigott  were  mar- 
ried in  Scotland.) 

W    HEN    HE    WENT    TO    WASHINGTON, 

Kefauver  plunged  into  his  work  with 
an  ardor  that  made  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  liberals  in  the 
House. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  in 
Congress,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  He  has  been  particularly 
active  in  behalf  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  antitrust  laws,  which 
monopolies  can  circumvent  by  buying 
the  assets  instead  of  the  stock  of  com- 
panies. In  foreign  affairs  he  has  sup- 
ported the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  and,  broadly,  the  policies  of 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

The  new  Senator  early  became  a 
serious  student  of  Congress,  and 
worked  for  the  reforms  which  cul- 


The  author  began  as  a  reporter  and  editorial  writer  in 
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minated  in  1947  in  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Act.  His  ideas  about  en- 
hancing the  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  are  contained  in  his 
scholarly  and  readable  book,  "20th 
Century  Congress." 


EFAUVER  HAS  MADE  HIS  REPUTATION 

as  a  liberal  without  following  a  pro- 
fessional liberal  line.  He  has  defended 
civil  liberties  when  they  seemed  to  him 
to  be  threatened  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
he  voted  for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  national  elec- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  mindful  of 
Southern  votes,  he  was  against  the 
anti-lynching  law,  FEPC,  and  other 
parts  of  President  Truman's  civil 
rights  program,  on  the  grounds  that 
these  matters  are  best  left  to  the  states. 
His  labor  record  is  independent.  He 
voted  for  the  Smith-Connally  anti- 
strike  law  and  the  Hobbs  anti-racket- 
eering law.  He  voted  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

He  fought  for  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, for  public  defenders  to  counsel 
indigent  persons  charged  with  crimes 
in  federal  courts,  for  equalization  of 
railroad  freight  rates  among  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  USA  and  for  a  na- 
tional fertilizer  program  to  spur  the 
backward  fertilizer  trust  in  the  inter- 
est of  rebuilding  the  soil.    All  these 
measures  were  progressive,  and  they 
covered  a  wide  range. 
Kefauver  had  hardly  set  one  foot  in 
the    House    before    any 
idea  he  had  entertained 
of  an  easy  life  was  gone 
forever.    He    chose    the 
hard  and  useful  course. 
As  one  liberal  editor  tried 
to  explain  the  phenome- 
non of  this  hard  work- 
ing lazy  man,  "I  suppose 
it  was  because  he  knew 
we  had  a  way  of  looking 
to   him   for   things,  and 
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he  had  a  way  of  doing  them." 

With  the  same  new  eagerness  to 
labor  hard  and  long,  Kefauver  took  on 
his  battle  with  Crump  for  the  Senate. 
Actually  he  has  been  at  it  for  some- 
thing like  three  years,  lining  up  his 
prospects.  Two  years  ago  he  consid- 
ered announcing  against  McKellar, 
and  made  a  tour  of  the  state  with  his 
ear  to  the  ground.  What  he  heard  led 
him  to  wait,  despite  plenty  of  bad  ad- 
vice from  the  professional  optimists 
who  surround  a  prospective  candidate. 
His  instinct  was  sound,  for  all  indica- 
tions are  that  he  would  have  been 
ignominiously  swamped. 


IT    MAY    BE    A    PHENOMENAL    SENSE    OF 

timing,  or  else  luck,  or  maybe  a  little 
of  both,  that  led  Kefauver  into  the 
Senate  race  at  precisely  the  favorable 
moment,  but  that  same  political  right- 
ness  has  blessed  him  twice.  The  first 
time  was  in  his  initial  race  for  the 
House,  in  1939.  Up  to  then  he  had 
shown  something  less  than  outstand- 
ing ability  as  a  vote-getter.  His  only 
campaign  had  been  for  the  Tennessee 
Senate,  the  year  before;  he  was  de- 
feated, narrowly,  by  a  second-rater. 

Five  months  later  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative Sam  D.  McReynolds  left 
the  Third  Tennessee  District  seat  in 
Congress  without  any  logical  successor 
or  single  strong  contender.  Kefauver 
announced  his  candidacy.  His  only 
Democratic  opponent  —  the  Republi- 
cans did  not  count  in  normally  Demo- 
cratic Tennessee — was  Dr.  John  R. 
Neal,  a  lawyer  of  brilliant  mind,  un- 
kempt appearance,  perennial  candi- 
dacy, and  minute  following.  Dr.  Neal, 
who  was  chief  counsel  for  John  Thom- 
as Scopes  in  the  celebrated  monkey 
trial  at  Dayton,  didn't  expect  to  win 
an  election  at  any  time.  He  ran  only 
because  he  wanted  to  publicize  ideas 
he  deemed  worthwhile,  and  because  he 
had  the  independent  financial  means 
to  do  so.  His  emergence  as  sole  oppo- 
nent made  the  seat  in  the  House  a 
windfall  for  Kefauver. 

Kefauver's  choice  of  the  time  to  run 
for  the  Senate  turned  out  to  be  even 
better.  Crump  took  this  occasion  to 
make  one  mistake  after  another.  These 
opened  up  the  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time to  Kefauver,  who  made  the  most 
of  them.  To  begin  with,  Stewart,  the 
junior  Senator,  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  easier  to  beat  than  Mc- 
Kellar. He  had  been,  incidentally,  the 
ineffable  chief  prosecutor  at  that  same 
Scopes  trinl.  He  was  the  creation  of 


Crump  as  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
where  he  served  with  considerable  in- 
distinction.  But  Crump  chose  to  dis- 
card Stewart,  who  had  barely  scraped 
by  with  Shelby  county's  powerful  help 
in  the  last  election.  Instead,  he  offered 
Kefauver,  as  an  opponent,  a  candidate 
who  was  a  great  deal  weaker  than 
Stewart — John  A.  Mitchell,  a  circuit 
court  judge  and  an  able  lawyer,  but 
unknown  to  the  voters.  Stewart  ran 
anyhow,  with  his  strength  augmented 
by  a  sympathy  vote  which  Crump's 
callous  treatment  had  won  him. 

Crump  departed  from  his  long 
standing  practice,  in  the  event  of  an 
unlikely  candidate,  of  selecting  a  run- 
ning-mate with  coat-tails  broad  and 
breezy  enough  for  the  weak  sister  to 
ride  in  on.  Instead,  his  choice  for 
Governor  was  Jim  McCord,  the  in- 
cumbent, who  had  alienated  the  voters 
by  pushing  a  sales  tax  through  the 
legislature. 
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OR  DID  THE   MISTAKES   OF   THE   OlD 

.Master,  at  whose  feet  Huey  Long 
learned  the  primer  of  winning  elec- 
tions, stop  there.  He  publicized  Ke- 
fauver by  vituperative  attacks,  calling 
him  "the  darling  of  the  Communists" 
and  declaring  he  would  as  soon  vote 
for  "the  ox-blood  red  from  New 
York,"  Representative  Vito  Marcan- 
tonio.  Most  people  knew  how  to  dis- 
count these  wild  charges,  for  Crump 
long  had  made  it  evident  that  he  con- 
sidered CommunisticCIO  as  much  one 
word  as  damyankee.  For  a  virtuoso 
of  invective  who  is  accustomed  to  re- 
ferring to  his  opponents  as  "mangey, 
bubonic  rats"  or  "Australian  whang- 
poos" — mythical  birds  that  fly  side- 
wise — these  were  mild  expressions  of 
disesteem.  But  they  contrasted  un- 
favorably with  Kefauver's  .careful  ab- 
stention from  name-calling. 

Crumpians  even  helped  Kefauver  to 
help  voters  remember  a  hard  name — 
KEY-faw-ver,  always  mispronounced 
KEY-fawf-fer  in  Tennessee — by  call- 
ing it  Gowfever.  And  Crump  himself 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy  that 
most  dreaded  weapon  of  the  hustings, 
laughter.  In  one  of  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements on  which  he  spent  as 
much  as  $18,000  in  a  single  day,  the 
boss  thus  chided  Kefauver  for  frankly 
admitting  mistakes: 

"Kefauver  reminds  me  of  a  pet 
coon  that  puts  its  foot  in  an  open 
drawer  in  your  room,  but  invariably 


turns  its  head  while  its  foot  is  feeling 
around  in  the  drawer.  If  the  coon 
could  talk,  he  would  say:  'You  have 
done  me  wrong — I  have  made  a  mis- 
take, look  at  my  turned  head.  I  am 
sorry  about  my  foot.  I  couldn't  see 
what  I  was  doing.' " 

That  sounded  clever  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  last  laugh  is  potent. 
Kefauver  knows  how  to  laugh  too. 

When  next  he  spoke  after  Crump's 
coon  story  he  bowed  solemnly  to  his 
introducer,  took  out  a  coonskin  cap 
and  put  it  on.  "There  are  plenty  of 
rings  in  this  coon's  tail,"  he  said  with 
a  broad  grin,  "but  there's  no  ring  in 
this  coon's  nose!"  The  audience 
yowled,  and  the  candidate's  wife  was 
so  surprised  she  up  and  kissed  him. 

Kefauver  put  on  the  coonskin  cap 
at  194  speech-makings  thereafter,  and 
whenever  audiences  saw  him  without 
it  they  hollered,  "Put  it  on!" 

"A  sort  of  strip  tease  in  reverse," 
he  observed. 

Public  speaking  as  Kefauver  does  it 
is  the  same  as  private  speaking,  only 
a  little  louder.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  soaring  oratory  that  once  flour- 
ished in  Tennessee.  He  uses  no  tricks, 
but  his  voice  is  resonant  and  friendly 
and  what  he  says  seems  to  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  each  listener.  As 
he  speaks,  he  often  has  one  thumb 
hitched  into  his  belt  and  another  into 
a  trouser  pocket.  At  forty-five,  his  6 
foot  3  tends  to  some  stockiness  and 
his  hair  is  slightly  graying.  His  neck 
is  longish,  his  face  ruddy,  with  a  wide 
mouth  that  is  used  to  turning  up  at 
the  corners  in  an  unreserved  smile. 
Behind  horn  -  rimmed  spectacles  his 
eyes  are  an  unchangingly  placid  blue. 
He  looks  as  though  the  way  he  is  put 
together  is  comfortable,  and  he  keeps 
on  looking  that  way  even  when  he  is 
bone-weary.  He  appears  at  home 
among  strangers,  and  his  progress 
from  one  to  another,  shaking  hands, 
is  a  happy,  conscientious  amble. 
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•  IS  MASTER  STROKE  WAS  IN  CRUMP'S 

Memphis,  which  he  boldly  invaded 
though  previous  candidates  had  with 
timid  realism  conceded  it  to  the  Boss. 
A  banner  across  the  front  of  the 
Hotel  Peabody,  the  unofficial  capitol 
of  Memphis,  proclaimed  Kefauver 
Headquarters.  The  directing  genius 
of  Kefauver's  campaign  there  was 
Edward  Meeman,  the  slight,  mild- 
appearing,  but  courageous  and  hard- 
fighting  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  who  has  devoted  years  of 
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Courtesy  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
"David  Crockett"  Kefauver's  "un-Crumpled  Coon"  made  his  debut  at  Halls,  Tennessee 


his  life  to  a  crusade  to  break  Crump's 
power.  The  other  newspaper,  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  under  the  usual 
Scripps-Howard  system  of  semi- 
autonomous  editorship,  took  a  milk- 
and-waterish  role  in  the  campaign.  It 
has  gone  easy  on  Crump. 


M, 


lEMPHIANS     WHO     THOUGHT     OF 

openly  campaigning  for  Kefauver  had 
to  consider  that  men  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  city,  unable  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing there  any  longer,  for  daring  to 
oppose  the  Boss.  Under  Meeman's  in- 
spiration, forty  out  of  one  hundred 
invited  to  a  first  Kefauver  meeting 
took  heart  and  attended.  From  them 
a  "Committee  of  Seven"  prominent 
citizens  was  formed,  headed  by  Ed- 
mund Orgill,  a  hardware  company 
executive,  and  Lucius  Burch,  a  cor- 
poration attorney,  and  numbering 
among  its  leaders  J.  Charles  Poe,  lum- 
ber company  official  and  former  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  old  crusading 
Chattanooga  News. 

Organized  labor  gave  Kefauver  its 
enthusiastic  working  support  —  a  re- 
markable thing  for  a  candidate  who 
had  started  out  as  a  corporation  law- 
yer. Negroes  supported  him  and 


formed  a  Negro  Citizens'  Committee 
for  Kefauver,  in  Memphis. 

As  the  day  of  the  primary  ap- 
proached, it  began  to  be  noised  about 
that  Kefauver  had  an  excellent  chance 
to  win.  People  who  had  watched  the 
Crump  machine  tick  off  congressional 
elections  with  monotonous  regularity 
for  twenty  years  in  Memphis  and  in 
Shelby  county  local  contests  for  twice 
that,  spoke  and  heard  this  appar- 
ent fact  with  a  certain  reserve.  Some- 
thing would  be  done  yet  to  assure  the 
victory  of  the  machine.  At  the  last 
minute,  Crump  would  switch  to 
Stewart,  for  it  had  become  evident 
to  everyone  that  Mitchell  would  be 
an  also-ran  and  the  real  contest  lay 
between  Stewart  and  Kefauver.  If 
Crump  had  switched,  Stewart  could 
have  won.  But  he  didn't. 

However,  the  machine  had  not  con- 
fined itself  in  the  past  to  getting  out 
the  vote  in  order  to  win.  Non-resi- 
dents had  been  imported  from  just 
over  the  line  in  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas and  had  voted  by  the  wagon- 
load,  with  plenty  of  them  repeating. 
The  counting  of  ballots,  it  was  said 
also,  was  open  to  question. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Crumpism,  an  opposition  candi- 


date took  adequate  steps  to  see  that 
only  qualified  voters  voted,  that  they 
voted  neither  more  nor  less  often  than 
once,  and  that  their  votes  were 
counted  the  same  way.  The  Seven 
for  Kefauver  asked  the  election  com- 
mission to  qualify  its  watchers  for 
the  polls,  and  they  were  qualified. 
One  thousand  of  them  were  trained, 
equipped  with  copies  of  the  election 
law,  assigned  to  all  ballot  boxes. 

On  election  day  Kefauver  flew 
across  the  state  to  Memphis,  "to  see," 
he  said,  "that  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment is  not  violated."  To  make  it 
perfectly  clear  what  "thou"  he  was 
talking  about  when  he  repeated  the 
admonition,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
he  visited  Crump's  home  precinct. 

In  Shelby  county,  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  division  of  some  50,000 
for  the  machine  candidate  to  a  few 
hundred  for  the  opposition,  Kefauver 
polled  more  than  27,000  votes.  The 
slight  lead  of  10,000  which  Crump 
gave  Mitchell  was  too  little  to  affect 
his  tail-end  standing  in  the  rest  of 
the  state.  Kefauver  had  done  what 
was  thought  impossible,  and  had  car- 
ried with  him  Gordon  Browning, 
anti-Crump  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor. 
Nothing  remained  between  the  victor 
and  the  Senate  except  the  Republican 
nominee,  former  National  Committee 
Chairman  B.  Carroll  Reece,  and  No- 
vember 2  disposed  of  him. 


LAST  THE  COTTON  CAPITAL  ON  THE 

Mississippi  had  said  to  the  Boss  what 
W.  C.  Handy  had  written  in  the  first 
of  all  the  blues,  composed  as  a  cam- 
paign song  when  Crump  ran  for 
mayor  39  years  ago,  and  since  re- 
named "Memphis  Blues."  In  its  origi- 
nal version  it  contained  this  remark- 
ably inappropriate  sentiment  for  a 
pro-Crump  song: 

"Mistah  Crump  can  go  and  catch 
hisself  some  air." 

There  was  sad  news  for  Mistah 
Crump;  all  the  way  from  the  bright 
lights  of  Memphis  to  the  sullen  dark- 
ness of  Copper  Basin,  the  bossing 
business  had  come  to  a  pretty  pass. 

That  night,  as  the  returns  came  in, 
Memphians  began  telling  each  other 
that  this  had  been  their  Day  of  In- 
dependence. One  of  them  said  what 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
many:  "I  pulled  my  hat  down  tight 
on  my  head  and  voted  for  Kefauver 
and  Browning.  I'm  going  to  own 
mv  own  soul  from  here  on  out." 
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Students  in  Action — Hopefully 

Coonskin  coat  days  fade  in  memory  as  today's  collegians  organize  for  a  program 
including  mutual  aid,  no-segregation,  political  democracy,  and  academic  freedom. 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 


LAST  AUGUST  DELEGATES  FROM  260 
colleges  and  universities  repre- 
senting some  800,000  students,  met  at 
the  first  annual  congress  of  the  United 
States  National  Student  Association. 
For  five  days  they  sat  in  working 
committees  and  plenary  sessions 
hammering  out  a  program  for  the 
current  academic  year  which  they 
hoped  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  student  life,  educational  prob- 
lems, international  affairs. 

These  students  were  not  working 
in  a  vacuum.  Behind  them  was  a 
year  of  experience  in  which  a  brand 
new  organization,  unprecedented  in 
student  life  in  this  country,  had  made 
itself  felt  in  areas  of  academic  free- 
dom, intercultural  exchange,  relief, 
and  hospitality  for  students  from 
other  lands,  and  foreign  travel  op- 
portunity to  American  students. 

No  one  whose  student  days  hark 
back  twenty  years  or  so  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  current  visits  to  the 
campuses.  The  change  is  not  only 
the  absence  of  raccoon  coats.  It  is 
the  presence  of  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  was  hidden,  if  not  en- 
tirely lacking,  in  the  jazz  age — a  sober 
earnestness  and  awareness  of  the  re- 
lation of  study  to  life.  The  National 
Student  Association  is  the  product  of 
the  new  attitude.  It  undertakes  the 
dual  functions  of  student  protection 
and  student  service,  implemented 
through  a  full  time,  year-round  staff, 
a  yearly  budget  of  $25,300,  a  five-day 
annual  congress,  twenty-six  active  re- 
gional assemblies,  and  campus  com- 
mittees in  the  member  institutions. 

Of  its  service  aspects,  not  the  least 
are  its  efforts  toward  the  promotion 
of  international  understanding.  Last 
summer  the  NSA  sponsored  a  Student 
Tri-Nation  Tour  that  took  ninety 
students  to  France,  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  made  arrangements 
for  American  students  to  participate  in 
harvest  camps  in  Britain  and  recon- 
struction camps  in  the  Netherlands, 
helped  persuade  Congress  to  authorize 


the  maritime  commission  to  operate 
two  student  ships  providing  low  cost 
transportation  to  Europe,  prepared 
and  sold  10,000  copies  of  a  booklet 
of  information  on  group  study  and 
travel  opportunities  abroad.  Its  serv- 
ices to  foreign  students  included  par- 
ticipation in  fund  raising  campaigns 
for  aid  to  students  in  the  war-devast- 
ated countries,  the  promotion  of  hos- 
pitality programs  for  students  coming 
to  this  country  from  other  lands,  and 
the  stimulation  of  personal  corres- 
pondence between  American  and  for- 
eign students. 

While  much  of  this  work  origin- 
ates in  the  national  office,  NSA  cam- 
pus committees  have  in  several  in- 
stances initiated  their  own  interna- 
tional programs.  At  the  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology,  the  NSA 
committee  sponsored  a  project  which 
brought  sixty-two  students  from  sev- 
enteen countries  to  the  United  States 
for  a  ten  weeks  technical  training 
course.  At  Yale  University  the  NSA 
committee  arranged  a  summer  orien- 
tation course  on  American  culture 
and  institutions,  for  forty  foreign 
students. 

In  all  its  international  activities, 
the  NSA  works  closely  with  agencies 
already  active,  especially  the  U.  S. 
State  Department,  the  Fulbright  Com- 
mission, the  World  Student  Service, 
the  Institute  for  International  Educa- 
tion, and  UNESCO.  The  association 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  student  organiza- 
tion with  a  seat  on  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 


O, 


ciation.  To  this  end  the  organiza- 
tion has  undertaken  a  survey  of  stu- 
dent government  organizations.  It  is 
sponsoring  student  government  work- 
shops and  studies  in  student  govern- 
ment election  procedures  and  finance. 
As  a  result  of  these  investigations 
student  government  associations  on  a 
number  of  campuses  are  now  in  the 
throes  of  rewriting  their  constitutions. 


T, 


'N  -THE     DOMESTIC     SCENE     ONE     OF 

NSA's  major  emphases  is  on  the  pro- 
motion of  more  responsible  partici- 
pation by  students  in  their  college  or 
university  student  government  asso- 


HE  QUESTION  OF  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

has  in  three  instances  been  tackled  by 
NSA  regional  committees,  which  have 
conducted  investigations  of  faculty 
dismissals  or  administrative  banning 
of  visiting  speakers. 

The  NSA  has  also  taken  on  respon- 
sibility for  the  promotion  of  student 
welfare  services  and  the  interchange 
of  cultural  activities.  A  current  pro- 
ject is  the  National  Student  Art  Ex- 
hibit, first  shown  at  the  annual  NSA 
Congress  last  August,  and  now  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  fifty  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  show  consists  of  sev- 
enty-six pictures  by  students  from 
thirty-seven  colleges  and  universities. 

The  organization  has  also  exhib- 
ited a  concern  for  student  economic 
welfare.  Since  it  conducted  consid- 
erable lobbying  last  year  for  increased 
veterans  allowances,  it  credits  itself 
with  being  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  boost  in  benefits  that 
came  with  passage  of  the  Meade  Act. 
Currently  it  is  promoting  a  purchase 
card  system  designed  to  obtain  stu- 
dent discounts  on  merchandise 
through  arrangement  between  campus 
committees  and  local  businessmen. 

NSA's  most  ardent  admirers  are 
the  first  to  admit  that  its  accomplish- 
ments thus  far  have  touched  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  millions  of  stu- 
dents across  the  country.  But  they 
point  out  that  much  of  its  energy 
has  necessarily  gone  into  organiza- 
tional problems. 

For  the  NSA  is  no  Topsy.  It 
may  have  been  conceived  spontane- 
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ously  in  the  minds  of  a  handful  of 
students,  but  it  did  not  "just  grow." 
Behind  its  present  status,  aims,  and 
structure  is  a  history  of  hard  work, 
trouble  and  vigilance  against  dis- 
ruptive forces. 

T 

1    HE   IDEA  WAS   BORN   TWO   YEARS   AGO 

when  twenty-five  American  students 
went  to  Prague  for  the  first  confer- 
ence of  the  newly-formed  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students.  They 
were  a  "selected  group,"  ten  chosen 
by  the  student  bodies  of  prominent 
universities  and  fifteen  from  special, 
interest  organizations,  such  as  the 
Student  Christian  Association,  Stud- 
ent Federalists,  American  Youth  for 
Democracy,  and  others. 

When  they  found  themselves 
among  students  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  were  delegates  of  over-all  na- 
tional student  organizations,  they 
realized  they  could  not  speak  as  true 
representatives  of  American  students. 
Therefore,  the  following  spring,  they 
called  a  conference  in  Chicago  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  nation- 
wide organization  of  students.  The 
response  was  enthusiastic,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  more  than  300  in- 
stitutions turning  up.  After  three  days 
of  discussion  the  delegates  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  consideration  a  year  later. 

The  battles  began  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  held  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  in  September  1947.  At 
that  meeting,  351  colleges  were  repre- 
sented. Opposing  lines  were  drawn 
up  over  the  issues  of  membership 
representation,  policy  toward  racial 
discrimination,  and  affiliation  with  the 
International  Union  of  Students. 

The  first  issue  was  crucial  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  sensed  from  the 
beginning  the  danger  that  Commun- 
ists might  exert  their  usual  efforts  to 
infiltrate  into  and  dominate  the  or- 
ganization— and  thus  end  by  killing 
it,  as  they  had  killed  the  prewar 
American  Student  Union.  Such  a 
fate  could  be  avoided,  many  stu- 
dents believed,  if  the  organization 
kept  itself  strictly  representative  of 
student  government  associations. 
Therefore,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
proposal  that  special  interest  organi- 
zations be  accorded  voting  privileges 
as  weH  as  representation  on  the  execu- 
tive committee,  many  students  and 
observing  "adults"  breathed  more 


freely,  believing  a  gain  had  been  made 
in  the  struggle  to  keep  the  organiza- 
tion free  from  outside  manipulation. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  asso- 
ciation bars  persons  from  participation 
because  of  vivid  political  hue.  The 
NSA's  constitution  is  built  on  the  as- 
sumption that  democracy  means  the 
extension  of  freedom  equally  to  every- 
one. Any  chance  of  misunderstand- 
ing is  eliminated  by  the  phrase  "re- 
gardless of  political  belief."  How- 
ever, most  college  administrators  who 
have  watched  the  organization  closely 
have  been  impressed  by  the  determin- 
ation of  the  majority  of  students  not 
to  allow  their  natural  idealism  to  be 
exploited  for  ulterior  purposes. 


T, 


_    HE  CONTROVERSY   OVER  THE  ASSOCIA- 

tion's  stand  toward  racial  discrim- 
ination Was  one  of  its  greatest  threats. 
Actually  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  participants  at  the  constitutional 
convention  —  including  many  south- 
erners—exhibited liberal  attitudes  on 
this  question.  But  many  of  them 
balked  at  the  suggestion  that  the  or- 
ganization be  closed  to  institutions 
which  practice  policies  of  racial  dis- 
crimination or  segregation.  This,  it 
was  argued,  by  automatically  elimin- 
ating all  southern  colleges  from  parti- 
cipation in  the  NSA,  would  destroy  a 
useful  weapon  for  educating  southern 
students  to  more  liberal  attitudes. 
Southern  delegates  pointed  out  that 
southern  colleges  would  be  locked  out- 
side the  organization  under  such  cir- 
cumstances because  of  state  laws  un- 
der which  they  operate. 

The  resolution  finally  written  into 
the  organization's  by-laws  was  a 
modification  of  the  original  sugges- 
tion. It  charged  the  NSA  to  work 
toward  the  "eventual  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  discriminatory  educa- 
tional systems  anywhere  in  the  United 
States."  Like  many  compromises  it 
has  left  both  extremes  dissatisfied. 
Impatient  northerners  have  been 
grumbling  at  its  "nambi-pambiness," 
while  many  southern  institutions  rep- 
resented at  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion have  turned  down  membership 
because  of  it. 

However,  any  observer  inclined  to 
think  that  NSA  escaped  a  difficulty 
through  a  platitude  fails  to  reckon 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  young. 
At  their  first  annual  congress  last 
August  the  delegates  produced  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  their  anti- 
drcrimination  stand  by  choosing  a 


Negro  as  president— James  T.  (Ted) 
Harris,  Jr.,  from  LaSalle  University. 
In  some  parts  of  the  South  NSA's 
regional  assemblies  are  the  first  inter- 
racial meetings  ever  to  be  held  among 
students. 

The  NSA's  internal  strife  over  af- 
filiation with  the  International  Union 
of  Students  might  seem  strange,  con- 
sidering that  a  desire  for  proper  rep- 
resentation in  the  IUS  was  an  impe- 
tus for  creating  the  American  student 
organization.  But  much  water  has 
gone  over  the  political  dams  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  IUS  has  been  in 
the  midst  of  the  torrent.  Little  doubt 
remains  as  to  where  IUS  has  stood 
since  the  Communist  coup  in  Czecho- 
slovakia last  spring. 

At  that  time  the  NSA  had  a 
temporary  representative,  Jim  Smith 
from  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
Prague  trying  to  negotiate  a  basis 
of  affiliation  with  the  IUS  which 
would  leave  the  American  organiza- 
tion autonomous  and  not  bound  by 
political  pronouncements  from  inter- 
national headquarters. 

In  the  midst  of  his  efforts  came 
the  Charles  University  student  dem- 
onstrations against  the  Communists, 
in  which  students  were  shot  down 
by  the  police,  arrested  and  suspended 
from  the  university.  This  was  too 
much  for  Smith,  who  tried  to  get  the 
IUS  to  make  some  protest.  But  the 
staff  of  the  international  organization 
remained  silent  in  spite  of  precedents 
of  previous  resolutions  against  sim- 
ilar incidents  in  rightist  countries. 
Concluding  that  affiliation  under 
such  circumstances  was  impossible, 
Smith  sent  a  telegram  of  resignation 
to  the  NSA,  as  did  Bill  Ellis,  the 
NSA's  permanent  representative  to 
the  IUS.  Subsequently  the  NSA's 
executive  committee  voted  to  with- 
hold affiliation,  but  softened  the  re- 
pudiation with  the  statement  that  it 
would  not  set  up  nor  join  any  rival 
international  student  organization.  Its 
stand  was  affirmed  at  the  recent  dele- 
gate congress. 


B, 


BELIEVING  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 

of  student  contact,  the  NSA  has  pur- 
posely not  slammed  tight  the  door 
of  cooperation  with  IUS.  The  Ameri- 
can organization  is  willing  and  even 
eager  to  work  with  the  IUS  on  spe- 
cific, nonpolitical  projects  likely  to 
provide  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge  among  students  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world— particularly 
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between  East  and  West.  Recently 
the  NSA  sent  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can student  paintings  to  an  IUS  art 
exhibit  in  Prague.  Even  now,  NSA 
representatives  are  trying  to  work 
through  the  IUS  for  the  establish- 
ment of  student  work  camps  next 
summer  both  east  and  west  of  the 
iron  curtain. 

The  controversies  incident  to  NSA 
establishment  have  undoubtedly  given 
many  students  of  leadership  caliber 
invaluable  experience  with  democratic 
procedures,  dangers,  and  responsi- 
bilities. Last  year's  president,  Bill 
Welsh  of  Berea  College  in  Kentucky 
says  he  learned  that  "NSA  provides 
an  excellent  training  ground  for 
young  people  to  develop  leadership 
early  in  life,  locally  and  nationally." 

College  administrators,  too — eve/i 
some  who  talk  skeptically  of  NSA's 
value  to  the  student-on-the-campus — 
express  admiration  of  its  role  in  lead- 
ership development.  A  Jesuit  priest, 
dean  of  a  large  institution  tradition- 
ally authoritarian  in  its  attitude,  ap- 
proves the  university's  NSA  member- 
ship, apparently  in  spite  of,  rather 
than  because  of,  its  protective  and 
service  functions.  While  student  pro- 
tection and  service  are  responsibilities 
that,  in  his  view,  might  more  prop- 
erly be  discharged  by  college  authori- 
ties, he  has  found  that  an  intercol- 
legiate organization  provides  potential 
leaders  with  experience  in  conflicts 
and  problems  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  a  cloistered  setting. 

One  NSA  pronouncement  has  met 
with  considerable  lifting  of  the  eye- 
brows in  college  administrative  circles. 
This  is  the  Student  Bill  of  Rights 
which  the  organization's  constitution 
carefully  outlines  in  the  form  of  a 
by-law  with  twelve  points. 
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HESE,  IN  BRIEF,  INCLUDE:  THE  RIGHT 

of  every  student  to  have  a  college 
education,  to  conduct  and  publish  re- 
search freely,  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  from  the  college  of 
his  contractual  rights,  obligations, 
and  responsibilities,  to  exercise  his  full 
rights  as  a  citizen,  to  engage  freely  in 
off-campus  activities,  provided  they 
do  not  claim  to  represent  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  have  equal  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex, 
national  origin,  religious  creed,  or 
political  belief;  the  right  of  student 
organizations  or  groups  to  use  the 
institution's  name,  to  use  campus  fa- 
cilities, to  invite  and  hear  speakers  of 


their  choice  on  subjects  of  their  choice, 
to  issue  regular  publications  free  of 
censorship  or  pressure,  to  establish 
democratic  student  governments,  to 
petition  through  proper  channels  for 
changes  in  curriculum  or  professors. 
The  nature  of  an  administrator's 
objection  to  this  long  list  of  student 
rights  seems  to  be  determined  by  his 
setting.  One  viewpoint  regards  such 
a  statement  as  superfluous  because  the 
students  "already  obviously  enjoy 
them."  Another  sees  the  Student  Bill 
of  Rights  as  an  infringement  on  ad- 
ministrative authority.  Some  com- 
plaints are  based  only  on  the  fact  that 
students  seem  more  awara  of  their 


rating  programs,  and  other  related 
problems."  How  heartily  these  efforts 
will  be  welcomed  by  administration 
and  faculty  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
lated to  the  degree  of  already  estab- 
lished acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
student  participation  in  academic 
planning.  The  president  of  a  large 
tax  supported  college  has  maintained 
recently,  that  he  would  be  glad  of 
more  student  activity  in  this  direction 
to  wake  up  a  complacent  faculty 
swathed  in  a  shroud  of  "tenure."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dean  of  an  en- 
dowed liberal  arts  college  calls  such 
effort  "a  misdirection  of  energy"  since 
"the  preparation  of  an  academic  cur- 
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This  year's  NSA  officers — seated  left  to  right:  Allan  W.  Ostar,  Penn  State,  public 
relations  director;  Ted  Harris,  La  Salle  Univ.,  president;  Helen  Jean  Rogers,  Mun- 
delein  College,  secretary-treasurer.  Standing  left  to  right,  Eugene  Schwartz,  City  College 
of  New  York,  vice-president  in  charge  of  educational  problems;  Robert  West,  Yale 
Univ.,  vice-president  in  charge  of  international  affairs;  Richard  Heggie,  Univ.  of 
California,  vice-president  in  charge  of  student  life. 


rights  than  their  responsibilities. 

This  last  point  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  within  the  NSA  itself. 
Its  Commission  on  Student  Life  is 
currently  conducting  an  open  forum 
through  the  organization's  newspaper, 
The  NSA  News,  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  students  toward  the  ne- 
cessity of  reevaluating  this  section  of 
the  constitution. 

In  compliance  with  its  concern  for 
"student  protection,"  the  NSA  has 
announced  plans  to  conduct  "studies 
and  surveys  on  curriculum,  grading, 
examinations,  systems,  honors,  lec- 
tures, faculty-student  relations,  faculty- 


riculum   is  a  job  that  baffles  profes- 
sionals." 


I 


N    TALK    OR    CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    A 

number  of  college  presidents  and 
deans  from  New  York  to  California, 
this  reporter  has  glimpsed  enough  in- 
dividual views  to  decide  that  adminis- 
trative opinion  of  the  NSA  is  as  vari- 
ous as  the  organization's  aims  and 
activities.  While  many  educators  re- 
gard the  need  for  an  intercollegiate 
organization  as  "obvious,"  each  has 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  need  is 
(Continued  on  page  5/7) 
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-t  HE  president  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  from  his  single  blessedness, 
here  steps  out  with  some  ideas  which  have  been  spicing  his  recent  conversations. 


Women  Are  a  Fantasy 


WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  ALL  OVER 
the  country  celebrated,  this 
year  1948,  the  centenary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  little  town  of  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York.  Though  this  femi- 
nine Bill  of  Rights  was  phrased  with 
virile  eloquence,  as  of  a  Patrick  Henry 
or  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  met  in  1848 
with  ridicule  by  men  and  with  in- 
difference among  the  majority  of 
women  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinions  publicly.  The 
answer  of  the  voteless,  enslaved 
women  of  a  century  ago — who  if  they 
were  married  had  no  right  to  own 
their  own  property— was  that  "they 
had  all  the  rights  they  wanted." 

Almost  seventy  years  later,  women 
won  the  right  to  vote.  During  the 
years  intervening  since  the  19th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
women  have  secured,  or  time  has 
won  for  them,  almost  every  Right 
they  have  asked  for,  except  equal 
wages  for  equal  work  and  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  stat- 
ing that  they  have  equal  rights  with 
men.  There  are  a  few  states  where 
there  is  discrimination  against  women, 
a  fevr  professions  which  they  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  enter.  But 
to  the  feminists  of  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties,  the  battle  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  be  over,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  skirmishes  in  outlying  terri- 
tories. 

If  this  is  so,  why  should  there  sud- 
denly hive  appeared  during  the  last 
two  years  a  critical  literature  in  books 
and  in  the  press  attacking  the  Ameri- 
can woman  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
her  life,  and  also  an  increasingly  vig- 
orous answer  to  it? 

In  "Modern  Woman  the  Lost  Sex," 
Dr.  Marynia  Farnham,  an  eminent 
psychiatrist,  pulled  the  American 
woman  to  pieces,  from  girlhood 
to  widowhood,  from  wife  to  career 
woman,  and  tossed  the  bleeding 
remnants  into  the  scrap-basket. 
This  book  has  had  an  astonishingly 
large  sale.  Dr.  Ralph  Banay,  another 
distinguished  psychiatrist,  has  devoted 
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himself  to  attacking  the  working 
woman  as  the  victim  of  neuroses,  or 
the  wife  as  the  devourer  and  oppres- 
sor of  husbands.  Business  women, 
like  Elizabeth  Hawes,  have  ridiculed 
not  only  the  careers  which  gave  them 
fame  and  wealth,  but  also  the  mass 
of  women  they  have  led  by  the  nose 
to  make  their  success  possible. 

Women's  magazines,  large  and 
small,  have  taken  part  in  the  growing 
debate  about  women,  and  others  like 
the  Atlantic,  Harper's,  Collier's,  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post  have  repeat- 
edly published  articles  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

IT  IS  A  BASIC  FACT,  I  BELIEVE,  THAT  RE- 

lations  between  the  sexes  in  this  coun- 
try are  out  of  balance,  that  both  men 
and  women  have  lost  contact  with 
reality,  and  that  women  especially  are 
living  in  a  fantasy,  a  kind  of  dream 
world  of  emotional  and  economic  in- 
security. They  have  been  torn  out  of 
the  old  world  of  domestic  slavery  and, 
too  rapidly  to  know  where  they  stand, 
have  been  forced  into  a  new  world 
in  which  they  are  half  subject  and 
half  free.  They  cannot  return;  they 
are  forced  to  go  ahead,  to  complete 
the  revolutionary  cycle  that  started  so 
many  years  ago  when  industry  began 
taking  them  from  their  homes  and 
into  the  factories. 

They  have  discovered  that  rivalry  to 
men,  the  old  slogan  of  feminism,  has 
given  way  to  a  wider  demand:  part- 
nership in  the  economic,  political,  and 
domestic  life  of  the  country.  All  the 
gadgets  that  women  buy  to  simplify 
domestic  life,  all  the  op- 
portunities that  may  be 
opened  to  them  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  profes- 
sions, cannot  restore  the 
balance  until  women 
are  recognized  for  what 
they  should  be,  full  time 
partners  of  men. 

Women  have  the 
duty  and  the  pleasure 
of  spending  80  percent 
of  the  nation's  income, 


but  when  the  percentage  is  5  percent 
higher,  that  will  not  make  them  any 
happier.  Women  must  accept  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  are  revealed  to- 
day; they  cannot  live  in  two  genera- 
tions at  once.  It  is  a  long  steep  hill 
they  have  to  climb.  They  had  better 
gird  up  their  girdles  and  start  in,  for 
climb  it  they  must,  or  be  prepared  to 
see  their  daughters  slaving  in  a  scien- 
tific and  economic  world  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  subservient  to 
their  bosses,  the  henchwomen  of  ex- 
clusively male  political  machines,  the 
victims  of  a  marriage  system  which 
no  longer  protects  or  gives  any  sense 
of  permanent  well-being  to  the  wife. 
I  have  been  reexamining  the  case 
for  feminism  that  I  had  built  up  in 
my  mind.  I  find  that  I  did  not  go 
back  far  enough  in  my  absorption  in 
the  ironic  situation  in  which  women 
find  themselves  today,  so  ironic  that  I 
began  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  fan- 
tasy. Let  us  look  at  this  fantasy. 

W    OMEN,    WE    ARE    TOLD,    OWN    OVER 

three  quarters  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  But  they  do  not  control  it 
or  have  any  of  the  power  that  is  the 
true  reward  of  the  ownership  of 
wealth.  They  get  the  dividends  and 
let  the  credit  go.  Economically,  they 
are  treated  as  children;  and  the  pri- 
vate banking  system,  family  trustees, 
and  negligent  brothers-in-law  reap  the 
harvest. 

More  than  half  our  population  are 
women  and  consequently  more  than 
half  our  potential  voters.  Yet  women 
do  not  use  their  voting  strength  in 
the  elementary  business 
of  protecting  their  so- 
cial and  economic 
rights.  Their  voting 
strength  should  enable 
them  to  become  a  part 
of  our  political  system. 
But  look  at  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  nearly 
thirty  years  after 
women  were  enfranch- 
ised. In  the  81st  Con- 
gress there  will  be 
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seated  only  seven  women  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  but 
two  in  the  Senate.  Women's  share  in 
community  politics  is  negligible.  How 
many  are  selectmen,  or  aldermen  of 
towns  and  cities;  how  many  are  on 
boards  of  education?  A  vast  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  women,  but  they 
have  next  to  no  control  over  our  edu- 
cational systems.  How  many  wom- 
en's colleges  teach  practical  politics, 
encouraging  an  ambitious  girl  to 
adopt  politics  for  a  career? 


I 


N    COMPARING   WITH   OTHER  COUNTRIES 

the  American  woman's  record  is  piti- 
ful. The  brand  new  state  of  India 
has  seven  times  as  many  women  in 
the  national  legislative  bodies  as  we 
have;  they  have  one  Minister  of  the 
government,  and  I  believe,  two  am- 
bassadors. The  Communist  nations 
are  placing  women  in  vital  positions. 
Is  not  that  Balkan  virago,  Anna  Pau- 
ker,  one  of  the  most  forceful  leaders 
in  eastern  Europe? 

Relatively  few  women  have  execu- 
tive positions — in  offices,  factories,  or 
labor  unions.  They  are  underpaid  in 
all  but  wartime  jobs  in  comparison 
with  men.  And  yet  over  one  quarter 
of  the  entire  labor  force  in  America 
is  made  up  of  women.  Millions  have 
special  skills  and  capacities  so  that 
they  have  taken  over  entire  types  of 
activities,  and  I  am  not  talking  of 
teaching  or  nursing. 

Although  men  assemble  motor  cars 
and  generators,  the  women  put  to- 
gether the  minute  devices  that  go  into 
the  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
instruments  vital  for  our  electronic, 
and  chemical  civilization.  A  thousand 
separate  wires  and  parts  go  into  the 
cheapest  television  sets;  this  industrial 
product  that  will  soon  be  turned  out 
by  the  millions  has  been  taken  over 
by  women  slaves  of  the  machine. 
Women  are  the  most  satisfactory  as- 
sistants in  laboratories;  we  know 
what  they  are  worth  in  offices,  big 
and  small,  all  over  the  country,  as 
bookkeepers,  secretaries,  stenograph- 
ers, typists,  file  clerks,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  else.  The  average  office 
is  a  beehive  filled  with  women,  ruled 
by  a  few  men.  The  telephone  switch- 
boards belong  to  women — in  fact  all 
of  the  nation's  work  that  is  monoto- 
nous and  repetitive  and  that  does  not 
require  hard  physical  labor. 

In  all. these  activities  they  are  abler 
than  men,  and  in  others  where  both 
sexes  work  together  they  are  more 


efficient,  less  bored  by  montony,  less 
given  to  coming  in  Monday  morning 
with  a  hangover.  I  say,  let  these 
women  who  have  special  skills  simply 
because  they  are  women,  demand 
higher  wages.  If  they  will  organize 
into  women's  unions  and  strike  for 
their  rights,  they  will  get  them. 

Then  there  is  marriage.  That  has 
become  the  worst  of  all  the  fantasies 
in  which  women  live.  A  girl  today 
has  only  a  little  better  than  a  fifty- 
fifty  chance  of  staying  married  to  the 
same  man.  If  she  has  two  or  three 
children,  they  will  have  left  the  home 
for  jobs  or  for  matrimony  when  she 
is  still  in  her  forties.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  motherhood  is  a  woman's 
whole  life,  for  she  is  destined  to  live 
(on  the  average)  to  sixty  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  if  she  has  been  fed 
enough  grape  juice  and  milk  by  her 
parents  she  has  a  fair  chance  for 
seventy-five  or  eighty.  A  healthy 
woman  of  forty-five  whose  children 
have  left  her — with  an  empty  house 
and  an  aging  husband  to  solace  her 
— may  have  ahead  of  her  over  thirty 
years  of  life.  What  will  she  do  with 
them  if  she  follows  today's  pattern? 

And  now  we  come  to 
the  "career"  woman,  who 
has  of  late  been  so  be- 
labored by  psychiatrists 
and  by  the  male  writer 
who  prefers  his  women 
dependent  and  submis- 
sive (but  who  is  quite 
apt  to  marry  a  girl  who 
can  add  to  the  family  in- 
come by  office  work,  get 
back  to  cook  his  din- 
ner, and  maybe  spend  the  evenings 
retyping  his  manuscripts.)  The  only 
thing  wrong  with  the  career  woman 
is  that  she  is  apt  to  be  successful,  and 
thus  live  a  fuller  and  a  more  enter- 
taining life  than  the  family  or  office 
drudge.  She  is  ambitious.  Why  not? 
Are  not  men  supposed  to  have  ambi- 
tion? She  also  has  a  wide  selection  of 
attractive,  intelligent,  and  perhaps  am- 
orous males  to  pick  from.  She  is 
envied,  therefore,  and  she  is  disliked; 
she  is  able  to  compete  on  the  same 
terms  with  men,  and  she  must  be  de- 
moted and  put  into  her  proper  place. 
What  is  virtue  in  a  man  has  become 
a  crime  in  a  woman. 

But  somehow  in  the  course  of  time, 
unless  a  third  World  War  should 
make  all  writing  about  the  progress 
of  humanity  useless,  these  inequali- 
ties and  absurdities  must,  and  I  be- 
lieve will,  be  modified.  The  times 


will  demand  new  outlooks  from 
both  men  and  women.  Marriage 
must  be  entered  into  more  deliber- 
ately and  more  wisely.  Let  Eros 
shoot  his  badly  aimed  little  arrows 
at  youths  and  maidens,  but  in  the 
name  of  sanity,  we  must  stop  regard- 
ing the  first  embrace  as  a  proper 
guide  to  fifty  years  of  married  life. 

Girls  must  be  trained  for  special 
work  or  for  careers,  certainly  for 
activities  and  pursuits  that  will  fill 
their  lives  to  their  dying  day.  Wo- 
men must  be  rescued  from  industrial 
slavery.  Their  brains  are  as  good  as 
men's,  their  endurance  greater;  they 
must  use  their  advantages  for  the 
protection  of  their  families  and  for 
life-long  security. 

It  is  useless  to  point  out  that  there 
must  be  millions  of  contented  and 
happy  married  women  who  have 
found  in  their  children  and  their 
homes  complete  satisfaction  for  their 
demands  on  life.  For  there  are  cor- 
responding millions  of  women  who 
have  not.  Doubtless,  there  are  also 
millions  of  women  workers  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  jobs,  thereby 
acquiring  the  publicized  neuroses. 

But  neither  wife  nor 
worker  can  now  turn 
back  the  clock.  It  is  ac- 
tually a  social  revolution 
that  is  at  the  base  of  all 
this  discussion  of  the 
"woman  question." 

There  will  be  further 
war  between  the  sexes, 
and  women  will  lose  it — 
unless  they  are  willing 
to  seize  the  power  lieing 
within  their  grasp.  True,  it  is  uncom- 
fortable for  women  to  meet  the  hos- 
tility of  men  who  distrust  women  in 
politics;  difficult  to  ask  forcefully  for 
the  rewards  of  position  and  honor 
given  to  successful  men,  or  even  sug- 
gest equal  wages  for  equal  work.  It 
is  always  less  embarrassing  for 
women  to  lose  a  battle  than  to  win 
it;  to  surrender  gracefully  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  womanly  endowment. 
But  when  what  Dr.  Banay  calls 
"the  tide  of  feminine  liberation" 
comes  to  the  flood  and  when  women 
decide  that  these  obligations  toward 
themselves  are  demands  the  future 
must  make  on  them,  there  may  finally 
result  for  this  partnership  an  equilib- 
rium between  men  and  women  such 
as  we  have  not  known  since  the 
days  of  Victoria,  when  for  a  time 
peace  was  maintained,  not  only  be- 
tween nations  but  between  the  sexes. 
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Arthritis 


Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  millions  have  walked  in  pain;  now  at 
last  philanthropists  and  scientists  organize  war  against  the  No.   1   Crippler. 


ARTHRITIS  IS  THE  OLDEST  DISEASE 
known  to  man — and  has  been 
the  most  neglected.  There  is  nothing 
dramatic  about  it.  It  does  not  kill,  as 
cancer  does.  It  does  not  strike  you 
down  suddenly,  as  heart  disease.  It 
does  not  cripple  as  quickly  as  infan- 
tile paralysis. 

It  simply  stiffens  the  joints  and 
weakens  the  muscles  of  your  hands 
and  arms  slowly  so  you  cannot  work 
or  play,  stiffens  your  legs  so  you  walk 
in  pain  or  not  at  all.  It  keeps  you 
awake  night  after  night  turning  and 
tossing  in  vain  to  find  a  position  that 
is  comfortable.  It  is  a  gnawing,  nerve 
wracking  suffering,  a  slow  crippler 
that  sneaks  up  on  you  and  cuts  you 
off  from  active  life. 

But  people  who  walk  in  pain,  who 
move  each  joint  with  agony,  who  can- 
not sleep  at  night,  who  are  cut  off 
from  the  normal  pursuit  of  a  living 
have  somehow  not  been  considered 
news.  The  compelling  facts  have  not 
been  told. 

Now,  at  last,  the  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation,  a  group  of 
distinguished  philanthropists,  medical 
men,  scientists,  and  publicists,  will 
put  the  case  before  the  public. 

It  will  ask  the  public  to  finance  a 
national  program  of  research  to  try 
to  find  out  what  causes  and  what  can 
cure  this  widespread  agony,  and  for 
a  countrywide  program  by  hundreds 
of  local  foundation  chapters  for  more 
thorough  diagnosis  and  better  care 
and  more  hospital  beds.  Beside  point- 
ing out  the  immediate  need  for  facili- 
ties to  make  more  patients  comfor- 
table, and  the  great  need  for  bringing 
younger  men  into  research  in  this 
field,  they  also  seek  to  educate  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession  as 
to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems so  neither  doctors 
nor  patients  will  waste 
time  on  false  and  often 
dangerous  "cures." 

"Conquer  the  Crippler" 
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is  their  slogan.  This  is  their  story: 

Arthritis  (and  other  rheumatic  dis- 
ease) is  the  No.  1  Crippler.  More 
people  suffer  from  rheumatism  than 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, diabetes,  cancer,  and  heart  dis- 
ease all  put  together. 

It  hits  any  age — many  children,  a 
tragically  large  group  of  people  in 
their  thirties,  at  their  best  and  most 
productive.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
97  percent  of  all  people  who  live  past 
middle  age  develop  some  changes  of 
the  bones  or  joints  characteristic  of 
arthritis,  though  they  may  not  be 
labeled  actual  arthritic  cases. 

More  than  7,000,000  persons  suffer 
from  some  form  of  rheumatic  disease, 
one  in  every  20.  It  has  completely 
disabled  147,000  living  Americans, 
partially  disabled  800,000,  and  sub- 
jected more  than  6,000,000  to  chronic 
or  recurrent  pain. 

Because  of  rheumatism  and  arth- 
ritis, more  than  97,000,000  workdays 
are  lost  each  year  (equal  to  an  army 
of  320,000  unemployed  persons,  other- 
wise employable).  It  hits  the  low  in- 
come families  hardest;  more  than  half 
of  those  lost  work  days  happen  to 
families  whose  income  is  less  than 
$1,000  a  year. 
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could  be  cured  or  that  at  least  crip- 
pling deformity  and  incapacitation 
could  be  prevented.  But  few  cases, 
in  this  neglected  area  where  only  a 
comparatively  few  doctors  understand 
the  diagnosis,  are  discovered  early. 
And  only  one  patient  in  every  three 
goes  to  a  doctor. 

To  find  the  answer,  even  to  begin 
to  find  it,  there  is  at  present  only 
$200,000  for  research.  And  to  ease  the 
nationwide  suffering  there  are  only 
200  hospital  beds — as  compared  for 
instance,  with  $100,000,000  and  100,000 
beds  for  tuberculosis. 
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HAT  IS   THE   STORY,   AND  THIS   IS   ITS 

ending,  in  the  doctors'  words:  "We 
don't  know  what  causes  it  and  we 
don't  know  how  to  cure  it." 

There  is  no  known  cure,  although 
certain  specific  treatments  —  gold  in- 
jections for  instance — have  been  found 
to  change  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  to  arrest  it  sometimes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  If  diagnosed  at  a  very 
early  stage,  doctors  believe  many  cases 


— Evelyn  Seeley's  last  article  for  Survey  Graphic  was 
"Adoptions:  Maryland's  Better  Way,"  May  1948.  A 
former  newspaper  woman,  she  now  devotes  her  time 
to  free  lance  writing  and  her  home  in  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


HE  ARTHRITIS  AND  RHEUMATISM 
Foundation  is  out  to  change  this 
shocking  neglect.  Its  campaign, 
launched  November  15,  seeks  to  raise 
an  initial  $2,000,000  in  1948,  to  be 
spent  for  research,  treatment,  educa- 
tion. It  plans  a  national  program  of 
research,  bringing  more  young  men 
into  the  field,  providing  fellowships, 
and  a  countrywide  organization  of 
local  foundation  chapters,  with  a  pro- 
gram of  better  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Floyd  B.  Odium,  Indio,  Cali- 
fornia, president  of  the  Atlas  Corpora- 
tion, is  chairman  of  the  foundation 
board;  Dr.  W.  Paul  Holbrook,  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  is  the  board's  president. 
In  terms  of  people,  the  story  goes 
like  this: 

Patients  suffering  from  various 
types  of  the  disease  were  waiting  in 
the  corridor  at  the  arthritis  clinic  I 
was  permitted  to  visit.  (This  clinic, 
established  twenty-five  years  ago,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country;  held 
twice  a  week  in  the  afternoon,  it  treats 
60  to  80  patients  each  day.)  Several 
children  sat  with  their  mothers.  The 
children's  faces  —  unlike 
those  of  older  patients — 
did  not  yet  show  the  lines 
of  pain,  but  their  moth- 
ers' faces  registered  bleak 
discouragement,  and  they 
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smiled  only  when  their  children 
looked  at  them.  The  elderly  patients 
were  more  numerous,  but  the  ma- 
jority appeared  young-to-middle-aged, 
from  twenty  to  forty. 

Some  were  in  wheelchairs,  some 
held  their  arms  stiffly  on  their  laps. 
Some  that  walked  did  so  as  if  they 
were  on  stilts,  lifting  one  leg  at  a 
time  with  conscious  misery.  Others 
pushed  their  feet  before  them.  As 
they  waited,  they  twisted  and  turned 
in  their  chairs  trying  to  get  com- 
fortable. These  were  the  lucky  pa- 
tients, the  doctor  explained,  who  can 
still  get  out  of  bed. 

One  woman  said  brightly,  "I've  felt 
better  for  two  days!"  Her  neighbor 
with  a  discouraged  sigh  assured  her, 
"Well,  I  hope  you  have  better  luck 
than  I  did.  I  felt  better  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  felt  worse  than  ever." 

These  were  the  veteran  arthritics, 
living  with  the  disease;  some  of  the 
younger  ones  sat  alone,  not  speaking 
to  anyone,  unwilling — you  felt — to  be 
included  among  the  chronics. 

"These  people  are  desperate,"  said 
the  doctor.  "They  suffer  terribly  and 
practically  endlessly.  They  get  a  little 
better,  then  the  pain  comes  back,  of- 
ten worse.  Sometimes  the  disease 
seems  dormant  for  a  time — even  for 
a  few  years,  and  they  think  they  are 
cured;  then  it  returns  and  grows 
worse.  Some  cases  burn  out;  they're 
left  with  their  deformities,  incapaci- 
tated, but  with  no  more  pain.  Most 
of  them  just  go  on  suffering." 

This  clinic  doctor,  a  slight  and 
rather  young  man,  spoke  quickly  and 
quietly  and  moved  from  his  desk  to 
the  telephone  and  from  interviews  to 
injections  with  a  quiet  stride.  He 
worked  in  his  street  clothes,  not  hav- 
ing taken  time  to  put  on  a  white 
gown.  You  felt  he  was  actively,  phy- 
sically attacking  this  enemy. 

"The  worst  thing  about  arthritis," 
he  went  on,  "is  that  it  strikes  down 
so  many  people  right  at  their  prime. 
We  don't  know  why.  We  know  so 
little  about  it  that  only  a  few  of  us 
are  willing  to  work  in  this  field — it's 
too  frustrating,  seeing  patients  suffer 
and  knowing  how  little  you  can  help 
them." 

The  doctors  know,  he  said,  that 
arthritis  does  not  come  from  infection 
from  without,  nor  from  any  focal  in- 
fection within  the  body,  but  from 
some  mysterious  thing  that  goes 
wrong  inside  the  system.  Climate,  oc- 
cupation, working  conditions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it — beyond  their 
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effect  on  the  patient's  general  health. 
They  know  that  arthritis  disappears 
during  pregnancy  and  with  certain 
types  of  jaundice,  to  return  again, 
but  they  don't  know  why.  They 
know  that  certain  specific  treatments 
can  change  the  course  of  the  disease, 
can  arrest  or  delay  or  interrupt  its 
progress,  but  no  treatment  yet  dis- 
covered can  surely  end  it. 
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|O  DOCTOR  WITH  A  CONSCIENCE  WILL 

lead  his  patients  to  think  he  knows 
the  answer.  This  clinic  doctor,  fol- 
lowing a  press  report  of  a  medical 
paper  claiming  certain  success  from 
the  new  use  of  a  certain  drug,  got 
379  letters  in  a  single  day,  asking  for 
the  treatment.  Another  day,  follow- 
ing a  newspaper  report  of  an  allegedly 
helpful  diet,  he  got  seventy-five  tele- 
phone calls. 

"It  hits  you  at  any  age,"  he  said. 
"In  any  occupation,  any  climate. 
Sometimes  it  works  slowly,  some- 
times fast.  You  can't  tell." 

His  first  patient  that  I  watched  was 
a  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  a  "be- 
ginning" case.  She  had  had  the  dis- 
ease three  months.  Her  hand  felt 
warm,  moist,  and  flabby;  the  knuckles 
of  her  fingers  were  swollen,  her  wrist 

Hospitalized  and  outpatients  both  use 
the  therapeutic  pool  at  the  Hospital 
for  Special  Surgery,  New  York.  Water 
temperature  is  kept  at  101  degrees,  and 
treatment  is  given  by  a  physiotherapist 
in  the  pool. 


weak  and  stiffening.  She  is  worried 
about  her  work;  she  has  been  able  to 
change  from  typing  to  something  else 
in  the  office,  but  what  will  happen 
when  she  can  no  longer  handle  files 
and  pencil? 

Next  came  an  advanced  case,  an 
elderly  man  who  has  suffered  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  His  arms 
and  hands  are  grotesquely  deformed. 
His  joints  are  enormous,  knobby,  bul- 
bous, the  muscles  between  wasted 
away  almost  to  the  bone.  He  has 
gone  through  the  mill  with  every 
type  of  treatment  known  but  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  on  its  way.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  use  his  arms  for 
years. 

Here  was  a  new,  quickly  advancing 
case,  a  man  of  forty-five  who  has  had 
the  disease  for  six  months  only  but  is 
already  incapacitated.  He  is  in  con- 
stant pain,  except  for  transitory  re- 
lief from  aspirin  (he  takes  twelve  a 
day) ;  he  tosses  all  night  long,  can't 
straighten  out  his  limbs  or  body; 
there  is  no  way  he  can  stand,  sit  or 
lie  that  makes  him  comfortable.  "I 
can  hardly  navigate  at  all,"  he  said. 
"When  I  leave  here  I  make  it  to  a 
taxi  and  just  fall  in."  He  was  a  dock- 
worker  and  thought  the  dampness  of 
the  dock  might  have  caused  his  ill- 
ness, but  the  doctor  says  it  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Schoolteachers, 
librarians,  cooks  are  as  vulnerable. 

Next  case,  a  woman  in  her  thirties, 
(Continued  on  page  519) 
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Sinews  for  Freedom 


IN  "EDUCATION  IN  A  DIVIDED  WORLD,"* 
James  Bryant  Conant  has  written  a 
wise,  tightly-reasoned  little  book;  with- 
out being  an  alarmist's  trumpet  call,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  call  to  arms.  It  is  a 
kind  of  briefing,  by  Harvard's  president 
of  the  educational  corps  being  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  struggles  of  a  divided 
world.  "Our  fitness  to  survive  the  Rus- 
sian challenge,"  he  says,  "depends  pri- 
marily on  a  vigorous  demonstration  of 
the  vitality  of  our  own  beliefs  in  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  ....  We  must 
look  increasingly  to  our  free  schools  for 
an  answer  to  [totalitarianism]  .... 
They  are  the  sinews  of  our  society." 

One  asks — but  is  there  time  for  the 
schools,  disjointed,  many-headed,  and 
temperamentally  cautious,  to  do  any- 
thing immediately  effective  in  smother- 
ing the  already  lighted  fuse  to  an  al- 
ready overloaded  powder  magazine? 
Taking  to  an  admittedly  frail  limb, 
Conant  dares  to  argue  that  the  present 
armed  truce  can  be  prolonged  to  the 
point  of  stalemate,  that  Russian  aggres- 
sion will  be  ideological  and  conspira- 
torial before  it  becomes  overtly  military, 
and  that  a  long,  uneasy  peace,  lasting 
perhaps  for  decades,  is  not  impossible. 
This  period  will  be  democracy's  chance, 
the  schools'  great  opportunity. 

One  asks,  again — but  are  the  schools, 
themselves  so  largely  hierarchical  in  or- 
ganization, so  autocratic  in  operation,  so 
deficient  in  providing  democratic  equal- 
ity of  opporuntity,  fit  agencies  for  the  in- 
doctrination of  democratic  ideals?  Con- 
ant does  not  explicitly  raise  this  ques- 
tion, but  much  of  the  best  that  he  has 
to  say — and  it  is  some  of  the  best  that 
anybody  has  said — is  addressed  to  this 
very  problem  of  making  the  schools  fit 
for  their  assignment  in  the  struggle  for 
survival. 

But  is  our  democratic  culture  itself 
fit  to  survive — morally  fit,  that  is?  Con- 
ant answers  in  his  first  pages  with  a 
vigorous  //  isl  and  proceeds  to  an  expo- 
sition of  American  democracy,  its  pre- 
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conceptions,  political  creed,  its  ideals, 
dreams,  and  goals.  True  enough,  this 
exposition  is  categorical  rather  than  crit- 
ical or  defensive. 

Thus,  for  example,  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  desirability  of  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic system,  of  a  high  degree  of  social 
mobility,  of  rapidly  changing  social  pat- 
terns, of  a  "wide  diversity  ...  in  all 
sorts  of  matters,"  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  sociologist's  phenomena  of  so- 
cial disorganization  and  the  psychiat- 
rist's phenomena  of  industrial  disinte- 
gration, hostility,  frustration  and  neuro- 
ticism  are  among  the  bitter  fruits  of 
competition,  mobility,  change  and  di- 
versity. Even  so,  his  statement  of  the 
basic  concepts  and  components  of  the 
American  Way  is  so  lucid,  concise, 
neatly  organized,  and  persuasive,  that  it 
would  serve  admirably  as  indoctrina- 
tion material  in  the  nation's  class  room. 


ISSUMINC,  THEN,  THAT  OUR  SOCIETY 
has  a  moral  basis  for  survival  and  that 
history  may  grant  it  a  reprieve  from 
destruction,  what  can  be  done,  to 
strengthen  its  claims  and  realize  its 
goals,  by  the  public  schools? 

In  formulating  his  recommendations 
and  challenges,  Conant  keeps  in  the 
field  of  inquiry  the  always  human  fig- 
ure of  the  individual  American  child — 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Everyman. 
And  by  observing  that  this  child  is  born 
in  all  sorts  of  familial,  economic,  and 
community  situations,  that  he  is  beset 
by  complex  and  contradictory  pressures 
and  expectations,  that  he  may  be  rich 
or  poor,  brilliant  or  dull, 
black  or  white,  Conant 
remains  anchored  to  act- 
ualities. He  keeps  him- 
self always  in  position  to 
rebuke  those  pedagogues 
who,  adjourning  to  the 
stratosphere  to  discuss 
Education  in  the  abstract, 
forget  that  education  is 
a  social  process  taking 
place  on  earth,  now  in 
a  rich  Chicago  suburb, 


now  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Union 
stockyards,  in  a  prairie  "cow  college," 
or  under  the  elms  around  Harvard 
Yard. 
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_T  IS  FOR  THIS  FIGURE  OF  THE  MULTITUD- 

inous  individual  child  that  the  school 
men  in  a  democratic  society  must  be 
chiefly  concerned— to  see  that,  whatever 
his  place  or  circumstances,  he  is  given 
his  fair  chance  at  an  education.  The 
competitive  ladder  must  be  made  acces- 
sible to  all  youth,  subbasement  to  pent 
house. 

What  does  this  accessibility  involve? 
"We  are,"  says  Conant,  "committed  1) 
to  a  democratic  undifferentiated  educa- 
tion as  far  as  possible"  for  all  children 
and  beyond  that  2)  to  differentiated 
vocational  training,  "of  which  profes- 
sional education  is  a  special  case." 

General  "common  core"  education,  as 
he  sees  it,  should  include,  beside  the  three 
R's,  the  humanities,  the  study  of  man, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  On  each  of 
these  subjects,  he  has  shrewd  and  cut- 
ting comments,  which  should  be  pon- 
dered by  the  specialists  involved.  Speak- 
ing of  the  humanities,  which  he  defines 
narrowly  as  the  study  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, he  observes  the  teachers  "can  no- 
longer  entice  pupils  .  .  .  with  appeal  to 
the  higher  snobbery,"  to  the  tastes  and 
affectations  of  the  cultured  gentleman. 
And  he  challenges  the  humanist  to  "re- 
late his  work  to  the  current  social  and 
cultural  scene  ...  to  ethics,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body  politic  and  the  emo- 
tional stability  of  the  individual."  Other- 
wise, art  and  literature 
will  continue  to  seem 
ever  more  precious,  pale, 
and  archaic  to  most  boys 
and  girls. 

The  study  of  man,  in 
g       whatever   course    it   may 
3'j,'-     appear,    should    aim     to 
Irar       support  certain  postu- 
lates:  the   sacrosanct   na- 
'$>  ture    of    the    individual; 

the  individual's  obliga- 
tions to  other  individuals; 
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a  high  degree  at  personal  liberty;  active 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  toward  cer- 
tain ends.  The  teacher's  jot  is  to  place 
these  in  their  historic  settings. 

In  a  previous  essay — "On  Understand- 
ing Science" — Conant  has  had  his  un- 
orthodox say-so  «n  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence. In  this  new  book  he  has  cold 
water  for  those  enthusiasts  who  overplay 
the  importance  of  the  scientific  method 
as  a  tool  in  social  studies  and  practical 
affairs.  He  is,  emphatically,  not  a  party 
to  the  grand  delusion  that  science  is  an 
Aladdin's  lamp,  capable,  if  properly 
caressed,  of  banishing  the  world's  ills. 
It  is  one  method  of  inquiry,  operating 
alongside  of,  but  not  replacing,  legal- 
istic, rational,  and  intuitive  methods. 
"In  terms  of  general  education,"  Con- 
ant  believes,  "poetry  and  philosophy  are 
vastly  more  important  thai  science." 
This,  from  a  professional  chemist,  is  a 
striking  statement. 

While  endeavoring,  "by  a  series  of 
approximations"  to  provide  a  basic  gen- 
eral education  for  all  children,  the 
schoolmen  must  seek  to  differentiate 
pupils  and  provide  for  them  in  terms  of 
their  talents  and  vocational  ambitions. 
In  this  direction,  the  book  is  thick  with 
fertile  recommendations: 

— earlier  identification  of  children 
with  special  aptitudes  for  mathematics 
and  languages; 

— refinement  and  wider  extension  of 
guidance  and  counseling; 

— clearer,  better-reasoned  separation 
of  the  curricula  for  those  going  to  col- 
lege and  those  not  going; 

— better  formal  instruction  for  chil- 
dren with  exceptional  scholastic  abilities; 
— a  far  more  vigorous  application  of 
the  principle  that  talent  and  achieve- 
ment shall  determine  who  deserves  uni- 
versity training; 

— nationwide  extension  of  local  two- 
year  junior  college,  authorized  to  grant, 
for  its  prestige  value,  some  kind  of  de- 
gree. 

If  such  recommendations  were  ap- 
plied, the  universities,  Conant  believes, 
would  not  have  to  prepare  for  that 
nightmare  doubling  of  enrollment  vis- 
ualized by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Higher  Education.  But  if  they  are 
to  be  applied  widely,  if  educational  op- 
portunity is  to  be  equalized,  more 
money  will  have  to  be  spent  and  spent 
differently.  Conant  favors  state  aid  to 
local  districts,  federal  aid  to  state  sys- 
tems and  scholarships  of  every  kind, 
even  federal  scholarships,  for  the  tal- 
ented who  need  financial  help. 

Now    it    may    appear    that    President 


Conant  is  attempting  an  impossible 
straddle  when,  in  one  breath,  he  argues 
for  a  minimizing  of  social  differentia- 
tions and,  in  the  next,  emphasizes  differ- 
entia which  can  only  produce  an  aris- 
tocracy of  the  talented.  After  .all,  the 
boy  who  is  tagged  as  competent  to  go 
away  to  law  school  on  a  scholarship  is 
going  to  leave  behind,  socially  and  eco- 
nomically his  pal  who  stays  in  the  home 
town  to  become  a  carpenter.  Conant 
could  not  deny  this:  but  he  would  add 
that,  by  keeping  educational  opportunity 
always  open  to  all  children,  the  social 
structure  will  remain  fluid  and  rela- 
tively free  of  any  permanently  congested 
upper  crust:  with  another  generation, 
the  carpenter's  son  may  become  the  law- 
yer, and  the  lawyer's  son — well,  possibly 
.1  communistic  journalist. 

Even  this  last  opportunity  must  not 
be  denied.  Conant  is  willing  to  run  all 
the  risks  of  "freedom  of  discussion  and 
unmolested  inquiry."  It  is  a  measure  of 
his  faith  in  the  strength  and  resilience 
of  his  own  culture  that  he  can  say,  nay 
insist,  that  "we  must  study  Soviet  phil- 
osophy .  .  .  examine  and  debate  the 
creed  of  the  Communist  party  ....  In- 
deed, .  .  .  this  is  the  number  one  edu- 
cational need  of  the  present  moment." 

In  short,  James  B.  Conant,  in  a  world 
divided,  is  not  afraid;  and  this  book 
is  an  exhibit  in  evidence  that  he  is 
what  he  would  like  to  be,  "an  Ameri- 
can radical,"  a  man  who  believes  that 
the  possibilities  and  implications  of  the 
democratic  idea,  though  still  a  long 
way  from  being  worked  out,  are  still 
rich  and  vital. 


REMEMBRANCE   ROCK,   by  Carl   Sand- 
burg. Harcourt  Brace.  #5 
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Gertrude  Springer 


I  EARLY      FIVE      YEARS      IT      TOOK      CARL 

Sandburg  to  weave  the  folk  patterns  of 
more  than  300  years  of  American  life 
into  a  book  which  illuminates  the  begin- 
ning, the  continuity,  and  the  meaning 
of  "the  American  Dream."  It  is  a 
monumental  book,  this  "Remembrance 
Rock,"  embracing  the  wide  panorama 
of  American  history,  the  deep  enduring 
quality  of  American  aspiration.  Its  great 
length  —  1067  pages  —  indeed,  its  sheer 
physical  weight  will  probably  be  a  de- 
terrent to  the  casual  reader,  but  who- 
ever gets  past  these  obstacles  and  the 
lapses  of  pace  when  the  poet  takes  over 


from  the  story  teller  will  find  himself 
richly  rewarded  and  his  faith  in  the 
Dream  fortified  even  though  now,  as 
always,  "the  path  of  American  destiny 
leads  into  the  Unknown." 

To  encompass  the  whole  sweep  ot  his 
concept  the  author  has  devised  a  frame- 
work within  which  he  gives  us  in  effect 
three  books,  each  concerned  with  a  cru- 
cial period  in  our  history;  the  settlement 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth,  the  up- 
surge of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
onset  and  course  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  In  each  case  the  story  is 
woven  not  so  much  around  events  as 
around  the  fortitude  and  faith,  the  fal- 
terings  and  failings  of  the  everyday  peo- 
ple who  lived  through  them.  The 
framework  that  holds  these  three  books 
together,  ever  so  lightly,  is  the  character 
of  Orville  Windom,  retired  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  was  born  the 
year  Lincoln  died  and  who  died  on  a 
June  evening  of  1944. 

In  the  garden  of  Justice  Windom's 
home  in  Washington  stood  a  great  boul- 
der which  he  called  Remembrance  Rock. 
Around  it  he  had  planted  four  pointed 
cedars  "for  the  four  cardinal  points 
from  which  any  and  all  winds  of  des- 
tiny and  history  blow."  To  its  base  he 
had  brought  earth  from  Plymouth,  Val- 
ley Forge,  Gettysburg,  the  Argonne. 

Gazing  from  his  study  at  this  "place 
to  come  and  remember,"  the  old  Justice 
pondered  on  the  heritage  of  his  grand- 
son, flying  combat  planes  in  the  Pacific 
and  his  baby  great-grandson,  Joseph  Stil- 
well  Windom.  Out  of  his  pondering  on 
the  meaning  of  history,  his  assaying  of 
events  during  his  long  lifetime,  came  a 
great  manuscript  locked  away  in  a  box 
to  be  opened  after  his  death  by  his 
grandson,  Raymond,  and  Mimah,  Ray- 
mond's wife.  Here  Raymond  and 
Mimah  found  the  three  books  of  Re- 
membrance Rock:  The  First  Comers, 
The  Arch  Begins,  and  The  Arch  Holds. 
In  the  epilogue,  Storm  and  Stars,  his- 
tory moves  forward  and  handfuls  of 
sand  from  the  Normandy  Beach  and 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  are 
added  to  the  earth  around  Remem- 
brance Rock.  In  the  very  bottom  of  the 
box  Mimah,  who  traces  her  line  back 
to  the  First  Comers,  found  a  small 
bronze  plaque  on  a  silver  chain. 

We  first  saw  this  plaque  hung  around 
the  neck  of  Mary  Windling  before  she 
set  her  feet  on  the  rough  weary  road 
that  led  her  to  the  Mayflower  and 
Plymouth.  We  saw  it  again  on  the  neck 
of  Mims  Wilming,  mourning  the  death 
of  her  lover  at  Valley  Forge  and  again 
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How  democracy  really 
functions   .   .   . 

Far  from  being  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  New  Deal,  the  Roosevelt  Supreme 
Court  has  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
unanimous  in  American  history.  This 
highly  unusual  book  discusses  the 
great  issues  the  Court  has  disagreed 
on — labor,  taxation,  civil  liberties, 
etc. — and  attempts  to  trace  the  per- 
sonal and  political  factors  that  may 
have  caused  the  disagreement.  Novel 
tables  and  charts  help  you  see  the 
trend  of  decisions  since  1937.  $5.00 

THE  ROOSEVELT 
COURT 

By  C.  Herman  Pritchett 


New  diplomacy  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  type  .  .  . 

A  book  about  a  new  type  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy,  developed  during 
wartime,  and  now  evolving  as  a  pat- 
tern for  peacetime  use.  It  describes 
how  the  American  countries  to  the 
South,  with  our  aid,  are  bettering 
health  conditions,  improving  trans- 
portation, increasing  food  yields  and 
promoting  education,  and  in  general 
spreading  the  flow  of  modern  tech- 
niques. An  inspiring  book  about  a 
movement  that  is  too-little  known, 
and  a  colorful  picture  of  peoples  and 
places.  $3.50 

TO  MAKE  THE 
PEOPLE  STRONG 

By  A.  Edward  Stuntz 


MACMILLAN 


on  the  neck  of  Mibs  Wimbler  search- 
ing for  her  husband  in  a  fetid  Union 
prison  camp.  Engraved  on  it  were 
Roger  Bacon's  words,  seven  hundred 
years  old: 

Four  Stumbling  Blocks  to  Truth 

1.  The  influence  of  fragile  or  unworthy 
authority. 

2.  Custom. 

3.  The     imperfection     of     undisciplined 
senses. 

4.  Concealment  of  ignorance   by  osten- 
tation  of  seeming   wisdom. 

And  so  Carl  Sandburg,  by  the  reiter- 
ation of  truths  that  defy  change,  leads 
us  across  the  three  hundred  year  mosaic 
of  our  history.  The  characters  vanish 
with  their  generation  but  their  groping 
spirit,  their  search  for  truth  across  the 
stumbling  blocks,  carries  on  through 
every  change  into  the  ever-beckoning 
Unknown. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  this  book. 
It  is  too  long;  not  enough  people  will 
have  time  to  read  it,  especially  the 
young  who  need  it  most,  though  Heaven 
forbid  that  it  should  ever  be  branded 
as  "required  reading"  for  them.  It  is 
unmistakably  the  work,  not  of  a  novel- 
ist or  of  an  historian  but  of  a  poet  who 
finds  in  the  songs,  the  dreams,  even  the 
confusions  of  the  common  people  a  clear 
reflection  of  their  aspirations.  Its  struc- 
ture is  often  clumsy,  its  pace  slow,  its 
characters  more  symbolic  than  real. 
Whoever  is  looking  for  "a  good  straight 
story"  must  needs  pick  his  way  through 
history  and  lyricism  and  will  find  no 
particular  story  after  all. 

But  ... 

I  suppose  the  American  Dream  is  like 
religious  faith.  You  have  it  or  you 
don't.  Carl  Sandburg  has  it  and  he 
believes  that  deep  in  all  of  us  is  a  tiny 
flame  of  the  spirit  that  keeps  the  dream 
alive  from  one  generation  to  another. 


THE  PROPER  STUDY  OF  MANKIND, 

by  Stuart  Chase.  Harper.  $3.50 

David  Cushman  Coyle 

/~\BOUT    TEN    YEARS   AGO   STUART   CHASE 

was  urging  one  of  his  reformer  friends 
to  read  Korzybski,  saying  tactfully  that 
a  study  of  semantics  "will  improve  your 
intelligence  quotient."  The  friend  after 
a  couple  of  years  admitted  that  he  al- 
ready felt  more  intelligent  and  remarked 
that  Stuart  himself  seemed  to  have  im- 
proved some  too.  Much  of  the  refresh- 
ing quality  of  this  latest  Chase  book  lies 


in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  found 
in  semantics  one  of  the  secrets  of  youth 
— a  standard  of  clear  thinking  that  is 
exciting  to  pursue  and  impossible  of 
perfect  attainment.  For  Stuart  Chase, 
life  begins  at  whateyer  age  he  is  at  the 
time. 

"The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind"  is  a 
survey  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  chiefly  by  Americans,  in  applying 
the  scientific  method  to  the  so-called 
"social  sciences."  Philosophic  comment 
on  human  behavior  is  of  course  not 
science,  and  even  statistics,  unconnected 
with  experiment  and  a  proper  check  of 
predictions,  are  not  science.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  science,  and  the  ways 
in  which  true  scientific  methods  have 
already  been  successfully  used  in  small 
scale  human  problems  are  truly  surpris- 
ing and  exciting,  when  collected  into 
one  book. 

Not  only  as  an  ideal,  but  in  actual 
practice,  human  nature  can  be  treated 
like  physical  nature  —  observing  what 
happens,  guessing  at  the  forces,  trying 
experiments,  and  correcting  the  guess, 
leaving  a  residue  of  tentative  formulas 
by  which  results  can  be  had — in  the 
cases  where  the  known  formulas  can  be 
used.  Only  the  fringe,  of  course,  has 
yet  been  touched,  but  it  has  been 
touched. 

Reformers,  and  people  of  good  will 
generally,  shotald  stop  whatever  the*y 
have  in  mind  and  read  this  book.  It 
will  save  time  in  the  end,  and  avoid 
heartbreak.  Here  we  find  good  will, 
and  moral  ideas  of  all  kinds,  put  in 
their  right  place — in  the  engine  room, 
not  the  pilot  house. 

There  is  no  point  in  carping  if  Stuart 
Chase,  after  collecting  the  material  for 
this  book,  indulges  in  some  starry-eyed 
speculations  about  what  social  science 
may  accomplish  in  the  future  for  world 
peace,  without  always  being  quite  defi- 
nite as  to  the  timing.  One  has  to  shake 
oneself,  and  recall  that  as  of  1948,  the 
techniques  of  harmony  can  be  applied 
only  (a)  to  people  who  agree  to  accept 
the  technique  (as  in  some  labor  situa- 
tions), or  (b)  to  people  who  can  be 
subjected  to  the  technique  without  their 
consent  being  had  in  advance. 

It  appears  that  adherence  to  any  abso- 
lutist religious  faith — notably,  in  our 
day,  nazism  or  communism — involves  a 
dogma  of  denying  conciliation  with  un- 
believers. Techniques  of  conciliation 
then  have  to  be  applied  like  medical 
techniques  to  a  violent  patient,  by  first 
preventing  violence  and  then  using 
methods  to  deflate  the  antagonism  of 
the  patient.  Perhaps  Norman  Angell 
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should  be  used  here  as  a  footnote  to 
Stuart  Chase.  But  the  book  as  a  whole 
goes  in  the  same  class  with  the  other 
two  that  I've  recently  enjoyed  reading 
for  the  Survey  Graphic,  "Road  To  Sur- 
vival" and  "The  West  at  Bay,"  vivid 
examples  of  realistic  grappling  with  the 
great  crisis,  with  new,  keen,  and  effec- 
tive tools  of  thought. 

THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY,  edited  by 
Quincy  Wright.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  #5 

.       Howard  W.  Hintz 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
the  papers  and  discussion  materials 
presented  before  the  Twenty-Third  In- 
stitute sponsored  by  the  Harris  Me- 
morial Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  main  contributors  to  the 
symposium  are  Louis  Wirth,  Margaret 
Mead,  Kenneth  Boulding,  Robert  An- 
gell,  Harold  Lasswell,  and  Pitman  Pot- 
ter. In  addition,  some  forty  other  schol- 
ars and  experts  representing  the  several 
social  science  disciplines  participated  in 
the  discussions. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  data,  analyses, 
and  specific  proposals  set  forth  by  these 
scholars,  I  can  only  suggest  in  this  lim- 
ited space  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
highlights  of  the  various  arguments  pro- 
pounded in  both  the  papers  themselves 
and  in  the  ensuing  discussions. 

Mr.  Wirth  makes  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  valid  distinction  between  the  world 
"community"  which  already  exists  in 
the  ecological  sense  and  the  world  "so- 
ciety," in  the  sense  of  rational  and  so- 
cial cohesiveness  which  we  must  strug- 
gle to  achieve.  Miss  Mead  lays  con- 
vincing stress  upon  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  variety  of  distinctive  cultural 
entities  while  striving  at  the  same  time 
for  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion among  divergent  groups.  Mr. 
Boulding  sees  economic  insecurity  and 
fear  of  worldwide  deflationary  periods 
as  a  major  cause  of  international  fric- 
tions, .  and  he  calls  for  the  replacement 
of  national  economic  sovereignty  by  in- 
ternational authority.  Another  astute 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Boulding  con- 
cerns the  serious  cleavage  developing  in 
modern  society  between  leadership 
which  is  growing  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened (viz-,  labor  and  church 
groups)  and  the  rank-and-file  follow- 
ing which  remains  parochial-minded. 

There  is  an  organic  relationship  to 
my  mind  between  Mr.  Lasswell's  insist- 
ence upon  maintaining  "a  continuing 
audit  of  the  effectiveness-  of  our  culture 
in  creating  loyalty  to  humanity  as  a 


whole,"  and  Mr.  Potter's  conviction  that 
international  political  institutions  can 
effectively  hasten  the  process  of  world 
unification. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  symposium  is  the  high  serious- 
ness and  humility  with  which  the  par- 
ticipants confronted  their  task.  There 
is  a  clear  recognition  and  admission  of 
the  limitations  of  the  various  disciplines, 
an  awareness  of  the  contributions  to  the 
subject  to  be  made  by  natural  scientists, 
a  confession  of  the  pitfalls  created  by 
professional  jargon,  and  a  pervading 
sense  of  social  as  well  as  of  professional 
responsibility. 


MUNICH:  Prologue  to  Tragedy,  by  John 
W.  Wheeler-Bennett.  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce.  #5 


T, 


Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey 


HIS    OUTSTANDING    BOOK    MOVES    WITH 

such  pace  and  dramatic  tempo  that  one 
can  hardly  put  it  down  until  it  has  built 
up  to  its  final  terrifying  climax.  As  the 
volume  develops,  the  denouement  be- 
comes as  inexorable  and  tragic  as  that 
of  a  Greek  drama.  Yet,  in  essence,  Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett  has  written  a  brilliant 
but  careful  and  scholarly  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  He  combines  his  scholarship 
with  such  really  fine  writing  that  he 
purges  the  emotions  by  pity  and  terror. 

The  organization  of  the  story  adds 
to  its  dramatic  impact.  The  author  first 
tells  the  story  of  the  Munich  Agree- 
ment as  it  came  about  in  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  negotiations  were 
conducted.  Then  he  turns  back  to  the 
preceding  five  years  and  the  five  months 
that  followed,  for  he  realizes  to  the  full 
that  the  Agreement  was,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  said,  "the  consequences  of  five 
years  of  futile  good  intentions"  and  the 
prologue  to  World  War  II.  Finally,  he 
recounts  the  events — clearly,  objectively 
and  swiftly — between  the  ill-fated  spring 
of  1939  when  Hitler  marched  into 
Prague  and  the  next  fall  when  war 
finally  broke  out  in  all  its  fury. 

Fairness  and  skilled  objectivity  are 
noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  book, 
for  it  is  written  about  a  subject  on 
which  more  heat  than  light  has  been 
shed  by  earlier  discussions.  The  author 
is  fair  to  France,  to  Britain — even  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  —  and  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia. He  wastes  no  time  on  name- 
calling,  even  of  the  Nazis,  but  shows 
them  as  they  were,  firm  in  the  intention 
"to  establish  in  the  fullness  of  time  a 
German  Lebensraum  amid  the  rich 
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LIVING 
BOOKS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

WILHELM    STEKEL, 

disciple  of  Freud,  is  credited 
with  psycho-analyzing  more  than 
ten  thousand  individuals.  His 
monumental  study,  The  Dis- 
orders of  the  Instincts  and 
Emotions,  is  made  up  of  the 
following  works: 

FRIGIDITY  IN  WOMEN 

2  vols,  $7.50 

IMPOTENCE  IN  THE  MALE 

2  vels.  $7.50 

INTERPRETATION  OF  DREAMS 

2  vols.  $7.50 

PECULIARITIES  Of  BEHAVIOR 

2  vols.  $7.50 

SADISM  AND  MASOCHISM 

2  vols.  $7.50 

SEXUAL  ABERRATIONS 

2  vols.  $7.50 

COMPULSION  AND  DOUBT 
(in  preparation) 

2  vols.  $7.50 
By  Dr.  Bernhard  A.  Bauer 

WOMAN  AND  LOVE 

2  vols.  $7.50 

(The  above  works  are  inued  for 
teachers,  advanced  adult  students  of 
psychology,  sociology,  education,  and 
medicine.) 

DYNAMICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Wolfgang    Kohler    $2.50 

FUNDAMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

By   George   S.   Painter    3.75 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
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By   Sigmund    Freud    2.49 

GESTALT  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Wolfgang    Kohler    2.49 

HABITS:  THEIR  MAKING 
AND  UNMAKING 

By   Knight  Dunlap    3.00 

LECTURES  ON  CONDITIONED 
REFLEXES 

By   Ivan    Pavlov    3.00 

THE  NATURE  OF 
HUMAN  CONFLICTS 

By  A.  R.  Luria   4.00 

THE  PLACE  OF  VALUE  IN  A 
WORLD  OF  FACTS 

By   Wolfgang    Kohler    3.75 
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black  soil  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  riches 
of  the  Urals." 

The  documents  in  the  appendices  en- 
hance the  scholarly  value  of  the  volume 
and  constitute  a  kind  of  documentary 
chorus  to  the  stark  drama. 

Munich  had  its  roots  in  the  past  but 
at  least  some  of  its  fruits  are  for  the 
future  to  cull.  With  the  Agreement, 
Soviet  policy  was  fundamentally  changed 
so  that,  as  Mr.  Wheeler-Bennett  says, 
"today  we  are  confronted  with  a  parallel 
in  history  of  which  the  possibilities  are 
terrible  in  the  extreme." 

The  introductory  chapter,  "Some  Re- 
flections on  Appeasement,"  might  well 
have  formed  the  conclusion.  It  should 
be  required  reading  today.  "Appease- 
ment has  its  rightful  and  appropriate 
place  in  the  solution  of  problems  and 
disputes  by  methods  of  'peaceful  change' 
and  pacific  settlement  but  is  inadmis- 
sible in  dealing  with  aggression.  Has 
the  world  learned  its  lesson,  or  are  we,' 
in  effect,  merely  taking  'an  unconscion- 
able time  a-dying?' ' 


War  fiction 


(from  page  501) 

pot"  is  still  at  a  furious  boil.  It  is  far 
from  cooked.  Here  it  is  the  portrait 
of  the  average  American  as  confused, 
erratic,  and  insecure. 

As  I  said  earlier,  characters  in  fic- 
tion are  close  to  real  persons  on  whom 
they  are  based.  Or  they  may  be  an 
amalgam  of  several  individuals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  act- 
ual people  like  the  characters  in  these 
books.  Some  of  them,  especially  Gen- 
eral Cummings,  have  been  named  in 
gossip  columns  and  in  talk  among 
writers  and  publi-shers.  The  books 
have  been  read  by  a  multitude.  None 
has  arisen  to  shout  "But  this  cannot 
be  true!  There  are  no  Americans  like 
these!"  Their  verity  is  recognized. 

They  were  there  in  the  American 
army  and  navy  during  the  war. 
Many  now  are  in  the  occupation 
forces.  And  they  are  here  about  us 
in  United  States.  Their  problems,  al- 
though illustrated  fictionally,  are  au- 
thentic, presenting  terrific  challenges 
to  the  social  scientists  of  America. 

Not  until  I  assembled  them  all  to- 
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gether  did  the  full  impact  of  the  im- 
pressions 1  had  been  receiving  from 
the  war  literature  hit  me.  Now  I  am 
really  frightened.  I  believe  we  all 
should  be  frightened.  Surely,  our 
country  has  something  greater  to  of- 
fer for  the  future  than  the  kind  of 
education,  stamina,  and  character  re- 
ported in  these  memories  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens away  from  home.  Did  I 
say  it  was  a  challenge  ?  It  is  far  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  terribly  urgent  sum- 
mons to  national  soul-searching  and 
action. 


JL  HE  morning  after  the  dinner  in 
'  New  Yorf{  at  which  we  had  met  the 
captain  I  telephoned  LiU  to  say  good- 
bye once  more. 

"I  walked  for  two  hours  after  I 
left  you  last  night,"  she  said. 

"You  should  have  rested." 

"I  couldn't.  I  kept  worrying.  I 
almost  decided  not  to  go  to  Europe 
after  all." 

"Oh,  Lili!  Not  because  of  what 
that  army  captain  said." 

"How  could  I  help  it?  I  keep 
worrying  about  what  may  happen 
over  there  again!' 

"But  you  are  going?" 

"Yes,  I  must  *ee  my  mother.  She 
is  old  and  it  may  be  the  last  time. 
But  not  because  I  expect  to  find 
things  anv  better." 

.  .  .  and  EC  A 

(from  pate  494) 

peon  Recovery  Program  is  to  succeed 
it  must  take  definite  steps  to  reopen 
the  channels  of  world  trade. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  broaden  the  regional 
clearing  arrangements.  As  an  ad  hoc 
device  to  prevent  paralysis  of  intra- 
European  trade,  EGA  has  placed  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  countries  such  as 
Belgium  and  Britain  which  had  ac- 
cumulated blocked  balances  in  Euro- 
pean currencies.  This  was  a  wise  and 
fruitful  move;  but  regional  clearing 
can  be  no  more  than  a  temporary 
stopgap.  Already  there  is  a  proposal 
before  the  Australian  conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  to 
develop  regional  clearings  in  that 
area.  World  trade  must  not  be  split 
in  this  manner  into  regional  segments. 

EGA  will  face  many  tough  issues  of 
economic  diplomacy  in  the  months  to 
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come.  Shall  the  European  countries 
be  helped  to  erect  oil  refineries  and 
bring  crude  oil  from  Arabia,  or 
would  it  be  more  economical  for 
them  to  buy  the  gasoline  already  re- 
fined in  Arabia,  Venezuela,  and  other 
producing  areas?  Shall  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Hoiland  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  expand  their  steel  capacity, 
or  shall  the  expansion  take  place  in 
the  Ruhr?  What  attitude  shall  the 
EGA  take  towards  British  plans  to 
nationalize  the  iron  and  steel  inelus- 


Students  in  action 


(from  page  507) 


try? 

In  dealing  with  these  and  other 
difficult  questions  the  Administrator 
and  his  staff  will  need  all  the  diplom- 
acy and  all  the  imaginative  courage 
they  can  command.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  realistic  pub- 
lic opinion.  Progress  in  ironing  out 
honest  and  tenaciously-held  differ- 
ences may  be  slow,  but  only  by  reso- 
lutely facing  these  issues  can  any 
progress  be  made  at  all. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  here  upon 
the  cooperative  consultative  aspects 
rather  than  upon  statistics  of  material 
effort  by  the  various  countries,  because 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What 
is  at  stake  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  is  a  struggle  not  for  ter- 
ritory but  for  the  allegiance  of  men. 
It  will  not  be  won  by  might  nor  by 
power,  although  we  cannot  leave  ex- 
posed peoples  defenseless  against  a 
sudden  coup  engineered  from  with- 
'out  but  executed  from  within.  But 
of  all  the  possibilities  in  this  conflict 
the  least  realistic  is  that  of  large  scale 
aggression.  Infiltration  is  something 
else  and  must  be  safeguarded  against. 


T, 


HE    STRUGGLE    ULTIMATELY    WILL    BE 

won  in  the  home,  the  workshop,  and 
the  market  place  rather  than  on  the 
battlefield.  This  is  as  true  in  Asia  as 
in  Europe.  And  if  it  is  lost  in  Asia, 
the  victory  in  Europe  may  prove  fleet- 
ing. This  is  a  true  global  war  and 
truly  a  war  of  the  spirit.  Propaganda 
is  one  of  its  instruments;  but  the  best 
propaganda  will  be  furnished  by  full 
stomachs,  steady  jobs,  and  stable  cur- 
rencies. This  is  the  chosen  ground 
of  our  adversaries.  Their  whole  phil- 
osophy is  one  of  economic  material- 
ism. But  it  is  ground  on  which  we 
can  be  confident  of  winning  if  we 
do  not  allow  the  propaganda  smoke- 
screen to  divert  our  energies  into 
fighting  the  figments  of  imagined 
anxieties. 
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and  how  well  NSA  is  filling  it. 

In  metropolitan  New  York  alone, 
the  president  of  a  public  college  is 
impressed  with  the  organization's  in- 
ternational activities  as  offering  un- 
precedented opportunity  for  rescuing 
American  students  from  the  isolation 
of  their  own  campuses;  the  dean  of 
a  large  university's  undergraduate 
school,  deploring  the  "ivory  tower" 
status  of  most  American  students, 
hopes  that  NSA  will  remain  politi- 
cally wary  but  not  politically  aloof; 
the  dean  of  students  at  a  Catholic 
university  regards  the  affiliation  of 
Catholic  institutions  as  important  in 
combatting  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism. 

In  California,  a  dean  of  a  great  uni- 
versity regards  NSA  as  valuable  to 
student;  because  of  its  "opportunities 
for  self-development  and  growth."  In 
the  Northwest,  a  university  dean,  im- 
pressed by  the  organization's  implica- 
tions for  student  government,  believes 
in  the  NSA's  ability  "to  handle  its 
toughest  problems  at  the  national 
level."  But  he  notes,  "its  competence 
at  the  regional  level  varies  widely" 
and  "its  capacity  to  assist  local  col- 
lege student  government  is  inade- 
quate as  yet." 

A  large  southern  university,  where 
the  students  have  turned  down  affilia- 
tion with  NSA,  has  a  dean  who  is 
sympathetic  with  at  least  some  of  its 
aims  — specifically,  the  organization's 
sponsorship  of  regional  workshops  on 
student  problems.  However,  he  sug- 
gests that  at  the  national  level  the 
organization  has  undertaken  "too  am- 
bitious a  program"  with  too  large  a 
budget. 

The  administrative  dean  of  a  mid- 
western  land  grant  college  feels  that 
the  NSA  performs  "a  useful  function 
when  it  improves  the  status  of  stu- 
dents on  the  campus,  assists  in  co- 
ordinating student  and  institutional 
viewpoints,  or  contributes  to  their 
better  understanding  of  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  and  understanding  of 
world  problems."  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  organization  goes  off 
on  a  tangent  when  it  takes  a  political 
stand,  and  that  "parts  of  the  Student 
Bill  of  Rights  confuse  these  issues." 
Among  educators  who  have  been 
chary  of  NSA  activity  are  some  who 
are  visibly  shaken  by  the  Red  Scare. 
According  to  the  dean  of  one  of  the 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 
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oldest  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  east, 
the  NSA,  when  still  in  the  organiza- 
tional stage,  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Deans 
and  Advisors  of  Men,  whose  partici- 
pants were  "naturally  skeptical  about 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  sponsored 
by  radical  elements."  Though  this 
dean  has  finally  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "there  is  nothing  undesir- 
able or  dangerous"  about  the  NSA, 
he  is  extremely  dubious  of  its  ability 
to  "produce  ideas  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  that  have  escaped 
the  large  number  of  able  adults  who 


devote  their  time  professionally  to 
such  ideas." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  previously 
skeptical  educator  from  a  Rocky 
Mountain  state  who  visited  the  an- 
nual congress,  last  summer,  found 
that  NSA  showed  "definite  progress 
in  the  development  of  understanding 
the  educational  machinery  which  can 
be  utilized  in  achieving  high  pur- 
poses." 

The  dean  of  a  tax  supported  college 
in  a  large  midwestern  city  also  vis- 
ited the  NSA  Congress  in  August 
and  noted  that  the  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  a  year  ago  was  consider- 


ably calmed.   Reported  he  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Deans  of  Men: 

"Blocs  were  not  in  evidence  --  at 
least  in  any  degree  comparable  to  last 
year.  .  .  .  The  general  tone  was  one 
of  restrained  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  of 
faith,  and  a  desire  to  accomplish 
something  worthwhile.  .  .  .  Among 
the  accomplishments  of  the  congress 
was  the  steady  breakdown  of  'insul- 
arity' among  the  delegates." 

This  educator  saw  three  obstacles 
which  NSA  must  surmount  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  live:  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuity in  leadership;  the  difficulty  in 
selling  local  groups  on  long  time 
projects  which  are  "not  flashy";  the 
possibility  of  waning  interest  on  the 
part  of  "representative  campus  leader- 
ship" allowing  control  to  slip  into  the 
hands  of  "unrepresentative,  but  hard- 
working, persons." 

The  problem  of  continuity  in  lead- 
ership is  probably  impossible  to  solve 
in  a  student  setting  without  bringing 
in  "adult"  direction — which  in  this  in- 
stance is  definitely  non  grata.  How- 
ever, NSA  participants  have  tried  to 
head  off  some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  lack  of  continuous  leader- 
ship by  providing  for  a  commission 
structure  with  clear  lines  of  responsi- 
bility for  "student  life,"  "educational 
problems,"  and  "international  affairs," 
and  a  staff  that  can  devote  all  its  time 
to  the  organization's  program.  There 
is  also  a  national  advisory  council 
composed  of  prominent  educators 
who  devote  considerable  time  to  the 
organization  on  a  consultative  basis. 

Each  commission  is  directed  by  a 
full  time  executive  officer  at  the  na- 
tional office  in  Madison,  or  the  inter- 
national affairs  office  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  commission 
heads,  along  with  the  organization's 
president  and  secretary-treasurer,  are 
required  to  forego  formal  study  dur- 
ing their  year  of  service.  The  experi- 
ence and  contacts  that  such  service 
provides  are  perhaps  even  greater  in- 
ducement to  students  than  the  $2000 
salary,  to  postpone  studies  and  accept 
elected  office  in  the  organization. 

The  key  to  NSA's  longevity  will 
probably  in  the  long  run  remain  with 
its  ability  to  widen  interest  in  its  pro- 
grams among  students  across  the 
land.  Unlike  European  student  move- 
ments, the  organization  will  probably 
have  no  political  significance.  And  if 
it  sticks  to  its  constitution,  it  won't 
try  to  have,  except  for  issues  in  which 
students  are  directly  concerned.  But 
many  college  administrators  are  look- 
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ing  to  it  hopefully  to  bring  a  long- 
needed  vitality  to  American  student 
life.  True,  their  hope  is  somewhat 
modified  by  a  dash  of  skepticism  born 
of  experience;  for  they  have  seen 
other  organizations  rise  and  die  in 
the  short  four-year  span  of  a  student 
generation  —  suffocated  by  apathy  or 
by  actual  disruption.  Nevertheless, 
the  consensus  of  those  who  have 
viewed  NSA  from  close  range  seems 
to  be  that  the  scales  are  tipped  in  its 
favor  by  the  earnestness  and  maturity 
of  most  of  the  students  who  have 
thus  far  participated  in  it. 

If  such  mature  attitudes  persist  on 
our  college  campuses,  then  NSA's  life 
is  assured. 

Arthritis 

(from  page  511) 

who  used  to  be  a  teacher,  now  a 
housewife  and  mother.  She  suffers 
acutely,  and  the  pain  grows  worse. 
She  is  extremely  thin  and  the  doctor 
is  trying  to  build  her  up.  She  has 
three  small  children  and  the  only 
times  she  has  been  free  from  pain 
were  her  pregnant  intervals.  About 
a  month  after  each  child  was  born, 
the  arthritis  returned  and  each  time 
it  was  worse. 
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makes  ten  classifications  —  infectious 


Now  came  a  twelve-year-old  high  arthritis;  arthritis  of  rheumatic  fever 
school  girl,  fresh  and  pretty  in  her  (probably  of  infectious  origin) ;  rheu- 
red  blouse  and  grey  flannel  suit.  Her  matoid  arthritis  (proliferative,  anky- 
blonde  hair  hung  casually  over  her  losing,  atrophic,  articular  rheuma- 
shoulders,  but  all  her  careless  grace  tism) ;  osteo-arthritis;  arthritis  of  im- 
was  gone.  She  walked  stiffly,  like  an  mediate  traumatic  origin;  arthritis  as- 
old  woman,  moved  her  arms  gingerly,  sociated  with  metabolic  disturbances; 


and  her  face  was  grave  and  old. 


arthritis  of  neuropathic  origin,  arth- 


This  is   what  this   doctor  and   his      ritis  of  neoplastic  origin;  arthritis  of 


colleagues  do: 


multiple    types    ("mixed    arthritis" — 


First  they  make  a  careful  diagnosis  several   types   in   the   same   patient) ; 

to  determine  which  type  of  arthritis  and   miscellaneous   systemic   or    local 

the  patient  has.   Not  all  doctors — ex-  joint  disturbances, 

cept  those  who  have  concerned  them-  Once  the  disease  is  diagnosed,  the 

selves  primarily  with   it — know   how  doctor  treats  the  patient  first — build- 


to make  this  careful  diagnosis. 


ing  him  up  to  maximum  health,  re- 


There  are  about  a  dozen  types  of  storing    him    to    as    close   to    normal 

arthritis  and  rheumatism.  Fundamen-  condition  as  possible,  before  he  ever 

tally,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rheu-  begins  on  the  disease, 

matism— a   generic  term  for  a   large  Then  he  seeks  to  make  the  patient 

group    of   unrelated    diseases    of    the  comfortable  by  relieving  his  pain  and 

joints,  bones,   and   muscles.    All   the  maintaining    the    functioning   of   his 

variations  are  actually  arthritis,  falling  joints — by  generous  use  of  salicyllates 

into    two   main    categories   —   osteo-  and   by   physical   therapy   —  baking, 

arthritis,  a  form  of  joint  degeneration  massage,  diathermy,  therapeutic  pool, 

over  a  long  period,  peculiar  to  people  Then  he  tries  various  special  meth- 

past    middle    life;    and    rheumatoid-  ods  and  treatments.   Leading  these  is 

arthritis,  hitting  the  greatest  number  gold  therapy,  the  injection  of  a  sus- 

between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-  pension  made  of  gold  salts. 


five. 


"Gold  encourages  us  the  most,"  said 


Of  arthritis  the  medical  dictionary      the  doctor.    "But  it  is  not  the  whole 
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answer.  Sometimes  it  brings  dramatic 
relief  and  apparent  cure,  but  often 
the  disease  returns. 

"I  followed  through  on  150  cases. 
In  the  beginning  90  percent  improved, 
some  of  them  dramatically.  After  five 
years  only  8  percent  of  them  remained 
improved."  (Some  other  doctors  re- 
port better  results.) 

But  gold,  the  doctor  pointed  out, 
has  its  limitations  and  its  dangers. 
You  can't  give  gold  treatment  too 
long— it  loses  its  effectiveness  occasion- 
ally. With  many  patients  it  creates 
toxicity  that  causes  a  painful  skin 
rash,  sometimes  quite  horrible  skin 
lesions.  It  can  involve  the "  kidneys 
and  blood,  has  caused  some  deaths. 

At  the  moment  experiments  in 
progress  to  remove  the  toxicity  of 
gold  treatment  seem  somewhat  en- 
couraging. 

Copper  is  also  used  experimentally 
for  treatment.  Bismuth  is  used  by 
some.  Many  doctors  still  use  large 
doses  of  Vitamin  D  and  other  vita- 
mins, but  this  may  serve  only  as  a 
general  tonic. 

A  new  use  of  procaine,  by  intra- 
venous injection,  brought  a  great 
wave  of  hope.  Pain  subsided,  joint 
swelling  declined,  people  walked  sud- 
GRAPHICJ 
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SMITH    COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

The  course,  Plan  A,  provides  three  summer  ses- 
sions of  academic  study,  two  winter  sessions  of 
field  practice  in  selected  agencies,  and  research. 

Plan  B  provides  advanced  study  for  students  who 
have  had  sufficient  satisfactory  experience  or  ade- 
quate graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  ses- 
sion *>f  academic  study. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  22,  1949. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  -October,  1948 

The  "Good  Mother"  and  Her  Children 

Helen  T.  Cederquist 
Homemaking  Problems  of  Working  Women 

Jennie  Mohr 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Wort 
Community  work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social   Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth   Avenue  Boston,   Mass. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 

Two  Group  Work  Institutes,  March  21  to  25,  1949. 

Summer  term   for  experienced  social   workers  be- 
gins May  31,  1949. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  14,   1949. 
For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  fb  the  Dean. 

84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


dcnly  free  of  misery.  But  its  effects, 
too,  were  found  to  be  transitory,  and 
its  dangers  great.  It  is  still  under  in- 
vestigation. Curare,  tetraethyl  ammo- 
nium chloride,  myanesin  tolserol — 
these  are  other  special  treatments. 

"There  is  no  rationale  behind  the 
use  of  most  of  these  things,"  a  lead- 
ing physician  who  directs  two  arth- 
ritis clinics  told  me.  "Actually  it's 
just  out  and  try.  It  boils  down  to 
that." 

Arthritis  has  a  long  history.  It  is 
the  oldest  disease  known  to  man,  or 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  it  has  even 
been  found  in  fossilized  skeletons  of 
the  reptilian  age  —  a  matter  of  more 
than  100  million  years  ago.  Julius 
Caesar  wanted  to  conquer  Gaul  partly 
for  Aix  les  Bains  and  other  watering 
places  where  his  rheumatic  legion- 
naires could  rest  and  find  relief. 

People  called  it  "the  misery,"  and 
rubbed  on  ointment.  Some  even  now 
carry  lodestones  (magnets)  in  their 
pockets. 

The  real  attack  on  arthritis  began 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  was 
the  period  when  they  pulled  out  thou- 
sands of  good  teeth,  seeking  what 
thev  believed  was  a  cause — a  focal  in- 


fection. Through  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, they  used  vaccine  treatment, 
no  longer  common.  They  used  bee 
venom,  cobra  venom,  pro-stigmine, 
and  neo-stigmine  (on  their  way  out). 
They  tried  sulphur,  which,  irrespon- 
sibly heralded  in  the  press  after  a  re- 
porter's hasty  interview  with  the  doc- 
tor trying  it,  took  seven  years  to  live 
down.  Doctors  tried  everything  and 
the  sufferers  fell  for  everything.  Run- 
ning pitifully  through  the  history  of 
seriously  attempted  cures  are  cases  of 
outright  charlatanry,  fake  cures,  and 
cures  thoughtlessly  proclaimed  before 
they  were  proved. 

Slowly,  through  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, clinics  have  been  established, 
more  doctors  have  come  into  the  field. 
Yet  even  now  there  are  only  some  400 
doctors,  out  of  the  nation's  180,000, 
who  concern  themselves  with  arth- 
ritis. And  it  has  been  hard  going  to 
get  even  the  meager  $200,000  now 
available  for  research,  and  the  200 
hospital  beds. 

Yet  60  percent  of  the  rheumatic 
patients,  doctors  say,  "can  get  a  cure 
or  substantial  relief  if  given  the  right 
treatment  at  an  early  stage,  and  this 
without  serious  disturbance  of  their 


industrial  or  domestic  life."  And 
"crippling  deformity  can  be  prevented 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  if  early 
diagnosis  and  effective  treatment  are 
provided." 

The  doctors  who  have  struggled  in 
this  neglected  area  have  considerable 
reason  to  hope  that  their  attack 
against  the  social,  physical,  and  eco- 
nomic waste  by  the  No.  1  crippler 
will  have  good  results.  If  a  little  re- 
search has  determined  that  man  can 
change  the  course  of  the  disease,  a 
great  research  effort  may  determine 
how  to  cure  it. 

Tuberculosis  was  a  dread  and  fatal 
killer.  And  now,  with  $100,000,000 
for  research  and  100,000  hospital  beds, 
it  is  on  its  way  to  being  a  tamed 
enemy.  The  doctors  know  what  hap- 
pened to  typhoid  and  diphtheria. 
They  see  that  the  great  public  re- 
sponse to  the  cancer  campaign  is 
already  resulting  in  new  light. 

They  are  tired  of  saying  "We  don't 
know"  to  their  desperate  patients. 
They  are  getting  ready  to  say,  "We 
are  finding  out." 

The  address  is  easy  to  remember: 
"Arthritis  —  Box  1200,  General  Post 
Office,  New  York  1." 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT,  man  and  woman.  If 
wife  is  qualified  may  also  be  employed.  Negro 
institution  for  dependent,  neglected  and  or- 
phaned children.  Capacity  50,  ages  from  2  to 
12.  Trained  in  social  service  field,  knowledge 
of  institutional  and  case  work.  Write:  T.  T. 
Lowrey,  D.D.S.,  Chairman,  Personnel  Com- 
mittee of  Niles  Home,  2627  Brooklyn,  Kansas 
City  1,  Missouri. 

CASEWORKER  for  Methodist  Children's  Agen- 
cy  in  Chicago  area.  Foster  home  and  institu- 
tion cases.  Experience  in  family  or  children's 
field  preferred.  At  least  one  year  toward  M.A. 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence. Write  Lake  Bluff  Orphanage,  Lake 
Bluff,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  family  service.  Complete 
personnel  practices.  Good  supervision.  Salary 
range  $3300  to  $+800.  Starting  salary  de- 
pendent on  training  and  experience.  Write 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  127  N.  W.  2nd 
Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

RESIDENCE  DIRECTOR,  women's  organiza- 
tion, Michigan.  Responsible  for  building  with 
adequate  maintenance  staff.  Living  quarters 
and  $2400.  Under  fifty,  with  B.S.  degree  plus 
experience.  Write  qualifications,  giving  ref- 
erences. 8843  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  a  340-bed 
voluntary  non-sectarian  hospital  and  out-patient 
department  in  Chicago.  Graduate  training, 
Master's  Degree  preferable.  Salary  range 
$192.50  to  $250.00  per  month  plus  lunch  and 
free  medical  care.  8841  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

SUPERVISOR 

Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Room  206,  Courthouse,  Milwaukee  3,  Wisconsin. 
Continuous  Original  Entrance  Examination, 
Supervision  of  medical  social  case  work  in  a 
sanatorium. 

$330.58  to  $380.58  per  month  subject  to  annual 
adjustment  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Annuity  and  Retirement  system.  Completion  of 
post-graduate  course  in  accredited  school  of 
medical  social  work  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 
Not  less  than  three  years'  paid  experience. 

CASEWORKER  for  small  non-sectarian  Chil- 
dren's Institution,  giving  short  time  care. 
Graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work 
with  some  experience  and  maturity  required. 
Personnel  practices  good.  Member  of  United 
Community  Fund.  Children's  Home,  200  Todds 
Lane,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

SENIOR  CASE  WORKERS  with  graduate 
training  and  experience  for  adoption  program, 
foster  home  supervision,  and  home  finding  in 
private,  state-wide  child  placing  agency.  Iowa 
Children's  Home  Society,  209  Davidson  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE    I    $2664-$3708 

GRADE  II  $2976-$3708 

GRADE   III    $3516-$4392 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPER- 
VISOR     S3516-S4392 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR.  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

EXECUTIVE-SUPERVISOR  for  a  growing 
family  agency  located  in  suburban  Philadel- 
phia. Excellent  professional  standards.  Member 
FSAA.  Lower  Montgomery  Family  Service 
Society,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER 

MSS  and  experience  In  family  and  children's 
agency.  Excellent  opportunity  for  skilled  case- 
work in  new  community  under  federal  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  auspices.  Salary  scale 
$2640  to  $4240. 

Oak  Ridge  Family  Service  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box 
427,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  Miss  Mary  W. 
Rittenhouse,  Executive  Director. 


EXECUTIVE  —  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
WORK — Person  capable  of  aiding  in  estab- 
lishing Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  in  community 
of  185,000.  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County, 
Indiana.  Work  will  be  administrative  as  well 
as  case  work  to  start  with.  Salary  depends 
on  experience  and  administrative  qualifications. 
Write:  L.  P.  Harshman,  M.D.,  801  East 
State  Boulevard,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


FIELD  CONSULTANTS:  Child  Welfare,  Pub- 
lic Assistance  ;  men  or  women  ;  professionally 
trained  with  supervisory  experience;  to  work 
under  qualified  supervision;  salary  range  $250- 
$325.  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indian- 
apolis 14,  Indiana. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  150  bed 
tuberculosis  sanatorium,  Seward,  Alaska. 
Graduation  from  accredited  school  medical 
social  work  and  one  year  supervised  experi- 
ence in  medical  social  service  or  graduation 
two  year  course  social  work  and  two  years 
experience  in  medical  social  work.  $340  per 
month.  Immediate  opening.  For  information 
write  Commissioner  of  Health,  P.  O.  Box 
1931,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

CASEWORKERS  (MAN  and  WOMAN)  pro- 
fessionally trained,  for  New  England  child 
placing  agency  with  institutional  facilities. 
Psychiatric  consultation  available.  8846  Survey. 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINIC  WORKERS. 
Psychiatric  social  work  supervisor  and  two 
psychiatric  social  workers.  Membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers  preferred.  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion, Shell  Guidance  Service,  Chicago.  Send 
communication  to  Charles  C.  Smith,  Executive 
Director,  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  31  East 
Congress  St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

CHALLENGE.  Start  from  scratch.  Organize, 
develop,  operate  mental  health  clinic  in  mid- 
west city-county.  Graduate  Psychiatric  Social 
Worker,  comparative  training,  or  foreign 
graduate.  Only  those  with  community  organi- 
zation background  need  apply.  State  salary. 
Include  picture,  references.  8847  Survey. 

ONE  CASEWORKER  in  Child  Welfare  De- 
partment, one  caseworker  in  Family  Welfare 
Department.  Private  Catholic  family-children's 
agency.  Minimum  one  year's  graduate  work, 
two  years  preferable.  Salary  $2,472-$3,096. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

MEDICAL      SOCIAL     WORK      DIRECTOR 

needed  in  250  bed  hospital  50  miles  from 
Boston.  Graduate  of  accredited  school  re- 
quired. Attractive  salary;  good  personnel  prac- 
tices. Write  Personnel  Director,  The  Memorial 
Hospital,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  for 
multiple  service  agency.  Experience  in  family 
or  children's  agency  desirable.  Salary  depends 
on  qualifications.  Write  The  Lutheran  Welfare 
Association  of  N.  J.,  93  Nelson  Avenue,  Jersey 
City  7,  N.  J. 

ADOPTION  CASE  WORKER,  professionally 
trained,  experienced,  for  independent  branch 
office  of  state-wide  private  child-placement 
agency  desiring  to  expand  adoption  program. 
Foster  home  studies,  work  with  unmarried 
parents,  supervision  of  children  in  adoptive  and 
boarding  homes,  active  participation  in  all 
phases  of  adoptive  placement  process.  Oppor- 
tunity for  personal  initiative,  good  supervision, 
salary  according  to  qualifications.  Write  Mary 
Wittersheim,  Grand  Rapids  Branch,  Michigan 
Children's  Aid  Society,  920  Cherry  Street 
S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKER    with    graduate    training,    ex- 
perienced  in   family  and   children's   work,    for 
all    multiple    functioning   Jewish    agency 
lenging   opportunity.    Salary   according  t 
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aengng   opportunty.      aary   accorng  to 

Sualifications.     Write    Jewish     Social     Service 
ureau,  45   Church   Street,   Paterson,    N.  J. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  ""'  HARD.  TO.  FIND 
WW  I  -WT-  rKIN  I  tloota  supplied;  «L>a  ian. 
ealoglei.  town  histories:  Incomplete  sett  completed, 
buk  numberi  all  tnwulnes,  etc.  All  subjects,  all 
languaiei.  Send  ui  your  lilt  at  book-want!  —  no 
oMUjiUoo.  We  report  quickly.  Lowsst  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  or  any  books 
mentioned  in  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 
at  publishers'  prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street.   Dept  G,   New  York   19.  N.  V. 
We   also   bur   old   books,   nucailnee.    prints,    letters. 
documenti.   eto.    Send  ui   your  list. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S     FOREIGN     BOOKS,     INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept  SV 

Cambridge  38,    Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES  ~ 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Linguaphone  Correspondence  Course)  are 
available  to  Veterans  under  G.I.  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  Send  for  free  book.  Sute  if  G.I. 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN,  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  14  years  experience  in  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Organization  and 
case  work  wishes  position.  Combination  Com- 
munity Organization  and  Administration  pre- 
ferred. 8851  Survey. 

WOMAN— M.A.,  Sociology;  M.  S.  W.  Ten 
years  experience  in  casework,  supervisory,  ad- 
ministrative, and  community  organization 
fields.  Wishes  administrative  or  teaching  po- 
sition. 8852  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER,  mature,  college  trained,  de- 
sires associationship  with  organization  that 
recognizes  ability,  skills,  pleasing  personality, 
highly  adaptable.  8854  Survey. 

BOYS  SUPERVISOR:  Man  of  twenty-five  de- 
sires  position  in  an  institution  as  boys  super- 
visor or  director.  Can  govern  and  supervise. 
Home,  School,  etc.  8848  Survey. 

MATURE  man.  executive,  administrative,  pro- 
gram, counseling  experience  in  boys'  work, 
available  October  to  April  1  each  year.  Un- 
usual training  and  abilities  in  work.  College 
graduate.  Head  own  organization  remainder 
of  year.  8830  Surrey. 

HOME  FOR  AGED.  Executive  Director,  New 
York  City  and  Pennsylvania  experience  wishes 
position  in  East  or  far  West.  Completely 
trained.  Wife  experienced  case  work.  Avail- 
able as  team.  8844  Survey. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  position  wanted, 
woman,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Experience :  Teaching  nine  years  and 
two  years  as  field  representative  in  sales,  pro- 
motion, publicity  and  fund  raising.  Good 
speaker.  Attended  1948  Institute  of  Race  Re- 
lations at  Fisk  University.  Can  furnish  refer- 
ences. Available  immediately.  8842  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  of  mid-West  boysfarm  seeking 
new  and  challenging  position.  Outstanding 
success  as  an  administrator,  fund-raiser  ana 
public  relations.  42  years  old.  Would  accept 
program  head  position.  8845  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  several  years  executive  experi- 
ence in  settlement  and  allied  fields  desires 
position  requiring  initiative  and  skill  in  com- 
munity contacts.  8849  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  young;  six  years  experience; 
seeks  opportunity  in  youth-serving  agency. 
Salary  secondary  to  interesting  iob  content. 
Travel  anywhere.  8850  Surrey. 
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IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS   for  "Survey"  Readers 


Organizing  for 

Community 

Action 

By  Clarence  King,  Professor  of  Commu- 
nity  Organization,   New  York  School  of 
Social  Work 

How  to  plan  and  organize  effective  com- 
munity action  on  such  problems  as  health, 
recreation,  public  relations,  community 
chest  activities  and  the  like  is  the  construc- 
tive purpose  of  this  book  for  all  teachers 
and  students  of  the  subject.  "Long  identified 
with  many  vital  group  activities,  the  author 
has  drawn  largely  upon  his  varied  back- 
ground of  practical  experience  to  point  up 
the  basic  principles  of  community  organi- 
zation. Whether  our  own  role  is  in  the 
area  of  direct  or  indirect  leadership,  each 
of  us  can  find  sound  guidance  in  this  book." 
— Wayne  McMillen,  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration,  University  of  Chicago. 

$3.00 

Group  Work 

With  American 

Youth 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LEADERSHIP 

By    Grace    Coyle,    Professor    of    Group 
Work,  Western  Reserve  University 

This  manual  by  an  authority  on  group 
work  procedures  is  probably  the  most  search- 
ing and  practical  presentation  of  instruc- 
tional material  in  this  field  that  has  ever 
been  offered  in  book  form.  Of  value  to 
teachers  and  all  engaged  in  group  rela- 
tions with  young  people,  it  points  out  the 
training  methods  that  can  be  used  effectively 
to  achieve  and  improve  democratic  leader- 
ship in  these  groups.  "Dr.  Coyle  has  not 
only  considered  .  .  .  the  major  aspects  of 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  group 
worker  should  bring  into  his  work  .  .  .  but 
has  made  extremely  discriminating  and  help- 
ful use  of  the  case  material  drawn  from 
actual  practice." — Clara  A.  Kaiser,  Profes- 
sor, N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work.  $3.50 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  ON 
THE  HOME  FRONT 

A  STUDY  OF  WAR-TIME  INFLUENCES 

By   Francis   E.  Merrill,   Professor   of  Sociology,    Dart- 
mouth College 

Professor  Merrill  "exercises  restrained  judgment  and  pre- 
sents his  materials  in  language  that  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  a  layman  in  the  social  science  field.  Persons 
who  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  how  World  War  II  has 
influenced  the  social  problems  in  the  area  of  human  rela- 
tionships in  this  country  should  weigh  the  findings  of  this 
volume."— CHRISTIAN  CENTURY.  A  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  earlier  classic  on  the  subject,  "Social  Disorgani- 
zation," co-authored  by  Professor  Merrill,  this  penetrating, 
up-to-date  study  illuminates  the  problems  of  today's  social 
disorganization  and  shows  how  these  corrupting  trends 
can  be  reversed  by  organized  efforts  in  fields  where  social 
work  is  active.  Sr^O 

AMERICAN  SPIRITUAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Edited   by   Louis  Finkelstein,   President,   Jewish   Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Affirming  the  democratic  spirit  this  country  stands  for, 
fifteen  noted  Americans,  representing  a  geographical,  racial 
and  religious  cross-section  of  the  country,  here  present  in- 
spiring individual  accounts  of  what  they  believe  and  why. 
Contributors  include  William  F.  Albright,  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  Lyman  Bryson,  Harry  J.  Carman,  W.  G.  Con- 
stable, Simon  J.  Finkelstein,  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  Raphael 
Issacs,  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  George  N.  Shuster,  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch  and  M.  L.  Wilson.  S-i.OO 

LOVE  AND 
MARRIAGE 

By    F.    Alexander    Magoun,    Associate    Professor    of 
Human  Relations,  M.I.T. 

".  .  .  an  invaluable  resource  to  everyone  who  is  seriously 
concerned  with  strengthening  modern  marriage  and  family 
life  .  .  .  ought  to  be  part  of  the  curriculum  in  every  high 
school  and  college." — Paul  Popenoe,  Director,  American 
Institute  of  Family  Relations.  In  a  refreshing  departure 
from  the  standard  treatment  of  marital  relations,  Profes- 
sor Magoun  redresses  the  general  emphasis  on  sex  factors 
and  directs  attention  to  the  total  challenge  of  a  full,  re- 
warding marriage.  His  sound  advice  on  how  to  achieve 
a  cooperative  relationship  will  be  welcomed  by  all  modern 
couples,  marriage  counselors  and  young  people  approach- 
ing marriage.  $3.50 
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